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'*  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  stability  of  a  state  than  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  relation,  which  subsists,  between  the  people  and 
those  whom  they  have  appointed  for  their  governors." — Bishop  Watson. 

''  As  to  government,  we  must  observe  three  things  therein,  vezy  distin* 
gnishable  :  The  constitittion  of  poweb  in  general,  must  be  severed  from 
THE  UMiTATiON  OF  IT  TO  THIS  OR  THAT  FORM ;  and  the  form  also  must  be  se- 
vered from  THE  DESIGNATION  OF  IT  TO  THIS  OR  THAT  PERSON.'* — JuS  PoPULI.  ' 

«  Though  I  have  learned  to  obey  as  far  as  lawfully  I  may,  my  judgment 
is  exceeding  far  from  being  enslaved ;  and  according  to  that,  by  Grod*B  aflsLst- 
anee,  shall  be  my  practice ;  which,  if  it  run  counter  to  the  prescriptions  of 
authority,  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  the  censures  thereof." — Owen. 
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TO  THE 


ELDERS,  MANAGERS,  AND  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

UNITED  ASSOCIATE  CONGREGATION  OF  BROUGHTON  PLACE, 

EDINBURGH, 

TO  WHOSE  SPIRITUAL  IMPROVEMENT 

THE   AUTHOR   FEELS   IT   HIS   HIGH  PRIVILEGE, 

« 

AS  HE  COUNTS  IT  HIS  FIRST  PUBLIC  DUTY, 
TO  DEVOTE  HIS  TIME  AND  TALENTS   AND  ACTIVE  EXERTIONS, 

THE  FOLLOWING  EXPOSITION 

OF  AN  IMPORTANT  AND  ILL  UNDERSTOOD  PORTION  OF  OUR  LORD's  LAW, 
IS  AFFECTIONATELY  AND  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED. 


PREFACE. 


The  circumstances  which  rendered  the  composition^ 
and  publication,  first  from  the  pulpit,  and  then  from 
the  press,  of  the  following  Exposition,  less  a  matter 
of  choice  than  of  necessity^  are  notorious  in  this  city, 
and  are  fully  detailed  in  the  appended  documents. 
It  is  enough,  to  say  here,  that  an  accusation  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  law  of  Christ,  contained  in  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  Exposition,  and  of  having  endeavoured  to 
cloak  that  violation  by  a  corrupt  misinterpretation 
of  the  law  itself, — an  accusation  publicly  made,  not 
anonymously,  but  by  an  individual,  who,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  has  figured,  more  or  less  prominent- 
ly, in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland,  who  is  under- 
stood to  possess  considerable  influence  over  one  por- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  whose  age  and  rank  in 
life  seemed  to  forbid  the  supposition  of  hot-headed 
rashness  or  vulgar  exaggeration,  in  any  charge  he 
might  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward,  was,  with 
unprecedented  activity,  circulated  throughout  the 
city,  copies  of  it  having  been  handed  to  almost  every 
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family,  and  even  widely  dispersed,  over  remote  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  these  circumstances  I  felt  constrained,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  ministry  with  which  I  have  been  intrust- 
ed, and  to  the  truth  which  I  conceived  to  be  misre- 
presented, to  make,  as  public  as  possible,  my  real 
views  of  an  important  passage  of  Scripture,  which, 
according  to  my  accuser,  I  had  not  only  misinterpret- 
ed, but  my  misinterpretation  of  which,  I  had  also  em- 
bodied in  a  course  of  conduct,  equally  inconsistent 
vnth  the  honour  due  to  the  divine  law,  and  the  re- 
gard due  to  the  public  peace.  The  Exposition  was 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  in  two  lectures,  on  the 
evenings  of  the  third  Sabbaths  in  December,  1837, 
and  January,  1838,  and  immediately  afterwards  sent 
from  the  press. 

Looking  back  on  the  very  remarkable  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  publish  my  views  of 
the  various  topics  discussed  in  this  Exposition,  I 
cannot  help  perceiving  that  I  have  been  ^'  led  by  a 
way  that  I  knew  not,  and  in  a  path  that  I  had  not 
known ;"  and  cherishing  the  hope  that  this  statement 
of  the  truth,  on  an  important,  and  but  imperfectly 
understood  portion  of  the  law  of  Christ,  may,  by  His 
blessing,  be  productive  of  some  salutary  results. 

So  &r  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  send  these 
illustrations  of  Scripture  into  the  world,  with  the  un- 
doubted assurance  that  their  perusal  must  convince 
every  unprejudiced  judge  that  the  calumnious  charge 
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brought  against  me  is  unfounded.  But  my  own  vin- 
dication is  a  matter  of  comparatively  light  import- 
ance. I  trust  something  has  been  done  to  show,  that 
neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  law  of  Christ  has  any 
aflSnity  to  slavish  principles;*  and  that  it  is  equal- 

*  *'  I  shall  always  lament  the  Indiscretion  of  ecclesiastics"  (it  is  to 
be  regretted  equally  in  the  case  of  Christian  laymen)  "  when  they 
contend  for  opinions,  which,  in  their  legitimate  and  practical  conse- 
quences, lead  to  the  extravagance  of  Rousseau,  where  he  tells  us  that 
*  Le  Christianisme,  ne  preche  qui  servitude  et  d^pendance.  Son  esprit 
est  trop  favorable  a  la  Tyrannie  pour  qu  eUe  n  en  profite  pas  toujonrs. 
Les  vrais  Chretiens  sont  £uts  pour  etre  Esclaves.' — Lettre  a  M,  dt 
Beaumont  J  p.  Id8.    Anxious  for  the  honour  of  my  religion,  for  the 
comfort  and  instruction  of  my  feUow  Christians,  and  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  feUow  subjects,  I  shall  always  declare,  in  the  words  of  an 
eloquent  prelate,  *  That  grandeur  and  elevation  of  mind,  that  subU- 
mity  of  sentiment,  that  conscious  dignity  of  our  nature,  redeemed  at 
80  high  a  price,  which  true  religion  keeps  alive ;  which  Holy  Scrip- 
ture dictates;  and  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  inspires,  wiU  ever  be 
pushing  us  on  to  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  those  civil  rights, 
which  we  have  been  taught  by  reason  to  know  are  ours,  and  which 
we  have  been  made  to  feel  by  experience,  are  of  all  others  the  most 
indispensable  to  human  happiness/ — WarburUms  AUiance^  p.  258." 
Br  pARa.   Characters  of  (he  late  Charles  James  Fox^  by  PhUopatris  Var^ 
vieen#t«,vol.  iLp.732.   Lond.  1809. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  during  the  agitation  in  this  city,  produced 
by  the  incidents  which  led  to  this  publication,  a  vender  of  infidel 
books,  of  the  worst  kind,  proclaimed  in  a  placard,  that  my  assailant 
was  a  just  expositor  of  the  Christian  doctrine  on  Civil  Obedience; 
that  aU  my  Jesuitical  attempts  to  give  a  different  gloss  to  it  were  un- 
successful ;  and  that  Christianity  being  opposed  to  truth  and  liberty, 
must  be  false  and  mischievous.    It  seemed  strange  and  portentous,  to 
see  one  of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  dissenters  in  the  land,  rushing 
to  the  rescue  of  the  compulsory  system  of  supporting  Christian  insti- 
tutions, and  to  hear  an  inveterate  hater  of  Christianity  uttering 
flcreams  of  delight,  at  the  unnatural  act.  in  which,  while  others  saw 
only  what  appeared  less  like  the  display  of  principled  zeal  than  of 
penonal  rancour  against  a  brother,  who  merely  sought,  in  the  most 
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ly  the  dictate  of  revealed  truth,  sound  reason,  and 
enlightened  policy,  that,  of  all  things,  religion  should 
be  the  most  free—"  Res,"  as  Lactantius  has  it,  "  prae- 
ter  ceteras  voluntaria."  "  Humani  juris  et  naturalis 
potestatis  est  unicuique  quod  putaverit  colere:  nee 
alii  obest  aut  prodest  alterius  religio.  Sed  nee  re- 
ligionis  est,  cogere  religionem,  quae  sponte  suscipi 
debeat,  non  vi.'*  ♦  It  is  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
years  since  these  words  of  truth  and  soberness  were 
spoken  by  Tertullian.  Alas !  that,  amid  all  the  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  should  be,  obviously, 
so  imperfectly  understood,  believed,  and  exemplified  ! 
From  the,  necessarily,  very  limited  time  in  which, 
amid  the  numerous  and  laborious  avocations  connect- 
ed with  the  pastoral  care  of  a  large  congregation^ 
the  following  Exposition  was  prepared,  it  is  fer  from 
being  what,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  fiilly  as  much 
as  for  my  own  sake,  I  should  wish ;  but  I  have  "  done 
what  I  could,"  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  my  Mas- 
ter accepts  a  man,  "  not  according  to  what  he  hatfa 
not,  but  according  to  what  he  hath." 

effectual  way,  to  protest  against  the  indignity  offered  to  his  religion, 
by  making  it  the  subject  of  state  support,  and  to  keep  himself  free  of 
the  sin  and  shame  of  participating  in  the  insult,  the  shrewd  Atheist 
rejoiced  to  see  wliat  he  ac'counted  a  deadly  wound  inflicted  on  Chris^ 
tianity,  by  the  hand  of  **  an  old  Disciple." 

*  *'  It  belongeth  of  right  unto  mankind,  that  every  one  may  wor- 
ship as  he  thinketh  best :  nor  docs  the  religion  of  any  man  harm  or 
help  another.  Neither  indeed  is  it  the  business  of  religion  to  compel 
religion,  which  ought  to  be4&ken  up  willingly,  and  not  against  the 
wiU."— TAe  Address  o/Q.  8.  Tertuliian  to  Scapula  TertuUuBj  President 
qfj/rica.    Translated  hy  Sir  David  Dalrymplsy  p.  3.    Edin.  1790. 
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In  preparing  two  or  three  of  the  notes,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  kind  assistance  of  some  learned 
and  ingenious  friends,  to  whom  I  feel  much  indebt- 
ed ;  and  fully  persuaded  that  had  my  obligations  to 
them  been  more  frequent  and  more  extensive,  my 
readers  would  have  had  cause  to  be  better  pleased, 
it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  a 
recommendation  to  my  work,  had  I  been  warranted 
to  make  a  more  specific  acknowledgment.^ 

*  To  enable  my  readers  to  judge  how  much  they  would  hare  gained, 
had  the  assistance  referred  to  been  more  frequent  and  more  extensive, 
I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  the  ingenious,  and  learned,  and  conclu- 
aire  argument  respecting  the  meaning  of  an  important  passage  in  Ter- 
tnllian's ''  Apologeticos,'  in  Note  XXVIIL,  aoi  the  masterly  histori- 
cal statement  and  aigument,  respecting  the  Annuity  Tax,  forming  the 
first  part  of  Note  XXXIL,  are  the  contributions  so  gratefully  acknow- 
kdged« 

6Sy  AiAAinr  Strxbt,  January  22^  1838. 
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It  has  long  been  generally  felt,  that  wide  as  is  the 
range,  and  rich  as  are  the  treasures  of  our  expository 
and  moral  literature,  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  law  of  Civil  Obedience,  as  published  by  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  a  clear  discriminative  statement 
and  enforcement  of  the  duties  required  by  that  law, 
were  still  wanting.  To  supply  in  some  measure  these 
desiderata  in  scriptural  exegesis,  and  Christian  ethics, 
is  the  object  of  the  principal  treatise  in  the  following 
Volume.  How  far  that  object  has  been  gained,  it  is 
left  with  the  competent  tribunal  to  decide. 

In  the  present  Edition,  that  Treatise  appears,  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  somewhat  improved  form,  having  been 
enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  paragraphs,  and 
having  undergone  that  careful  revision,  which  its  hur- 
ried composition  and  publication  rendered  so  neces- 
sary, but  which  the  short  space  intervening  between 
the  first  and  second  edition  afforded  no  opportunity 
of  giving  it.      Two  Addresses   on   the  Voluntary 
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Church  Question,  formerly  published  in  another 
shape,  have  been  appended,  and  considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
To  some,  these  may  appear  to  have  been  sufficient- 
ly voluminous,  in  the  former  editions ;  but,  for  the 
nimiber  and  length  of  the  selected  notes,  which  com- 
pose a  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  offer  an  apology ;  for,  without  subjecting 
myself  to  any  hazard  of  the  charge  of  affected  self- 
depreciation,  I  may  plainly  say,  what  I  well  know, 
that  they  form  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  They  often  furnish  the  evidence  of  statements 
made  in  the  text,  and  at  other  times  present,  in  ew^ 
tenso^  arguments  and  illustrations,  which  are  there 
only  hinted  at,  or  given  in  the  most  condensed  form. 
Many  of  them  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
most  of  my  readers,  and  I  shall  be  glad,  if  they  prove 
the  means  of  inducing  any  of  them  to  cultivate  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  works,  lying  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  track  of  reading,  from  which 
("  Hand  inexpertus  loquor,")  they  may  derive  much 
pleasure,  and  some  improvement.* 

*  *^  I  have  been  under  the  necessity,  at  least,  as  I  thought,  of  ap- 
pealing for  illustration  to  writers  of  all  ages  and  in  various  languages. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  ostentation  in  it,  to  which  I  must  submit. 
I  certainly  am  of  opinion,  with  Casaubon,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
*  fiicere  aliquid  ad  veram  pietatem  aut  doctrinam^  Gneca  potius  quam 
alia  lingua  loquL' — Exercit.  xvL  ad  Ann,  Ecc.  Baranii,  Certainly  not. 
But  to  enforce  and  illustrate  any  position,  the  language  of  poets,  and 
the  dignity  and  spirit  of  ancient  eloquence  and  history,  in  the  original 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  the  defenders  of 
the  Voluntary  principle,  as  the  basis  both  of  the 
maintenance  and  of  the  extension  of  religion,  uphold 
no  sentiment  which  has  not  been  clearly  stated  and 
strongly  proved  by  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men 
of  former  ages,  and  that  they  are  but  performing  their 
part  in  the  obsequies  of  martyred  truth,  by  laying  in 
decent  order  some  of  her  "  disjecta  membra,"  which 
her  "  sad  friends"  in  "  the  olden  times"  have  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting.  Our  task  is  full  of  Hope — ^for 
we  know  that  when  all  the  parts  of  the  torn  body  of 
truth  are  '^  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by 
that  which  every  joint  supplieth,"  "  the  spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  will  soon  reanimate  the  restored 
frame : — ^The  wonders  of  the  primitive  age  will  be  re- 
newed :  Magna  erit  Veritas  et  PREVALEBrr.* 


words,  are  of  no  mean  assistance." — MathiM  PursuiU  ^f  LUeraiure. 
Introd.  Letter,  pp.  25,  26.    Lond.  1799. 

*  The  passage  in  Milton's  ^'  Areopagitica"  to  which  there  is  an  al- 
lusion here,  is  at  once  so  heautiful  and  so  instructive,  that  I  give  it  at 
length.  "  Truth  indeed  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  Divine 
Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  most  glorious  to  look  on ;  hut  when 
he  ascended,  and  his  apostles  after  him  were  laid  asleep,  there  strait 
arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  the  story  goes  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Typhon,  with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the  good 
Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time  the 
sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the  careful  search 
which  Ists  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down, 
gathering  up  limb  by  limb,  still  as  they  could  find  them.  We  have 
not  yet  found  them  all.  Lords  and  Commons,  nor  ever  shaU  do,  till 
her  Master  8  second  coming :  He  shall  bring  together  every  joint  and 
member,  and  e^iall  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveliness 
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It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  notice  parti- 
cularly any  of  the  numerous  replies*  with  which  the 
Treatise  has  been  honoured.  I  reckoned  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  read  and  consider  them  all,  a  duty  which, 
though  from  the  matter  and  manner  of  these  replies, 
somewhat  laborious  and  irksome,  has,  I  trust,  been 
not  only  of  some  use  to  mjrself,  but  of  some  advan* 
tage  to  my  work.  The  result  of  this  consideration  is 
a  conviction,  that  with  a  single  exception,  they  do 
not  deserve,  and  without  any  exception,  they  do  not 
require,  an  answer.  In  none  of  them  is  the  argument 
respecting  the  payment  of  tribute  &irly  met — and 

and  perfection.  Suffer  not  these  licensing  prohibitions,  to  stand  at 
every  place  of  opportunity  forbidding  and  disturbing  them  that  con- 
tinue to  do  our  obsequies  to  the  torn  body  of  our  martyred  saint.'* — 
Mtlions  Works  vol.  I  p.  156.    Fol.    Lond.  1758. 

*  In  the  course  I  have  pursued,  I  have  acted  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing most  judicious  advice,  which  is  as  appropriate  as  if  it  had  been 
meant  for  my  special  guidance : — ^^  A  writer  publishes  his  sentiments 
<m  a  oontooverted  point  in  politics  or  theology,  and  supports  them  by 
the  best  arguments  in  his  power.  A  hot-headed  champion  rises  on 
the  oppofflte  side,  who  in  print  styles  lus  notions  impious  or  seditious, 
iiis  arguments  trivial  and  absurd,  insults  his  person,  vilifies  his  sense 
and  learning,  and  imputes  to  him  the  worst  motives.  What  matter 
is  there  in  all  this  for  an  answer  ?  The  writer  does  not  mean  to  dis- 
avow his  opinions,  because  an  opponent  thinks  ill  of  them.  '  His  ar- 
guments are  not  refuted  by  the  abuse  of  one  who,  perhaps  from  in- 
d^Micity  or  ignorance,  is  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  them.  Of  his 
ae&se  and  learning  he  has  constituted  the  public  his  judges  by  the 
ad  of  publication,  and  to  their  judgment  at  large  he  appeals.  His 
motives  can  only  be  known  to  his  own  heart ;  and  asserting  them  to 
l>e  good,  win  no  more  convince  bis  enemies,  than  the  contrary  asser- 
tion has  convinced  his  Mends.  If,  therefore,  he  has  obtained  from 
nature  to  exercise  a  due  command  of  temper,  he  will  preserve  a  dig- 
nified silence,  till  an  attack  of  some  other  kind  summons  him  to  the 
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whether  that  argument  is  unanswerable  or  not,  it 
certainly  yet  remains  unanswered. 

The  only  two  plausible  objections  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Treatise  are,  that 
tribute  is  of  the  nature  of  debt,  and  therefore  ought 
in  all  circumstances  to  be  paid,  and  that  the  reason 
for  not  paying  a  tax  exacted  avowedly,  for  a  special 
object,  which  is  accounted  sinful  by  him  who  is  re- 
quired to  pay  it,  equally  holds  in  reference  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  for  the  general  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, when  it  is  known  that  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
thus  collected  is  appropriated  to  an  immoral  use.* 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  statements,  it  is 
enough  to  remark,  that,  it  is  a  mere  play  upon  words, 
and,  essentially,  a  begging  of  the  question. — Debt  is 

field.  Now  this  other  kind  most  be  characterized  by  one  of  these  two 
oircmnstances, — ^the  production  of  new  and  forcible  arguments  against 
him,  or  a  misrepresentation  in  matter  of  fact,  of  a  nature  materially 
to  injure  his  character." — Nothing  bearing  the  first  of  these  charac- 
ters has  appeared.  I  regret  I  cannot  say  so  of  the  second  class  of  at- 
tacks.— "  No  attack  on  moral  character,"  continues  my  shrewd  ad- 
viser, '^  is  to  be  slighted.  Though  proceeding  from  the  most  infamous 
and  despicable  of  mankind,  they  are  ne^er  without  some  power  of 
hurting ;  and  silence  under  them  will  pass,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  for  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  If,  there- 
fore, an  unprincipled  antagonist  attempts  to  render  a  man  odious, 
either  by  representing  him  as  saying  what  he  never  saidy  or  by  invent- 
ing personal  slander  and  calumny  against  him,  it  will  generally  be 
as  prudent  as  it  is  equitable  to  cite  him  to  the  bar  of  the  public,  ex- 
pose his  dishonest  arts  and  malignant  intentions,  and  with  strong 
hand  drag  him  forth,  like  Cacus  from  the  midst  of  his  fire  and  smoke, 
to  light  and  punishment." — Aikins  Letters  <if  a  Father  to  a  <Sbn,  pp. 
10^113.  Lond.  1794. — I  have  taken  both  parts  of  the  advice. 
*  Vide  Note  XLIII. 
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something  that  is  due ;  but  the  question  is  not,  Whe- 
ther what  is  due  ought  to  be  paid,  but  whether  tri- 
bute exacted  for  a  sinful  purpose  is,  or  can  be,  due. 
Prove  that  it  is,  and  the  controversy  is  at  an  end : 
But  to  say  that  tribute  is  called  debt,  proves  nothing 
to  the  point.  Civil  obedience  is  called  debt  as  well 
as  tribute,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  obedience 
ought  not  to  be  yielded ;  and  why  may  there  not  be 
cases  in  which  tribute  ought  not  to  be  paid  ?  I  am 
not  disposed  to  question  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
use  this  argument,  but  in  doing  homage  to  their  ho- 
nesty, I  necessarily  sacrifice  all  respect  for  their  un- 
derstanding. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  these  statements,  I 
must  say,  that  though  it  were  ftiUy  made  out  that  the 
principle,  on  which  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  a  spe- 
cific immoral  object  is  condemned,  is  applicable  in 
some  instances  to  taxes  for  general  purposes,  that 
would  in  no  degree  shake  my  conviction,  as  to  the 
truth  of  another  proposition,  viz.  that  it  is  wrong  to 
pay  a  tax  for  a  specific  purpose  which  I  account  im- 
moral, a  proposition  which  rests  immoveably  on  its 
own  proper  foundation  of  rational  and  scriptural  evi- 
dence.    There  is  very  little  danger  of  any  man  pre- 
tending conscientious  scruples  in  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  whether  for  general  or  specific  objects, 
-while  he  is  certain  that  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  will 
be  greater  in  the  case  of  refusing  than  of  complying 
with  the  claim ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  governments 
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would  be  at  all  the  worse,  of  having  intimation 
given  to  them,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  secure  their  at- 
tention, previously  to  the  season  of  serious  hazard,  of 
conscientious  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  their  sub- 
jects, with  the  manner  in  which  the  public  revenues 
are  expended. 

But  whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  every  attempt  to 
show  that  the  avowal,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
of  what  appears  to  me  the  immoral  purpose  of  a  tax, 
does  not  affect  the  moral  character  of  my  act  of  pay- 
ing it,  has  completely  failed,  and  must  for  ever  com- 
pletely fiiil,  while  there  is  a  difference  between  part- 
ing with  property  for  what  I  know  to  be  right,  and 
parting  with  property  for  what  I  know  to  be  wrong. 
To  part  with  property  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  make  it  right  in  me  voluntarily 
to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  wrong.  If  it  is  taken 
from  me  for  such  a  purpose,  that  is  the  exercise  of 
might  not  right,  and  in  such  a  transaction  I  may  in- 
nocently be  a  sufferer,  but  I  cannot  innocently  be 
an  actor.  The  distinction  is  to  my  mind  so  palpable, 
that  I  despair  of  making  it  clearer  by  any  illustra- 
tion ;  and  should  any  person  still  insist  that  he  can- 
not perceive  it,  I  can  only  regret  a  deficiency,  I  can- 
not supply,  and  wish  him  ra  aiaOnrvpia  y^yvi^^iuva,^  n,.. 

ff iy,  vpos  dioKpurw  koKov  re  km  kokov  ^*  facultics  trained  by 
practice  to  discern  good  from  evil."*  "  There  is 
more,"  as  Joseph  Mede  says,  "  goes  to  persuasion," 

*  Heb.  V.  14. 
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especially  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  **  than  reasons  and 
demonstrations,  and  that  is  not  in  my  power." 

The  only  passage  in  any  of  these  replies,  which 
seems  to  demand  animadversion  from  me,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  If  the  body  of  the  Secession  approves  of 
Dr  Brown's  Canons  of  Criticism,  and  remain  for  half 
a  century  longer  to  be  distinguished  for  their  attach- 
ment to  ancient  orthodoxy,  it  vnll  be  a  kind  of  mi- 
racle. A  spurious  liberality  is  more  likely  to  take 
the  place  of  that  earnest  contending  for  the  faith, 
that  was  manifested  by  those  men  of  God,  who  found- 
ed the  Secession.  I  think  I  see«symptoms  of  a  spu- 
rious liberality  in  Dr  Brown  himself.  I  set  no  bounds 
to  the  liberality  that  ought  to  exist  among  all  the 
friends  of  a  pure  gospel.  But  would  an  £rskine 
have  styled  Mr  Locke  *  an  excellent  divine  V  This 
expression  grated  on  my  ear,  and  I  bitterly  lamented 
it,  as  affording  evidence  that  the  Seceders  of  Scotland 
are  not  what  their  fathers  were.  That  Mr  Locke 
was  an  excellent  philosopher,  and  in  many  respects 
a  worthy  man,  no  man  will  question.  But  no  man 
who  respects  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
can  consistently  call  him  *  an  excellent  divine.'  His 
system  of  religion,  imfolded  in  his  work  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  is  the  very  core  of  Arminianism, 
and  affords  the  most  plausible  expedients  to  the  op- 
posers  of  the  truth  to  evade  its  evidence.  Let  there 
be  unbounded  liberality  vrith  respect  to  the  friends 
of  the^gospel  of  God.     Let  its  very  enemies  get  jus- 
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tice.  But  if  an  angel  from  heaven  should  dare  to 
arraign  the  gospel,  let  us  not  fear  to  say  with  an  apos- 
tle, •  Let  him  be  accursed.'  To  speak  of  Mr  Locke 
as  *  an  excellent  divine,'  is  to  authenticate  not  his 
criticism  merely,  but  his  errors."  * 

The  unwarranted  insinuations  in  these  words  against 
a  religious  body,  to  which  I  account  it  an  honour  and 
privilege  to  belong,  appear  to  require  the  exposure 
and  rebuke,  which  the  unfair  personal  attack  in  them, 
one  among  many,  would  assuredly  not  have  provok- 
ed. Will  the  reader  believe  that  this  fabric  of 
weighty  charges  and  dark  vaticinations  has  no  foun- 
dation, but  in  the  distempered  imagination  of  its  au- 
thor ?  I  never  said,  I  never  thought,  that  Mr  Locke 
was  "  an  excellent  divine."  In  a  little  work,  pub- 
lished more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  stated  the  judg- 
ment which  I  then  had  formed  of  him  as  an  inter- 

*  Carson's  Review,  pp.  117,  118. — This  gentleman  seems  ambi- 
tious of  deserving  the  character,  given  by  Camerarius,  of  a  defamer 
of  the  accomplished  Melancthon,  ^  delicatus  scurra,  tanquam  Ther- 
sites,  qui  studio  sibi  habet  lacsssere  maledictis,  summos,  et  mazimos 
viros."*  He  has  done  much  towards  gaining  this  unenviable  distinc- 
tion, who  has  attacked  '^  suo  more,"  such  men  as  Owkn,  Hughes, 
Dick,  Warolaw,  Pye  Smith,  Tholucs,  and  Henderson,  **  viros  summos 
et  maximoe."  After  preying  on  such  exalted  quarry,  it  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  he  should  pounce  on  such  humble  game.  Is  this  to  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  principle  that  the  appetite  for  abuse  once  ex- 
cited, and  ^^  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on,"  loses  in  discrimination  what 
it  gains  in  keenness,  and  becomes  more  ravenous  than  nice ;  or,  on 
the  more  familiar  principle — that  the  falcon  flies  at  the  nod  of  its 
keeper,  and  the  spaniel  barks  when  his  master  bids  him  ?  Thersi- 
tes'  imitators  should  remember  Thersites'  fate — ^AchiUes'  fist  silenced 
the  railings,  by  demolishing  the  railer. 

*  Camerarii  vita  Melaaethonis.    Pfooemium.    Iipd».    1696. 
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preter  of  Scripture,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Had 
Mr  Locke's  honours  no  foundation,  but  his  skill  in 
Biblical  criticism,  they  would  stand  on  a  tottering 
basis.  It  is  his  well-earned  fame  as  the  philosopher 
of  the  mind,  which  preserves  his  Biblical  labours 
from  oblivion.  His  commentary  contains,  indeed, 
a  few  good  remarks,  but  he  gave,  we  rather  think, 
the  first  example,  in  this  country,  of  that  misinterpre* 
tation  on  principle  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  which 
Dr  John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  with  such  a  waste  of  la- 
bour, perfected  into  a  system."*  My  opinion  has 
not  materially  altered  as  to  Mr  Locke's  merits  as  an 
interpreter ;  and  as  to  his  theology,  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  more  akin  to  Pelagianism  than  to  Ar- 
minianism. 

The  appellation  given  by  me  to  Mr  Locke,  is  not 
**  an  excellent  divine,"  but  "  an  accomplished  philo- 
sophical jurist,"  which  I  think  few  qualified  judges 
will  account  an  unmerited  or  inappropriate  eulogium. 
It  is  Dr  Watts,  not  Mr  Locke,  whom  I  term  an  ex- 
cellent divine.  Now,  though  from  some  of  Dr 
Watts'  opinions  even  on  important  subjects,  I  en- 
tirely dissent,  yet  still  I  apprehend  he  is  fairly  enti- 
tled to  the  appellation,  "  an  excellent  divine  "  The 
passage  referred  to  in  my  assailant's  remarks,  runs 
thus :  "  Dr  Watts  states  that  the  design  of  civil  go- 
Temment  is  to  secure  the  persons,  properties,  the 

*  Strictures  on  Mr  Yates'  Vindication  of  Unitarianism,  p.  26. 
Glasg.  1816. 
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just  liberty  and  peace  of  mankind,  from  the  invasions 
and  injuries  of  their  neighbours." — "  The  common- 
wealth," says  Locke,  "  seems  to  me  a  society  of  men 
constituted  only  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and 
advancing  their  civil  interests.  Civil  interests  I  call 
life,  liberty,  health,  and  indolency  of  body,  and  the 
possession  of  outward  things,  such  as  money,  lands, 
house  furniture,  and  the  like.  In  perfect  conformity 
with  this  excellent  divine,  and  this  accomplished  phi- 
losophical jurist,"  &c. 

How  the  author  was  led  into  the  course  of  misre- 
presentation he  has  followed,  may  be  accounted  for 
on  various  suppositions.  Stupidity,  malignity,  or  in- 
advertence, will  solve  the  problem.  His  book  abun- 
dantly refutes  the  first  supposition.  Its  author  la- 
bours under  no  such  deficiency  of  understanding  as 
would  at  once  account  and  apologise  for  such  a  mis- 
take. There  is  much  to  give  plausibility  to  the  se- 
cond supposition,  but  it  would  require  to  be  support- 
ed by  even  stronger  evidence,  than  that  book  con- 
tains, to  be  innocently  entertained,  and  we  therefore 
readily  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  third  hypothesis, 
and  set  it  down,  as  one  of  many  proofs,  that  he  had 
not  carefully  considered  the  book,  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  refote. 

This  exposure  of  his  rashness  may  be  of  use  to 
him,  if  it  lead  him  to  attend  to  the  counsel  of  the 
wise  Ben  Sirach  (the  advice,  though  from  the  Apo- 
crypha, is  a  wholesome  one),  "  Blame  not  before  thou 
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hast  examined  the  truth :  Understand  first,  and  then 
rebuke."*  If  he  does  not  follow  this  advice,  he  will 
probably  again  verify  the  adage,  which  carries  with 
it  a  far  higher  authority,  "  He  that  answereth  a  mat- 
ter before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  shame  to 

him."t 

To  bring  a  serious  charge  against  a  numerous  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  whose  reputation  for  sound- 
ness in  the  faith  has,  during  the  whole  century  of  its 
existence,  been  untainted,  on  the  ground  of  an  opi- 
nion, casually  expressed,  by  one  of  their  ministers,  on 
the  merits  of  a  particular  writer,  even  if  that  opinion 
had  been  incorrect,  surely  would  not  savour  of  that 
**  charity"  which  "  thinketh  no  evil."  "  The  Seceders 
are  not  what  their  fathers  were — a  spurious  liberality 
is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  earnest  contendings  for 
the  faith.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  miracle  if  they  remain 
for  half  a  century  longer  to  be  distinguished  for  their 
attachment  to  ancient  orthodoxy— and  there  is  evi- 
dence afforded  for  all  this."  And  what  is  this  evi- 
dence? All  these  foul  charges  against,  all  these 
dark  forebodings  about  the  Seceders,  are  founded  on 
a  single  short  expression  of  one  of  their  ministers, 
which,  on  examination  is  found  to  be,  '^  Dr  Isaac 
Watts  was  an  excellent  divine."  The  back  of  a  tor- 
toise is  as  good  a  foundation  for  the  world,  as  such  a 
saying  is  for  such  a  charge.  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  when  a  man  can  on  such  evidence  not 

*  Ecclefldasticns  xi.  7.  t  Prov.  xviii.  13. 
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only  "  take  up,"  but  in  his  closet  excogitate,  and 
then  proclaim,  from  the  press,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  such  "  a  reproach  against 
his  neighbour." 

This  gentleman,  like  his  principal,  seems  to  be  of 
a  very  pugnacious  disposition.  "  Let  me  be  met," 
he  exclaims,  "  on  every  point,  and  let  my  opponent 
step  by  step  defend  what  I  have  attacked."  This 
challenge,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  must  remain  un- 
accepted. •  A  sufficient  reason  has  already  been  given 
for  this  ;  but  there  are  two  others  in  reserve.  I  do 
not  think  it  wise  to  fight  with  those  who  use  poison- 
ed weapons.  I  dare  not  employ  such  implements,  so 
that  we  would  not  be  on  equal  terms  :  And,  besides, 
both  the  second  and  his  principal  would  do  well  to 
consider  that  those  who  set  at  defiance  at  once  the 
decencies  of  Christian  debate,  and  the  usages  of 
literary  warfare,  "  degrade  themselves,"  as  Person 
says,  ^'  from  that  rank  in  literature,  which  entitles  one 
writer  to  challenge  another,"*  and  to  decline  in  such 
a  case  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  is  understood  as  an  in- 
dication of  fear,  not  of  being  foiled  in,  but  of  being 
disgraced  by  the  combat. 

Of  the  remarkable  individual,  whose  unprovoked 
attack  occasioned  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  Treatise,  and  who  in  his  lettersf  has  afforded  the 

*  PorBon*8  Letten  to  Travis,  p.  406.    Lond.  1790. 
t  Of  the  spirit  of  these  extraordinary  prodactions,  the  following 
specimens  will  enable  the  reader,  who  may  not  have  seen  them,  to 
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public  ample  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  his 
temper,  talents,  acquirements,  and  cause,  I  have  only 
to  say,  in  the  words  of  Casaubon  about  Gretzer, 
one  of  his  opponents,  who  is  described  as  "  homo  vi- 
rulentissimus,  maledicendi  fere  professus,  et*scurrili 
dicacitate  nemini  secundus" — (such  men  have  been 

form  a  jadgment.   The  Lectures  are  described  as,  ^^  revolutionary  and 
neological  discourses,  in  almost  every  page"  of  which  *^  occur  &lse 
reasonings ;"  containing  ^'  perveraiona  of  Scripture  so  flagrant  as  to 
be  not  only  irreverent  to  God,  but  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
every  reader,"  one  passage  being  ^'  not  only  absurd  but  blasphemous," 
and  one  sentence  so  ^  expressive  of  deep  malignity,"  that  if  it  may 
be  equalled  it  cannot  be  surpassed ;  inculcating  ^^  sentiments  finaught 
with  absurdity,"  ^^  against  which  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
alike  revolt,"  ^'  fidse,  heretical,  and  pernicious  doctrines,  which  suit 
weU  with  the  infidel  suppo^ers  of  the  present  ungodly  school  of  politi- 
cal philosophers ;"  teaching  and  exemplifying  a  ^*  casuistry  worthy  of 
a  whole  conclave  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola,"  **'  dislionourable  and 
dangerous  subterfuges,"  "  artful  evasion,  sophistical  criticism,"  and 
^  paltry  sophistry,  with  which  it  Ib  disgusting  to  deal."   Their  author 
18  denounced  as  *'  a  dangerous  citizen,"  and  ^  a  most  unsound  exposi- 
tor of  the  word  of  God,"  who,  though  "  a  theological  professor  of  a 
denomination  long  distinguished  for  orthodoxy,"  ^'  tramples  on  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  gives  to  the  winds  the  solemn  precepts  of  the 
apostle,"  ^^  makes  void  the  word  of  God  as  grossly  as  was  done  by  the 
Pharisees  through  their  traditions ;"  makes  as  great  ^^  havoc  of  the 
word  of  God,"  as|  ever  any  neologian  did,  ^'  preaches  sedition  under 
as  specious  a  garb  as  the  most  accomplished  Jesuit  could  employ," 
^  teaches  direct  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  God,  and  places  the 
'vriU  of  man  above  the  will  of  God,"  is  *'  a  dishonest  disputant,"  a 
^  most  insufficient  and  dangerous  guide,"  is  '^ self-condemned,"  ^^know- 
ing  that  he  is  wrong,  without  having  the  candour  to  acknowledge  it," 
^  lias  imbibed  a  spirit  of  political  agitation,"  is  ^'  an  inflamed  dema- 
gogfue^"  '^  a  hot-headed  agitator,"  whose  '^  ardour  after  change  and 
innovation  indicate  a  mind  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  resembling  the  trou- 
bled sea,  which  casts  forth^mire  and  dirt ;"  and  he  is  counselled,  '^  if 
immured  in  a  prison,  to  which  the  violated  laws  of  his  country  have 

C 
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found  in  all  ages), — ^'  Demiror  furoreh  hominis, 

S£D  ME  ILLE  NON  JHOYET."* 

This  work,  though  its  origin  and  primary  refer- 
ence may  seem  calculated  to  excite  only  a  local  and 
temporary  interest,  refers  to  a  subject  of  general 
and  permanent  importance.  It  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  respecting  civil  establishments  of  re- 
ligion,— ^that  question  which  yields  to  few  in  magni- 
tude, M  involving  in  its  right  resolution,  the  most 
valuable  interests  of  mankind,  both  as  individuals  and 

consigned  him,  to  remain  in  that  confinement,  tiU,  after  serious  con- 
sideration, he  is  convinced  of  the  evil  of  trampling  on  the  ordinance 
of  man  and  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  experiencing  the  painful  ef- 
fects of  the  one,  ho  may  be  led  to  ponder  the  more  serious  and  aw- 
ful oonsequenees  of  the  other." 

Were  my  accuser  belieyed,  the  tendency  of  my  doctrine  and  con- 
duct could  not  be  better  described,  than  in  the'fbUowing  vigorous 
sentence  of  the  great  Qenevaa  Reformer: — ^^Non  aliorsum  spec- 
tat  nisi  ut  regibus  sua  soeptia  e  manibus  extorqueantur,  tribunalla 
judioiaque  omnia  predpitentur,  subvertantur  ordin^s  omnes  etpolitie, 
pax  et  quies  populi  perturbetur,  leges  omnes  abrogentur,  dominia  et 
possessiones  dissipentur,  omnia  denique,  suisum  deorsum  volvantur." 
— ^olDJtit  Prtfat  ad  In$tU,  Christ  p.  1.  Folio.  Aigent.  1545. 
Such  were  the  calumnies  uttered  against  the  reformers  of  the  fifteenth 
oentuiy, — and,  like  them,  to  have  <<  aU  manner  of  evil  spoken  against 
me"  (dttpcov),  gratuitously,  when  maintaining  substantially  the  same 
cause,  I  count  no  common  honour. — Xaip»  km  cryaXXiaM«— -Matth. 
V.  12. 

**  I  win  show  you.  Sir,  what  is  eailino,"  says  the  author  of  the 
above  revflings,  towards  the  close  of  the  large  pamphlet|>  fidr  speci- 
men of  which  has  been  exhibited.  The  promise  ia  iU  placed.  To 
show  '*  what  railing  is,"  was  then  ^'  actum  agere" — a  complete  work 
of  supererogation.  The  pithy  sentence  should  be  transferred  in  the 
next  ^^  Thousand"  to  the  title-page — and  would  form  a  most  appropri- 
ate motto. 

*  Wolfii  Casauboniana,  pp.  4,  205.    Hamb.  1710. 
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as  civil  and  religious  bodies,  and  which  has  at  length 
excited  such  a  sense  of  its  true  character,  as  secures 
that  it  shall  never  cease  to  agitate  the  public  mind 
of  this  country,  till  it  is  satisfactorily  settled.  To 
many,  as  well  as  to  the  Author,  it  is  evident  that  it 
admits  only  of  one  mode  of  satisfactory  settlement : 
— ^the  entire  disconnexion  of  Churdi  and  State. 

By  all  who  are  not  naturally  incapable  of  reflection, 
or  have  not  been  disqualified  for  its  exercise  by  the 
influence  of  powerful  prejudice  or  excited  passion, 
the  religious  establishments  of  this  country  are  seen 
to  be  exposed  to  unprecedented  dangers,  from  the  in<- 
creased  intelligence,  if  not  from  the  declining  religion, 
of  the  age,  which,  from  their  obviously  diminished 
and  diminishing  hold  on  the  convictions  and  affec- 
tions of  the  community,  they  are  but  ill  prepared  to 
meet.^  And  it  is  surely  desirable  to  all  enlightened 
lovers  of  their  country,  that  the  great  crisis  which  is 
obviously  approaching — which  cannot  be  avoided, 
nor  probably  very  long  delayed— the  most  important 

*  Whether  it  was  natural  incapacity,  or  accidental  disqualification 
which  was  at  work,  certainly  the  following  picture  of  the  Establish- 
ment by  an  evangelical  clergyman,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  self-delu- 
sion:— ^^  Our  Establishment  is  at  this  time  (1834),  exhibiting  to 
every  beholder  a  model  of  temperate  forbearance,  dignified  calmness, 
and  truly  Christian  patience  of  revilings.  May  she  ever  pursue  this 
exalted  course,  and  she  will  sail,  like  the  eagle  in  the  lofty  regions  of 
the  skies,  far  above  the  reach  of  the  shafts  of  her  assailants,  upon 
whom,  if  she  cast  her  penetrating  glance  for  an  instant,  it  will  only 
be  in  pity^  for  the  wasted  but  not  less  hostile  efibrts  of  those,  who  have 
not  the  strength  to  send  an  arrow,  with  sufficient  force  even  to  ruffle 
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crisis  which  has  occurred  in  this  country  since  the  Re- 
formation*— should  pass  like  the  revolution  of  1832, 
without  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  with  the 
least  possible  sacrifice  of  individual  happiness. 

It  will  be  a  fearful  catastrophe,  if,  through  obsti- 
nacy on  the  part  of  Churchmen,  and  indolence  on 
the  part  of  Dissenters,  the  disruption  of  the  tie  which 
binds  the  Church  to  the  State,  be  left  to  the  unscru- 
pulous hands  of  a  justly  incensed,  but  very  imper- 
fectly enlightened  populace.  Yet  to  this,  if  preven- 
tive measures  are  not  timely  adopted,  it  must  come, 
and  may  come  sooner  than  we  think. 

the  radiant  plumage  of  her  wings."  *  The  ostrich,  with  her  head  be- 
hind the  rock,  fancying  herself  safe,  because  she  does  not  see  her  pur- 
suers, would  be  a  more  appropriate  emblem  of  their  Establishment, — 
and  Gatheroole  and  Philpots  are  living  impersonations  of  her  ^*  tem- 
perate forbearance  and  dignified  calmness." 

*  The  foUowing  eloquent  warning  is  not  the  less  instructive  and 
impressive,  when  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeds  is  considered  :-— 
^  What  times  are  coming  upon  the  earth,  we  know  not,  but  the  ge- 
neral expectation  of  persons  of  all  characters,  in  all  nations,  is  an  in- 
stinct implanted  by  God,  to  warn  us  of  a  coming  storm.  Not  one  na- 
tion only,  but  all ;  not  one  class  of  thinkers,  but  aU ;  they  who  fear 
and  they  who  hope,  and  who  fear  and  hope  things  opposite ;  they 
who  are  immersed  in  their  worldly  schemes,  and  they  who  look  for 
some  *  coming  of  God's  kingdom;'  they  who  watch  this  world's 
signs,  and  they  who  watch  for  the  next,  alike  have  their  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  somewhat  which  is  coming,  though  whether  it.  be  the  vials 
of  His  wrath,  or  the  glories  of  His  kingdom,  or  whether  the  one  shall 
be  the  herald  to  the  other,  none  can  teU.  They  who  can  calculate 
what  is  likely,  speak  of  it ;  they  who  cannot,  /eel  its  coming ;  the 
spirits  of  the  unseen  world  seem  to  be  approaching  to  us,  and  '  awe 

*  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  A«M. 
Pref.  p.  zi.     Lend.  1834. 
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In  these  circumstances,  surely  all  enlightened  pa- 
triots ought  to  bestir  themselves.  What  is  the  course 
which  Churchmen,  continuing  Churchmen,  ought  to 
adopt  with  the  design  of  preparing  for  the  crisis,  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  point  out.  The  only 
advice  our  principles  permit  us  to  give  them,  is, 
"  Come  out,  and  be  separate,'* — an  advice  which  few, 
even  of  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  children  of 
Zion  though  in  Babylon,  seem  disposed  to  comply 
with.  Dissenters  could  not  wish  Churchmen  to  adopt 
measures  better  fitted  for  hastening  the  dissolution 
of  the  "(Connexion  between  the  Church  and  State,  than 

comes  onus,  and  trembling,  which  maketh  aU  the  bones  to  shake  ;'* 
*  all  nations  are  shaken  ;'t — there  is  ^  upon  the  earth  distress  of  na- 
tions, with  perplexity,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  after  those  things,  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth.' j; 
Times  of  trouble  there  have  been  before ;  but  such  a  time,  in  which 
every  thing,  every  where,  tends  in  one  direction,  to  one  mighty  strug- 
gle, of  one  sort— of  faith  with  infidelity,  lawlessness  with  rule,  Christ 
with  Antichrist,  there  seems  never  to  have  been  till  now."—-"  God 
wameth  us  by  the  very  swiftness,  with  which  all  things  are  moving 
around  us,  that  it  is  He  who  is  impelling  them ;  man  cannot  impart 
such  speed,  nor  rouse  the  winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  hea- 
vens, nor  bring  men  s  varying  wills  towards  one  uniform  result,  and 
therewith  He  warns  us  to  beware  how  we  attempt  to  guide,  what  He 
thus  manifestly  is  governing." — Patience  and  Confidence  the  Strength 
qfthe  Churchy  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  6th  qf  Novembery  before  the 
University  qfOxfordy  at  St  Mary's^  and  published  at  the  wish  qfmany 
qf  its  Membersy  by  the  Bev,  E.  B,  Puseyy  D.  D.  Regius  Prqfessor  qf 
Hebrewy  S^c.  S^c,  pp.  4^-52.  Qlasg.  reprint.  1838. — Dr  Pusey  is 
one  of  the  Heads  of  the  new  Oxonian  sect,  of  "  via  media"  men, 
who  seem  disposed  to  pitch  their  tent  on  some  very  narrow  slippery 
ground,  a  hitherto  "  terra  incognita,"  between  the  regions  of  Roman- 
ism and  Protestantism,  but  considerably  nearer  the  former. 

•  Job.  iv.  U,  15.  t  Hag.  ii.  7.  X  Luke  xxi.  25,  26. 
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those  which  they  are  pursuing  at  present  in  both  ends 
of  our  island,  and  especially  in  Ireland.  Their  only 
regret  both  for  their  brethren  in  the  church,  and  for 
themselyes,  is,  that  these  measures  are  not  quite  so 
well  fitted  to  secure  the  peacefiil,  as  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  that  object. 

What  is  the  course  which  principled  Dissenters 
ought  to  adopt  in  present  circumstances,  as  it  is  a 
problem  of  deeper  interest  to  most  of  my  readers,  so 
happily  is  it  of  much  easier  solution.  At  all  times, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  it  was  their  duty — a  duty, 
alas!  very  imperfectly  performed  by  them,  to  use 
perseveringly  all  constitutional  means  for  putting  as 
speedy  and  as  peaceable  an  end  as  possible,  to  what 
must  appear  to  them  both  in  a  civil  and  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  a  system  rooted  in  injustice,  and  fruit- 
ful of  mischief:  And  now  that  the  termination  of 
that  state  of  things  is  obviously  approaching,  and 
approaching  in  a  somewhat  alarming  form,  it  becomes 
them  to  employ  every  method  consistent  with  their 
principles,  that  the  desired  good  may  be  obtained 
with  as  slight  a  mixture  as  possible  of  counter-balanc- 
ing evil. 

The  great  hazard  to  be  anticipated  and  guarded 
against,  is  the  violent  collision  of  the  Church  and  her 
powerful  supporters,  with  the  still  more  powerful 
masses  of  the  people,  whose  interests  of  every  kind 
are  every  day  more  clearly  seen,  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  an  enormous  amoimt  in  the  support  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  monopoly.  This  evil  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed, but  by  having  the  eyes  of  our  legislators  opened 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case^  that  they  may  be  in* 
duced  to  do,  coo^titutionally  and  quietly,  what  other-* 
wise  vdll  be  done  for  them,  amid  the  turbulence  of 
excited  passions,  endangering  the  existence  of  the 
most  stable  civil  institutions  of  the  country. 

By  &r  the  most  effectual  method  of  gaining  this 
object  on  the  part  of  Dissenters  appears  to  be,-^the 
acting  out  the  principles  contained  in  the  following 
exposition.  Were  all,  or  were  even  the  great  body 
of  the  Dissenters  in  this  country,  quietly,  yet  reso- 
lutely to  refuse  to  yield  support  to  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  of  which  they  conscientiously  disapprove, 
following  in  the  peaceful  and  praiseworthy  track  of 
the  Friends,  the  attention  of  the  government  and  the 
legislature,  would  T)e  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  subject, 
which  has  been  but  little  considered,  and  is  not  at 
all  understood  by  them ;  and  the  impossibility  of  long 
upholding  the  present  system,  would  glare  on  them 
with  an  evidence  which  would  persuade  them,  even 
against  their  will,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  pre- 
paring for  an  approaching  event,  which,  if  met  unpre- 
pared, may  have  consequences  from  which  all  sound- 
minded,  right-hearted  men,  to  whatever  religious  or 
political  party  they  belong,  would  start  back  with 
alarm. 

Were  the  Dissenters  generally  to  refuse  to  pay 
church  taxes,  no  government  which  could  exist  in 
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this  country,  whether  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  durst 
continue  from  year  to  year  the  measures  which 
would  be  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  support  the  Esta- 
blishments. They  would  be  obliged  practically  to  re- 
peal the  law  for  their  maintenance,  so  far  as  Dissen- 
tera  are  concerned,  and  this  would  be  found  equiva- 
lent to  a  dissolution  of  the  connexion  of  Church 
and  State.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  "  no- 
thing is  so  invincible  as  determined  non-compliance. 
He  that  resists  by  force  may  be  avercome  by  greater 
force ;  but  nothing  can  overcome  a  calm  and  fixed 
determination  not  to  obey.** 

To  follow  the  course,  which  I  recommend  both  byjny 
doctrine  and  by  my  practice,  is  to  "  follow  the  things 
that  make  for  peace."  Violence  is  equally  to  be  de- 
precated for  the  sake  of  Christians  in  the  Established 
Churches  and  out  of  them ;  and  that  Dissenter  acts 
the  kindest  part  to  his  Christian  brethren  in  the 
church,  though  they  may  not  think  so,  as  well  as  the 
most  consistent  part  in  reference  to  what  he  accounts 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  who,  by  peace- 
able non-obedience  to  an  unjust  law,  and  patient  sub- 
mission to  its  consequences,  adopts  the  course  which, 
above  all  others,  gives  the  /airest  promise  of  prevent- 
ing that  violent  disruption  of  Church  and  State,  which 
otherwise,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  by  which 
the  affigiirs  of  men  are  regulated,  cannot  be  very  long 
delayed.  Could  the  thinking  and  the  influential 
portion  of  the  community  be  but  brought  to  look 
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the  present  dangers  of  the  country,  as  connected  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  full  in  the  face,  and  act  accord- 
ing  to  the  impression  which  such  a  view  must  pro- 
duce, these  dangers  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  annihilated.  If  they  obstinately  refuse  to  follow 
this  course, — "  Down  comes  the  thunderbolt," — and 
"  who  shall  live  when  God  does  this  !"* 

These  observations  would  have  force,  were  the 
course  recommended  merely  consistent  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  religious  and  moral  duty — ^how 
greatly  must  that  force  be  increased  if  it  be,  as  I  am 
convinced  it  is,  sanctioned  and  required  by  their  ob- 
ligations. Those  concerned  would  do  well  to  consi- 
der whether  in  following  an  opposite  course,  they  are 
not  only  neglecting  an  innocent  means  of  doing  much 
good,  and  preventing  much  evil,  but  incurring  direct 
criminality  in  "  building  again  what  they  have  de- 
stroyed."    It  were  easy  to  substantiate  the  charge  of 

*  *'*•  These  are  terrible  conjunctures,  when  the  discontents  of  a  na- 
tion— ^not  light  and  capricious  discontents,  but  discontents  which 
haye  been  steadily  increasing  during  a  long  series  of  years — ^have  at- 
tained their  full  maturity.  The  discerning  few  predict  the  approach 
of  these  conjunctures,  but  predict  in  vain.  To  the  many,  the  evil 
season  comes,  as  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noon  comes  to  a  people 
of  savages.  Society,  which  but  a  short  time  before,  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  repose,  is  on  a  sudden  agitated  with  the  most  fearful  convul- 
sions, and  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution ;  and  the  rulers 
who,  till  the  mischief  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary  remedies, 
had  never  bestowed  one  thought  on  its  existence,  stand  bewildered 
and  panic-stricken,  without  hope  or  resource,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion. One  such  conjuncture  this  generation  has  seen.  God  grant 
that  we  may  never  see  another." — Edin.  Review^  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  162. 
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folly.     It  will  be  difficult  to  rebut  the  charge  of 
guilt. 

Under  a  deep  impression  of  the  truth  and  import- 
ance of  these  principles,  I  most  eamei^tly  call  the  at- 
tention of  Dissenters  throughout  the  kingdom  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  discussed  in  these  pages. 
The  more  thoroughly  the  principles  they  uphold  are 
examined,  the  more  reasonable  I  am  persuaded  will 
they  appear  to  be  in  themselves — ^the  more  abun- 
dantly supported  by  appropriate  evidence— the  more 
obviously  calculated  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  prosperity  of  religion.  If  they 
are  not  true,  let  them  be  disproved.  If  they  are  true, 
let  Churchmen  embrace  them,  and  let  Dissenters 
act  on  them. 


4,  Bbllbyue  Tbrbacs,  November  19, 1838. 
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we  should  in  his  strength  rather  embrace  all  reproaches  and  tortures  of  men, 
to  be  stript  of  all  outward  comforts,  and  if  it  were  possible  die  a  thousand 
deaths,  rather  than  to  do  any  thing  against  the  least  tittle  of  the  truth  of 
Crod,  or  against  the  light  of  our  own  consciences.*' — Confession  op  Faith  op 
THE  Baptist  Chuaches.     1643. 

"  Government  ought  to  be  supported ;  no  person  who  knows  what  the 
terms  mean  will  deny  it.  Government  may  be  rightly  resisted ;  no  friend 
to  the  revolution,  or  to  the  title  by  which  the  House  of  Hanover  sits  on  the 
throne  of  the  three  kingdoms,  will  deny  it" — Bishop  Watson. 

"  Cursed  for  ever  be  that  doctrine  which  countenances  disobedience  to  ma- 
gistrates :  Our  dispute  at  this  time  is  not  about  obedience,  but  the  measure 
of  obedience." — Jus  Popuh. 
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CIVIL  OBEDIENCE. 


THE  LAW. 

"  LRT  EVERY  SOUL  BE  SUBJECT  UNTO  THE  HIGHER  POWERS, 
FOR  THERE  IS  NO  POWER  BUT  OF  GOD:  THE  POWERS  THAT 
BE  ARE  ORDAINED  OF  OOD.  WHOSOEVER  THEREFORE  UK&IST- 
ETH  THE  POWER,  RESISTETH  THE  ORDINANCE  OF  GOD;  AND 
THEY  THAT  RESIST  SHALL  RECEIVE  TO  THEMSELVES  DAMNA- 
TION. FOR  RULERS  ARE  NOT  A  TERROR  TO  GOOD  WORKS, 
BUT  TO  THE  EVIL.  WILT  THOU  THEN  NOT  BE  AFRAID  OF 
THE  POWER?  DO  THAT  WHICH  18  GOOD,  AND  THOU  SHALT 
HAVE  PRAISE  OF  THE  SAME.  FOR  HE  IS  THE  MINISTER  OF 
GOD  TO  THEE  FOR  GOOD.  BUT  IF  THOU  DO  THAT  WHICH  IS 
EVIL,  BR  afraid;  FOR  HE  BEARETH  NOT  THE  SWORD  IN 
vain:  FOR  HE  IS  THE  MINISTER  OF  GOD,  A  REVENGER  TO 
EXECUTE  WRATH  UPON  HIM  THAT  DOETH  EVIL.  WHEREFORE 
YE  MUST  NEEDS  BE  SUBJECT,  NOT  ONLY  FOR  WRATH,  BUT 
ALSO  FOR  CONSCIENCE'  SAKE.  FOR,  FOR  THIS  CAUSE  PAY  YE 
TRIBUTE  ALSO  '.  FOR  THEY  ARE  OOD's  MINISTERS,  ATTENDING 
CONTINUALLY  UPON  THIS  VERY  THING.  RENDER  THEREFORE 
TO  ALL  THEIR  DUES  :  TRIBUTE  TO  WHOM  TRIBUTE  IS  DUE  ; 
CUSTOM  TO  WHOM  CUSTOM  ;  FEAR  TO  WHOM  FEAR  ;  HONOUR 
TO  WHOM  HONOUR."* 


INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  LAW. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  Christian  men  have  introd. 
but  little  to  do  with  politics,  and  Christian  mi'  pomuo  doc 
nisters  still  less ;  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  ^cS^a^" 
observation  is  both  true  and  important.    A  Chris- 
tian, to  whatever  class  of  society  he  belongs,  has 
little  to  do  with  politics,  in  comparison  with  reli- 

*  Romans  ziii.  1-7. 
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iNTROD.  gion.  He  is  a  citizen  of  heaven — ^he  is  a  pilgrim 
and  a  sojourner  on  the  earth, — and  he  is  charge- 
able with  inconsistency  as  well  as  folly  and  sin, 
when  he  gives  that  place  in  his  regard  to  "  things 
seen  and  temporal,"  which  is  due  only  to  "  things 
unseen  and  eternal."  His  primary  employment,  to 
which  every  thing  else  must  be  made  subservient, 
is  to  "  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness." A  Christian  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  has  little  to  do  vrith  politics,  in  comparison 
vrith  his  "  own  business."  To  "  provide  for  his 
ovni,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house," — 
to  '^  work  with  his  hands  that  which  is  good,  that 
he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,"  are 
his  indispensable  duties;  and  such  a  Christian 
man  acts  a  very  criminal  and  inconsistent  part, 
if  he  wastes  that  time  and  thought  and  active 
energy  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses, in  perusing  political  pamphlets,  attending 
political  meetings,  and  organizing  plans  for  the 
better  management  of  the  State. 

nor  of  Chris-      If  thoso  remarks  be  just  in  reference  to  Chris- 
tian ministen.  ^ 

tians  in  general,  they  apply  with  redoubled  force 
to  Christian  ministers.  When  the  sacred  na- 
ture— ^the  wide  extent — and  the  transcendant  im- 
portance of  a  minister's  duty  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
incongruous  and  improper  in  "  the  soldier  of 
Christ  Jesus"  unnecessarily  to  ''  entangle  himself 
-  with  the  af&irs  of  this  life."  It  is  not  thus  that  he 
will  ^*  please  him  who  has  chosen  him  to  be  a 
soldier."  One  of  the  mo?t  powerful  objections 
to  the  civil  establishment  of  Christianitv,  arises 
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from  its  tendency,  most  unhappily  manifested  in  introd. 
its  effects,  to  transform  those  who  should  be  the 
ministers  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  into  zealous 
partizans,  or  factious  opponents  of  the  existing 
administrators  of  civil  power.  It  is  infinitely  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  messenger  of  God*  to  stoop 
to  be  the  tool  or  subordinate  agent  of  any  set  of 
statesmen,  whether  in  possession  or  in  pursuit  of 
power — and  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  discordant 
with  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  his  function,  to  become  a  political  agita- 
tor, a  leader  of  the  designing  and  the  factious,  a 
disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.  The  sphere 
of  the  appropriate  studies  and  labours  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister,  is  elevated  iar  above  that  in  which 
the  worldly  politician  pursues  his  busy  and  per- 
plexing course, — and  when  he  descends  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  he  realizes  the  mystic  em- 
blem of  the  Apocalypse— -he  becomes  a  "  falling 
star"* — and  the  effect  of  his  abandonment  of  scrip- 
tural for  political  studies — of  the  labours  of  the 
pastor  for  the  labours  of  the  partizan,  is  usually 
the  embittering  of  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary.f 

But  while  the  maxim,  that  private  Christians  christians 
have  little,  and  Christian  ministers  less,  to  do  ""i^^  po"'i<^* 
with  politics,  like  most  proverbial  sayings,  is, 
within  certain  boundaries,  just  and  important,  in 
its  unlimited  sense  it  is  at  once  false  and  mis- 
chievous. When  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  he 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen.  When  he  is  in- 
vested with  spiritual  privileges,  he  does  not  for- 
feit  natural  rights.     His  new  religious  relations 

•  Vide  Note  I.  t  Rev.  viii.  10, 11. 
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1HTROD.  do  not  annihilate  or  even  derange  his  old  civil 
relations.  A  Christian  is  necessarily  a  man  of 
public  spirit.  lie  has  a  generous  interest  in  the 
welfisu^  of  all  men,  the  fervour  of  which  increases 
vnth  the  closeness  of  the  relation  which  he  bears 
to  them.  By  such  a  person,  political  arrange- 
ments, intimately  connected  as  they  are,  not 
merely  with  the  external,  present  comfort,  but 
with  the  moral  improvement  and  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  mankind,  must  be  and  ought  to  be 
heedfiilly  regarded ;  and  it  is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  every  Christian  has  a  variety  of  duties 
to  perform  to  civil  government,  which  cannot  be 
discharged  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
acceptable  to  God — as  a  "  reasonable  service," 
vrithout  distinct  apprehensions  of  their  nature  and 
obligation.* 
gj«;^^^  These  observations  are  as  applicable  to  minis- 
pkun.  ^^^  ^  ^  other  Christians;  and,  in  addition,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  as  ministers  are  bound 
not  only  to  discharge  the  duties  of  good  subjects, 
but  to  explain  and  recommend  those  duties  to 
their  people,  in  the  course  of  their  public  instruc- 
tions, they  must  be  at  once  well  acquainted  vrith 
the  principles  of  sacred  Scripture  on  this  subject, 
and  with  the  political  relations  of  those  to  whom 
they  minister,  to  enable  them  to  perform  this 
part  of  their  official  duty  like  "  workmen  who 
need  not  be  ashamed."! 
TiL,  MiHiurt  The  Apostle  Paul  was  certainly  both  a  very 
^'^^  good  Christian  and  a  very  good  Christian  minis- 
ter, and,  moreover,  "  spoke"  and  wrote  "  as  he 

*  Vide  Note  IL  f  Vide  Note  III. 
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was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost-/'  and  though  intbod. 
equally  removed  from  the  meanness  of  the  obse- 
quious,  time-serving  political  agent,  and  from  the 
turbulence  of  the  self-constituted  reformer  and 
fitctious  demagogue — ^he  yet,  in  the  interesting 
paragraph  which  lies  before  us  for  exposition,  en- 
ters briefly  but  comprehensively  into  a  statement 
of  the  political  relations  and  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  *whom  he  was  writing,  and  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  he  sets  before  Christian  minis- 
ters in  every  age  a  fair  example,  after  which  they 
ought  to  account  it  their  honour  and  their  duty 
to  copy. 

To  understand  thoroughly  any  book,  not  of  a  JJJJJJJiS^, 
strictly  scientific  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  be  inti-  ^^^^ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  it  was  written,  and  with  the 
customs  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  originally  addressed.     And  there 
have  been  few  sources  of  misapprehension  and 
misinterpretation,  in  reference  to  ancient  writings, 
more  copious,  than  the  coming  to  their  perusal, 
with  a  mind  unfurnished  with  the  requisite  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  entirely  pre-occupied  with 
the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  pre- 
valent  in  an  age  and  country  very  remote  from 
thoee  to  which  the  subject  of  study  belongs,  and 
possessing  comparatively  little  in  common  with 
them,  in  literary,  political,  or  religious  character. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  easy  to  meet  with  a 
more  striking  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this 
remark,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  the  passage 
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iNTROD.  of  Scripture  now  before  us  has  been  very  gene- 
rally  misinterpreted  in  opposite  ways,  by  those 
who  have  forgotten  or  overlooked  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  applied  it  to  the  resolution  of  a  ques- 
tion highly  important  in  itself,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  yet  ori- 
ginating in  a  state  of  things  totally  different  from 
that  which  must  have  been  present  to  the  apos- 
tle's mind  when  he  wrote  it,  and  to  meet  which 
must  have  been  his  direct  and  primary  object  in 
writing  it. 

litstory  of        Somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  airo, 

the  mtointrr-  ,  •'  "O    ' 

SSSSTxhi.  ^^  consequence  of  the  invasions  made  by  the  ill- 
principled  and  ill-advised  Monarchs  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  on  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  the  resistance  which  their  in- 
tolerable oppressions  at  last  provoked  from  their 
much  and  long-enduring  subjects,  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  limits  of  civil  obedience  ex- 
cited a  deep  interest,  and  was  agitated  with  much 
keenness  and  ability  on  both  sides. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Milton 
and  Vane,  and  Locke  and  Hoadly,  with  invinci- 
ble argument  and  overwhelming  eloquence,  that, 
civil  government  being  an  institution  exclusively 
intended  for  promoting  the  security  and  wel&re  of 
the  community  at  large,  whenever  that  end  is 
obviously  not  obtained — when  the  power  which 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  life  and 
property,  is  habitually  and  notoriously  exercis- 
ed in  endangering  or  destroying  both — ^it  is  the 
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right  and  the  duty  of  every  man,  by  all  lawftil  and  introd. 
constitutional  means,  to  have  the  government  so 
altered  as  to  gain  its  end ;  and  if  all  other  me- 
thods be  found  ineffectual  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary alteration,  that  the  people  have  the  right,  as 
well  as  the  power,  to  put  down  so  intolerable  a 
tyranny  by  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by 
Barclay,  and  Hobbes,  and  Filmer,  and  Parker, 
and  an  almost  innumerable  host  of  expectants  or 
possessors  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  that  go- 
vernors hold  their  situation  by  divine  right,  and 
are  accountable  only  to  God  for  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  with  which  he  has  invested  them  ; 
that  whatever  they  command,  must  be  cheerfully 
obeyed  (some  holding  this  without  limitation, 
teaching  that  the  command  of  the  magistrate  is 
the  subject's  ultimate  rule — others,  admitting  as 
an  exception  what  is  directly  opposed  to  a  clearly 
expressed  divine  command), — ^that  whatever  they 
inflict  must  be  patiently  borne,  however  unjust, 
and  that  in  no  case  can  subjects  resist  or  oppose 
magistrates  without  exposing  themselves  to  eter- 
nal damnation. 

The  courtly  divines  who  espoused  these  latter 
opinions,  loudly  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  counted  the 
very  citadel  of  their  cause.  In  the  agitation  of 
passion  utterly  forgetting,  or  warped  by  interest, 
studiously  keeping  out  of  view,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Christians  in  Rome, — ^a  small  body, 
— chiefly  of  the  lower  orders, — ^raany  of  them  fo- 
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iNTROD.  reigners, — ^under  a  Heathen  government,  essen- 
tially  absolute,  over  which  they  had  and  could 
have  no  control,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
British  nation — with  few  exceptions  making  a 
profession  of  Christianity, — ^under  a  government 
administered  by  men  professing  Christianity, 
essentially  ft^e,  on  whose  management  the  con- 
stitution gives  the  subjects  the  means  of  mak- 
ing an  impression  by  petition  or  representation, 
and  whose  very  existence  depends  on  their  will, 
were  by  no  means  parallel — ^from  the  passage  be- 
fore us  they  attempted  to  prove  that  the  existing 
government  was  the  ordinance  of  Grod,  its  admi- 
nistrators his  appointed  ministers,  and  that  who- 
soever resisted  them,  violated  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  drew  down  on  himself  the  righteous  ven- 
geance of  Heaven. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  one  misinterpreta^- 
tion  of  Scripture  ordinarily  leads  to  another,  and 
that,  not  only  by  him  who  misinterprets,  but  often 
also  by  those  who  oppose  him.  Instead  of  making 
their  stand  on  the  grand  leading  principles  of 
sound  reason  and  well-interpreted  Scripture,  and 
asserting  that  the  passage  before  us  had  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  limits  of  civil  obedience,  some  of 
the  able  and  noble-minded  enemies  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  divine  right  of  monarchs  to  absolute 
authority— -of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance, set  themselves  to  the  vain  and  mischievous 
attempt  to  show  that  the  apostle  does  not  here 
describe  the  Roman  government,  and  enjoin  the 
duties  of  Christians  under  it — that  he  has  no  re- 
ference to  any  existing  government,  but  that  he 
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lays  down  the  principles  on  which  civil  govern-  introd. 
ment  should  be  constituted,  and  unfolds  the  du- 
ties  which  subjects  owe  to  such  a  government. 
Following  out  these  principles  to  their  fair  results, 
some  of  them  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  Chris- 
tians are  not  morally  bound  to  yield  obedience  to 
any  government,  unless  it  is  constituted  and  admi- 
nistered  in  accordance  with  what  they  consider, 
the  principles  of  Divine  revelation.  * 

All  this  misinterpretation  on  both  sides  might 
have  been  avoided  by  attending  to  the  object 
which  the  apostle  had  in  view  in  these  remarks, 
and  to  the  mode  of  thinking,  prevalent  among  at 
least  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  which 
rendered  the  prosecution  of  that  object  neces- 
sary. We  know  that  among  the  Jews  the  opi- 
nion, grounded  on  a  mistaken  apprehension  bs  to 
the  meaning,  or  rather  reference,  of  a  passage  in 
the  law  of  Mosesf  was  prevalent,  that  no  Gentile 
government  could  have  legitimate  authority  over 
"  the  holy  nation,"  Jehovah's  "  peculiar  people" 
— ^that  God  was  their  king,  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  obey  any  subordinate  authority  which 
had  not  his  express  appointment,  and  that  pru- 
dence, not  conscience,  was  the  ground  of  their 
submission  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  while  some  went 
yet  farther,  and  held  that  it  was  unlawful  to  give 
any  token  of  subjection  to  a  heathen  power. 

The  first  Christians  generally,  and  the  members 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  particular,  were  many 
of  them  converts  from  Judaism";  and  it  was  not 
certainly  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  lose 

♦  Vide  Note  IV.  t  Deut.  xvii.  U,  15. 
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iNTROD.  these  prejudices  on  embracing  Christianity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  highly  probable,  though  (as 
Dr  Paley  remarks)  "  neither  the  Scripture,  nor 
any  subsequent  history  of  the  church,  furnish  any 
direct  attestation"*  of  the  fact,  that  the  notions 
which  have  in  after  ages  been  repeatedly  revived, 
of  the  freedom  of  the  saints  from  all  secular  au- 
thority, and  their  rightful  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  mankind,  like  most  other  errors,  prevailed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  primitive  times.  To  such 
sentiments  the  apostle  Peter  seems  to  allude  when 
he  exhorts  Christians  to  conduct  themselves  ^'  as 
firee,  and  yet  not  using  their  liberty  as  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness"  (sedition,  as  Dr  Paley  interprets 
it),  "  but  as  the  servants  of  God."f 

Admitting  the  supposition,  certainly  a  highly 
probable  one,  that  some  such  sentiments  were  ac- 
tually entertained,  or  the  undoubted  fact,  that  in 
the  former  opinions  of  many  of  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  there  was  a  natural  source  of  such  senti- 
ments, nothing  could  be  less  expected,  on  the  part 
of  the  apostle,  than  a  dissertation  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civil  government,  or  on  the 
precise  limits  within  which  obedience  to  a  govern- 
ment, founded  on  these  principles,  should  be  con- 
fined. What  we  naturally  look  for  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  is  a  clear  statement  and  power- 
ftil  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians to  the  government  under  which  they  were 
placed,  fitted  to  prevent  or  put  down  mistaken  no- 

*  Paley'8  Moral  and  Political  Philoflophy,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
t  1  Peter  ii.  16. 
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tions,  which,  if  followed  out  to  their  practical  con-  introd. 
sequences,  might  have  led  to  results  the  most  de- 
structive  to  themselves,  and  the  most  disastrous 
to  the  Christian  cause.*  The  paragraph  before  us 
exactly  answers  this  expectation.  It  '^  inculcates 
the  dtUy — ^it  does  not  describe  the  ea^tent  of  it.  It 
enforces  the  obligation  by  the  proper  sanctions  of 
Christianity,  without  intending  either  to  enlarge 
or  contract,  without  considering  indeed  the  limits 
by  which  it  is  bounden.*'f 

It  goes  on  a  principle  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  apostle's  injunctions  with  regard  to  social 
ethics,— that  Christianity  does  not  interfere  with 
existing  civil  relations.  To  the  Christian  spouse 
who  might  suppose  cohabitation  with  an  idolater 
unlawful,  he  says,  "  The  unbelieving  husband  is 
sanctified  to  the  wife,"  i.  e.  the  believing  wife ; 
**  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  to  the 
husband,"  t.  e.  the  believing  husband.  And  to 
the  slave  who  might  be  apt  to  suppose  that  be- 

*  Vide  Note  V. 

t  Paley.  Buchanan  in  his  eloquent  and  well-reasoned  dia- 
logue, "  he  Jure  Regni^"  verj'  justly  remarks,  "  nee  ei  contentio 
est  com  eis  qui  males  magistratus  ooercendos  putant,  sed  cum 
hominibuaomnemagiatratus  imperium  detrectantibus;  quiliber- 
tatem  Chiistianam  absurde  interpretautes  affirmabant  indignum 
esse,  ut  qui  a  Dei  Filio  essent  emancipati,  a  Dei  Spiritu  regeren- 
tur  sab  uUius  hominis  potestate  essent/'  p.  150.  Olasg.  1760. 
^^  The  apostolic  exhortation,"  says  Robert  Hall,  ^'  as  addressed  to 
a  few  individuals,  and  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
Christians  at  that  period,  admits  an  easy  solution,  but  to  imagine 
it  prescribes  the  duty  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  intended  to 
subject  millions  to  the  capricious  tyranny  of  one  man,  is  a  re- 
flection as  well  on  the  character  of  Paul  as  on  Christianity  it- 
self."— Prtface  to  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Frees.  Works 
▼ol.  iii.  p*  72. 
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iNTROD.  cause  he  was  the  Lord's  freeman  he  could  be  no 
man's  slave,  his  instructions  are  in  effect,-— Let  no 
man  become  a  slave,  if  he  can  help  it ;  let  every 
slave  who  can  lawfully  obtain  liberty,  thankfully 
accept  it:  but  while  you  are  slaves,  conscienti- 
ously perform  the  duties  of  bond-servants.* 
nlhTinii?'  These  remarks  cast  light  on  a  great  principle 
fhTHif?**'  of  right  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Though  divinely  intended  and  fitted  to  form  parts 
of  a  permanent  and  universal  ^'  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,^'  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  books 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  were  oc- 
casional in  their  origin.  They  were  intended  to 
answer  an  immediate  as  well  as  an  ultimate  pur- 
pose. They  were  addressed  to  particular  indivi- 
duals in  particular  circumstances,  to  serve  a  par- 
ticular object.  With  regard  to  any  particular 
passage,  we  must  know  what  it  was  to  them^  in 
order  to  our  knowing  what  it  is  to  tis.  These  two 
questions  are  both  important, — what  was  it  to 
them  ?  what  is  it  to  us  ?  The  second  is  the  more 
important  to  us,  but  in  few  cases  can  it  be  satis- 
factorily resolved  till  the  first  is  distinctly  answer- 
ed.f  The  subsequent  exposition  will  be  conduct- 
ed on  this  principle. 

♦  1  Cor.  Tii.  21,  23 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  1.  f  Vide  Note  VI. 
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ON  CIVIL  OBEDIENCE. 


Few  things  more  £EUsilitate  the  labours  of  the  in-  part  i. 


terpreter  than  a  clear  distinct  view,  and  scarcely  LodcaidiTi. 
any  thing  is  a  greater  stumbling-block  and  hin- 
derance  to  him  than  a  misapprehension  of,  what 
I  may  term,  the  logical  construction  and  division 
of  the  passage  he  is  about  to  expound.  To  a  mis- 
take here,  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  be  traced 
the  obscurity  which  in  many  expositions  hangs 
over  the  paragraph  before  us,  after  all  that  has 
been  done  to  explain  it. 

Even  a  superficial  reader  cannot  help  seeing 
that,  while  occupied  by  one  general  subject,  it  di- 
vides itself  into  two  parts, — (1)  an  injunction  and 
enforcement  of  civil  obedience  generally,  ver.  1-5, 
"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever 
therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive 
to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou 
then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?    Do  that  which 
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is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same. 
For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good. 
But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for 
he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs 
be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
science' sake ;"  and  (2)  an  injunction  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  particular  duty  of  paying  tribute,  in- 
cluded in  the  general  duty  of  civil  obedience, 
ver.  6,  7,  "  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also : 
for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending  conti- 
nually upon  this  very  thing.  Bender  therefore 
to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ; 
custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  ho- 
nour to  whom  honour." 

So  &r  all  are  agreed.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  logical  construc- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  divisions.  The  greater 
part  of  interpreters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  so 
far  as  I  know,  consider  the  injunction  as  enforced 
by  three  considerations, — (1)  Civil  government  is 
a  divine  ordinance,  ver.  1,  2,  "  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God;  the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  dam- 
nation;"— (2)  Civil  government  is  intended  for 
promoting  human  welfare,  ver.  3,  "  For  rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt 
thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the 
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same ;"— -(3)  Disobedience  will  involve  in  punish-  part  i. 
ment,  ver.  4.  5,  "  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be 
a&aid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for 
he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye 
must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
also  for  conscience'  sake." 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  view  is  erro- 
neous, and  that  the  apostle's  own  division  in  the 
close  of  the  paragraph,  ^*  Ye  must  needs  be  subject 
not  only  for  wrath,"  t.  e.  on  account  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  disobedience  will  expose  you,  ^'  but 
also  for  conscience'  sake,"  t.  e.  from  a  regard  to 
the  will  of  God — ^is  the  true  division,  and  that  it 
exhausts  the  whole  statement.  The  command  is 
contained  in  the  first  clause.  The  first  ground  of 
obedience  is  illustrated  in  the  last  half  of  the  first 
verse,  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  verse.  The 
second  ground  of  obedience  is  stated  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  verse,  and  its  illustration  reaches 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  verse ;  while  the  fifth 
verse  is  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment. The  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  of 
the  logical  construction  of  the  apostle's  argumen- 
tative exhortation,  will  be  adduced  at  the  proper 
place  of  the  exposition. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  let  us  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  words, — 
first  aB  they  refer  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
originally  addressed,  and  then  as  they  refer  to  us, 
and  to  Christians  generally,  in  every  country  and 
in  every  age. 
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FART  I.       The  first  question  which  requires  to  be  resolved 


the  iarma 
'*  powen, 
power,  nil- 


Mewioff  of  is,  what  is  the  meaning  and  reference  of  the  words 
employed  by  the  apostle ; — "  the  powers" — "  the 
power*' — **  the  rulers  ?"  Are  they  to  be  under- 
stood of  principles  or  of  persons,  of  offices  or  of 
oflicers ;  or,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  phrased,  of 
magistracy  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  concrete  ?  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  among  thinking  men  some 
should  have  adopted  the  first  of  these  views, — ^for 
it  rids  the  subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
makes  the  passage  embody  in  it  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  object  of  civil  government,  that  is  to 
be  met  ^dth  in  either  profane  or  sacred  litera- 
ture. There  seems  great  beauty  in  the  apostle 
descending  from  "  the  super-eminent  powers," — 
the  great  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice 
and  order,  dwelling  "  in  the  bosom  of  God,"  a 
part  of  his  nature  as  well  as  an  expression  of  his 
will,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  law  and  go- 
vernment— to  thosie  principles  first  so  fisir  as  em- 
bodied in  all  regular  civil  government,  and  then 
so  far  as  embodied  in  the  existing  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  description  contained  in  the  third 
verse,  if  underatood  without  limits,  seems  far  bet- 
ter to  answer  to  the  magisterial  office,  as  embody- 
ing these  principles,  than  to  any  actual  magistracy 
which  ever  yet  has  existed  among  men. 

Yet  I  apprehend  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  second  view  of  the  subject  is  the  true 
one.  The  use  of  the  plural  number,  "  powers," 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  reference  is  not 
to  magistracy  in  the  abstract.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Scripture  to  use  abstract  terms,  to  denote 
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classes  of  persons.     As  when  "  God""  is  said  to   part  i. 
have  «  set  some  in  the  church,  miracles,"  i.  e. 
workers  of  miracles, — "  gifts  of  healing,"  i.  e.  per- 
sons endowed  with  the  power  of  curing  diseases, — 
"  helps,"    i.  e.   assistants,   deacons, — "  govern- 
ments," t.  €.  rulers, — "  diversities  of  tongues,"  i:  e. 
persons  capable  of  speaking  various  languages.* 
It  would  be  a  style  fitter  for  poetry  than  prose, 
to  speak  of  magistracy  as  "  bearing  the  sword ;" 
and  the  "  powers"  are  represented  as  "  rulers ;" 
"  the  power"  as  "  a  minister  of  God"  to  reward 
and  to  punish.     Besides,  though  this  mode  of  in- 
terpretation might  get  rid  of  some  difiiculties,  it 
would  involve  in  other  and  greater  difiiculties. 
It  seems  utterly  unaccountable,  that  the  apostle 
should,  on  a  subject  on  which  the  Christians  in 
Rome  were  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  mis- 
take— a  mistake  most  hazardous  to  themselves 
and  to  their  cause — enter  into  an  abstract  disqui- 
sition on  the  nature  and  design  of  civil  govern- 
ment, which,  so  &r  as  they  could  understand  it, 
however  ingenious  and  excellent  in  itself,  must 
have  rather  increased  than  lessened  the  difficulty 
of  their  discovering  what  wa«  their  duty  in  refer- 
ence to  the  existing  Roman  authorities.f 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  "  powers"  and  ^%^^^l, 
"  power,"  as  well  as  "  rulers,"  refer  to  persons  in-  ^^'^' 
vested  with  civil  power — the  power  of  making 

♦  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  Vide  Luke  xii.  11 ;  Eph.  iii.  10.  vi.  12. 
Col.  i.  16 ;  ii.  15.     1  Peter  iii.  22.     Titus  iii.  1. 

1-  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  able  discussion  of  this 
question  in  the  Associate  Presbytery's  Answers  to  Mr  Nairn's 
Reasons  of  Dissent. — Gib's  Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony^ 
Tol.  i.  pp.  305-308. 

£ 
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PART  I.  and  executing  laws ;  that  the  words  are  used  just 
in  the  way  in  which  we  employ  the  synonymous 
term  "  authorities,"  let  us  now  inquire  into  their 
reference.  Do  they  refer  to  all  rulers,  or  to  a 
certain  sort  of  rulers  ?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion seems  very  obvious.  The  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  Christians,  to  teach  them 
their  duty ;  and  surely  the  governors  referred  to, 
must  be  the  governors  to  whom  they  were  sub- 
ject. 
JJiKlJSS**  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  "  higher 
•^biS!!f."  powers?''  Are  these  words  to  be  understood  as 
expressive  of  a  quality  which  belonged  to  all  the 
Roman  magistrates,  or  of  a  quality  which  belonged 
only  to  some  of  the  Roman  magistrates  ?  Do  they 
describe  the  higher  orders  of  the  magistracy  in 
contradistinction  to  the  lower?  The  word  itself 
does  not  determine  this  question.  It  is  used  by 
the  Apostle  Peter  to  distinguish  the  king  or  em- 
peror from  inferior  magistrates,  when  he  contrasts 
«  the  king  as  swprem^'  (the  same  word  as  is  em- 
ployed  here  by  Paul),  with  "  governors  as  them 
that  are  sent  by  him."*  Yet  it  is  plain  that  all 
that  follows  in  the  paragragh  before  us,1"  is  just 

♦  1  Pet.  ii.  18, 14. 

t  The  acutest  of  my  roTiewen,*  has,  by  repxesenting  ^  the 
paragraph,"  here  as  denoting  the  passage  referred  to  in  Ist  Peter^ 
and  not,  as  it  obrionsly  does,  the  passage  under  exposition,  makes 
me  speak  absolute  nonsense :  and  then  exclaims,  ^^  Thb  surely 
is  not  a  happy  specimen  of  exegesis  in  so  learned  a  professor  of 
exegetical  theology."  By  defining  stiU  more  clearly  the  refer- 
ence of  the  word  *'  paragraph,"  I  have  removed  even  the  shadow 
of  excuse— it  never  was  any  thing  but  a  shadow— for  misrepre- 

*  C&noD'i  Review,  pp.  50-52. 
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the  unfolding  of  what  is  contained  in  the  com-  ^art  i. 
mencing  precept ;  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  in 
the  sequel  the  apostle  enjoins  obedience,  not  only 
to  the  higher  authorities  in  the  empire,  but  to  all 
authorities,  down  to  the  despised  publican  or  tax- 
gatherer.  The  term,  then,  is  not  here  distinctive 
of  a  species  in  the  class  of  governors,  but  de- 
scriptive of  the  whole  class  of  governors.  What 
is  its  meaning?  Some  have  rendered  it  "  super- 
eminent,"  understanding  by  that,  eminence  in  the 
qualities  which  should  distinguish  magistrates — 
others  "  protecting  '^  but  the  facts  of  the  case 
forbid  the  adoption  of  the  first  interpretation,  and 
the  usage  of  the  language  the  second.  The  apos- 
tle in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  is  his  own  best 
interpreter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  chap- 
ter of  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  he  exhorts 
Christians  to  make  *^  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, and  giving  of  thanks— for  kings  and  for 
all  that  are  in  authority,^  w  (m^poxi  oia-cnh—B,  phrase 
of  similar  origin  and  meaning  with  that  under 
consideration.     **  The  higher  powers'*   are  then 

aentation.    I  would  much  rather  be  the  sufierer  than  the  actor 
in  sQch  feats  of  critical  slight  of  hand.  I  greatly  admire  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  an  ancient  author,  with  whom  our  critic 
claims  intimate  acquaintance : — Airrcirafic^a  ra  Kpvwra  ajurxywit^ 
§M9i  mparoTovPTts  tv  weunvpyia^  fufit  lk>\ovvT€s  rov  \oyov  rov  Ocov, 
aXXa  Tfi  i^aif€p9HrMt  nyv  akifitws  avntrr^trts  iavTov£  npot  ffaxrav 
oifmidtfiruf  ap$pwr»w  cyoMrioy  rov  Ocov.     The  critic  is  in  quest  of 
fiaulta,  and  his  motto  seems  to  be  **•  Aut  inveniam,  aut  rACiin." 
He  exemplifies  here  and  dtewhere^  the  second  part  of  the  motto. 
He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  faults,  whatever  success  ho 
may  have  had  in  finding  them.    An  iU-natured  man  would  per- 
liaps  consider  his  own  strong  phrase  as  the  justest  description  of 
this  feat,  ^^  This  is  foi^gery." — Rwiew^  p.  13. 
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PART  I.  just  "  the  ruling  authorities'' — the  magistrates  in 
office — all  invested  with  civil  power,  from  the  Em- 
peror to  the  .^ile  or  Quaestor — all  who  were  em- 
ployed in  making  or  in  executing  the  laws.* 

Jd  ••^«n"jci""  The  duty  enjoined  on  the  Roman  Christians,  in 
reference  to  these  ruling  magistrates,  is  "  subjec- 
tion/' "  Be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,"^ — that 
is,  be  obedient  to  their  commands :  be  submissive 
to  their  appointments. 

of  iliVdiuy/  "^^^  duty,  arising  as  it  did  out  of  a  universal 
relation, — circumstances  not  peculiar  to  indivi- 
duals, but  common  to  all  members  of  civil  socie- 
ty,— is,  in  very  forcible  language,  represented  as 
equally  binding  on  all  the  Roman  Christians. 
"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers." 
Every  soul  is  a  Hebraism  for  every  person,  just 
as  every  bodt/  is  an  Anglicism  for  the  same  thing.f 
It  is  an  idiomatic,  and  probably  here  an  emphatic 
expression.  It  seems  intended  to  bring  the  idea 
of  the  universality  of  the  obligation  more  strongly 
out  than  the  use  of  the  ordinary  term  (/jcaonor), 
"  every  one,"  would  have  done.  Whatever  dig- 
nity of  official  character  he  may  be  clothed  vnth 
— whatever  extent  or  variety  of  spiritual  gifts  he 
may  be  endowed  with — let  every  one  of  you  be 
subject  to  the  ruling  authorities.  Chrysostom, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best  interpreter  among  the 
Fathers,  very  well  expresses  the  meaning :  "  A 1- 
though  he  be  an  apostle,  although  he  be  an  evan- 
gelist, although  he  be  a  prophet,  let  every  soul  be 
subject."  :|: 

'  *  Vide  Note  VII.  t  Gen.  xii.  5. 

X  The  RhcmiBts,  though  neither  as  translaton  nor  interpre- 
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The  apostle  proceeds  to  unfold  the  reasons  on  part  i. 
which  this  injunction  is  founded.    These  are  two :  ReMou  for 

compliance. 

The  Roman  Christians  could  not  violate  this  law,  ^\'Ji^J„ 
without  involving  themselves  in  guilty  and  in  the  •"'*»**'^*' 
consequences  of  guilt,  as  despisers  of  a  divine  ap- 
pointment, violators  of  a  divine  law ;  nor  without 
exposing  themselves  to  punishment  by  the  magis- 
trate for  a  crime, — an  offence  against  the  peace 
and  order  of  society.  The  first  of  these  grounds 
is  stated  in  these  words :  "  For  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God.  Whosoever  then  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ordinance  of  God." 

We  have  here  something:  like  a  formal  argu-  Th«  premises. 

^  ^        Fim  premise 

ment — ^the  premises,  and  the  conclusion.  The -; Jf**^?^^;.' 
premises  are,  "  there  is  no  power  but  of  God — 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God" — ^first,  a 
general,  and  then  a  more  particular  assertion. 
If  by  the  term  "  power"  we  were  to  understand 
magistracy,  or  civil  government  generally,  then 

ten  high  authorities,  have  justly  expressed  the  Apostle's  mean- 
ing here.  ^'  St  Paul  here  (as  St  Peter  doth,  1  £ph.  chap,  ii.), 
expressly  chargeth  every  man  to  be  subject  to  his  temporal  prince 
and  superiour :  not  every  man  to  all  that  be  in  office  or  superi- 
ority,— ^but  every  one  to  him  whom  Qod  hath  put  in  authoritic 
over  him,  by  that  he  is  his  maister,  lord  or  king,  or  such  like ; 
neither  to  them  in  matters  of  religion  or  regiment  of  their  eouh 
(for  most  part  were  Pagans,  whom  the  apostle  could  not  will  men 
to  obey  in  matters  of  faith),  but  to  them  in  euch  things  only  as 
concern  the  publike  peace  and  poHtie,  and  what  other  causes  so 
ever  consist  with  God's  holy  will  and  ordinance,  ybra^atn^^  God^ 
no  power  may  be  obeied." — The  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christy 
traneiated  faiU^fuUy  into  English  out  of  the  Authentical  Copy^ 
3fe*  in  the  English  College  of  Rhemes^  p.  415.  Rhemes,  15^2. 
Really  some  Protestants  of  the  19th  century  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  end  of  the  ICth  ! 
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PART  I.  the  meaning  would  be, — Civil  governpfient  is  so 
of  God  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  divine,  moral 
obligation  on  those  subject  to  it,  to  yield  obedi- 
ence. In  this  case  more  than  a  mere  permission 
must  be  understood.  Magistracy  is  from  God, 
not  merely  as  "  all  things  are  of  God,'* — as  the 
famine  and  the  pestilence, — ^war  and  slavery,  are 
from  Him.  This  could  lay  no  foundation  for  obe- 
dience. Those  who  take  this  view  err  by  defect.* 
They  on  the  other  hand  err  by  excess,  who  insist 
that  magistracy  is  a  direct,  express  divine  insti- 
tution. It  does  not  stand  on  the  same  foundation 
with  the  priesthood  under  the  law,  nor  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  under  the  gospel.  The  magistracy 
of  the  Jews  was  the  result  of  direct  divine  ap- 
pointment, but  not  the  magistracy  of  any  other 
people.  It  does  not  stand  on  the  same  founda- 
tion as  marriage,  which  was  formally  instituted.! 
It  occupies  similar  ground  with  the  social  state 
and  commerce.  It  naturally  rises  out  of  the  con- 
stitution of  men's  minds,  which  are  God's  work, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  which  are 
the  result  of  his  providence ;  and  it  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  security  and  well-being  of  mankind, 
which  we  know  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God.  It  is  not  like  some  of  the  things  mention- 
ed, so  "  of  God"  as  not  to  be  of  man;  for  the 
apostle  Peter  expressly  styles  it,t  the  "  ordinance 
of  man,"  {ayBfMmunj  Kruris) — ^*  the  creaturo  of  man."  J 
The  two  apostles  do  not,  however,  in  any  degree 
contradict  each  other, — Paul  teaching  that  civil 

♦  Vide  Note  VIII.  f  Gen.  iL  23,  24. 

J  1  Peter  ii.  13.  §  Vide  Note  IX. 
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government  rises  out  of  elements  formed  by  God,  part  i. 
and  is  in  accordance  with  his  will, — Peter,  that 
the  actual  existence  and  the  particular  form  of 
civil  government  depend  on  human  will  and  in- 
strumentality. 

I  have  already,  however,  stated  the  reasons  Meamnf  of 

•^ '  '  the  phrase 

which  induce  me  to  consider  all  the  different"**^®****" 
terms  employed  in  this  passage,  as  referring  not 
to  office  but  to  officers.  "  No  power"  is  just 
equivalent  to  "  no  civil  magistrate."  The  term 
may,  however,  mean  either — no  individual  magis- 
trate, or  no  magistrate  by  whatever  name  he  may 
be  known,  or  with  whatever  modification  of  civil 
power  he  may  be  invested.  It  does  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  apostle's  argument  with  which  of 
these  references  you  understand  the  term.  Which 
is  the  more  probable  reference  will  be  more  easily 
determined  after  we  have  settled  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase — "  of  God,"  which  is  applied  to  every 
power.  It  may  be  said  of  every  magistrate  that 
he  is  of  God,  by  the  permission  of  his  providence ; 
but  this  lays  no  foundation  for  a  moral  obligation 
to  obedience.  To  say  of  every  magistrate  that 
he  is  of  direct  divine  appointment^  would  lay  a 
foundation  for  such  an  obligation, — ^but  then  the 
statement  is  not  true.  The  Jewish  magistrates — 
Moses,  Joshua,  the  Judges,  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, were  of  direct  divine  appointment.  The  family 
of  David,  though  not  individually,  were,  as  a  body, 
of  direct  divine  appointment.  So  was  Jeroboam 
and  Jehu,  among  the  Israelitish  kings,  and  so  was 
Zerubbabel,  the  prince  of  the  captivity.  But  nei- 
ther the  Maccabees;  nor  the  Asmonean  kings. 
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PART  I.  nor  the  Idumean  dynasty  among  the  Jews ;  nor 
the  consuls  or  emperors  among  the  Romans ;  nor 
the  archons  of  Athens ;  nor  the  kings  of  Sparta ; 
nor  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  our  own 
country ;  nor  the  president,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives  in  the  United  States; — none  of 
these  orders  of  magistrates,  and  none  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  them,  are  of  direct  divine 
appointment.  They  are  all  of  them,  however,  of 
God,  as  they  are  the  result  of  the  principles  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of  nations, 
which  are  the  work  of  God ;  and  so  far  as  they 
answer  the  great  end  of  civil  government — the 
objects  of  his  approbation.* 
Extent  of  ihe      Jt  scems  to  me  probable,  that  the  apostle's  re- 

Msertion.  *  * 

ference  is  not  so  much  to  all  individual  magis- 
trates simply  considered,  as  to  all  magistrates,  by 
whatever  name  or  modification  of  civil  power  j 

they  were  characterized.  This  seems  to  meet  the 
state  of  mind  to  which  the  whole  address  has  a 
reference.  It  was  not  so  much  with  the  indivi- 
dual magistrate,  bs  with  the  kind  of  magistnu^y 
that  the  Roman  Christians  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing dissatisfied.  They  probably  would  at  any  rate 
have  preferred  a  descendant  of  David  to  Claudius 
or  Nero ;  but  still  the  chief  ground  of  that  pre- 
ference would  have  been,  that  while  the  first  be- 
longed to  an  order  of  kings  of  direct  divine  ap- 
pointment, the  other  did  not.  And  the  apostle's 
statement  is,  '  The  imperial  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  his  subordinate  rulers  are  as  reaUy,  though 
not  in  the  same  sense,  "  of  God,"  as  David  and  the 

*  Vide  Note  X. 
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elders  of  Israel.  If  you  think  you  are  warranted  part  i. 
to  disobey  the  Roman  government  because  it  is 
not  "  of  God,*'  you  labour  under  a  mistake,  for 
magistrates  of  every  name  and  variety  of  civil 
function  are  so  *'  of  Grod,"  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
a  divine  moral  obligation  to  obedience.  The  im- 
perial monarchy  of  Rome,  and  the  democracy  of 
Athens,  and  the  mixed  government  of  some  tribes, 
are  but  different  forms  of  orderly  civil  rule,  which, 
as  resulting  from  divine  arrangements,  and  condu- 
cive to  divine  ends,  are  agreeable  to  the  divine  will, 
as  well  as  the  theocratic  government  of  the  Jews.'* 

The  apostle  now  proceeds  a  step  farther,  and  as  second  pre- 
a  person  vested  with  divine  authority — as  one«"«™i 


tloo  applied 

of  the  "  princes  who,  sitting  on  their  thrones,  JJiJS,^" 
judge  the  twelve  tribes  of"  the  spiritual  "  Israel," 
decides,  that  the  existing  Roman  government  was 
so  the  ordinance  of  God  to  those  whom  he  was 
addressing,  as  that  they  could  not  disregard  its 
auUiority  without  violating  his  law,  and  incurring 
his  displeasure.  ^^  The  powers  that  be  are  ordain- 
ed of  God."  "  The  powers  that  be"  have  been 
interpreted  by  some  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
as  equivalent  to  "  the  authorities  that  really  are 
authorities" — the  government  that  deserves  the 
name — ^the  legitimate  powers, — ^the  magistrates 
who  possess  the  qualifications  and  prosecute  the 


*  **  All  civil  power  is  immediately  from  God  in  its  root,  in 
that  (1.)  God  hath  made  man  a  social  creature,  and  one  who  in- 
clineth  to  he  governed  hy  man ;  (2.)  God  intendeth  the  policie 
and  peace  of  mankind." — Lex  Bex.  The  Law  and  the  Prince^  A 
Dispute  for  the  Just  Prerogative  of  King  and  People.  By  Samuel 
Rutherford^  p.  2.    4to.     Lond.  1644. 
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PART  I.  ends  of  their  office.*  That  the  phrase  may,  in 
certain  connexions,  bear  this  sense,  I  do  not  deny ; 
but  that  this  is  not  its  meaning  here,  if  the  greater 
part  of  what  has  been  said  above,  be  not  misin- 
terpretation, is  sufficiently  obvious. 

I  cannot  express  my  sentiments  on  this  subject 
better  than  in  the  well  considered  words  of  one 
of  the  soundest  theologians,  and  most  accomplish- 
ed preachers  of  our  country  and  age,  my  honoured 
and  beloved  brother  and  friend  Dr  Wardlaw :  "  It 
is,  indeed,  worse  than  absurdity  to  suppose  the 
apostle  Paul  not  to  speak  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment existing  at  that  time :  it  approaches  at  least, 
to  impiety.  Paul,  let  us  remember,  writes  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  is  there- 
fore, we  may  be  assured,  no  *  fleshly  wisdom,'  no 
pitiful,  shifting,  evasive  artifices  of  argument.  We 
must  not  suppose  him  to  say  what  his  words,  on 
the  supposition  in  question,  would  plainly  amount 
to.  *  It  is  your  duty,  my  brethren,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  civil  government,  but  it  is  only  to  gotem- 
ments  that  answer  in  the  degree  in  which  all  go- 
vernments ought,  to  the  following  description. 
You  will  at  once  be  sensible  that  this  is  far  froih 
being  the  case  with  the  government  under  which 
you  are  now  placed.  It  is  far,  then,  from  being 
my  intention  to  inculcate  subjection  to  it  It  is 
rather  your  duty  to  resist  a  government  which 
answers  so  ill  the  ends  of  its  institution.'  Had 
Paul  meant  this,  he  would  have  said  it  in  plain 
terms.  Nay,  he  who  can  imagine  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  by  whose  direction  he  wrote,  to  have  used 

♦  Vide  Note  XI. 
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such  duplicity  and  mental  reservation,  is  much   pabt  i. 
more  than  unworthy  of  being  reasoned  with."* 

Holding  then,  that  "  the  powers  that  be"  are  J^JSS 
just  the  existing  Roman  authorities,  we  appre- 'i3?^*°*****' 
hend  the  apostle's  assertion  is, — the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates are  appointed  by  God  to  rule  over  you, 
and  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire. — "  They  are 
ordained  of  God."  These  words  are  a  strong 
translation  of  the  original  words,  probably  as 
strong  a  one  as  the  translators,  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  conscience  and  scholarship,  could  give. 
The  words  literally  signify,  '^  are  arranged  or  set 
in  order  under  God."f  They  have  originated  in 
circumstances  of  his  arranging,  and  as  the  best 
government  which,  all  things  considered,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  wide  regions  included  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire  can  bear — are  so  in  accordance  with 
his  will,  that  none  of  their  subjects,  especially  of 
their  Christian  subjects,  after  this  explicit  decla- 
ration by  an  apostle,  can  rebel  against  them  with- 
out disobeying  God. 

The  conclusion  follows  irresistibly  from  the  pre-  t»j  «mciu. 
mises,  "  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  There  is  much 
appropriateness  and  beauty  in  the  phraseology 
here.  The  existing  Roman  magistrates,  from  the 
£mperor  to  the  .^Qdile,  have  been  {ratraofttvoi)  ar- 
ranged, put  into  order  **  under  God."  Whoso- 
ever, then,  however  high  be  his  place  in  the  church, 
or  however  distinguished  by  miraculous  gifts,  by 

*  Dr  Wardlaw's  Sermon  on  the  Christian  Duty  of  Subniissiou 
to  Civil  Ooremment.    Pp.  24,  25.    Glasgow,  1820. 
t  Vide  Doddridge  in  heo. 
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PART  I.  disobeying  the  commands  of  the  magistrates  {ayri- 
To<r<ro/iicvoff),  sets  himself  in  hostile  array  against  these 
magistrates,  marshalled  as  it  were  by  God,  ( cu^eir- 
njice)  resists, — withstands, — opposes  (ny  dumryn)  the 
arrangement  of  God.*  He  incurs  not  only  the  guilt 
of  disturbing  a  useful  human  arrangement — but 
of  opposing  a  divine  arrangement,  which  has  all 
the  force  of  an  express  statute,  especially  on  those 
to  whom  an  inspired  apostle  has  just  declared,  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  that  the  existing  Roman 
authorities  are  set  in  order  by,  or  under  God. 
This  is  the  first  and  strongest  enforcement  of  the 
duty  of  civil  obedience.  Disobedience  is  not  only 
a  civil  crime,  but  a  moral  delinquency — ^it  is  not 
only  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  men,  but  of  the  laws 
of  God.  It  exposes  not  only  to  the  displeasure 
of  men,  **  who  can  kill  the  body,"  but  can  do  no 

*  To  illustrate  to  a  mere  English  reader,  the  peculiarity  of 
diction  arising  from  the  relation  of  the  Greek  words  raaaofAfvos 
and  apTiTaaaofuifos^  I  had,  in  the  first  edition,  represented  the 
words  as  hearing  a  relation  to  each  other,  similar  to  that  of  ^'  put 
in  order",  and  "  put  out  of  order* — "  arrange"  and  "  disarrange," 
in  English.  With  tliat  eagerness,  which  generally  characterizes 
second-rate  scholars  to  find  an  antagonist  at  fault  in  matters  of 
grammar,  the  critic  already  referred  to,*  charges  me  with  not 
knowing  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  apriraairofi^yos ;  and,  with 
an  excess  of  rashness  or  a  defect  of  candour  not  often  exempli- 
fied, represents  me  as  applying  the  remark  made  on  that  word, 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  word  avG^arriKt.  In  this  edition  I  have 
so  varied  my  illustration  as  to  bring  out  my  idea  without  the 
possibility  of  seeming  even  to  a  prejudiced  critic  to  misinterpret 
the  first  word,  and  by  inserting  the  second  with  that  connected 
with  it  in  n*gimen,  where  every  attentive  reader  must  have  seen 
that  they  were  referred  to,  have  exposed  the  utter  injustice  of 
the  second  charge.  The  word  av6t<miK€v  was  not  inserted,  be- 
cause the  previous  remark  had  no  bearing  on  its  exegesis. 

*  Canon's  Review,  pp.  Gd,  67. 
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more ;  but  to  the  displeasure  of  "  God,  who,  after   part  i. 
he  has  killed  the  body,  can  cast  both  soul  and 
body  into  hell  fire." 

A  second  powerful  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  second  ^a- 
civil  obedience  is  brought  forward  in  the  second  tJJ'JSJ^^ 
clause  of  the  second  verse,  and  illustrated  in  the  S?bVduite. 
third  and  fourth  verses,  "  And  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  There 
is  but  one  opinion  among  qualified  judges  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  the  translation  of  the  last  word 
in  this  clause.  The  word  (k/h^)  means  judgment. 
It  often  signifies  an  un&vourable  judgment,  and 
by  a  common  figure  of  speech  comes  to  be  used 
for  punishment.  Of  this  use  of  the  word  many 
instances  occur  in  Scripture.*  It  is  difficult  to 
free  our  courtly  translators  from  the  suspicion 
that  they  used  the  strongest  word  the  language 
contains — a  word  which  was  even  then,  though 
not  so  exclusively  as  now,  applied  to  express  the 
final  state  of  the  hopelessly  wretched  in  hell, — 
to  please  that  weak  and  wicked  king,  to  whom, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  Most  High  and  Mighty 
Prince,"  they  dedicated  their  labours,  and  who  is 
recorded  to  have  expressed  his  indignation  in  a 
very  remarkable  way  against  a  fiimous  German 
divine,  for  the  freedom  of  speech  which  he  had 
used  in  interpreting  this  chapter.  This  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  in  which  our  excellent  transla- 
tion is  less  excellent  than  it  might  have  been,  than 
it  would  have  been,  but  for  this  cause.f  The 
version  would  have  been  objectionable  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  is  much  more  so  if,  as  we  ap- 

•  Rom.  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  29 ;  Gal.  v.  10.        t  Vide  Note  XII. 
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PART  I.  prebend  to  be  tbe  case,  tbe  apostle  be  referring  to 

the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Roman  magis- 

trate;  or  if  to  punishment  inflicted  by  God,  to 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Roman  magis- 
trate  as  his  *^  minister  to  execute  punishment  on 
him  that  doeth  evil." 
S2iS?;f  I  hsye  already,  in  my  preliminary  remarks,  ob- 
"**^*'^'  served,  that  by  many — ^by  most  interpreters,  this 
clause  is  connected  with  that  immediately  pre* 
cedeing  it,  and  the  third  verse  is  considered  as  the 
statement  of  a  new  reason  for  obedience,  derived 
from  the  design  and  operation,  either  of  well  con- 
stituted civil  government,  or  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. Had  the  second  verse  not  been  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  third,  this  mode  of  di- 
vision would  probably  have  been  the  right  one ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  the  apostle  in  sum- 
ming up  his  argument,  represents  it  as  consisting 
not  of  three,  but  of  two  parts — an  appeal  to  con- 
science, and  an  appeal  to  fear ;  when  we  find  the 
statement  before  us  immediately  followed  by  an- 
other statement,  which  is  just  an  illustration  or 
proof  of  this ;  when  we  find  this  statement  intro- 
duced by  a  connecting  particle,  yafh  for^  the  pro- 
per and  ordinary  force  of  which  is  that  what  fol- 
lows is  a  reason  for,  or  a  proof  of  that  which  goes 
before ;  and  when  we  find  this  particle  repeatedly 
in  this  very  paragraph  used  in  this  way,  I  appre- 
liend  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  our 
interpretation  exhibits  the  true  logical  construc- 
tion of  this  passage.* 

We  proceed,  then,  to  its  illustration  on  this 

♦  Vide  Note  XIII. 
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hypothesis.  "  And  they  that  resist  shall  receive  part  i. 
to  themselves  punishment," — or,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
punishment."  Not  only  will  they  offend  God ; 
and  draw  on  themselves  his  vengeance,  but  vio- 
lating the  laws,  they  will  bring  down  upon  them- 
selves their  penalty.  The  illustration  or  proof  of 
this  follows,  and  is  substantially.  The  Roman  go- 
vernment is  a  strong  and  active  one — ^the  only 
way  to  avoid  its  vengeance,  is  to  obey  its  laws. 
**  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but 
to  the  evil :  wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good ;  but  if  thou  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth 
evil." 

These  words  have  very  commonly  been  inter- 
preted of  rulers  generally.  What  )bhey  state  is 
true  of  all  civil  rulers  acting  in  accordance  with 
their  office,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  direct  pri- 
mary reference  is  to  the  Roman  rulers,  "  the 
higher  powers,"  "  the  powers  that  be."  The  ap- 
pellation 6.  apxo^,,  occurring  at  the  beginning  of 
a  discussion,  might  mean,  probably  would  mean, 
rulers  generally.  In  the  midst  of  a  discussion 
about  rulers,  it  naturally  refers  to  the  rulers  spo- 
ken of,  and  it  would  require  very  strong  evidence 
to  make  us  believe  that  it  could  refer  to  any 
thing  else.  Besides,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
the  apostle  is  not  delivering  a  discourse  on  civil 
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PART  I.  government ;  he  is  stating  and  enforcing  the  du- 
ties  of  those  to  whom  he  is  writing,  to  their  go- 
vernors. "  He  is  a  minister  to  thee  for  good  :  if 
thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid.  Ye  must 
needs  be  subject."  *  If  you  break  the  laws,  you 
may  lay  your  account  with  being  punished ;  for 
the  Roman  magistrates  are  a  terror  to  evil  work- 
ers, and  will  punish  those  who  break  the  laws; 
and  in  doing  so,  they  will  be  but  the  ministers  of 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God.'  With  this  sen- 
timent he  mixes  up  another  and  a  closely  con- 
nected one,  '  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  ex- 
pect to  live  safely  under  such  a  government  as 
the  Roman,  is  by  quietly  submitting  to  the  laws.' 
"  The  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but 
to  the  evil." 
Restricted         Xo  bo  "  a  torror  not  to  good  works  but  to  the 

meaning  of  C9 

wJSS  •  evil,"  is  just  to  be  a  reasonable  object  of  alarm,  not 
to  those  who  practise  good  works,  but  to  those 
who  practise  evil  works.  The  "  good  works,"  the 
doers  of  which  had  no  cause  to  be  afraid  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,  must  obviously  be  confined  to 
that  class  of  good  works  which,  in  the  estimation 
both  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  magistrates^  deserved 
that  appellation.  The  term  is  plainly  not  to  be 
understood  in  the  unlimited  way  in  which  it  is 
used,  when  the  apostle  exhorts  Titus  to  bring  fre- 
quently before  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  Christian  doctrine,  (^)  ^^  in  order 
that  they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be 
careful  to  maintain  good  works;"*  or  when  he 
prays  that  the  God  of  peace  may  make  the  Hebrew 

*  Titus  iii.  8. 
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Christians  "  perfect  in  every  good  work,  to  do  his  part  i. 
will."*  It  clearly  refers  to  the  great  body  of  those 
actions  required  by  the  Roman  laws,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  laws  of  every  civil  government, 
were  good — actions  necessary  to  the  order  and 
peace  of  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
though  at  this  period  the  imperial  power  had  not 
yet  sanctioned  the  persecution  of  Christianity,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were 
hostile  to  that  religion.  Some  of  them  were  infi- 
dels as  to  the  popular  faith,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count more  favourable  to  Christianity ;  others 
were  bigotted  and  superstitious  polytheists  and 
idolaters ;  all  of  them  regarded  with  dislike  and 
contempt,  those  who  denied  and  disregarded  the 
licita  religiOy  the  established  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, and  who  condemned  every  creed  and  mode 
of  worship  but  their  own  as  false  and  fatal.  But 
the  laws  of  the  empire  were  favourable,  like  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  states,  to  the  peaceable  sub- 
ject, and  armed  with  penalties  against  the  diso- 
bedient and  rebellious. 

Indeed,  the  restriction  of  the  meaning  of  the  Necasny  or 
phrase  in  the  way  proposed,  is  equally  necessary  "on- 
to make  it  accord  with  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and 
with  the  argument  of  the  apostle— with  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  for  already  clear  enough  intimation 
had  been  given  that  the  Roman  government  was 
likely  to  be  a  terror  to  Christians,  in  doing  the 
good  works  of  their  Christian  profession,  and  not 
a  terror  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  persecute 
tbem  for  doing  these  good  works ; — with  the  apos- 

*  Heb.  xiii.  21. 

F 


this  restric- 
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PAftT  I.  tie's  argument,  which  is,  "  They  who  resist  shall 
receive  punishment,  for  the  rulers  are  a  terror 
not  to  good  works  but  to  the  evil," — ^thus  identi- 
fying the  evil  works  with  resistance,  and  the  good 
works  with  obedience  or  non-resistance.*  This, 
then,  is  the  apostle's  statement.  The  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, in  the  administration  of  their  office,  are 
a  reasonable  source  of  alarm,  not  to  those  who 
obey  the  law,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  not 
only  in  their  estimation,  but  in  reality,  a  good 
thing, — ^but  to  those  who  disturb  the  peace  by 
resisting  the  law,  which,  generally  speaking,  is 
not  only  in  their  estimation,  but  in  reality,  a  bad 
thing. 

Without  this  limitation,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  apostle  (who,  judging  from  the 
signs  of  the  times,  as  well  as  under  the  guidance 
of  a  prophetic  spirit,  well  knew  that  Christians, 
for  rejecting  idolatry  and  renouncing  its  polluted 
feasts,  and  worshipping  the  true  God  according 
to  his  appointment,  and  teaching  the  truth  to 
others — all  good  things-— very  good  things,  would 
be  punished  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  while 
they  who  persecuted  the  unoffending  Christians 
to  the  death  with  the  greatest  injustice  and 
cruelty — certainly  a  very  bad  thing — ^would  be 
applauded  and  rewarded  by  them)  should  have 
made  the  statement  that  these  ''  rulers  were  a 
terror  not  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil,"  while, 
with  the  limitations  referred  to,  the  statement  is 
quite  accordant  with  fact,  and  just  the  statement 
the  apostle's  object  required.    Under  the  Roman 

*  Vide  Note  XIV. 
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government,  as  indeed  under  every  order  of  things  part  i. 
which  can  be  called  civil  government,  the  quiet 
orderly  citizen  was  safe,  while  the  lawless  and 
disobedient  was  exposed  to  danger. 

The  apostle  proceeds  to  apply  this  statement 
to  the  object  in  view,  the  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  Roman  government  on  those  to  whom  he  was 
writing.  "  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
have  praise  of  the  same."  Would  you  wish  to 
live  secure  in  the  possession  of  property  and  life, 
under  the  Roman  government  ?  "  do  that  which 
is  good," — be  a  peaceable  subject.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  escaping  the  danger  which  so  for- 
midable a  power  threatens  to  all  who  oppose  it. 
He  intimates  that  by  taking  this  course  they 
might  even  "  have  praise"  from  "  the  power." 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "  praise"  here,  may  be 
learned  from  the  parallel  passage  in  the  first  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  where  inferior  magistrates  are  repre- 
sented as  "  sent"  by  the  king  or  emperor  "  for 
the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well."*  It  plainly  denotes  that 
protection  and  encouragement  which,  as  Bishop 
Sherlock  justly  remarks,  "  are  the  only  proper 
rewards  which  good  subjects  can  expect  from 
their  governors."! 

This  statement  as  to  the  Roman  government  f^^«f; 
protecting  Christians  if  they  peaceably  obeyed  82  cSSl ''' 

♦  1  Peter  u.  14. 

t  Sherlock's  Discourses,  vol.  iii.  p.  314,  12mo.  Edin.  1774. 
Some  very  good  remarks  on  the  impossibility  of  rewards,  pro- 
perly so  caUed,  being  a  sanction  of  civil  government,  are  to  be 
^und  in  Warburlon*»  Alliance,  pp.  21-2C. 
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PART  I.  the  laws,  is  confirmed  by  the  declaration,  that  the 
Roman  government  was  not  only,  as  he  had  al- 
ready stated, — ^the  ordinance  of  God  to  them,  but 
also  "  a  minister  of  God"  to  them  "  for  good." 
The  security  which  they  possessed  as  to  life  and 
property  under  the  Roman  government,  when 
compared  with  the  danger  as  to  both  which  exists 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  was  a  great  blessing.  Of 
that,  as  of  every  blessing,  God  was  the  author, 
and  the  Roman  magistrate  was  his  minister.  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  apostle  had  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  fSeict, — ^that  till  persecu- 
tion commenced,  the  Roman  magistrates,  how- 
ever they  might  despise  and  disapprove  of  the 
Christians,  were,  in  preserving  the  public  peace, 
their  protectors  against  the  Jewish  ^sassin  and 
the  Pagan  mob.  But  for  a  regular  government, 
the  primitive  Christians  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  a^  by  wild  beasts. 

The  apostle  very  probably  had  before  his  mind 
the  instances  in  which  "  the  power,"  the  Roman 
magistrate,  had  been  the  **  minister  of  God"  to 
himself  "  for  good."  It  was  a  Roman  magistrate, 
Gallio,  who  refused  even  to  enter  on  the  conside- 
ration of  a  charge  against  him  by  the  Jews  at 
Corinth,  when  he  understood  that  it  referred  not 
to  "  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness,"  but 
to  what  he  called  "  a  question  of  words,  and 
names,  and  of  their  law."  It  was  an  authority 
under  the  Roman  government  which  did  him  a 
similar  fieivour  at  Ephesus.  It  was  a  Roman  mi- 
litary magistrate  who  rescued  him  from  the  fiiry 
of  the  populace,  and  secured  him  from  the  feller 
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purpose  of  sworn  conspirators  at  Jerusalem.  It  part  i. 
was  a  Roman  governor  who,  however  imperfectly 
he  performed  his  duty  to  him,  preserved  him  from 
the  murderous  designs  of  his  countrymen,  and  pro- 
tected him  in  the  important  right  of  appeal.*  From 
his  own  experience  he  could  say,  "  The  power  is  a 
minister  of  GU)d*'  to  Christians  "  for  good;"  and,  fol- 
lowing his  example  of  peaceable  submission  to  the 
laws,  the  Christians  of  Rome  might  expect  to  meet 
with  similar  "  rewards"  for  their  "  good  work." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they,  by  conspiracy  and  2J,"{g^",-, 
revolt,  disturbed  the  public  peace,  they  might  lay  j^i^*^''**" 
their  account  ivith  punishment ;  and  if  they  met 
with  it,  it  would  be  no  more  than  they  deserved. 
"  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for 
he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain."  "  That  which 
is  evil"  must  be  understood  with  similar  limita- 
tions as  the  phrase  contrasted  with  it.  The  Chris- 
tians might  do  many  things  that  were  evil,  with- 
out at  all  exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman 
magistrates ;  aye,  to  do  what  was  in  the  highest 
degree  evil — ^to  return  to  idolatry,  was  the  read- 
iest way  to  obtain  praise  of  many  of  them.  But 
if  the  Roman  Christians,  by  being  disobedient 
subjects,  did  that  which  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  both  the  apostle  and  the  Roman  magistrates, 
**  evil,"  they  had  good  cause  to  be  afraid.  Pun- 
ishment severe  and  certain  and  sudden,  was  likely 
to  overtake  them.  "  He^  the  Roman  magis- 
trato,  "  beareth  the  sword,"  and  "  he  beareth"  it 
**  not  in  vain."  The  Roman  emperor,  and  some 
of  the  subordinate  magistrates,  wore  a  small  sword 

*  Acts  xviii.  14 ;  xix.  3/J ;  xxi.  31 ;  xxiii.  12-23 ;  xxv.  pasiim. 
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PART  I.  or  dagger,  pugioy  as  a  part  of  their  official  dress  ;* 
an  emblem  of  their  having  the  power  of  taking 
away  life.  The  apostle's  statement  is,  The  Ro- 
man magistrate  has  the  power  to  take  away  life, 
and  is  not  slack  to  use  it.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment is  a  powerful  and  active  government. 

!roJui"bL'**  ^^  ^^  following  words  the  apostle  states  that. 
Owl. mini,  jjj  jjjg  estinaation,  as  a  divinely  inspired  messen- 
ger, the  exercise  of  the  power  to  punish,  of  which 
the  Roman  magistrates  were  possessed,  in  the 
case  of  those  Christians  who  should  "  resist  the 
power"  and  do  "  that  which  was  evil,"  in  plotting 
or  rebelling  against  the  government,  was  a  worthy 
exercise  of  it ;  and  that,  in  thus  employing  it,  he 
was  equally  God's  minister  as  in  protecting  the 
peaceable  and  orderly.  "  He  is  the  minister  of 
God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil."  The  word  translated  "  wrath,"  (o/yyi?>) 
properly  signifying  violent  commotion  of  mind — 
as  anger,  is  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
obviously  here,  used  to  signify  punishment,  the 
effect  of  such  mental  excitement.f  One  of  the 
most  judicious  of  the  Fathers  says,  "  He  calls  pu- 
nishment, wrath."  t  The  clause  would  more  com- 
pletely answer  to  that  to  which  it  is  obviously 
antithetic,  by  a  slight  transposition,  and  supplying 
one  word  from  the  former  clause.  *'  He  is  a  mi- 
nister of  God  to  thee  for  punishment,  an  avenger 
of  him  that  doeth  evil."  As  in  the  former  case, 
they  would  enjoy  security — this  would  come  from 

*  Sueton.  in  VitcUio  xv.  Galba.  xi.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  68.   Aurel. 
Vict,  dc  Caesar,  xiii. 

t  Rom,  iv.  16 ;  ii.  8 ;  iii.  .5 ;  v.  9.  %  Theodoret. 
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God,  and  in  conferring  it  the  Roman  magistrate   fart  i. 
would  be  his  minister ;  so  in  this  case,  they  would 
be  punished — ^this  punishment  would  indeed  be 
from  God,  and  in  inflicting  it  the  Roman  magis- 
trate  would  be  his  minister. 

This  was  stating  the  sentiment  in  the  way  most 
fitted  to  give  it  weight  with  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Their  scruples  about  obedience  were 
grounded  on  the  Roman  magistrates  not  being 
"  of  God,"  Now,  says  the  apostle,  they  are  "  of 
God  r  and  instead  of  your  securing  his  approbar 
tion  by  resisting  them,  it  is  He  who  will  punish 
you  by  their  instrumentality.  Such  is  the  force 
of  the  second  argument.  They  who  resist  the 
Roman  government,  shall  receive  to  themselves 
punishment.  That  government  which,  in  pro- 
tecting the  peaceable,  is  a  minister  of  God  for 
good — ^is  armed  with  the  power  of  punishing  the 
disorderly  and  rebellious,  and  is  disposed  to  use 
it ;  and  should  it  ever,  in  the  case  of  any  of  you, 
be  exercised  on  account  of  conspiracy  or  rebel- 
lion, it  will  be  properly  exercised :  you  will  meet 
with  but  what  you  deserve,  and  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrate will  only  inflict  on  you  a  part  of  that  pun- 
ishment which  the  Supreme  Ruler  accounts  your 
due. 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter"  is  to  be  Recapituu. 
found  in  the  sixth  verse  :    "  Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  con- 
science' sake."*  It  is  necessary,  the  apostle  states, 

*  These  words  are  weU  interpreted  in  the  Saxon  confession. 
^'  Magistratui  politico  subditi  debent  obedientiam,  sicut  Paulus 
Inqnit, '  non  solum  propter  iram,'  id  est,  metu  poenn  corporalis, 
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PART  1.  that  they  should  be  subject — i.  e,  plainly  to  "  the 
higher  powers — ^the  powers  that  be — the  power — 
the  rulers," — ^in  one  word,  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  all  its  functionaries ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  subject  on  two  accounts, — on  ac- 
coimt  of  "  wrath" — of  the  punishment,  the  me- 
rited punishment,  which  an  opposite  mode  of  con- 
duct was  sure  to  bring  upon  them ;  and  not  only 
on  this  account,  but  for  a  higher  reason — on  ac- 
count of  conscience,  from  a  regard  to  the  divine 
authority  interposed  in  this  matter,  not  merely  in 
the  evidence  that  forces  itself  on  every  thinking 
mind  that  civil  government  is  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  will,  but  also  in  the  clear,  and,  but  for 
the  glosses  of  interpreters  of  subsequent  times, 
we  should  have  said,  the  unobscurable  revelation 
of  his  will,  by  an  inspired  apostle,  in  the  plainest 
and  most  unambiguous  language,  assuring  them 
that  the  Roman  government  was  to  them  a  divine 
appointment. 

Such  is  the  meaning — such,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  it,  is  the  whole  meaning  of 
this  much  controverted  passage.  It  is  a  strong 
assertion  and  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  civil 
obedience  on  the  Christian  Romans.  The  whole 
passage  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  Are  Chris- 
tians subject  to  the  authority  of  a  government  ad- 
ministered by  heathens  ?  And  the  answer  is  a  very 
strong  aJBSrmative. 

qu&  adficiantur  contumaces  ab  ipsis  magistratibus,  ^  Bed  ctiam 
propter  eonacieiitiam,'  id  est,  contumacia  est  peccatnm  offendens 
Doum  et  avellens  conscicntiam  a  Deo.*' — Corpu*  et  Syntagma 
Cm^fiuskmutny  Pan  ii.  p.  91,  4to.    Gen.  1664. 
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There  is  another  question  of  kindred  character  part  i. 


and  similar  importance — Were  there  any  limits  to  HadUMcom- 
this  obedience  which  was  due  to  the  Roman  go-  SJSJj^t^' 
vemment,  and  if  so,  what  were  they?  to  which  chSoLns? 
this  passage  is  not  intended  to  give  an  answer, 
on  which  indeed  it  gives  little  information,  ex- 
cept that  the  obligation  would  appear  to  be  very 
extensive;  and  it  seems  intimated,  that  it  was 
only  in  doing  what  was  "  good,"  both  in  the  apos- 
tle's estimation  and  that  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, that  they  were  to  seek  to  avoid  its  wrath 
and  secure  its  praise.     The  question,  however, 
was  obviously  a  veiy  important  one ;  and  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  were  by  no  means  destitute  of 
the  means  of  satisfectorily  resolving  it. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  cir- Pwc^ti  un- 
comstance  that  a  law,  whether  divine  or  human,  Su^S?. 
is  expressed   in  unlimited  terms,   does  not  byUcepuons. 
any  means  infer  that  it  admits  of  no  exception : 
nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  where  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, these  exceptions  should  be  all,  or  indeed 
any  of  them,  specifically  mentioned.*     In  refer- 
ence to  scriptural  injunctions,  there  are  clearly 
stated  in  the  inspired  volume  general  principles 
of  truth  and  justice,  in  a  consistency  with  which 
all  particular  precepts  must  be  interpreted;  so 
that  we  are  warranted  to  say  of  any  particular 
precept,  however  clearly  proved  to  be  a  divine 


«  (( 


It  is  a  rule  owned  by  all  that-^eveiy  genend  rule  in  any 
place,  is  to  be  limited  by  an  exception  unto  it  in  any  one  [other] 
place  whatever ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  general  rule,  but  ad- 
mitteth  of  an  exception.*' — Owen  on  Marrying  after  Divorce — 
OoUeetUm  of  Sermons^  Sfc.y  p.  674,  folio.  Lond.  1721.  Vide  Dr 
CampbeU's  illustration  of  this  sentiment,  Note  xxiv. 
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PART  I.  one,  that  any  meaning  which  can  be  brought  out 
of  it  which  contradicts  these  principles,  cannot  be 
the  true  meaning.  For  example,  there  is  a  pre- 
cept  in  the  Jewish  law,-which,  at  fii.t  sight,  seems 
not  merely  to  authorize,  but  to  require  human  sa- 
crifices.* The  passage  admits  of  satisfactory  ex- 
planation ;  but  though  it  did  not,  the  great  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to  the  divine  character  and 
will,  so  clearly  stated  in  Scripture,  would  warrant 
«8  to  say.  that  any  meaning  which  sanctions  hu- 
man  sacrifice  cannot  be  the  true  meaning.  Tliere 
may  be  cases  in  Scripture  where  the  only  way  of 
fixing  the  limits  of  a  precept,  expressed  without 
exception,  yet  obviously  intended  not  to  be  uni- 
versal, is  by  appealing  to  such  principles — which  is 
indeed  just  one  way  of  making  Scripture  its  own 
interpreter ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  of 
the  kind,  we  have  either  exceptions  specified  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  or  we  have  the  example 
of  those  whose  conduct  is  either  law,  or  the  un- 
doubted explication  of  law.  These  principles,  the 
soundness  of  which  is  universally  admitted  among 
intelligent  interpreters,  of  either  divine  or  human 
law,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  state,  as  we  shall 
probably  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  more  than 
once  to  refer  to  them. 
SiwSSfin"  To  the  question.  Were  there  limits  beyond 
iiw  arnrma-  ^j^j^jjj  (^jjg  Romau  Chrfstians  were  not  merely  not 

bound,  but  not  permitted  to  obey  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates— ^in  other  words.  Is  this  precept,  though 
unlimited  in  its  language,  to  be  understood  with 
exceptions,  I  apprehend  that  so  far  as  active  obe- 

*  I^vit.  xxvii.  28,  29. 


forbidden 
divine 
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dience  is  concerned,  no  man  will  now  dare  to  give  part  i. 
a  negative  answer.  Considering  that  question  as 
settled,  I  go  on  to  inquire,  What  were  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  Christians'  active  obedience  to  the 
Roman  magistrates?  What  are  the  exceptions 
with  which  the  unlimited  precept  must  have  been 
understood  by  them  ? 

The  first  set  of  exceptions  is  marked  by  a  clear  Fintnetor 

XT  J  ezcepUona — 

and  broad  line.  It  includes  all  acts  required,  or  ^^ 
which  might  be  required,  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, inconsistent  with  the  divine  law.  In  this 
case,  the  primitive  Christians  were  not  only  not 
bound  to  obey,  but  they  were  bound  not  to  obey. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  "  whether  we 
should  obey  God  rather  than  man,  can  never  be 
seriously  made  a  question  by  common  sense,  any 
more  than  by  piety.*'*  The  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  man  and  God  is  earlier  and  closer 
and  more  permanent  than  that  which  can  exist 
between  subjects  and  magistrates.  When  the 
claims  of  the  latter  clash  with  those  of  the  former, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  which  must  give  way.  As 
Hall  has  finely  expressed  it,  "  The  two  obligations 
are  not  equipollent — the  former  is  essential,  in- 
variable, and  paramount  to  every  other,  "f 

*  Dwight. — '^  The  authority  of  kings  over  our  outward  man, 
is  not  80  absolute  but  that  it  sufFers  a  great  restndnt.  It  must 
stretch  no  farther  than  the  prince  of  our  inward  man  pleases ; 
for  if  secular  princes  stretch  out  the  skirts  of  their  authority  to 
command  ought  by  which  our  souls  are  prejudiced"  (a  plain  al- 
lusion to  Polycarp's  expression  quoted  in  Note,  xv.),  ^^  the  King 
of  souls  hath  in  this  case  given  us  a  higher  command,  that  we 
rather  obey  God  than  men." — Hales*  {of  Eton)  WorkSy  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.    Glasgow,  1766. 

t  The  truth  on  this  subject  has  seldom  been  more  clearly  and 
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PART  1.  On  this  principle  the  apostles  themselves  act- 
ed.  When  the  Jewish  magistrates  "  commanded" 
Peter  and  John  '^  not  to  speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in 

forcibly  spoken  than  in  a  little  book,  entitled  ^  Vindieim  emtra 
Tyranno9 :  sive  de  principu  in  populum^  populique  in  principem^ 
iegitima  potestate"  published  in  1579,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Slephanus  Junius  Brutus  Celta,  purporting  to  be  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  but  bearing  strong  internal  marks  of  having  proceed- 
ed from  some  French  or  Swiss  press.  The  first  question  dis- 
cussed is,  ^'  An  subditi  tencantur  aut  debeant  principibus  obe- 
dire,  si  quid  contra  legem  Dei  imperent  f '  The  opening  of  the 
reply  is  very  admirable,  ^'  Videbitur  fortasse  prima  fronte  hso 
qusstio  plane  otiosa  et  inutills,  qua  nempe  Christianorum  axio- 
ma  certissimum,  tot  scripture  sacrs  testimoniis,  tot  seculorum 
exemplis,  tot  piorum  Martyrum  rogis  comprobatum,  quasi  etiam 
nunc  controversum  in  dubium  vocari  videatur.  Unde  etenim, 
dices,  tot  tantfequc  piorum  erumne,  nisi  ex  una  hac  causa,  quod 
Deo  simpliciter  et  absolute,  rcgibus  quatenus  adversus  legem  Dei 
nil  imperent,  obtemperandum  esse  perpctuo  judicarint  ?  Quor- 
sum  vero  alioqui  apostolorum  responsum,  ^  Deo  magis,  quam  ho- 
minibus  parendum  esse  ?'  Deinde,  cimi  sola  unius  Dei  voluntas 
perpetuo  justa  sit,  ceterorum  injusta  subinde  esse  possit ;  quis 
ambigat,  quin  illi  uni  absque  ulla  exceptione,  his  cum  aliqua 
semper  exceptione  parendum  sit  «  •  *  «  Decent  sacne 
literie,  Deum  suapte  auctoritate  regnare,  reges  quasi  precaria : 
Deum  per  se,  Reges  per  Deum :  Deum  jurisdictione  sua  uti, 
Reges  delegata  tantum.  Sequitur  itaque,  Dei  immensam  esse 
jurisdictionem,  Regum  dimensam :  Dei  infinitam  potentiam,  Re- 
gum  prefinitam :  Dei  regnum  nuUis  limitibus  circumscriptum 
esse,  Regum  contra  certis  rcgionibus  regi  certis  cancellis  termi- 
nari,"  pp.  1,  2,  5,  6.  The  remarkable  little  book,  from  which 
this  citation  is  made,  and  which  has  much  in  common  with  our 
countryman  Buchanan  s  admirable  ^  Oposculum,"  **>  Ih  Jure 
Rcffni  apud  Scotosy*  has  been  ascribed  to  a  great  variety  of  au- 
thors, some  of  them  of  very  great  name,  and  it  would  not  dis- 
honour the  greatest  of  these  names.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
Philip  dc  Mornay,  the  Knight  of  Plessais — ^to  Francis  Hottoman, 
whom  Milton  styles  ''  et  Gallus,  et  jurisconsultas,  et  vir  doctis- 
simus*' — to  Hubert  Languet,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  correspondent — 
to  Theodore  Beza — ^to  Isaac  Casaubon,  topwopv — and,  in  fine,  to 
John  Crcll,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  early  Socinians. — Vide 
Thomm  Rnddimanni  prafat.  ndBuchanani  Opera,   Folio  Ed.  171^- 
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the  name  of  Jesus/'  their  unhesitating  answer  part  i. 
was,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 
And  accordingly  they  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  doing  what  the  magistrate  had  prohibited  them 
from  doing.*  On  an  after  occasion,  when  called 
to  account  by  the  Sanhedrim  for  their  disobedi- 
ence, "  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  answer- 
ed and  said.  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.'^f 

The  primitive  Christians  trod  in  the  steps  of 
their  inspired  leaders.  When  they  were  com- 
manded  to  enter  heathen  temples— to  bum  in- 
cense on  heathen  altars — ^they  respectfully,  but 
obstinately  refused.  They  had  not  learned  to 
make  the  nice  distinctions  which,  on  an  analo- 
gous subject,  some  have  made,  and  acted  on,  in 
later  times.  They  did  not  say,  there  is  nothing 
either  moral  or  immoral  in  walking  in  a  particu- 
lar direction — ^in  going  into  any  house — ^in  taking 
in  the  hand  a  portion  of  any  substance,  and  cast- 
ing it  into  a  fire  kindled  on  any  place.  These 
are  indifferent  actions ;  the  civil  authority  com- 
mands them,— -why  should  I  not  obey  it  ?  But 
like  single-minded,  simple-hearted  men  as  they 
were,  they  said — ^That  house  is  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  a  usurper  of  Jehovah's  preroga- 
tive—-that  fire  bums  on  the  altar  of  a  demon — 
and  to  cast  incense  on  it,  is  understood  to  be  wor- 

• 

The  aicrlption  of  this  book  to  these  distiDguished  men  ahowa, 
that  in  the  judgment  of  their  cotemporariea,  they  were  conBider7 
ed  as  holding  sabstantially  the  opinions  maintained  in  it. 
♦  Acts  ir.  18, 19.  t  Acts  v.  29. 
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PART  I.  ship,  and  it  is  only  because  it  is  understood  to  be 
worship  that  it  is  required  of  us :  we  will  die 
sooner  than  comply  with  the  imperial  mandate. 
And  in  thousands,  and  in  tens  of  thousands,  they 
did  die.* 
Second  let  of      Auothor  class  of  exceptions  from  the  apparent- 

exoeptloiit — 

Illegal  com-  \y  unlimited  command  of  obedience  to  the  Roman 
magistrate,  here  imposed  on  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians, includes  in  it  illegal  commands  and  exac- 
tions. When  compliance  with  these  did  not  im- 
ply sin  on  the  part  of  him  who  yielded  it,  he  was 
not  morally  bound  not  to  obey  or  submit,  but  nei- 
ther was  he  mopiUy  bound  to  obey  or  submit.  It 
became  a  question,  not  directly  of  conscience,  but 
of  expediency, — ^though  indirectly^  like  almost  all 
questions  of  expediency,  it  might  become  a  ques- 
tion of  conscience.  The  principle  is  a  general 
one,  and  as  applicable  to  the  primitive  Christians 
as  to  any  other  class  of  persons.  **  Subjects  are 
not  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  magistrates 
when  they  are  not  warranted  by  law.  The  law 
creates  magistrates,  and  defines  all  their  powers 
and  rights :  whenever  they  require  that  which  is 
not  warranted  by  law,  they  cease  to  act  as  magis- 
trates, and  return  to  the  character  of  mere  citi- 
zens. In  this  character  they  plainly  have  no  au- 
thority over  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  not  the 
man,  but  the  magistrate,  whom  God  commands 
to  obey."f 

When  illegal  demands  were  made  on  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  himself,  he  did  not  tamely  submit  to 

*  Vide  Note  XV. 

t  Dwight's  Theology,  vol.  iv.  p.  147.     Lond.  1822. 
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them.  When  the  chief  captain,  a  Roman  mili-  part  i. 
tary  authority,  had  given  orders  to  have  Paul 
scourged,  instead  of  immediately  baring  his  back, 
he,  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  man,  pleaded  his 
rights :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you,**  he  said,  "  to  scourge 
a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned?"* 
When  Ananias,  the  high-priest,  commanded  him 
to  be  smitten  on  the  mouth,  did  he  silently  en- 
dure the  opprobrious  and  illegal  injury  ?  "  God 
shall  smite  thee,"  said  he,  "  thou  whited  wall ; 
for  sittest  thou  there  to  judge  according  to  the 
law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary 
to  the  law?"f  When  the  magistrates  of  Philippi 
had  commanded  Paul  and  Silas  to  ^'  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes,  and  cast  into  prison,"  and,  sa- 
tisfied with  their  illegal  infliction,  sent  next  day 
to  the  jailor  to  set  them  at  liberty,  instead  of 
thankfully  receiving  his  liberation  as  a  boon,  or 
even  quietly  complying  with  a  request  of  his  su- 
periors, he  showed  his  abhorrence  of  illegal  vio- 
lence, by  nobly  exclaiming,  "  They  have  beaten 
us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans,  and  have 
cast  us  into  prison,  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out 
jMivily?  nay  verily;  but  let  them  come  them- 
selves and  fetch  us  out."t 

There  is  yet  a  third  class  of  exceptions  from  JSSuS^ 
the  general  law  of  obedience  to  the  Roman  go-  ^YSJTiI 

.      ,  1  .1  •      'A'         4^\^    •   A*  mite  of  civil 

vemment,  imposed  on  the  primitive  Cnnstians.  authority. 
It  includes  all  cases  in  which  the  magistrates, 
though  not  acting  illegally,  i.  e.  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  went  beyond  the  limits  of  civil 

*  Acts  zxii.  25.  t  Acts  xxiii.  3. 

t  ActsxvL  35.    Vide  Note  XVI. 
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PART  I.  authority,  and  interfered  in  matters  that  no  way 
pertained  to  them.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  is  to  be  found  in  their  interfer- 
ence with  religious  concerns.  Few  will  deny  that 
the  heathen  Roman  government  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  religious  opinions  and  usages  of  the 
Christians,  except  so  far  as  these  might  interfere 
with  the  peace  or  good  order  of  civil  society.  On 
this  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  higher  groimd  that 
all  compliance  with  such  interference  was  inconsist- 
ent with  their  duty  to  their  Divine  Master,  they 
were  warranted  to  disregard  all  the  religious  le- 
gislation of  their  Roman  rulers,  and  all  the  sen- 
tences founded  on  that  legislation.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Rome,  like  all  civil  governments,  had  for 
its  province  the  administration  of  men*s  civil  af- 
fiiirs — ^the  advancement  of  their  civil  interests. 
That  was  its  appropriate  province,  and  beyond  that 
it  had  no  legitimate  power.  If  the  inquiry  be 
made,  who  was  to  judge  respecting  these  limita- 
tions ?  the  answer  is  a  very  obvious  one— every 
Christian  for  himself;  and  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  his  decision.  Such,  I 
apprehend,  are  the  limits  within  which  the  com- 
mand, which  is  the  subject  of  consideration,  was 
obligatory  on  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  ad- 
dressed. 
Th©chri»-        There  is  but  one  question  more  that  must  be 

tian  Romani  *■ 

JSlTtorahS  P^*  *^^d  answered,  in  order  to  a  full  view  of  the 
roen!!''^""   duty  of  the  Roman  Christians  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  government.    When  duty,  or  when  expe- 
diency dictated  to  Christians  not  to  comply  with 
the  commands  of  magistrates,  what  were  they  to 
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do  then  ?  Were  they  quietly  to  submit  to  the  pun-  part  i. 
ishment  the  magistrate  chose  to  inflict,  or  were  ' 
they  authorized  to  combine  together,  and  endea- 
vour to  subvert  the  government  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion there  can,  I  apprehend,  be  but  one  answer 
given.  They  were  bound  to  submit,  allowing  no 
proper  opportunity  to  pass,  however,  of  showing 
that  they  considered  themselves  illegally  treated, 
if  they  were  illegally  treated — that  they  consi- 
dered themselves  unjustly  treated,  when  they  were 
unjustly  treated. 

The  uniform  conduct  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians makes  it  evident  that  they  thus  understood 
the  apostolic  injunction.     Their  obligation  to  act 
in  this  manner,  however,  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
originated  in  the  general  command  to  be  subject 
to  civil  government;  but  conjointly,  in  the  ex- 
press declaration  made  to  them  by  an  inspired 
apostle,  that  the  Roman  government,  whatever 
were  its  defects  and  faults,  was  yet  God's  ordi- 
nance to  them,  and  that  they  could  not  resist — 
could  not  take  any  measures  to  disarrange  that 
system,  without  violating  his  law  and  incurring 
his  displeasure ;  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  as  a  small  body,  many  of  them 
foreigners,  possessed  of  no  constitutional  influence 
in  the  government,  which  was  administered  by 
heathens.     Either  of  these  would  have  made  it 
their  duty  to  submit  to  whatever  the  government 
mig^t  inflict,  rather  than  to  do  any  thing  tending 
to  conspiracy  or  rebellion.    The  law  to  them  was 
clear  and  explicit ;  and  had  it  not  been  so,  it  is 
plain  that  any  attempt  to  act  otherwise  thj^  it 

G 
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PART  I.  dictated,  would  have  brought  sudden  destruction 
"""""""^  on  themselves  and  their  brethren,  and  placed 
most  powerful  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  propa- 
gation of  their  most  holy  faith.  It  must  not, 
*  however,  be  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
apostle,  deprived  those  Christian  Romans  of  pri- 
vileges which  belonged  to  them  as  members  of 
civil  society.  He  only,  in  the  express  command 
of  his  inspired  messenger,  pointed  out  to  them 
the  precise  path  which,  in  their  circumstances, 
an  enlightened  regard  to  their  rights  a:nd  duties, 
as  members  of  civil  society,  would  have  urged 
them  to  pursue. — I  have  thus  finished  the  answer 
to  the  question,  What  were  these  things  to  them 
to  whom  they  were  originally  delivered  ? 


What  BN         Our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  a  ques- 

thcM  things  .i»  .1  1  <• 

*«»•'  tion,  if  possible,  of  deeper  interest  and  import- 
ance :  ^  What  are  these  things  to  us  and  to  Chris- 
tians generally,  in  every  country  and  in  every 
age  V  That  we  have  a  concern  in  them  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness."* What  the  apostle  says  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  in  refertnce  to  the  primitive 
Christians,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  completed  book  of  God,  to  us  and  to 
all  who  shall  come  after  us :  '*  Whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learn- 
ing." f     It  is  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of 

*  2  Tim.  ui.  16.  f  Rom.  xr.  4. 
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'^  the  man  of  God,"  to  show  how  particular  parts  fart  i. 
of  inspired  Scripture  conduce  to  "  doctrine,  and  """^"^ 
reproof,  and  correction,  and  instruction  in  right- 
eousness,"— how  ^^  the  things  which  were  written 
aforetime"  are  fitted  ^  for  our  learning." 

In  the  discharge  of  this  most  responsible  fimc-  R«pi7  u  to 
tion  of  my  ofiice,  I  am  now  about  to  engage. 
The  principles  that  are  here  laid  down  have  the 
same  claim  on  our  belief,  and  the  precepts  pro- 
mulgated, the  same  claim  on  our  obedience,  as 
they  had  on  the  belief  and  obedience  of  the  Chris- 
tian Romans,  except  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out 
satisfactorily  that  the  precepts  must  be  modified 
in  their  application  to  us,  by  a  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  ciicumstances  in  which  they  were, 
and  we  are,  placed,  as  statements  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  duty  of  ^'  servants  under  the  yoke," 
must  be  modified  if  applied  to  servants  who  are 
by  civil  privilege,  as  well  as  natural  right,  as  free 
as  their  masters.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  as 
firm  iaith  to  us  as  to  the  Roman  Christians, — 
**  that  there  is  no  power  but  of  God," — ^that  "  the 
powers  that  were"  when  the  apostle  wrote  "  were 
ordained  of  God," — ^that  the  Roman  government 
was  what  it  is  here  represented  to  be,  and  had  the 
rights  which  are  here  ascribed  to  it,  and  that  to 
that  government  Christians  who  lived  under  it 
were  bound  to  be  subject,  both  for  "  wrath  and 
for  conscience'  sake."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
passage,  and  we  ought  to  hold  it  as  one  of  the 
things  **  most  surely  believed  among  us." 

With  regard  to  practical  instruction,  it  obvi-  ^i^  ^ 
ously  teaches  us,  that  Christians,  in  all  countries 
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PART  I.  and  ages,  should  respect  and  obey  the  civil  go- 
vemment  under  which  they  live, — ^that  a  Chris- 
tian who  follows  a  course  which  tends  to  anarchy, 
acts  a  wicked  as  well  as  an  inconsistent  and  fool- 
ish part — ^that  no  Christian  is  warranted  to  dis- 
turb a  settled  civil  government,  because  it  is  not, 
in  its  form  and  administration,  so  good  as  he  could 
desire  it — that,  for  example,  the  Briton  who  glo- 
ries in  the  mixed  government  of  his  country,  must 
not,  on  going  to  America,  conspire  or  rebel  against 
its  republican  institutions — ^that  the  American, 
who  is  at  least  equally  proud  of  what  he  counts 
the  pre-eminent  freedom  of  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  must  not,  on  coming  to  Britain,  either 
secretly  or  openly,  seek  to  subvert  its  govern- 
ment— ^that  neither  of  them  going  to  Turkey  or 
to  China,  should  act  the  part  of  a  ringleader  or 
promoter  of  sedition — and  that  all  Christians, 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances  in  reference  to 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  as  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  were  in  reference  to  the  Roman 
government,  are  bound  to  act  not  only  on  the 
same  general  principle,  but  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  A  Christian  individual,  or  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians, living  under  a  Pagan  or  Mohammedan  go- 
vernment, are  bound  to  obey  those  governments 
as  far  as  their  enlightened  consciences  will  per- 
mit. They  are  quietly  to  submit  to  such  suffer- 
ings, as  the  government  may  inflict  on  them,  for 
their  non-compliance  with  what  they  account  sin ; 
and  they  are  to  do  nothing  to  unsettle  the  govern- 
ment, except  by  the  dissemination  of  the  doc- 
trines and  laws  of  Christ,  which  sooner  or  later 
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will,  by  their  moral  power,  either  improve  or  de-  part  i. 
stroy  all  the  secular  governments  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

This,  I  think,  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  prac- 
tical instruction,  of  a  general  kind,  which  the  pas- 
sage furnishes.  It  naturally  enough  indeed  sug- 
gests the  thought,  along  with  an  irresistible  sense 
of  its  justice, — ^if  the  Roman  Christians  were 
called  on  to  yield  cheerful  obedience  to  an  arbi- 
trary government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
Claudius  or  a  Nero,  with  what  thankful  readiness 
should  we  perform  our  duties*  to  a  civil  govern- 
ment, which,  though  not  perfect,  has  within  it- 
self the  means  of  indefinite  improvement,  and 
which,  even  in  its  present  state,  certainly  an- 
swers the  ends  of  civil  government  in  a  degree 
in  which  they  have  very  seldom  been  realized ! 

But  very  readily  admitting  all  this,  we  must  ^It'ST of 
still  hold  that  this  passa&re  does  not  directly  teach  gommraf 
the  divine  ordination  of  any  particular  existing  *•"«***• 
civil  government.  It  teaches  us,  indeed,  that 
civil  government  in  general  is  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  has 
been  explained ;  but  as  to  any  particular  govern- 
ment being  God's  ordinance  to  any  particular  in- 
dividual or  nation,  that  is  to  be  inferred  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  The  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject cannot  be  more  correctly  stated  than  in  the 
cautious  words  of  Dr  Paley :  "  It  is  the  will  of 
God  that  the  happiness  of  human  life  be  pro- 
moted. Civil  society  conduces  to  that  end.  Civil 
societies  cannot  be  upholden,  unless  in  each  the 
interest  of  the  whole  society  be  binding  on  every 
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PART  I.  part  and  member  of  it.  So  long  as  the  established 
government  cannot  be  resisted  or  changed  with- 
out public  inconveniency,  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  the  established  government  be  obeyed."* 
The  Roman  Christians  were  directly  informed 
that  the  Roman  government  was  God's  ordinance 
to  them.  We  have  not  the  same  means  of  judg- 
ing of  any  particular  government,  whether  it  is 
God's  ordinance  to  us.  We  have  sufficient  means, 
however,  of  ascertaining  this  point;  and  when, 
by  their  use,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  government  under  which  we  live  is  so, 
the  obligation  to  obedience  rising  out  of  the 
apostle's  declaration,  binds  our  consciences  as  fisuBt 
as  it  did  theirs. 
ow*51^  Happily  for  us,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  coming 
oOTgoTera.  ^^  ^  determination.  Our  civil  constitution  is 
based  on  so  many  just  principles — is,  upon  the 
whole,  so  well  achninistered — and  contains  such 
a  deep-seated  and  powerful  spring  of  improve- 
ment, that  we  can  have  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  is  the  ordinance  of  €rod  to  us ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ruling  power  in  this  country,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  approbation  of  the  prind- 
ples  on  which  it  is  founded  by  the  great  body  of 
the  subjects,  is  so  powerfid,  that  to  think  of  re- 
siting  it,  would  not  only  be  highly  mminal,  but 
folly  almost  amounting  to  madness.  To  this  go- 
vernment we  owe  obedience ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  voice  of  God  to  us,  in  reference  to  it,  is, 
*'  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers." 

*  Palej's  Moral  Philosophy,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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It  is  obvious,  however,  as  we  have  ah'eady  seen, 
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that  the  obligation  to  obedience  to  any  human  ^^n^^th- 
government,  even  to  the  one  expressly  declared  "*"'  '^'*' 
by  an  apostle  to  be  ordained  of  God,  has  limits. 
**  To  pretend,"  sajrs  Bishop  Burnet,  "  that  we  owe 
our  princes  obedience  without  reserve,  is  pro&ne 
and  impious.  The  laws  of  God,  the  King  of 
kings,  are  reserves  upon  our  obedience,  to  those 
whose  highest  dignity  it  is  that  they  are  ministers 
deputed  by  him.  It  is  a  reproach  to  all  religion, 
and  indeed  a  professed  throwing  it  off,  to  any 
who  pretend  to  be  Christians,*  to  contradict  this 
so  flatly  as  to  assert  an  obedience  to  any  human 
authority  without  reserve.  The  more  solemnly 
and  publicly  this  is  done,  the  reproach  is  the 
deeper.  For  it  is  the  open  preferring  *  the  crea- 
ture' to  '  the  Creator,  God  blessed  for  ever.'  Sub- 
jects are  only  bound  to  render  to  princes  what  is 
theirs ;  that  is,  the  rights  vested  in  them  by  law, 
custom,  and  constitution,  and  no  more.  And  if 
we  are  only  bound  to  render  them  what  is  theirs, 
then  if  they  should  demand  what  is  not  tfieirs^ 
but  is  by  the  most  strict  possible  provision  still 
aurSf  such  as  the  liberty  of  our  persons,  the  pro- 
perty of  our  estates,  and  the  observance  of  our 
laws"  (the  good  Bishop  might  have  added,  our 
conscientious  convictions,  and  our  immortal  hopes), 
"  we  are  certainly  not  bound  to  render  them 
these,  because,  in  a  constitution  like  ours,  no 
prince  can  call  them  his.  We  may  preserve 
them  BA  from  robbers,  so  from  all  illegal  and  vio- 
lent invasion.  Warrants  and  commissions  in  such 
cases,  are  null  and  void  of  themselves."  *  . 

*  Burnet's  Sermon  on  Matthew  xxii.  21.  pp.  5,  G. 
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But  let  U8  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
SJ»n-b?ite  CJPtcnt  of  the  limits  within  which  submission  to 
divine  law.  ^^^  govemmcnt  or  to  any  government  is  obliga* 
tory.  The  e^tistence  of  such  limits  will  scarcely 
be  denied  in  so  many  words  in  our  times.  And 
first,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  no  civil  enactment 
can  ever  make  void  the  laws  of  God — can  ever 
make  that  sin  which  He  makes  duty,  or  that  duty 
which  lie  makes  sin.  "  No  human  sovereign," 
Richard  Baxter  says,  "  hath  authority  to  forbid 
what  God  commands,  nor  to  command  what  God 
forbids ;  but  their  laws  that  are  notoriously  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God,  are  nullities,  and  can- 
not oblige  to  obedience  or  punishment.  A  con- 
stable may  a  thousand  times  more  excusably  pre- 
tend authority  against  the  king,  or  independent 
of  him,  than  a  king  can  claim  authority  against 
God,  or  independent  on  him.  There  is  no  power 
but  from  God ;  God  giveth  none  against  himself. 
AH  laws  or  commands  of  men  are  null  and  void 
of  true  obliging  authority,  which  are  against  his 
laws.  They  are  not  words  of  authority  but  of  re- 
bellion or  usurpation,  that  command  us  to  dis- 
obey the  God  of  heaven.  To  resist  such  a  com- 
mand is  not  to  resist  an  act  of  power,  but  of  usur- 
pation. For  there  can  be  no  power  without, 
much  less  against  the  fountain  of  all  power,  the 
universal  Sovereign.  It  may  be,  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  schoolmen  and  politicians,  that  say, 
*  It  is  no  law  that  is  uiyust,  and  of  Augustine  who 
makes  justice  essential  to  the  commonwealth.'"^ 
To  illustrate  this  by  example : — If  the  go- 
vernment were  requiring  its  subjects  (as  some 

*  Baxters  Holy  Commonwealth,  pp.  979,  380. 
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of  its  subordinate  agents,  not  long  ago,  did  in  part  i. 
a  foreign  country,  and  unhappily  had  their  con- 
duct  sanctioned  by  the  commander-in-chief  and 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons*),  to  take 
a  part  in  idolatrous  worship,  they  not  only  are 
not  bound  to  obey,  but  they  are  bound  to  dis- 
obey such  a  command.  Should  the  government 
engage  in  the  prosecution  of  enterprizes  opposed 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  require  me  directly  to 
support  them,  I  am  bound  to  refuse.  Should 
they  engage  directly  in  a  trade,  which  they  too 
long  sanctioned,  and  send  our  ships  of  war  as 
slavers,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  would  it  be  con- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  serve  as  a  sailor  aboard 
one  of  these  ships,  or,  which  as  we  will  by  and 
by  see  comes  to  the  same  thing,  pay  a  tax,  levied 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  this  ser- 
vice? If  government,  in  making  and  executing 
laws  in  reference  to  the  church  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  sole  Lord  and  King,  usurp  his  place,  can 
any  Christian  taking  this*  view  of  the  govern- 
ment's conduct,  actively  support  such  an  usurpa- 
tion ?f  And  what  other  view  can  an  enlightened 
Christian  take  of  it  ?  Is  not  Jesus  Christ  the  sole 
King  and  Head  of  his  Church  ?  Who  has  right 
to  legislate  in  her,  or  about  her,  but  himself?  To 
whom  has  he  delegated  the  power  given  to  him 
by  the  Father  ?  Can  a  Christian  safely,  in  any 
way,  show  bis  approbation  of  a  principle,  which 
is  indeed  the  soul  of  "  the  Man  of  Sin" — of  a 
system  the  very  foundation  of  which,  is  permitting 
human  authority  to  take  the  place  of  the  autho- 

*  Vide  Note  XVII.  t  Vide  Note  XVIII. 
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FART  I.   rity  of  Cbrist — ^by  adding  to,  and  taking  from  his 

institutions? 
second^umi-  Xfac  socond  class  of  limitations  to  the  obliga* 
iSJlSd?'  tion  of  civil  obedience,  refers  to  cases  in  which 
the  magistrates,  of  whatever  grade,  act  illegally. 
Where  the  illegality  is  clear  and  obvious,  it  is 
plain  that  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey.  In 
some  cases,  though  not  bound  to  obey,  he  may 
find,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  our  duty  in  mat- 
ters not  of  absolute  obligation,  to  do  what  is  upon 
the  whole  for  the  best,  that  he  may  obey — ^that 
he  ought  to  obey — ^though  scarcely  in  any  case, 
without  distinctly  showing  ttat  he  is  aware  of  the 
illegality,  and  protesting  against  it.  The  man  who 
tamely  and  silently  submits  to  injustice  from  an  in- 
ferior magistrate,  betrays  the  general  cause  of  good 
order.  He  is  a  bad  citizen,  and  not  even  a  good  sub- 
ject. He  obeys  or  submits  to  an  inferior  power, 
acting  in  an  unauthorized  manner,  in  preference  to 
"  the  higher  powers"  of  the  law.  If  even  the  first 
magistrate  of  this  kingdom — God  bless  and  protect 
the  Royal  Maiden,  and  shed  on  her  abundantly 
the  healthful  influence  of  his  Spirit  and  the  saving 
blessings  of  his  grace,  as  "  the  dew  of  her  youth" — 
if  even  she  were  doing  what  some  of  her  prede- 
cessors have  done  to  their  cost,  but  which  neither 
her  character  nor  her  principles  give  us  any 
reason  to  fear  she  will  ever  attempt — should 
Queen  Victoria  attempt  to  do  that  by  proclama*- 
tion,  or  direct  warrants,  which  the  constitution 
says  ought  to  be  done  only  by  the  legislature,  her 
subjects  would  not  in  such  a  case  be  bound  to 
obey  her,  and  her  best  friends,  with  all  their  af- 
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fection  for  her  person,  and  reverence  for  her  of-  part  i. 
fice,  would  be  the  first  to  declare  that  they  would 
not. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  of  the  obligation  ^^'"J{JJ" 
of  civil  obedience,  embraces  all  cases  in  which  the  SSSJoTdvii 
magistrate  leaves  his  proper  province,  and  inter- 
feres in  matters  with  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he 
has  nothing  to  do.*    The  object  and  design  of 

*  The  original  Scottish  reformers  state  the  truth  on  this  suh- 
joct  very  accurately,  in  ^  the  Confession  of  Faith,"  drawn  up  uid 
laid  hefore  Pariiament  in  1560.  ''  Sik  as  resist  the  supreme 
power,  doing  that  thing  quhilk  appertdnis  to  his  charge,  do  resist 
Ooddis  ordinance," — though  they  show  how  sadly  they  misap- 
prehended what  appertained  to  the  magistrate's  chaige — ^by  the 
foUowing  statement  in  the  same  document, — ^^  mairover  to  kings;, 
princes,  rulers,  and  magistrates,  wee  affirm  that  chieflie  and  most 
principallie  the  conservation  and  purgation  of  the  religion  apper- 
teine ;  so  that  not  onlie  are  they  appointed  for  civil  policie,  but 
also  for  maintenance  of  the  trew  religion,  and  for  suppressing 
idolatrie  and  superstitioun  whatsoever." — The  Con/esoion  qf  the 
Faith  and  Doctrme^  heleoU  and  prqfessit  be  the  Protestants  of 
SooHondy  diap.  xxiv.  Dunhps  CoUeetion  of  Cov^essions^  vol.  iL 
pp.  92,  98.  There  is  a  curious  mistake  in  the  Latin  versioa  of 
the  Scots  Confession  of  Fmth,  which  aj^ars  in  the  '^  Corpus  et 
Syntagma  Confessionum,"  in  4to,  printed  at  Geneva,  1654,  the 
woxds,  ^  doing  that  thing  quhilk  apperteinis  to  his  chaige,"  be- 
ing referred  not  to  the  magistrate,  but  to  those  who  resist  him, 
and  rendered  ^  nsurpantes  quod  ad  illius  munus  pertinet,"  in- 
stead of  ^  suum  exercent^n  munus."  The  version  in  Dunlop's 
Collection  of  Confessiona,  though  not  literal,  gives  the  meaning, 
*^  Quicunque  magistratui  in  mora  est  qui  minus  suum  exerceat 
munus." 

In  perfect  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession, 
tint  in  resisting  the  magistrate  we  resist  God's  ordinance  only 
when  ^  he  is  doing  that  thing  whilk  perteiais  to  his  charge,"  we 
find  Erskine  of  Dun,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Marr,  asserting, 
that  **'  when  the  magistrate  passes  the  bounds  of  his  office,  and 
enters  within  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  Lord,  meddling  with  such 
things  as  appertain  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  servants  of 
GK>d  should  withstand  and  i^esbt,  and  would  be  unworthy  of 
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PART  I.  civil  magistracy  must  be  understood,  to  perceive 
the  force  and  bearing  of  this  remark.  Dr  Watts 
states,  that  "  the  design  of  civil  government  is  to 

their  character  if  they  sacrificed  this  duty  to  the  wish  of  conci- 
liating the  favour  of  princes  by  flattery  or  acquiescence." — Ban^ 
natyne*s  Journal^  pp.  278-293.  Such  passages  as  we  have  just 
cited  from  the  Scots'  Confession  and  from  the  good  superintend- 
ent of  Angus'  letter,  are  striking  illustrations  of  a  fact  which 
must  have  struck  every  enlightened  student  of  history,  especi- 
ally ecclesiastical  history — ^that  men  sometimes  strongly  and 
conscientiously  hold  a  general  principle,  which,  if  understood  in 
the  full  extent  of  its  legitimate  application,  would  lead  them  to 
abandon  other  principles,  really,  though  not  to  them  apparently 
inconsistent  with  it,  and  give  a  decidedly  different  direction  to 
their  practical  plans  and  operations.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
and  not  unfruitful  theme  of  speculation — ^what  would  have  been 
the  probable  consequences,  if  the  reformers  had  entertained  in 
their  full  extent,  those  just  views  of  the  spirituality  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  the  complete  distinctness  of  civil  and  religious  au- 
thority, of  which  glimpses  are  occasionally  exhibited  in  their 
works  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  writings  of  deep  think- 
ing and  high-principled  men,  so  many  self-contradictory  passages 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Refonned 
Churches,  under  the  head,  ^^  De  Magistratu ;"  and  in  none  of 
them  do  these  self-contradictions  stand  out  in  more  grotesquely 
prominent  relief  than  in  the  standards  of  our  national  church. 
We  have  looked  through  the  most  of  those  most  interesting  do- 
cuments, the  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  the  view 
of  magistracy  in  its  design  and  functions  most  consistent  with 
Scripture  reason  and  itself,  that  we  have  met  with,  occurs  in  the 
Bohemian  confession,  to^which  our  attention  was  particularly 
called  by  observing  it  referred  to  by  Rutherford  in  his  Lex  Rbx, 
in  support  of  some  of  the  liberal  principles  asserted  in  that  sin- 
gular work, — ^^  Docetur  apud  nos,  juxta  scripturas,  quod  subli- 
mior  potestas  'sen  Magistratus  secularis,  Dei  ordinatio  sit,  ut  in 
iU  qtuB  politica  et  temporaria  sunt^  populus  regatur — Sunt  autem 
magistratuum  partes  ac  munus,  omnibus  ex  squo  jus  dicere,  in 
communem  omnium  usum,  sine  personarum  acceptione,  pacem 
et  tranquillitatem  publicam  tueri  et  procurare.    De  mails  et 
fisusinorosis  banc  interturbantibus,  pcnas  sumere,  aliosque  omnea 
ab  eonim  vi  et  injuria  vindicare. — Quod  autem  attinet  ad  eas 
res  quae  animarum  fidoique  et  salutis  sunt,  docent,  Tantum  Dei 
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secure  the  persons,  properties— the  just  liberty,  part  i. 
and  peace  of  mankind,  from  the  invasions  and 
injuries  of  their  neighbours."*  "  The  common- 
wealth," says  Locke,  "  seems  to  me  to  be  a  soci- 
ety of  men  constituted  only  for  the  procuring, 
preserving,  and  advancing  their  civil  interests. 
Civil  interests  I  call  life,  liberty,  health  and  indo- 
lency  of  body,  and  the  possession  of  outward 
things,  such  as  money,  lands,  house-furniture,  and 
the  like."f  In  perfect  conformity  with  this  ex-- 
eellent  divine,  and  this  accomplished  philosophi- 
cal jurist,  Mr  Gib,  who  so  long  stood  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Secession 
Church,  states  in  a  very  able  public  document  of 
his  composition,  that  ^'  the  public  good  of  outward 
and  common  order,  in  all  reasonable  society,  unto 
the  glory  of  God,  is  the  great  and  only  end  which 

▼erbo  ejosqae  ministris  audiendum  esse  ut  Christus  ipse  ait 
*  Reddite  que  sunt  Ccsaris  Cesari,  et  que  sunt  Dei  Deo.'— Si  quia 
autem  ipsos,  ad  ea  que  in  Deum  sunt,  cum  verbo  ejus  quod  in 
etemum  manet,  pugnant  et  reluctantur,  cogere  velit,  apostolo- 
nun  exempio,  qui  sic  Hierosolymis  Magistratui  responderunt 
utendum  docent,  '  Obedire  oportet,'  inquiunt  illi  '  Magis  Deo 
qnam  hdminibus.'" — Cor^fessio  fidei  ac  reUgiania  Baronum  et 
NMUum  Begni  Bohemugy  1535.  Art.  xvi.  De  Potentate  8e- 
eulari.  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Con/eeeionumy  <SfC.,  pars  ii.  pp.  199, 
200,  4to.  Geneve,  1654.  The  views  of  these  Bohemian  barona, 
80  much  more  just  than  those  of  almost  aU  the  reformed  divines, 
were  periiaps  influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  their  supreme 
magistrate  was  a  bigotted  Roman  Catholic.  The  Confession  was 
presented  at  Vienna  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Bohemia  and  of  the 
Romana,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  A  right  view  of 
an  object  depends  very  much  on  what  the  Germans  call  the 
stand-point  of  the  mental  beholder. 

*  Watts*  Essay  on  Civil  Power,  in  Things  Sacred.  Works, 
Tol.  vL  p.  584.     Lond.  1811. 

t  Locke's  Letter  concerning  Toleration.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
fol.     Lond.  1751.     Vide  Note  XIX. 
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PART  I.   those  invested  with  magistracy  can  propose,  in  a 
sole  respect  to  that  office/'* 

When  the  magistrate  prosecutes  objects  not 
included  in  the  great  end  of  his  office,  his  com- 
mands cease  to  be  obligatory.  Were  our  govern- 
ment to  undertake  to  provide  the  entire  inhabit- 
ants of  their  territories  with  the  necessames  of 
life — were  they  to  insist  on  regulating  the  mea- 
sure in  which  each  individual  Was  to  be  furnished 
with  them — ^were  they  to  do  universally  what  they 
have  sometimes  done  in  particular  cases,  take 
charge  of  marriage  alliances,  and  insist  on  having 
the  management  of  all  our  domestic  concerns, — 
I  believe  the  most  loyal  among  us  would  soon 
discover  that  the  magistrate  had  got  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  that  in  this  new  region  he  had  no 
right  to  reign  over  us.f 
Thtoprinci-  Fow  thiugs  scem  to  me  to  have  been  more 
^iH^uof  w^pl^tely  *^d  satisfactorily  proved,  than  that 
"»'»**'»•  RELIGION,  in  all  the  extent  of  that  word,  is  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  magistrate's  rule.  If  there  be 
things  at  all  that  are  entirely  God's,  and  not  in 
any  sense  Caesar's,  they  are  the  things  of  religion.  J 

♦  Gib's  Display,  vol.  i  p.  311.  "  The  proper  office  of  the 
civil  magistrate  is  to  maintain  peace,  not  to  support  truth ;  to 
defend  the  properties  of  men,  not  to  take  care  of  their  souls ;  to 
protect  equally  all  honest  citizens  of  all  persuasions,  not  to  set 
up  one  religious  sect  above  another." — Price^s  Ewdenoei/ar  a 
Future  Period  of  Improvement  in  the  State  qf  Mankind^  p.  23. 
Lond.  1787.    Vide  Note  XX. 

t  Vide  Note  XXI. 

:|:  The  utter  incongruity  of  a  civil  magistrate,  dictating  in  any 
matter  that  is  religious,  is  very  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  a  paper,  in  The  New  Theological  RepoeUoryy 
with  the  signature  Laoo,  written,  I  believe,  by  the  late  James 
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Overt  actions  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  so-  part  i. 
ciety,  though  attempted  to  be  justified  by  consci-  ' 

entious  convictions,  the  magistrate  has  a  right — 

Watt,  M.D.,  Glasgow, — a  man  of  great  natural  8hre^vdnefl8  and 
Christian  worth.  ^  Should  the  Dey  of  Algiers  dictate  the  dress, 
diet,  or  manners  of  the  suhjects  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
hiB  mandates  would  be  treated  with  deserved  contempt.  When 
a  potentate  of  the  earth  dictates  the  religious  conduct  of  such 
members  of  '  the  general  assembly  of  the  iirst-bom'  as  sojourn 
in  his  territory,  his  mandates  are  equally  extraneous,  and  liable 
to  aunilar  contempt.  In  such  cases  the  Christian  ought  practi- 
cally to  say,  ^  I  am  not  careful  to  obey  in  this  matter,  I  dare  not 
be  a  servant  of  men.'  Though  such  mandates  should  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  highest  earthly  authority,  and  sanctioned  on 
the  one  side  with  rewai*ds,  and  on  the  other  with  the  severest 
penalties,  the  Christian  ought  to  act  as  if  no  such  promulgations 
had  been  made.  Religious  obedience  is  the  exercise  of  allegiance 
to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven ;  it  is  the  church's  chaste  duty  to  her 
own  husband.  The  Christian  who  admits  human  authority  in 
these  matters,  is  in  danger  of  committing  treason  against  the 
King  of  kings;  the  church  which  does  so,  of  committing  forni- 
cation with  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

^  The  propriety  of  disregarding  such  injunctions,  appears  most 
obvious  when  the  Christian  is  considered  as  a  member  of  the 
chuich  of  God.  In  this  view  he  stands  connected  with  ^  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  first-born '  in  heaven.  His  standing  before 
God  is  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  that  society;  and  in 
worship  both  have  the  same  objects  in  view.  The  church  above 
and  the  church  below  constitute  but  one  communion.  Every 
particular  church  below  ought  to  be  the  figure  of  that  above. 
The  exercise  and  worship  of  that  above  is  pure,  without  spot ; 
the  exercise  and  worship  of  that  below  ought  to  resemble  it.  At 
least  as  the  wOl  of  God  is  done  in  heaven,  it  ought  to  be  done  on 
earth.  This  will  ought  to  be  not  the  rttle  only,  but  the  reaaon 
also  of  every  part  of  worship.  In  religious  conduct,  both  the 
church  above  and  the  church  below  are  as  far  above  human  au- 
thoriij  and  cognizance  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth.  The  church 
above  completely  disregards  the  mandates  and  appointmetits*of 
men.    The  church  below  ought  to  do  likewise. 

^  The  Cham  of  Tartary  issues  a  proclamation  that  a  certain 
day  of  his  calendar  be  employed  by  the  church  above  in  thank- 
ing the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  for  the  enlargement  and  peace  of  hie 
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PART  I.  it  is  his  duty  to  deal  with.     But  with  religious 
"""""""^  opinions  and  worship,  with  the  interior  principle 
and  the  external  expressions  of  it,  under  the  limi- 
tation just  announced,  he  has  nothing  to  do.* 

The  principle  that  a  civil  government  should  in- 
terfere with  religion,  is  surely  a  general  one  if  it  be 
true ;  and  it  seems  to  lead  to  this  conclusion,  that, 
"  if  civil  government  did  properly  extend  its  au- 
thority to  religion,  and  the  things  of  future  hap- 
piness, no  government  or  governors  could  be  said 
to  be  appointed  of  God  who  are  of  a  fiilse  reli- 
gion, and  those  only  who  know  and  teach  the  true 
religion,  and  lead  people  in  a  right  way  to  this 
future  happiness,  could  be  of  God's  appointment : 

empire.  As  the  order  of  that  day,  however,  that  general  assem- 
bly had  it  fixed  to  sing  in  jovous  concert,  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb,  and  to  perform  the  celestial  anthem,  '  Unto  Him 
that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,'  &c. 
Not  a  note  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  Cham's  order  stands  un- 
heeded, as  if  it  had  never  been  ;  unless  the  Mediator  say,  *•  Fa- 
ther, forgive  him ;  he  knows  not  what  he  does.'" — New  Theokh 
gical  RepoHioryy  vol.  iv.  pp.  146-148.     Liverpool,  1802. 

*  ''  The  civil  ruler  cannot  command  with  respect  to  religious 
worship,  without  leaving  his  sphere  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  ma- 
gistrate. Worship  is  a  matter  between  every  man  and  his  Ma- 
ker, and  with  respect  to  it,  all  men  seem  on  equal  footing.  He 
therefore  who  presumes  to  dictate  in  this  matter,  arrogates 
a  kind  of  worship  to  himself,  and  acts  unsuitably  to  that 
natural  equality  of  human  nature,  which  respects  religion.  He 
would  leave  his  sphere  also  as  a  magistrate,  and  frustrate  the 
very  end  of  civil  rule.  The  end  of  civil  government  is,  that  men 
may  enjoy  without  molestation  those  rights  to  which  all  are 
equally  entitled.  Religion  is  surely  one  of  these." — Dr  Jamu 
JVutt's  Plain  Proqf  and  Candid  Enquiry^  SfC.  Glasgow,  1796. 
According  to  this  clear  statement  of  obvious  truth — ^the  magis- 
trate, when  he  commandi  in  religion,  is  not  only  the  betrayer^ 
but  the  invader  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  rights  wliich  he  is 
created  to  protect. 
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even  as  no  government  extending  to  civil  things  part  i. 
can  be  said  to  be  of  God,  any  farther  than  it 
tends  to  promote  the  civil  peace  and  welfSaxe."* 

No  proof  of  any  such  legitimate  power  in  any 
magistrate  but  the  Jewish,  can  be  brought  from 
Scripture,  and  in  his  case  the  limits  of  his  power 
were  strictly  defined  by  divine  law.  The  experi- 
ence of  every  age  has  proved  the  unsoundness  of 
the  principle,  that  the  magistrate  has  power  in 
religion,  by  the  mischievousness  of  its  eflfects.  No 
human  civil  establishment  of  religion  ever  has  ex* 
isted— or  ever  can  exist — ^without  the  perpetra- 
tion of  varied  and  great  injustice,  and  where  such 
an  establishment  has  existed,  it  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  as  injustice  ever  must  be,  of  the  inse- 
curity of  the  government  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. Of  such  an  establishment,  the  compul- 
sory support  of  its  institutions  is  all  but  a  neces- 
sary part — ^but  even  the  civil  enactment  of  a  creed 
and  form  of  worship,  by  the  magistrate,  dese- 
crates religion,  and  goes  far  to  unsettle  and  con- 
found the  deepest-seated  and  most  important  mo- 
ral distinctions.! 

If  these  things  are  so,  does  it  not  follow  that  if 
a  government  choose  to  act  so  unscripturally  and 
unwisely,  as  to  form  and  uphold  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  its  subjects  are  not  bound  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  it — they  are  not  bound  in 
any  way  to  support  it  ?  Indeed,  if  their  views  on 
the  subject  be  sufficiently  enlightened  and  ex- 
tended, they  will  perceive  with  equal  clearness, 
that  the  direct  support  of  an  Establishment  can- 

•  Watts'  Workfl,  vol.  vi.  p.  7.  t  Vide  Note  XXII. 

H 
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PART  I.  not  be  obligatory,  for  the  magistrate  has  no  right 
to  form  it,  and  that  it  is  sinful,  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  is  a  sanction  of  that  which  is  wrong  in  the 
magistrate,  but  a  participation  in  his  guilt. 

Such  are  the  limitations  under  which  the  obli- 
gation of  civil  obedience  must  be  viewed  as  lying. 
S*J!22*in'  To  the  question.  But  who  is  to  judge  on  these 
Nmiuu^  matters  ?  I  reply  in  the  words  of  Dr  Paley,  in  a 
similar  case,  "  Every  man  for  himself.*'*  Who 
can  judge  for  him?  Few  will  now  contend  for 
Bishop  Parker's  "  Public  Conscience,"  and  nobody 
will  become  surety  for  the  consequences  at  the 
last  day,  of  my  doing  what  I  thought  wrong,  be^ 
cause  another  vnth  great  confidence,  but,  as  ap- 
peared to  me,  little  argument,  pronounced  it  to 
be  right.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  find  the 
great  principle  of  the  Bible  operating.  Man  is  a 
responsible  being.  His  creed,  his  religion,  his 
actions,  are  his  own :  he  must  answer  for  them, 
and  therefore  it  is  right  he  should  look  after  them. 
He  ought  to  be  the  judge,  for  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  the  decision  both  here  and  here- 
after. 
What  to  to  be  Another  important  question  now  naturally  pre- 
22?J«*  sents  itself: — ^And  what  are  subjects  to  do  when 
their  governors  either  lay  on  them  conunands 
whicl^  cannot  be  complied  with  without  sin,  or 
commands  which  they  have  no  right  to  lay  on 
them  ?  To  the  first  question  the  answer  plainly 
is,  they  must  not  obey  them.  To  the  second, 
they  may  or  may  not,  according  as  they  are  per- 

*  Paley '8  Moral  and  Polit.  Philos.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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Buaded  that  greater  good  would  result  from  their  part  i. 
compliance  or  non-compliance.  — — — 

But  civil  laws»  as  is  quite  right,  have  penal- 
ties ; — what  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  them  f 
While  the  civil  government  continues  upon  the 
whole  to  serve  its  purposes,  and  when  more  mis- 
chief both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  society 
would  result  from  resistance  than  from  submis- 
sion to  the  penalty,  it  is  to  be  submitted  to,— cheer- 
fully submitted  to,  both  as  a  sacrifice  to  con- 
science, and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  general 
principle,  that,  in  civil  societies,  laws  must  be 
obeyed  either  actively  or  passively.  With  all 
this,  however,  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  there 
ought  to  be  constitutional  means  employed,  to 
have  the  &lse  legislation  and  the  erring  adnunis- 
tration  corrected. 

On  this  subject  there  appears  to  prevail  a  very  g;2SJ«i. 
general  mistake.  Many  seem  to  think  a  man  a  ^^gl^ 
violator  of  the  law,  a  rebel,  an  enemy  of  good  SylS:  the*" 
order, — one  whose  principles  and  conduct  lead  to 
anajtehy  and  bloodshed,  if  from  conscientious  con- 
viction he  decline  active  obedience  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  will  not  obey  the  law  merely  because 
it  is  the  law,  though  at  the  same  time  he  be  per- 
fectly willing,  if  "  the  ruling  powers"  see  meet, 
to  bear  whatever  penalty  the  law  allows  them  to 
inflict.  No  well-informed  man,  to  whatever  re- 
ligious sect  or  political  party  he  may  belong,  if 
he  is  not  in  a  passion,  can  talk  or  write  such  ab- 
surdity. A  high  church  writer,  in  the  leading 
Tory  literary  journal  of  the  present  day,  has  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  principle  that  the  law  gives  the 
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PART  I.  alternative, — to  do  the  act,  or  to  suffer  the  pe- 
naltj.  "  They,"  speaking  of  the  members  of  the 
English  universities,  "  they  owe,  indeed,  obedience 
to  the  legislature  of  this  country.  No  one  for 
one  moment  would  urge  them  to  resist  its  laws, 
but  obedience  has  always  an  alternative^ — Let  them 
submit  to  the  penalty,  not  be  parties  to  the  act."* 
On  the  supposition  of  their  conscientiously  disap- 
proving, not  factiously  opposing  the  law, — ^this  is  a 
wholesome  advice.  Chillingworth  says,  "  In  civil 
controversies," — ^he  is  speaking  of  the  judgments 
of  civil  tribunals,  and  the  remark  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  civil  laws, — "  we  are  obliged  only  to 
external  passive  obedience,  and  not  to  an  inter- 
nal and  active."!  "  Men  have  thought,"  says 
Locke,  *^  that  civil  laws  oblige  their  conscience  to 
entire  obedience,  whereas  in  things  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent,  the  conscience  is  obliged  only 
to  active  or  passive  obedience,  and  that  not  by 
virtue  of  that  human  law  which  the  man  either 
practises  or  is  punished  by,  but  by  that  law  of 
God  which  forbids  disturbance  and  dissolution  of 
governments."  t  He  who,  when  he  cannot  con- 
scientiously actively  obey  a  command  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  he  yet  in  his  judgment  approves  of, 
as,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  civil  government, 
quietly  and  patiently  takes  what  he  cannot  help 
thinking  a  wrong,  is  certainly  not  a  bad  subject. 
He  honours  the  government  by  submitting  to  it, 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lix.  p.  481. 
t  Chillingworth's  W^orks,  vol.  i.  p.  213.    8vo.    Lond.  1820. 
t  Locke's  Life  by  Lord  King,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  8vo.   Lond.  1880. 
Vide  Note  XXIII. 
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when  he  cannot  obey  it.  Because  it  is,  in  his  es-  part  i. 
timation,  God's  ordinance,  he  honours  it, — be- 
cause,  in  a  particular  case,  it  requires  him  to  do 
what  he  believes  God  forbids,  he  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  such  a  requisition.  The  inconvenience 
and  suffering  connected  with  declining  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  are  very  properly  so  great  as 
to  secure  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  man  will  not 
unnecessarily  expose  himself  to  them. 

There  is  still  another  question  that  must  be  Right  or  >«. 

lUtMlOt. 

attended  to,  before  we  bring  these  illustrations  of 
the  duty  of  civil  obedience  to  a  close.  Are  there 
any  circumstances  in  which  Christian  subjects  may 
not  only  decline  actively  to  obey  the  law,  while 
they  passively  submit  to  it,  but  may  and  ought  to 
resist  the  authorities?*     I  have  no  hesitation  in 

*  ^  Hsc  qusstio  prima  fronte  difficilis  et  ardua  videtur,  eo  qui- 
dem  magis,  quod  cum  aub  piis  principibus  supervacna,  sub  im- 
piis  pericnloaa  videretur,  vix  quisquam  earn  nisi  leviuscule  atti- 
gerit." — Vind,  ConL  Tj/rann,  p.  32.  ThiDgsare  in  a  better  state 
now.  Milton  and  Locke,  Paley  and  Mackintosh — ^have  done 
something  more  than  touched  this  delicate  question  *^  leviuscule." 
They  have  fitirly  grappled  with  all  its  difficulties — and  satisfac- 
torily and  for  ever  settled  it.  It  is  finely  said  of  the  second  of 
these  great  men  by  an  accomplished  scholar — (Cambridge  I  am 
afraid  owns  now  few  such  ardent  lovers  of  liberty  among  her 
feUows)^-^^  Quicquid  alii  de  iis  existement,  ego  quidem,  si  liberta- 
tem  amem,  uti  ex  animo  me  amare  iateor,  si  oderim  tyrannidem, 
ut  impensissime  odi,  id  omne  me  Joanmi  Lockio  debere  grato  ani- 
mo recorder.  Ille  scilicet  me  primus  docuit,  nihil  aliud  velle 
nomen  regis,  quam  superiorem  ministrum  populi,  non  ut  vulgus 
damno  crednnt  suo,  sacro-sanctam  aliquam  personam  majestate 
mystica  septam,  sed  a  populo  gubematorem  institutum  et  sti- 
pendio  dignatum,  quo  leges  a  populo  latas  exequeretur,  quas 
tamen  si  vel  violare,  vel  etiam  non  exequi  auderet,  suo  statim 
imperio,  populique  obsequio  finem  esse." — Prokuiones  Juveniles 
pramiis  Academicie  Dignata.  Auctore  Jo*  Tweddelly  No.  V.  p.  34, 
8vo.     Lend.  1793. 
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FART  I.  replying  in  the  affirmative.  Such  cases  have  oc- 
curred  in  our  own  country,  and  there  are  many 
countries  in  which,  I  am  afraid,  they  must  occur 
before  any  thing  like  good  government,  and  its 
attendant  blessings,  be  enjoyed  by  their  inhabit- 
ants. The  truth  is  very  clearly  stated,  and  the 
grounds  of  it  unfolded  by  Paley :  "  So  long  as 
the  interest  of  the  whole  society  requires  it ;  that 
is,  so  long  as  the  established  government  cannot 
be  resisted  or  changed  without  public  inconve- 
niency,  it  is  the  will  of  God  (which  will  univer- 
sally determines  our  duty)  that  the  established 
government  be  obeyed,  and  no  longer.  This  prin- 
ciple being  admitted,  the  justice  of  every  particu- 
lar case  of  resistance  is  reduced  to  a  computation 
of  the  quantity  of  the  danger  and  grievance  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  the  probability  and  expense 
of  redress  on  the  other."*  Our  venerable  Fathers 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery  distinctly  state, 
in  their  judicial  document  already  referred  to, 
**  that  upon  the  king  not  fulfilling  his  .obligations, 
and  refusing  to  be  reformed,  the  people  collect- 
ively, considered  as  a  politic  body,  are  warranted 
to  lay  him  aside, — ^is  a  principle  inseparable  from 
the  true  doctrine  of  liberty.  The  Presbytery's 
principle  of  subjection  and  obedience  doth  only 
respect  things  that  are  lawful.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
inconsistent  with  any  self-defence  that  is  neces- 
sary, lawful  and  expedient,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  right  reason,  such  as  our  worthy  an- 
cestors endeavoured  at  Pentland  or  Bothwell."f 

*  Paley'B  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  318.    Vide  Note  XXIV. 
t  Answers  to  Mr  Nairn  s  Reasons  of  Dissent.— Gib's  Display, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  276,  200. 
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^*  He  that  thinks  a  Parliament  or  a  nation  should 
lay  their  necks  upon  the  block,  or  quietly  perish 
whenever  a  king  would  have  it  so,  hath  lost  so 
much  of  his  humanity,  that  he  is  unfit  to  be  civis, 
a  member  of  a  commonwealth."*  The  present 
government  of  this  country  have  no  right  to  their 
places,  if  these  principles  are  not  true.  Some  ac- 
count them  dangerous  principles,  but  they  are  in 
truth  the  best  safeguard  of  a  government.  The 
hazards  connected  with  resistance,  while  a  go- 
vernment is  in  any  measure  what  it  should  be, 
are,  and  ought  to  be  so  great  that  no  sane  man 
is  likely  to  make  the  attempt :  and  when  there  is 
a  general  disposition  to  resistance,  the  crisis  is 
come;  it  is  time  that  that  government  should 
govern  no  more.f 

*  Richard  Baxter.     Holy  Commonwealth,  p.  417. 

f  "  The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience 
ought  to  end  and  resistance  must  begin,  is  &int,  obscure,  and  not 
easily  definable.  It  is  not  a  single  act  or  a  single  event  that  de- 
termines it.  Governments  must  be  abused  and  deranged  indeed 
before  it  can  be  thought  of,  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  must 
be  as  bad  as  the  experience  of  the  past.  When  things  are  In  that 
lamentable  condition,  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  to  indicate  the 
remedy  to  those  whom  nature  has  qualified  to  administer  in  ex« 
tremitxes,  this  critical,  ambiguous,  bitter  potion  to  a  distempered 
state.  Times,  and  occasions,  and  provocations,  will  teach  their 
own  lessons.  The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the 
«ase ;  the  irritable  from  sensibility  to  oppression ;  the  high- 
minded  from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abusive  power  in  un- 
worthy hands ;  the  brave  and  bold  from  the  love  of  honourable 
danger  in  a  generous  cause ;  but  with  or  without  right,  a  revo- 
lution will  be  the  very  last  resource  of  the  thinking  and  the 
good." — Surke*s  Reffections  on  the  Revolution  in  France^  pp.  43, 
44.  Lond.  1790.  The  language  of  the  Roman  philosopher  and 
orator,  in  reference  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  those  interests  of  the  community  which  are  more  valu- 
able than  life.    '^  Est  enim  h«c  non  scripta  sed  nata  lex ;  qvam 
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PART  I.       It  has  been  urged  by  some  who  are  not  dispos- 


lanity. 


BserciBeof    cd  to  Call  Id  Guestlon  the  justness  of* the  princi- 

thl*  right  not  t.  -r  r 

SS*chSu  P^^  ^^^  stated,  that  while  this  may  be  the  rule 
for  subjects  generally — ^the  majority  of  whom 
have  ever  hitherto  been,  not  Christian  men — 
Christians  being  possessed  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances,  which  un- 
fit them  for  taking  a  part  in  such  enterprises  as 
are  necessary  to  the  change  or  dissolution  of  a 
government,  are  to  be  considered  as  excused,  if 
not  prohibited,  from  engaging  in  them.  It  is 
readily  admitted  that  Christians,  like  the  convert- 
ed Romans,  residing  in  a  heathen  country,  and 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  for  reasons  al- 
ready stated,  are  certainly  not  called  on — are  not 
even  permitted,  to  intermeddle  with  State  affairs. 
But  I  know  no  express  statute  of  our  Lord,  I 
know  no  principle  implied  in  any  of  his  doctrines 
or  laws,  which  at  all  affects  the  civil  condition  of 
his  followers  generally.  Christianity  gives  them 
no  new  civil  privileges,  and  it  takes  from  them 
no  old  ones.  It  prescribes  no  new  civil  duties, 
and  it  gives  a  release  from  no  old  ones.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  Christian,  in  every  relation,  to  '*  do 

non  didicimuB  sed  aocepimus ;  etiaxn  ex  nature  penn  hanaimiiSy 
arripuimus ;  ad  qnam  non  pacti  sed  facti,  non  instituti  sed  im- 
bnti  mmuB ;  ut  si  rita  nostra  in  tela,  in  latrones,  in  enses  inci- 
dexet,  ouNis  honesta  ratio  erit  expediendi  salntis." — Cficero  Or. 
pro  Mihne.  The  line  of  demarcation  referred  to  by  Burke  is 
accurately  drawn  by  a  very  acute  interpreter  and  accomplished 
scholar  in  these  words,  ''  If  a  government  be  so  bad  as  not  to 
possess  the  character  of  *  being  a  terror  not  to  good  works  but 
to  evil,'  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  ordinance  of  Ood,  nor 
would  a  prudent  and  weU-ealeulated  resistance  to  it  be  criminal." 
Tmrot  on  the  Epietle  to  the  Bomane^  p.  282. 
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good  to  all  as  he  has  opportunity ;"  and  he  who,  part  i. 
in  an  age  calling  for  vigorous  exertion  to  secure  and 
extend  civil  and  religious  liberty,  keeps  ever  in  the 
back-ground,  and  excuses  his  want  of  enlightened 
patriotism  and  philanthropy — or  of  hatred  of  ty- 
ranny and  wrong — or  of  mental  fortitude  to  avow 
these  sentiments,  and  follow  them  out  to  their  fair 
practical  consequences,  under  pretensions  to  supe- 
rior sanctity,  which  cast  a  reflection  on  the  conduct 
of  his  more  consistent  brethren,  may  likely  find,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  that  He  who  '*  set  his  own  £a^e 
as  a  flint"  in  the  cause  of  Ood's  glory  and  man's 
salvation,  and  '*  hid  it  not  from  shame  and  spit- 
ting,**— *^  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,"  in  ap- 
portioning the  rewards  of  his  chosen  tribes,  will 
show  that  he  regards  with  more  complacency  Ze- 
bulon  and  Naphtali,  who  "  jeoparded  their  lives 
in  the  high  places  of  the  fields,"  than  Reuben, 
who  "  abode  among  the  sheep  to  hear  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  flocks,"  or  Dan,  who  ^*  remained  in 
ships,"  or  Asher,  who  continued  '*  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  abode  in  his  breaches."* 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  the  gene-  £^2.'*' 
ral  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  rulers. — ^Before  pass- 
ing onward  to  the  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 
law  respecting  the  particular  duty  of  paying  tri- 
bute, I  must  be  permitted  to  congratulate  you 
and  myself,  my  brethren,  on  the  happy  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  security 
and  ease  in  which  we  can  yield  obedience  at  once 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord.     Comparatively  very  few  are  the  cases  in 

*  Judges  V.  16,-18. 
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PART  I.  which,  under  our  civil  constitution,  the  laws  of 
our  Master  in  heaven,  and  the  laws  of  our  Sove- 
reign on  earth,  are  likely  to  come  into  collision — 
and  he  is  ill  able  to  estimate  the  advantages  we 
enjoy,  under  such  an  administration  of  law,  who 
would  grudge  exceedingly  because  every  thing  is 
not  yet  in  entire  accordance  with  the  ideal  model 
of  a  free  state,  or  refuse  to  take  his  share  in  the 
sufferings  and  exertions  which  may  still  be  neces- 
sary, to  bring  a  system  already  so  excellent,  nearer 
to  perfection. 

It  is  the  excellence  of  that  order  of  civil  rule, 
established  among  us,  that  it  not  only  admits  of, 
but  provides  for,  continual  improvement.  It  is 
possessed  of  what  has  been  happily  termed  "  sus- 
ceptibility of  peaceable  change."  We  have  lately 
witnessed  its  working  in  this  way,  in  the  great 
extension  which  has  been  given,  especially  in  this 
part  of  the  empire,  to  the  elective  franchise — and 
the  security  thus  gained,  that  the  right  of  the 
many  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
the  few,  is  likely  soon  to  be  increased  by  the 
electors  being  protected  firom  intimidation  in  the 
exercise  of  their  important  and  responsible  civil 
right. 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  remain  yet  to  be  im- 
proved, but  the  tendency  is  decidedly  toward  im- 
provement. Indeed  there  is  but  one  great  sys- 
tem of  misrule,  originating  in  the  unnatural, 
unscriptural,  revolutionary,  and  every  way  mis- 
chievous connexion  between  Church  and  State, 
which,  scarcely  yet  touched  by  the  hand  of  re- 
form, strangely  contrasts  with  the  general  good 
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goviBnmient  of  the  country,  aqd  above  all  other  part  i. 
things  interrupts  and  disorders,  impedes  and  re- 
tards,  the  onward  movement  of  that  moral  ma- 
chinery consisting  not  only  in  our  laws,  but  in 
the  whole  body  of  our  religious,  literary,  commer- 
cial and  philanthropic  institutions — most  of  which 
are, — all  of  which  ought  to  be, — ^voluntary, — 
which  is  carrying  this  nation,  long  peculiarly 
blessed  by  God,  towards  a  height  of  prosperity 
and  greatness,  seldom  if  ever  attained  by  any 
people. 

That  system  must  fall.  God  has  doomed  it.* 
It  may  &11  soon : — ^It  may  not  fidl  till  long  after 
we  are  gathered  to  our  lathers.  In  either  case, 
happy  is  he  who,  in  his  own  place,  and  by  peace- 
ful moral  means,  shall  have  a  share  in  producing 
its  overthrow:  Doubly  honoured  he  "  to  whom 
it  is  given,  on  Christ's  behalf,"  to  suffer  in  the 
cause.  It  is  a  delightful  thought  that  every  day 
makes  it  more  probable  that  this  glorious  change,  ^ 

which  is  as  certain  as  the  change  of  the  darkness 
of  this  night  into  the  light  of  to-morrow,  will  be 


*  Babylon  miut  fall.  ^'  We  would  have  healed  Babylon :" 
Bat  Babylon  cannot  be  healed.  The  system  of  civil  establish- 
ment cannot  be  so  modified  as  to  unite  with  Christianity  in  the 
eompleteness,  simplicity,  and  purity  of  its  primitive  doctrine, 
wonhip,  and  discipline.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  pu- 
rity and  entirenesB,  does  not  admit  of  establishment.  It  must  be 
corrupted  or  mutilated  to  make  it  capable  of  an  alliance  with 
the  state.  These  are  striking  words  of  Dr  Henry  More.  *^  The 
x«fonned  churches  separated  from  the  great  Babylon  to  build 
those  which  were  lesser,  and  more  tolerable ;  but  yet  not  to  be 
tolerated  for  ever." — Mystery  of  Iniquity^  p.  553,  fol.  Lend.  1660. 
«*  The  cities  of  the  nations,"  as  well  as  their  metropolis,  "  Baby- 
lon the  great,"  must  be  overthrown. 
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PART  I.  accomplished  in  this  country  with  as  little  vio* 
lence.* 

It  is  the  SYSTEM  that  is  to  perish.  Those 
churches  which,  though  unhappily  connected  with 
this  system,  do  not  rest  upon  it,  but  on  which  it 
rests  with  the  weight  and  benumbing  influence 
of  an  incubus,  will,  I  trust,  on  its  removal,  start 
up  into  new  life  and  activity, — *^  awake,  put  on 
strength,  array  themselves  in  their  beautiful  gar- 
ments, and  shake  themselves  from  the  dust,"  and, 
freed  from  the  dishonours  of  their  long  captivity, 
move  on  in  holy  alliance  with  their  sister  churches 
which  have  suffered  from  their  thraldom,  and  will 
rejoice  in  their  deliverance — ^to  the  ftdfilment  of 
the  high  vocation  of  all  the  churches  of  the  saints, 
— the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  world.f 

*  ^  The  peace  of  the  empire  will  never  be- secure,  till  an  im- 
partial policy  in  regard  to  religion  be  adopted.    The  subject  in- 
volves such  high  and  numerous  interests;  it  deeply  concerns 
^  such  numbers  of  the  people ;  it  is  calculated  to  excite  such  pow- 

erful feelings,  and  prompt  to  such  persevering  and  determined 
conduct,  that  all  hope  of  lasting  tranquillity  must  be  visbnaiy 
until  it  is  equitably  settled.  It  is  mere  madness  to  suppose  that 
the  minority  of  the  people,  a  majority  which  is  every  day  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  influence,  will  permanently 
continue  to  yield  to  the  treatment  they  are  receiving.  The  isles 
of  Britain  have  passed  through  many  a  struggle,  and  seen  many 
a  change.  A  change  of  paramoimt  importance  is  yet  before 
them,  a  change  from  the  bondage  of  ecclesiastical  corruption  to 
the  enjoyment  of  ^  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  peo- 
ple &ee.'  If  conducted  with  prudence,  it  will  end  in  permanent 
prosperity  and  quietness;  but  if  obstinately  resisted  or  thought- 
lessly managed,  it  will  infallibly,  in  its  course,  tear  in  pieces 
every  secular  as  well  as  sacred  institution,  and  reduce  society  to 
its  very  elements." — BaUantynes  Comparison  qf  Established  and 
Dissenting  Churches^  p.  82.  Edin.  1830. 
t  Vide  Note  XXV. 
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If  any  thing  approximating  to  resistance  to  the  pabt  i. 
"  higher  powers"  take  place  in  this  country,  it 
seems  certain  that  it  will  come  not  from  the 
friends  but  from  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religion 
freedom.  Let  these  men  beware.  If,  in  oppos- 
ing those  who,  as  to  civil  privilege,  are  demand- 
ing justice  not  fevour,  and  as  to  religion,  are 
seeking  only  to  be  let  alone,  they  do  break  the 
public  peace, — ^heavy  will  be  their  responsibility, 
signal  their  defeat,  and  final  their  overthrow. 


PART  II. 

ON  THE  PAYMENT  OF  TRIBUTE. 

• 

PART  II.  The  apostle  having  clearly  eDJoined  and  pow- 
introductory  erfullv  enfoFced  the  general  duty  of  civil  obe- 
dience  on  Christians,  even  when  the  administra- 
tors of  government  were  heathens,  proceeds  to 
enjoin,  with  equal  clearness  and  power,  the  par- 
ticular duty  of  Payment  of  Tribute.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  this  was  unnecessary,  as  the  latter 
was  obviously  implied  in  the  former.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  specification  of 
this  particular  form  of  civil  obedience.  There 
was  no  part  of  the  Roman  yoke  more  galling  to 
the  Jews,  than  the  tribute  imposed  pn  them. 
When  the  census  ordered  by  Augustus  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  was  followed  up  under 
Cyrenius,  the  Roman  governor  of  ^yria,  by  actual 
taxation,  Josephus  informs  us  (I  quote  the  words 
of  Whiston's  translation),  that  "  at  the  beginning 
they  took  the  report  of  a  taxation  heinously,"  and 
"  there  was  one  Judas,  a  Gaulonite,  of  a  city 
whose  name  was  Gamala"  (the  same  Judas  men- 
tioned in  Acts  V.  37),  "  who,  taking  with  him 
Saddouk  a  Pharisee,  became  zealous  to  draw  them 
to  a  revolt,  who  both  said  that  this  taxation  was 
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no  better  than  an  introduction  to  slavery,  and  partii. 
exhorted  the  nation  to  assert  their  liberty."*  This 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  held  by 
many  of  the  Jews,  and  avowed  by  Eleazar,  the 
Zealot  chief,  in  his  eloquent  speech  to  his  follow- 
ers, exhorting  them  to  kill  their  wives,  their  child- 
ren and  themselves,  rather  than  surrender  to 
the  Romans.  "  We  long  ago,"  said  he,  "  resolved 
never  to  be  servants  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  any 
other  than  to  God  himself,  who  alone  is  the  true 
and  just  Lord  of  mankind."! 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  these  views  among 
the  Jews  that  suggested  to  our  Lord's  enemies, 
the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  get  him  to. give  a  de^ 
cided  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
giving  tribute  to  the  Roman  Emperor, — ^in  the 
hope,  that  whatever  that  opinion  might  be,  it 
would  afford  them  the  means  of  effecting  his  ruin, 
—by  holdmg  him  up  to  popular  indignation  as  an 
enemy  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  if  the  an- 
swer was  decidedly  fisivourable;  and  if  the  re- 
verse,— ^by  accusing  him  to  the  Roman  authorities 
as  "  a  mover  of  sedition."  Jerome,  in  a  note  to 
his  Exposition  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus,  sajrs, 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  Judas  of  Galilee  yet  pre- 
vailed at  that  time,  and  had  many  followers."  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  of  the  Roman 
Christians  might  have  held  these  opinions:  and 
it  seems  all  but  certain,  that  prejudices  existed 
against  the  Christians, — who  being  sometimes 

*  FI.  Jos.  Antiq.  L.  xviii.  Chap.  i.  1. — Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  122. 
12mo.    Lipe.  1826. 

t  Fl.  Joe.  BeU.  Jud.  L.  vii.  Chap.  viii.  6. — Opera,  vol.  v.  p.  164. 
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PART  II.  called  Galileans,*  were  not  unnaturally  confound- 
ed  with  the  followers  of  Judas,  who  also  received 
that  name, — as  if  they  were  seditious  and  turbu- 
lent innovators.  In  these  circumstances,  we  see 
an  obvious  reason  why  tribute-paying  should  be 
singled  out,  from  the  other  duties  to  civil  govern- 
ment, as  the  subject  of  specific  injunction  and  en- 
forcement. 

In  conducting  this  part  of  the  exposition,  I  shall 
adopt  materially  the  same  plan  as  that  followed 
in  the  illustration  of  that  portion  of  the  law  of 
Christ  already  expounded.  After  an  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  words,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  first,  what  these  things  were  to  them 
to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed — and 
then,  what  they  are  to  us,  and  to  Christians  ge- 
nerally in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.f 

Tte  taw  or  The  sixth  verse,  "  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye 
tribute  also ;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attend- 
ing continually  upon  this  very  thing,"  resolves  it- 
self into  two  parts — a  statement  or  command,  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  a  reason 
for  its  payment.  The  first  clause  of  the  verse, 
viewed  by  itself,  may  be  considered  as  either  a 
statement  or  command.  The  word  rendered 
"  pay  ye"  may,  with  equal  propriety,  grammati- 
cally, be  translated  "  ye  pay."  The  clause  has 
been  rendered  in  this  way  by  some  translators  and 
conmientators,  who  consider  this  verse  as  a  fur- 
ther enforcement  of  the  general  duty  of  civil  obe- 

*  Suidas  in  Nofopaioi  et  Xpurruam.  Arrian.  in  Epictet.  lib.  iv. 
c.  7.    Malela,  p.  356.    Fabricii.  Bib.  Orsc.  T.  6.  p.  285. 
t  Vide  Note  XXVI. 
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dience,  drawn  from  the  &ct  that  the  Roman  part  ii. 
Christians  paid  tribute.  They  view  it  as  an  ap-  ' 
peal  to  consistency :  "  Ye  pay .  tribute— and  if 
ye  pay  tribute,  why  should  ye  refuse  any  other 
act  of  civil  obedience  ?  "  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing this  an  unnatural  exposition.  Standing  in 
the  midst  of  injunctions,  it  seems  much  more  like- 
ly that  the  words  are  to  be  understood  impera- 
lively  than  indicatively.  An  ai^^ent  drawn 
merely  from  personal  consistency,  is  a  feeble  one 
compared  with  the  two  already  urged, — ^from  con- 
science towards  God,  and  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
and  from  any  thing  we  know  of  the  case,  it  seems 
probable,  that  of  all  the  acts  of  civil  obedience,  pay- 
ing tribute  was  likely  to  be  the  least  conscien- 
tiously performed  by  those  whose  mistaken  opi- 
nions it  was  the  apostle's  object  to  correct  in  this 
passage.  We  therefore  cordially  agree  with  the 
view  our  translators  have  given  of  the  meaning, 
and  consider  the  words  as  an  apostolic  command 
to  pay  tribute. 
»    The  connective  particles,  of  which  there  are  connecuye 

*■  particles  ex- 
three yap  for,  dm  rmrro  foT  thtS  CatASe,  km  oko ^rO-  P'*^*'*^* 

quire  to  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
same  word  which,  in  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent context,  is  so  often  employed  to  denote  that 
what  follows*  is  a  reason  for  what  goes  before. 
This  cannot  be  its  meaning  here,  if  the  clause  be 
considered  as  a  command  and  not  a  statement. 
It  is  used  here,  as  it  often  is,  just  as  a  particle  of 
transition,  and  might  be  rendered  then,  as  it  is  in 
some  other  passages.* 

*  John  vii.  41 ;  Acts  viii.  31 ;  xix.  85  ;  Roni.  iii.  3 ;  Philip,  i.  18. 
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PART  II,  The  second  of  these  particles,  rendered  where- 
fore^  usually  signifies,  that  what  follows  it,  is 
something  for  which  a  reason  has  just  been  as- 
signed— something  that  flows  from  what  has  been 
stated,  though  sometimes,  like  words  of  similar 
meaning,  it  looks  forward  instead  of  backward, 
and  intimates — that  something  is  true  or  right, 
for  a  reason  which  is  just  about  to  be  stated. 
Attention  to  this  last  remark  enables  us  to  ex* 
plain  some  passages  that  otherwise  would  be  dif- 
ficult.* Understanding  the  particle  in  its  most 
ordinary  sense,  the  reference  would  seem  to  be 
to  the  concluding  clause  of  the  former  verse,  "  not 
only  for  wrath  but  for  conscience'  sake."  "  Where- 
fore," or  for  which  cause,  "  pay  ye  tribute."  There 
are,  however,  two  objections  to  this  mode  of  in- 
terpretation, first,  that  we  should  have  expected 
in  this  case,  that  the  plural  would  have  been  used 
rather  than  the  singular,  rami  instead  of  rotfro— '^for 
these  things,"  rather  than  "  for  this  thing" — ^for 
both  wrath  and  conscience'  sake — and,  secondly, 
that  the  reason  for  paying  tribute  is  stated  in  the* 
words  that  follow.  It  is  right  to  remark  that  the 
words  may  and  probably  do  signify,  "  In  reference 
to  this  thing" — L  e.  subjection  to  civil  authority. 
This  use  of  the  phrase,  which  seems  established 
on  sufficient  authority,  gives  light  to  some  rather 
obscure  passages  of  Scrfpture.f 

The  third  particle  rendered  a&o,  is  intended  to 
signify  that  this  is  an  appendix  to  the  general 
command  of  civil  obedience ;  or  it  may  be  ren- 

*  Rom.  ii.  1 ;  Heb.  ix.  15. 

t  Matthew  xiii.  62;  Mark  xli.  24 ;  John  xix.  11. 
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dered  even^  in  which  case  it  suggests  the  idea,  partii. 
that  civil  obedience,  even  in  the  form  least  agree-  '■~"~"" 
able  to  the  individual,  is  to  be  performed.  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  clause  therefore  is  either, — 
"  In  reference  then  to  this  matter,  obedience  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  I  command  you  even  to  pay 
tribute;"  or,  "  For  wrath  and  conscience'  sake 
then,  I  command  you  also  or  even  to  pay  tri- 
bute." 

The  word  it>opof,  rendered  tribute,  is  employed  %  n*t«»« 

*•       ^  of  Roman 

in  the  seventh  verse  to  designate  a  particular  spe-  *'*'"*'•• 
cies  of  impost — as  distinguished  from  another 
species  termed  nXop,  custom.  Here  it  is  obviously 
used  as  a  general  name  for  the  civil  taxes,  exact- 
ed by  the  Roman  magistrates.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans there  were  two  classes  of  imposts,  the  one 
called  Tribute,  Tributum — the  other  called  Taxes, 
Vectiyalia.  Tribute  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
a  capitation  tax, — a  fixed  sum  which  every  indi- 
vidual was  required  to  pay.  It  ultimately  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  kind  of  property-tax — a 
sum  which  every  individual  paid  according  to  the 
valuation  of  his  estate  by  the  Censor — ^the  most 
unexceptionable  of  all  taxes,  if  the  means  of  hav- 
ing it  &irly  apportioned  could  be  obtained.  Un- 
der the  same  name  were  ranked  also  voluntary 
contributions,  of  which  an  account  was  kept,  and 
which,  when  the  public  treasury  could  afford  it, 
were  sometimes  repaid,  as  Livy  tells  us  was  done, 
after  the  second  Punic  war.*  The  other  taxes, 
vectiffoUoy  were  of  three  kinds — ^money  paid  on 
goods  imported  and  exported,  this  seems  to  be 

*  Livy,  xxvi.  36. 
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PART  II.  the  custom  ;  tithes,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  public  lands,  paid  by  those  who  occu- 
pied them ;  and  a  rent  for  the  privilege  of  pas- 
turage on  the  public  lands.* 
Th«^ut3^r  The  duty  enjoined  in  reference  to  these  taxes 
iSSS^ri?"  is  that  the  Christians  liable  to  them  should  pay 
them — i.  e.  they  should  not  refuse  to  pay  them, — 
they  should  not  seek  to  evade  them, — they  should 
not  attempt  to  escape  by  underpaying  them. 
Their  duty  was  conscientiously  to  give  whatever 
in  the  name  of  tribute  was  required  of  them  by 
their  governors,  and  to  perform  this,  like  every 
other  act  of  civil  obedience,  not  as  a  matter  mere- 
ly of  external  necessity,  but  as  a  matter  of  moral 
obligation. 
SSSd'fOTthe  "^^  words  which  follow  assign  a  reason  for  this 
taw  of  tribute,  command  to  pay  tribute :  "  For  they  are  God's 
ministers,  attending  continually  on  this  very 
thing."  These  words  may  be  considered  as  re- 
ferring  either  to  the  magiBtrates  who  imposed  the 
taxes,  or  to  the  officers  who  collected  the  taxes. 
If  they  are  considered  as  referring  to  the  magis-r 
trates,  which  is  the  more  common  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  clause — "  this  very  thing"  expresses 
the  great  end  of  the  magistrate's  office — ^the  being 
"  a  minister  of  God  for  good  to  them  who  do 
good,  and  a  minister  of  God  for  punishment  to 
them  who  do  evil," — the  security  and  peace  of 
the  community,  which  is  maintained  by  protect- 
ing the  peaceable  and  punishing  the  turbulent. 
In  prosecuting  this  object  magistrates  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  servants — "  the  ministers  of 

*  Adam's  Roman  Aniiquitiefl^  pp.  59,  60.    8ro,  Lond.  1819. 
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God,"  t.  e.  they  are  the  subordinate  agents  of  his  part  ii. 
providence,  in  accomplishing  his  will, — ^in  pro- 
moting  the  social  security,  peace  and  prosperity 
of  mankind ;  and  in  order  to  their  gaining  this 
object,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  it,  that  they  should  "  at- 
tend continually  on  this  very  thing." 

If  they  are  employed  for  the  public  good,  they 
have  an  undoubted  claim  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  In  every  department  of  society, 
"  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;"  and  when 
we  consider  the  dreadful  consequences  of  anarchy, 
no  expenditure  should  be  less  grudged  than  what 
is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
civil  government.  As  "  he  who  serves  at  the 
altar,  should  live  by  the  altar ;"  so  he  who  devotes 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  public  service,  whether 
on  the  throne  as  a  king,  or  in  the  deliberative  as- 
sembly as  a  senator,  or  on  the  bench  of  justice  as 
a  judge,  or  in  any  subordinate  station  in  adminis- 
tering the  laws,  should  be  supported  in  a  manner 
adequate  to  the  fair  compensation  of  his  labour, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  for  which 
he  occupies  his  place.  It  is  obvious  that  no  civil 
government  can  be  carried  on  without  expense ; 
and  by  whom  should  that  expense  be  borne,  but 
by  those  who  reap  its  advantages  ? 

All  this  is  truth,  and  important  truth,  and  truth  Thb  reMon 

*-  reran  not  to 

which,  without  using  any  violence,  may  be  brought  SJtJ^" 
out  of  the  apostle's  words,  viewed  by  themselves. 
Yet  we  more  than  doubt,  if  the  above  statement, 
true  and  important  as  it  is,  exactly  expresses  the 
apostle's  meaning.     It  seems  quite  plain  that  it 
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PART  II.  was  the  apostle's  object  to  plax^e  the  payment  of 
tribute  in  particular,  as  well  as  civil  obedience  to 
the  Roman  magistrates  generally,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  clearly  ex- 
pressed  by  him,  a  divinely  inspired  messenger. 
Now,  this  were  to  place  it  on  the  foundation  of 
the  obvious  reasonableness  of  the  thing.  Besides, 
this  argument  of  the  apostle  would  go  no  farther 
than  to  show  the  propriety  and  obligation,  in  com- 
mon  equity,  of  paying  such  a  measure  of  tribute 
as  was  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  good  government — a  principle,  which  should  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  those  who  impose  taxes,  but 
which  is  by  no  means  so  well  fitted  to  guide  the 
conduct  of  individuals  in  paying  taxes,  were  it  for 
nothing  but  this,  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  pay  tribute  are  incapable,  in  ordinary  cases, 
of  forming  a  just  judgment  on  such  a  subject.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  apostle's  object  to  call  on 
the  Roman  Christians  to  form  an  estimate  of 
what  sum  of  money  was  necessary  to  sustain  the 
operations  of  civil  rule  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  and  of  the  proportion  of  that  sum  which 
they  could  justly  be  called  to  pay ;  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. He  meant  to  say,  whatever  tribute  is 
legally  demanded  of  you,  if  its  payment  does  not 
involve  you  in  guilt,  you  are,  for  conscience'  sake, 
as  well  as  for  wrath'  sake,  readily  to  pay. 

but  lo  the         I  am  therefore  disposed  to  20  alonir  with  those 

tu-gftiher.  ,  f  ^  i 

"»•  expositors,  who  consider  the  apostle,  in  the  ex- 

pression, "  Ministers  of  God  attending  continually 
on  this  very  thing,"  as  referring  not  to  the  magis- 
trates generally,  or  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  but 
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to  that  body  of  the  magistracy,  who,  under  the  part  ii. 
Censor  and  Qusestor,  were  employed  in  assessing 
and  levying  the  taxes.  "  This  very  thing,"  was 
the  collection  of  tribute ;  and  "  God's  ministers 
attending  on  this  very  thing,"  were  the  officers 
employed  in  this  collection.  This  interpretation 
is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  following 
verse  the  different  orders  of  magistrates  are  spe- 
cified; and  the  Christians  are  required  to  give 
what,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  constitution, 
was  due  to  each  of  them. 

The  Jews  had,  in  general,  a  very  low  opinion 
of  the  TcXwiroi,  the  publicans  or  tax-collectors.  They 
were,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  too  good  reason,  ge- 
nerally considered  as  guilty  of  peculation.  The 
general  sentiment,  in  reference  to  them,  is  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  proverbial  expression — 
"  publicans  and  sinners" — tax-gatherers  and  scoun- 
drels. Owing  to  this  feeling,  which  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews,  though,  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances, remarkably  strong  among  them,  the 
crime  of  embezzling  the  tribute  and  taxes  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  empire.*  In  opposition  to 
this  general  sentiment,  the  apostle's  ii\junction  is, 
*  Pay  tribute,  as  well  as  yield  obedience,  from  a 
regard  to  the  divine  authority ;  for  not  only  are 
the  higher  officers  of  the  imperial  government  to 
be  considered  by  you  as  God's  ministers  to  pro- 
tect the  peaceable  and  to  punish  the  lawless,  but 
those  very  contemned  and  hated  publicans  are 
God's  ministers  also,  and  the  collection  of  tribute 
is  the  work  which  he,  in  his  providential  arrange- 

*  Tcrtul.  Ai)ol.  c.  42,  injinc. 
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PART  II.  ments,  has  assigned  them.  You  cannot  refiise 
compliance  with  their  lawfiil  demands,  without 
disobeying  God :  you  cannot  cheat  them,  without 
robbing  him.' 
dffi*tottS  'f'he  apostle  then  goes  onward  to  enjoin  the 
dilsTl^.  Christian  Romans  cheerfully  to  render  to  the  dif- 
ferent  orders  of  the  Roman  magistracy  that  kind 
and  degree  of  duty,  which,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  they  had  a  right  to 
demand, — "  their  due."  "  Render  therefore  to  all 
their  due :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  cus- 
tom to  whom  custom,  honour  to  whom  honour, 
fear  to  whom  fear." 

The  term  aS,  in  this  verse,  is  to  be  understood  as 
expressive  of  a  limited  universality — of  the  whole 
of  a  class — ^the  class  referred  to.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  we  ought  to  render  to  every 
human  being — ^to  every  sentient  being — that  which 
is  due  to  it.  But  it  is  plain,  the  apostle  here  is 
speaking  of  duties  to  magistrates;  and  that  he 
refers  to  all  magistrates,  of  whatever  order,  and 
whatever  rights  they  possessed.  In  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  idiom  of  the  original,  the  clause 
might  be  translated — *  Render  to  them  all  their 
dues.'  Indeed,  had  it  been  the  apostle's  object 
to  have  expressed  the  more  general  sentiment, 
it  is  likely  he  would  have  employed  another  ex- 
pression (rotr  traorc,  instead  of  frocri).*  His  argument 

*  This  has  been  called  in  question— -yet  we  apprehend  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  Certainly  the  assertion — that  the  reverse 
is  the  rule,  b  a  mistake.  Middleton  says,  ^^  When  irar  or  'ofrar,  in 
the  singular  number,  is  used  to  signify  that  Me  wholt  of  the  thing 
implied  by  the  substantive"  (expressed  or  understood)  "  with 
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is  this :  The  Roman  government  is  God's  ordi-  part  ii. 
nance  to  you.     According  to  its  constitution,  its 
different  officers  are  invested  with  different  rights. 

which  it  is  joined  is  intended — ^the  substantive  has  the  article, 
bat  when  it  is  employed  to  denote  every  individual  of  that  species 
that  is  spoken  of,  then  the  substantive  is  anarthrous ;"  and  while 
he  states,  that  ^  it  is  not  so  easy  to  settle  the  usage  with  respect 
to  iras  in  the  plural,"  he  says,  ^^  it  often  happens  that  where  Utere 
ie  no  reference,  the  article  will  be  used  hypothetically,"  and  that 
in  such  cases  it  would  always  be  inserted,  were  it  not  that 
inurrrr,  iraaoi,  &c.,  do  of  themselves,  whenjmned  to  a  euhetantivej 
indicate  that  the  whole  class  \b  meant."    The  word  naprts  is 
used  in  Rom.  ilL  23,  in  the  same  way  as  we  apprehend  iraai  is 
here ;  for  though  the  proposition  laid  down  there  is  universaUy 
true,  just  as  the  precept  contained  in  the  words  before  us  is 
binding,  if  understood  as  referring  to  all  men,  yet  it  is  evident 
from  verse  24,  where  '^  they  who  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  Qod,"  are  represented  as  *'  justified  freely  by  God's 
grace,"  &c.,  that  the  reference  is  not  to  aU  men,  but  to  navrag 
rovs  mstvoyrasy  v.  22.    There  is  no  difierence  as  to  justification 
among  them  that  believe,  for  ^'  they  aU  have  sinned,"  &c.,  and 
they  all  are  ^^  justified  freely  by  God's  grace  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."    There  can  be  no  doubt — 
there  is  reference  here— yet  the  article  is  not  used.    Had  it  been 
used — ^had  it  been  o\  iravrcf)  I  apprehend  the  probability  would 
have  been — ^that  the  term  was  employed  not  in  reference  to  a 
class,  but  in  its  most  extensive  sense  when  used  respecting  hu- 
man beings.    In  the  same  way  I  must  stiU  think  that  iratri  here 
refers  to  the  whole  of  the  t^auu — apxoyrtty  dMucoyoi  Gcov, 
Xftrmpyoi  Otov — spoken  of  in  the  preceding  context. — On  the 
principle  which  has  been  so  oracularly  delivered^,  that  ^*  aU  here 
fnuet  be  all  men"— «//  who  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God  muet  be  admitted  to  be  also  justified  freely  by  God's 
grace  ^  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."    With 
Melancthon  and  Grotius  to  support  me,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  as- 
sert, that  ^'  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
the  clause— cnrodorc  ovv  natn  rev  o^iXar,  may  be  translated — 
*•  Render  then  to  them  all  their  dues.'    That  so  fiu*  as  mere 
phraseology  is  concerned,  it  must  be  so  rendered — ^is  an  assertion 
I  could  never  think  of  making.    Such  sweeping  assertions  are,  ^ 
as  we  have  just  seen,  rather  dangerous.     The  judicious  Gisbome  * 
considers  irtun  here  as  referring  to  all  the  magistrates."  St  Paul, 
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PART  11.  You  owe  them  something  corresponding  to  the 
situations  they  occupy.  Render  to  them,  then, 
from  a  regard  to  divine  authority,  that  which  is 
thus  their  due.  Render  tribute — the  property- 
tax— to  him  who  is  empowered  to  exact  it  from 
you :  it  is  his  due.  Render  custoniy — imposts  on 
goods  which  you  buy  or  sell,  to  him  who  is  au- 
thorized to  collect  them :  it  is  his  due. 

"  Fear"  is  reverence, — a  very  high  degree  of 
respect — ^the  feeling  with  which  subjects  should 
regard  the  heads  of  government,  those  who  are 
invested  with  the  supreme  4egislative  and  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  State ;  and  "  honour"  is  an 
inferior  degree  of  the  same  sentiment,  to  be  che- 
rished to  all  inferior  magistrates,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  possess  civil  power.  You  see  the 
comparative  force  of  the  two  words  in  the  com- 
mand, "  Fear  God — ^honour  the  king."  Where 
God  is  considered  as  the  proper  object  of  fear ; 
then  honour  is  the  highest  sentiment  due  even 
to  the  chief  magistrate.  But  when  we  look  only 
on  human  authorities,  fear  belongs  to  the  king  as 
supreme  magistrate ;  honour,  to  those  who  are  his 
subordinates.  The  general  principle  is.  Civil  au- 
thority is  a  sacred  thing :  reverence  it  wherever 
you  meet  it,  and  let  your  reverence  correspond 
with  the  degree  in  which  it  is  possessed  by  the 
object  of  your  respect.   It  is  as  if  the  apostle  had 

after  various  pertinent  instructionB,  concludes  with  this  general 
admonition : — ^  Render  therefore  to  all"  (to  each  magistrate  in 
.  his  proper  department),  "  their  dues,"  &c.— Enquiry  into  the 
Duties  of  Meuy  chap.  iv.  vol.  1.  p.  83.    Lond.  17d5. 
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said,  Reverence  the  Emperor — ^fear  the  Praetor —  part  xi. 
respect  the  Qusestor — and  beware  of  treating  with 
contempt  even  the  despised  publican :  just  as  we 
would  say,  Reverence  the  Sovereign — ^fear  the 
Judges — ^respect  the  High  Court  of  Parliament — 
honour  the  municipal  or  local  authorities — and 
beware  of  treating  with  contempt  even  the  bai- 
liff or  the  constable. 

Such  appears  to  me  the  meaning  of  these  words 
of  the  apostle.  They  are  an  assertion  and  en- 
forcement of  the  duty  of  payment  of  tribute  on 
the  Christian  Romans :  they  are  a  reply  to  the 
question.  Are  Christians  bound  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  government  administered  by  heathens?  And 
that  reply  is  a  very  strong  affirmative. 

The  questions — ^Whether  this  precept  to  pay  H»dthjjaw 
tribute,  as  addressed  to  the  Roman  Christians,  ^£*^or^ 
had  any  limits ;  and  if  it  had,  what  were  they,  c^suSSI!^ 
come  now  to  be  considered.  The  thought  that 
first  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  reflecting  on  this 
subject  is,  that  payment  of  tribute  being  just  one 
of  the  innumerable  forms  of  civil  obedience,  par- 
ticularized in  the  passage  before  us,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  assigned,  must  share  in 
the  limitations  which,  as  we  have  shown,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  discourse,  characterize  the 
whole  class  of  duties  to  which  it  belongs ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  strengthened,  by  perceiving  that 
the  other  particular  precepts  specified  along  with 
it,  all  of  them  require  limitation.  It  is  only 
within  certain  limits  that  we  are  to  "  fear"  or 
•*  honour"  any  human  being,  however  dignified 
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FART  II.  and  powerful.  These  considerations  will  go  far, 
I  think,  to  settle  the  question  with  every  unpre- 
judiced inquirer,  and  induce  him  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
limitations,  about  the  existence  of  which  we  can 
have  no  doubt. 

HfyuM^      I^  seems,  however,  to  be  held  as  something 

***■  like  an  ethical  axiom  with  many,  that  this  pre- 

cept about  tribute-paying  has  no  limits ;  and  it 
has  been  gravely  argued,  that  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  singled  out  from  among  the  endlessly 
diversified  forms  of  civil  obedience,  and  made  the 
subject  of  an  express  statute,  proves  this.  The 
reason  why  such  prominence  is  given  by  the  apos- 
tle to  tribute-paying  has  already  been  stated.  It 
must  strike  every  person,  that  if  the  apostle,  in 
specifying  tribute-paying,  had  intended  to  teach 
that  the  limitations  which  attach  to  other  forms 
of  civil  obedience  were  inapplicable  to  it,  he  would 
have  distinctly  said  so,  and  not  have  left  the  pre- 
cept in  reference  to  expression,  exactly  on  a  level 
with  a  precept,  which,  as  all  now  admit,  requires  to 
be  understood  with  exceptions.  Besides,  tribute- 
paying  does  not  stand  out  quite  so  singly  as  has 
been  supposed.  There  are  honour  and  fear  spe- 
cified along  with  it ;  and  surely  these  sentiments, 
without  limit,  are  not  due  to  any  created  being. 

oniyconceiT-      Still,  howcvcr,  wc  do  uot  deny,  that  the  pre- 

abie  causes  '  '  •' '  .T 

SnltaiiuSf  cept  as  to  tribute-paying  may  be  without  limit. 
All  we  say  here  is,  this  does  not  prove  it  to  be 
so ;  and  if  it  be  unlimited,  which  certainly  is  a 
very  improbable  hypothesis,  this  must  arise  not 
out  of  its  general  nature,  as  civil  obedience,  but 
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out  of  something  which  is  peculiar  v.  r.  ^  :. 
bute-paying.     Now  there  are  onlj  rri  -  ^—  , 
able  causes,  in  the  absence  of  a  dijchir  .^  .x, 
ration  of  the  lawgiver,  which  could  ^r^  t^i 
syncrasy  to  this  particular  form  of  e:rl  ^r^  ^^ .. 
either  that  the  parting  with  mcmer  i»  i  -  . 
self,  properly  speaking,  a  moral  uft^^t  :^ 
posing  it  to  be  in  itself  a  moral  aei  f  >— -  ^ 
voluntarily,  the  compulsory  chaneur ,/  ^  • 
tion  strips  it  of  its  morality.    Xer.ir-  ,-    Z 
views  of  the  case,  and  I  can  cooeeri^  «r 
is  at  all  tenable. 

Parting  with  money  stands,  whi  j^*^ 
rality,  on  a  level,  neither  higher  inr    ^ 
all  other  external  acts.     Viewed  r;^ 
principles  of  the  intelligent  moi^  ^^^ 
forms  them,  they  have  no  moaLt^    • 
the  heathen  temple — to  lajr  im^  ^ 
then  altar,  viewed  as  mere  extent  ^ 
as  little  moral  or  immoral  ai  f> 
money.     To  walk  to  a  heathei  >-. 
incense  on  an  idol's  altar,  is  ^^a^ 
the  state  of  the  mind  of  tua  ^ 
what  must  be  the  state  of  mifcj .  ^  "  remark  of 
who  does  it ;  and  exactly  in  ^ 
ing  with  money  voluntarily  i, , 
believe  to  be  wrong,  is  ja«  ^  ^ 
ral, — ^immoral  for  the  samej^ 
any  other  set  of  means,  oi^^  ^ 
control,  in  the  same  way. 

But  admitting  all  thii,  r 
the  compulsory  character^, 
moral  character  in  one  ^     ,^ 
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PART  II.  moral  character  in  another.  Here  is  an  object  to 
which  I  could  not  voluntarily  contribute  without 
sin ;  but  God  has  given  another  party  authority 
to  impose  tribute  on  me,  and  he  has  power  to 
compel  me  to  make  payment :  so  that  whatever 
be  the  object,  I  have  no  concern  with  it,  while, 
from  the  divine  command,  it  is  my  duty  to  make 
the  required  payment.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
we  have  to  remark  here,  thai  in  taking  for  granted 
that  God  gives  to  the  magistrate  the  right  to  im- 
pose tribute  for  whatever  purpose  he  pleases,  the 
premise  is  made  identical  with  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  it—a  convenient,  but  not  a  very 
reputable  mode  of  arguing ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  compulsoriness  is  not  a  quality  pecu- 
liar to  tribute-paying — ^it  belongs  to  all  acts  of 
civil  obedience;  the  very  principle  of  civil  go- 
vernment being  force.  If  a  Christian  was  com- 
manded to  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  idol  wor- 
ship, the  very  same  power  that  was  ready  to  pun- 
ish him  if  he  did  not  do  it,  was  equally  ready  to 
be  put  forth  against  him  for  refusing  to  go  to  the 
temple  and  worship ;  and  if  the  compulsory  na- 
ture of  the  requisition  is  a  good  reason  for  com- 
plying with  the  first,  it  would,  be  difficult  to  see 
why  it  should  not  be  a  good  excuse  for  comply- 
ing with  the  second.  If  actual  absolute  force 
were  employed  in  either  case,  then  indeed  the 
moral  character  of  the  acts  would  be  lost,  obli- 
terated, destroyed ;  for  in  that  case  the  man  would 
cease  to  be  an  actor  and  become  a  sufferer.  It 
appears,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  tribute,  to  take  it  out  of  the  general  category 
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of  forms  of  civU  obedience ; — ^there  is  nothing  to  part  ii. 
make  the  limitation  of  the  precept  an  impossible  """"""^ 
thing. 

Presuming,  then,  that  there  might  be  lirnitsjjunjhewof 
beyond  which  the  law  of  tribute  was  not  obliga^SSSJ^  "*'**• 
tory  on  the  Roman  Christians — let  us  now  pro-  ^**^"*" 
ceed  to  inquire  if  there  really  were  such  limits, 
and  if  so,  attempt  to  define  them.  Before  enter- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  premise,  that  the 
sphere  within  which  the  duty  of  pajnnent  of  tri- 
bute was  obligatory,  was  obviously  a  wide  one. 
Not  merely  were  all  wise  and  just  taxes,  all  im- 
posts necessary  for  the  right  and  efficient  admi- 
nistration of  government,  to  be  paid — ^but  all  im- 
posts of  the  ruling  authority,  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  rule,  though  unwise,  unequal,  and  oppressive, 
were  to  be  paid  without  murmuring  and  com- 
plaint ;  though,  if  the  Roman  Christians  had  any 
constitutional  means  of  representing  their  griev- 
ances to  the  government  and  seeking  their  re^ 
dress,  they  certainly  were  not,  by  any  principle 
or  statute  in  the  law  of  Christ,  prohibited  from 
availing  themselves  of  them. 

I  most  cordially  agree  with  the  remark  of  avarycxten- 
venerable  servant  of  Jesus  Christ — ^that  "  the  pre- 
cept to  pay  taxes  should  be  considered  by  Chris- 
tians" (I  have  no  doubt  the  primitive  believers 
did  so  consider  it)  "  as  a  blessing.  Had  not  the 
precept  been  given  expressly,  conscientious  men 
might  have  thought  it  necessary  to  know  first 
how  the  money  was  to  be  applied,  and  to  refiise 
whenever  they  disapproved  of  the  expenditure. 
This  would  have  given  occasion  to  endless  trouble 
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PART  II.  and  contention.  But  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
express  precept,  all  occasion  of  scruple  or  uneasi- 
ness" (with  regard  to  taxes  exacted  for  the  ge- 
neral purposes  of  government,  for  the  remark 
plainly  does  not  apply  to  taxes  demanded  for  a 
specific  immoral  purpose)  "  is  removed.  And  as 
of  old  Christians  were  permitted  to  buy  whatever 
was  sold  in  the  shambles,  asking  no  questions  for 
conscience'  sake ;  so  now,  whatever  is  imposed  as 
a  tax"  (for  the  general  purposes  of  government) 
"  it  is  our  duty  simply  to  pay,  and  owe  no  man 
any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another."* 

not  unbound-  Wide,  howover,  as  was  the  sphere  of  the  obli- 
gation of  tribute-paying,  we  apprehend  that  it  was 
by  no  means  unbounded ;  and  its  limits  were,  and 
indeed  must  have  been,  materially  the  same  as 
the  limits  of  the  other  forms  of  civil  obedience. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  divine  constitu- 
tions. They  all  proceed  on  great  general  princi- 
ples, and  any  thing  that  claims  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, requires  to  produce  very  satisfiEU!tory  evidence 
before  its  pretensions  can  be  admitted.  That  tri- 
bute-paying has  no  sound  claims  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  duty  of  civil  obedience 
which  has  no  limits,  will  appear,  we  apprehend, 
very  distinctly  as  we  proceed. 

Pint  umiu-  If  this  law  have  limits  at  all,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  that  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  exact- 
ed  specifically  for  an  immoral  or  impious  purpose, 

*  The  Duty  of  Christians  to  Civil  Qoveniment,  a  Sermon 
preached  in  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th 
November,  1798.  By  GreviUe  Ewing.  Pp.  25,  26.  Edin. 
1799. 
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or  generally  for  a  purpose  conscientiously  disap-  part  it. 
proved  of  by  him  from  whom  it  is  exacted,  fells 
beyond  these  limits.  There  is  something  abso- 
lutely revolting  to  those  moral  perceptions  and 
feelings,  which  lie  at  the  very  bottom,  which  form 
the  ima  fundamina^  of  our  spiritual  nature,  in 
maintaining  the  opposite  opinion.  It  is  mon- 
strous to  suppose  that,  by  any  mere  human  ar- 
rangement, not  only  may  what  was  not  duty  be- 
come duty,  and  what  was  not  sin  become  sin ; 
but  what  was  sin  become  duty,  and  what  was 
duty  become  sin.  The  principle  would  need  to 
have  strong  support  that  warrants  such  a  conclu- 
sion as  the  following : — voluntarily  to  have  con- 
tributed money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  part  of  his  dis- 
ciples, would  have  been  guilt,  if  possible,  fouler 
than  that  which  makes  the  name  Iscariot  the 
type  of  al]^  that  is  base  and  impious ;  yet  had  the 
Roman  authorities  imposed  a  tax  on  them  for  this 
most  immoral  of  all  purposes,  it  would  have  im- 
mediately become  their  duty  cheerftilly  to  pay  it. 
This  is  the  fair  result  of  the  principle.  I  have 
heard  of  men  who,  on  being  made  to  see  this,  still 
held  by  it.  But  such  men  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument.* 

On  this  principle,  we  hold,  that  had  the  Roman  J^'y^J*^* 
Christians  been  required  directly  to  contribute  to  wSSSS^in. 
the  support  of  heathen  idolatry,  it  would  have  * 
been  their  duty  to  refuse  compliance.     It  has 
been  asserted,  on  the  part  of  some  defenders  of 

*  Vide  Note  XXVII. 
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PART  II.  the  right  of  a  civil  government  to  exact  a  tribute 
from  its  subjects  generally,  for  the  support  of  a 
particular  modification  of  religious  worship, — 
that  the  Primitive  Christians  were  subjected  to 
such  a  tax,  and  that  they  cheerfully  paid  it.* 
The  evidence  in  support  of  the  first  of  these  state* 
ments  is  &r  from  being  abundant :  with  regard 
to  the  second,  the  evidence  is  decidedly  on  the 
other  side. 
Tax  for  sup.  Xho  ucarcst  approximation  to  proof,  that  the 
SuShm  jo^eT  primitive  Christians  were  liable  to  a  specific  tax 
for  the  support  of  heathen  idolatry,  furnished  by 
ecclesiastical  history,  so  £Eur  as  we  know,  is  to  be 
found  in  th6  undoubted  fact,  that  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  a  date  considerably  later 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  the  Jews» 
wherever  they  might  dwell,  were  required  by  im- 
perial authority  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  Capitol 
—a  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  Rome— -the  tax  of  half 
a  shekel — or  the  didxachma,  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem; and  the  not  improbable  supposition,  that 
this  tax  might  be  exacted  not  only  from  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity,  but  also  from  Gentiles 
who  had  become  Christians,  as  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Christians  were  considered  by  many  as  a 
Jewish  sect.     Suetonius,  the  Roman  historian, 

*  ^*  We  can  conceive  no  fouler  insult  to  the  memory  of  the 
martyrs  and  con&sson  of  the  early  times,  than  what  is  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  churchmen  of  the  present  day.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  rouse  their  very  souls  under  the  altar,  and  to  put  ad- 
ditional yehemenoe  into  their  cry  for  vengeance : — ^  How  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long\**'-^VoiuTUary  Church  Magaatine,  vol.  vi. 
p.  182. 
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states,  that  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  "  the  Jewish  part  n. 
tax,"  plainly  referring  to  the  imposition  just  men- 
tioned,  "  was  exacted  with  the  greatest  severity, 
and  was  demanded  of  those  who  lived  according 
to  the  Jewish  customs,  without  entering  them- 
selves as  Jews,  or  who  dissembling  their  original, 
had  omitted  to  pay  the  tax  laid  upon  that  na- 
tion,**— words  which  plainly  intimate  that  the  tax 
was  not  cheerfully  paid.     The  learned,  candid, 
and  sagacious  Lardner,  says,  that  "  it  caimot  be 
doubted  that  some  Christians  met  with  sufferings 
upon  this  account,  under  the  name  and  character 
of  Jews,  from  whom  they  received  their  religion, 
and  perhaps  this  story  of  Suetonius  has  a  refer- 
ence to  Domitian's  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
commonly  called  the  second  persecution/'     Gib-  ird«i»Dded 
bon  speaks  of  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  pay  JJjyij^en,. 
this  tas;  as  an  undoubted  fact^ — ^'  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  Christians  who  had  so  often  shel- 
tered themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  syna- 
gogue, should  now  escape  this  rapacious  persecu- 
tion.    Anxious  as  they  were  to  avoid  the  slight- 
est infection  of  idolatry,  their  conscience  forbade 
them  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  that  demon, 
who  had  assumed  the  character  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter."     If  Lardner's  and  Gibbon's  conclusions 
be  admitted  to  be  just,  then  so  far  from  it  being 
true  that  Christians  cheerfully  paid  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  heathen  idolatry, — their  refusal  to 
pay  such  a  tax  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
bloody  persecution.     It  deserves  notice,  also,  that 
Lardner  distinctly  enough  states,  that  in  his  esti- 
mation these  scruples  to  contribute  to  a  heathea 
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PART  II.  temple,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  declining  to 
pay  this  impost.* 

If  such  a  tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  primi- 

*  *^  JudaicQB  fiflcus  acerbiasime  actus  est ;  ad  quern  defereban- 
tur,  qui  vel  improfessi  Judaicam  viverent  yitam,  vel  disaimul- 
tata  origihe,  imposita  genti,  tributa,  non  pependissent." — Sueton, 
IhmU.  cap.  xii.  "  ^pop  dc  roir  Atmv  dipror*  ovaw  lovdatos  circ- 
/SoXe,  dvo  dpaxfuif  iicaaTov  KM\tv<ras  aim  ntuf  tros  §is  ro  KoircroiXiOir 
^p€iv  oMnrcp  npoTtpoy  ccr  rov  cv  'UpocoXyfUus  vtutv  frvi/rrtkow*  — 
Fl  Jo9.  Beii.  Jud.  L.  vi.  C.  vi.  toI.  v.  p.  143.— Lardner's  Testi- 
monies of  Ancient  Heathens,  Chap.  viii.  Sect,  iv, — ^Works,  vol. 
iii.  p.  620. — The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i. 
Ch.  xvi.  p.  638.  4to.  Lond.  1776.  It  appears  then  probable, 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  persecution  under  Domi- 
tian,  and  likely  of  other  persecutions  also,  was  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians  to  pay  ^^  the  vectigalia  templorum,"  and 
otherwise  to  support  the  heathen  superstitions.  That  there  was  a 
great  falling  off,  appears  not  only  from  the  oft-quoted  passage 
from  Tertullian,  but  also  from  the  foUowlng  citation  from 
Pliny :  *'  Satis  constat  prope  jam  desolata  templa  cepisse  cele- 
brari  *  *  passimque  venire  yictimas  quarum  adhuc  rarissimus 
emptor  inveniebatur." — EpUtoUBy  Lib.  x.  97.  The  diminution 
of  Uie  gains  of  the  priesthood — augurs  ^  et  hoc  genus  omne,"  is 
assigned  by  the  judicious  Mosheim  as  a  leading  cause  of  the 
early  persecutions.  ""  Publicus  tot  numinum  cultus,  stolidsque 
populorum  de  illis  opiniones  infinitam  saoerdotum  augurum  ha- 
ruspicum,  et  aliorum  hominum  turbam  commode  et  copiose  ale- 
bant.  Mercatores  pariter  baud  pauci,  qui  bestias,  thura,  resque 
alias  vendebant,  magno  religionem  habebant  questui,  ne  quid 
nunc  de  opificibus  dicam,  quibus  ea  fructuoaiasima  erat.* — ^Acta 
xix.  25.  Proceres  et  magistratus  ipsi,  amplissimis,  lantissi- 
misque  frmgebantur  sacerdotiis.  Qui  quum  omnes  animis  pros- 
picerent,  aut  esmiendum,  aut  multis  sibi  commodis  et  omamen- 
tis  carendum  esse  si  hec  sacra  funderentur  per  populos,  initiis 
existimabant  resistendum,  et  Christianos  extiipandos  ease.** — 
Mo^ieimii  JnstittUionet  HUtorue  ChrUtiarug  Majoret^  Sec.  i.  Pars, 
i.  Cap.  V.  Sec.  x.  p.  120.  4to.  Helmstad.  1799.  It  is  mortify- 
ing to  think  that  there  has  been  so  little  honest,  though  mistaken, 
religious  principle  in  the  upholding  of  ancient  religious  institu- 
tions ;  and  that  by  fiur  the  greater  part  of  what  professed  to  be 
religious  zeal,  was  indeed  one  of  the  lowest  varieties  of  selfish- 
ness.   Thus  was  it  in  the  primitive  age^thus  was  it  at  the  em 
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tive  Christians,  their  conduct  in  the  somewhat  part  n. 
analogous  case  of  military  service  makes  it  evi- 
dent,  that  they  would  not  have  paid  it.  Celsus 
directly  charges  the  Christians  of  his  time  with 
disobedience  to  the  civil  power,  in  refusing  to 
bear  arms.  Origen  not  only  readily  admits  the 
fisict,  but  defends  it.  It  has  been  made  a  ques* 
tion  whether  the  primitive  Christians  did  not 
consider  war  in  all  its  modifications  as  unlawful ; 
and  to  say  the  least  of  it>  very  strong  presumptions 
that  they  did,  have  been  brought  forward ;  but 
it  is  quite  undeniable,  that  their  refusal  to  bear 
arms  is  by  themselves  grounded  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  doing  so,  without,  in  conforming  to 
certain  military  practices,  giving  countenance  to 
idolatry.  The  men  who  scrupled  to  follow  a 
standard  that  bore  an  idolatrous  emblem,  and 
submitted  to  death  rather  than  violate  their  con- 
science in  such  a  matter,  were  not  very  likely  to 
part  with  their  substance  for  the  direct  support  of 
an  idoFs  temple.  It  might  be  taken  from  them — 
but  they  certainly  would  not  give  it  * 

of  the  Refonnation — and  thus  too  is  it  in  onr  own  times.  The 
Jeweller  of  Ephesas  places  the  causes  of  the  determined  support 
of  the  establidied  religion  by  himself  and  his  fellow  artificers  in 
their  true  order ;  first,  **'  By  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth ;" 
secondly,  ^  The  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  is  in  danger 
of  being  despised,  and  her  magnificence  of  being  destroyed." — 
Acts  xix.  25-27*  In  Britain,  as  in  Ephesus,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  not  a  few  really  devoted  idolaters  of  Civil  Establish- 
ment as  a  religious  institution ;  but  the  great  majority  who  cla- 
mour most  loudly  against  those  who,  like  Paul,  are  ^'  persuad- 
ing and  turning  away  much  people"  from  the  worship  of  the 
image  which  the  secular  power  has  set  up,  belong  to  the  class  of 
the  craftsmen. 
*  Origen  contra  Celsum,  Lib.  viii.  pp.  426, 427.   4to.   Cantab. 
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PART  II.  Indeed,  every  person  at  all  conversant  with 
Their  borror  the  histoiy  of  tho  earlier  ages  of  Christianity, 
*  '**  '  knows  that  solicitude  "  to  keep  themselves  from 
idols,"  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  its  votaries ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
established  religion  having,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  such  institutions,  as  illustrated  by  their 
history  in  all  ages,  so  interwoven  itself  with  the 
whole  organization  of  civil  society,  even  in  its 
minutest  details,  they  had  innumerable  and  dai- 
ly recurring  opportunities  of  manifesting  their 
horror  of  idolatry.  "  While,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pious  Neander,  the  most  learned 
writer  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  church  in 
the  present  age,  **  they  showed  most  conscien- 
tious obedience  to  the  government,  in  every  thing 
which  was  not  against  the  law  of  God,  they  could 
not  be  induced  by  any  persuasion,  any  fear,  or 
any  violence,  to  participate  in  the  ^  Cceremonise 
Romanse,'  enjoined  by  law,"* — showing  what 
their  enemies  termed  **  inflexibilis  obstinatio." 
The  "  scrupulous  delicacy,"  as  Gibbon  phrases  it, 

1668.  TertuUian  de  Corona,  Ch.  xi.  et  de  Idol.  c.  19,  20,  21. — 
Moyle's  Letters  concerning  the  Thundering  Legion.  Post.  Works, 
roL  ii.  pp.  86,  148,  176,  &c.  Lond.  1726.  Lactantins'  words 
are  very  affecting :  ^'  Docui  ut  opinor,  cur  populos  noster  apud 
stultos,  stultus  habeatur.  Nam  cruciari  atque  intevfici  maile 
qwMi  thura  tribus  digitis  comprehenta^  in  focum  jactare  tarn  in- 
eptum  videtur  quam  in  periculo  vite,  alterius  animam  magis  cu- 
rare quam  suam.  Nesciunt  enim  quantum  sit  nefiis,  adorare 
aliud  pneterquam  Deum  qui  condidit  ccelum  et  terram,  qui  hu- 
manum  genus  finzit,  inspiravit,  luce  donavit." — Laetant*  Imti^ 
tutiones^  Lib.  y.  c.  cxix.     Venet.  Aldus,  1516. 

*  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  during  the  three  first 
centuries,  by  Dr  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  by  H.  J.  Rose, 
B.  D.  §  i.  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  85.     Lond.  1881. 
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which  the  Christians  displayed  in  declining  to  part  ii. 
take  a  part  in  the  marriage  and  funeral  ceremo- 
nies,  even  of  near  relations,  because  polluted  bj 
idolatrous  rites — and  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  commands  of  the  magistrate,  to  observe  public 
festivities  for  the  same  reason,  would  have  stood 
out  in  strange  contrast  ^ith  '^  the  cheerful  pay- 
ment" of  a  tax  for  the  express  purpose  of  uphold- 
ing the  temple  of  an  idol,  or  of  purchasing  victims 
for  its  altars,  or  of  supporting  the  priests  who  sa^ 
erificed  them.  So  obvious  an  incongruity — so 
striking  an  example  of ''  building  again  what  they 
had  destroyed,"  would  have  presented  Celsus  or 
Gibbon  with  an  occasion,  which  their  malignant 
ingenuity  would  have  eagerly  embraced,  of  repre- 
senting the  objects  of  their  hatred,  as  a  set  of 
self-convicted  hypocrites — ^but  among  the  many 
charges  brought  against  the  primitive  Christians, 
I  am  not  aware  that  that  of  inconsistency  in  their 
opposition  to  idolatry,  has  ever  been  seriously 
made.* 

*  TertnUian  di  Idololatria,  pautm. — How  intimately  idolatry 
liad  blended  itself  with  the  usages  of  society,  is  known  to  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  Roman  historians  and  poets.  Suetonias,  in  Aug. 
c.  36,  teUs  us,  that  before  the  business  of  the  senate  commenced, 
every  senator  dropt  some  wine  and  frankincense  on  the  altar.  ^ 

The  Fasti  of  Ovid  show  how  thoroughly  imbued  the  offices  of 
private  life  were  with  the  influences  of  Paganism,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  must  have  been  for  Christians  to  ^^  keep  their  garments 
clean**  amid  such  surrounding  defilement.  When  one  thinks  of 
(his,  the  origin  of  monasticism  seems  easily  accounted  for,  and 
to  admit  of  plausible  apology,  though  incapable  of  satisfac- 
tory defence.  Gibbon  does  taunt  the  Christians  for  using  the 
coin  of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  titles  of  the  emperor  on  the 
obverse — and  the  emblems  on  the  reverse,  gave  abundant  evi- 
dences of  the  character  of  the  established  religion.     The  sense- 
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PART  II.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that, 
The  com.  at  tho  time  this  epistle  was  written,  there  existed 
triSitedM?  no  direct  tax  for  the  support  of  idolatry.    In  this 

not  extend  to  ^^  '' 

Jort*of°«S£'  case  it  is  obvious,  that  the  law  before  us  cannot 
^^'  contain  in  it  any  precept  to  pay  such  a  tax,  for 

the  command  refers  to  the  existing  tributes  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  a  religious  tax  is  a  thing 
so  very  different  in  its  nature  from  civil  tribute, 
that  a  command  to  pay  the  latter  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  in  any  way  implying  an  obligation  to 
pay  the  former.  They  hiave  indeed  little  in  com- 
mon but  the  name ;  and  he  who  argues  that  a 
Christian  is  obliged  to  pay  a  religious  tax,  because 
the  apostle  commands  him  to  pay  civil  tribute,  ar- 
gues just  as  conclusively,  as  he  would  do,  who,  be- 
cause the  legislature  had  set  apart  a  sum  of  money 
for  building  school-houses,  meaning  by  that,hou8es 
in  which  the  elements  of  ordinary  education  were 
to  be  taught — should  insist  that  every  man  who 
built  a  house,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  school, 
in  any  sense  in  which  that  word  may  be  employ- 
ed— as  a  school  of  gymnastics,  or  of  art,  or  of  me- 
dicine, or  of  atheism, — had  a  just  claim  on  .assist- 
ance from  this  fund. 

It  must  be  proved  first,  then,  that  the  Chris- 
♦      tian'  Romans  were  liable  to  a  religious  tax,  before 

lessness  of  these  taunts  is  well  exposed  by  Lord  Hailes,  in  his 
Enquiry ;  but  could  that  Kaniyopot  AdcX^v,  who  knew  all  that 
could  be  known  on  such  a  subject,  have  neglected  to  record 
what  would  have  told  so  much  more  powerfully,  in  branding 
them  as  Fools  or  Hypocrites,  as  their  cheerfully  paying  the 
"  vectigalia  templorum,"  had  he  not  been  aware,  that  to  have 
stated  it  as  a  fact,  would  have  been  a  falsehood  sure  to  be  ex- 
posed— and  to  have  thrown' it  out  as  a  conjecture,  an  absurdity 
sure  to  be  ridiculed. 
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the  words  in  question  can  be  considered  as  even  part  ii. 
capable  of  bearing  the  sense  which  has  been  im- 
posed  on  them.  But  though  it  could  be  proved 
that  from  the  previous  existence  of  a  tax  specifi- 
cally levied  for  the  support  of  idolatry,  the  words 
might  possibly  include  this,  it  does  not  at  all  fol- 
low that  the  precept  was  meant  to  be  understood 
in  this  extent.  The  general  law,  **  We  must  obey 
God  rather  than  man,"  which  limited  the  precept, 
"  Be  subject,"  when  the  imperial  power  command- 
ed to  sacrifice,  interposed  and  limited  the  precept, 
"  pay  tribute,"  when  the  imperial  power  com- 
manded to  contribute  to  the  support  of  false 
dogmas  and  impious  rites. 

Any  thing  approaching  to  evidence,  that  the  NoeTideiic« 
primitive  Christians  directly  supported  heathen  gjj*^^ 
idolatry,  has  never  been  produced,  and,  when  we  *"' 
consider  how  eagerly  it  has  been  sought  for,  we 
may  safely  add,  never  can  be  produced.  Tatian, 
and  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  all  agree,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  exemplary  for  their  consci- 
entious payment  of  civil  tribute.  "  If  the  Empe- 
ror command  me  to  pay  tribute,"  says  Tatian,  "  I 
am  ready  to  do  it."*  "  For  your  taxes  and  tri- 
butes," says  Justin  Martyr,  "  we  are  above  all 
men,  everywhere,  ready  to  bring  them  in  to  your 
collectors  and  officers,  being  taught  so  by  our 
great  Master."  f  Tertullian  represents  the  hea- 
then magistrates  as  saying,  ^^  The  rates  for  the 
temple  now  come  to  nothing;"  and  he  replies, 
"  If  your  temple-wardens  have  reason  to  complain 

'*  Tatian,  Orat.  contra  Orecos. 
i  Just.  Mart.  Apolog.  cap.  xxiii. 
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PART  II.  against  Christians,  the  public,  I  am  sure,  has  not ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  great  reason  to  thank 
us  for  the  custom  we  pay,  with  the  same  consci- 
ence we  abstain  from  stealing."*  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  fairly  to  deduce  from  these  state- 
ments any  thing  more  than  this,  that  the  Chris- 
tians conscientiously  paid  dvU  tribute ;  and  it 
would  be  quite  as  good  reasoning  to  conclude,  that 
the  Christians  worshipped  idols  when  the  magis- 
trates required  them,  because  their  apologists  say, 
that  they  scrupulously  obeyed  the  laws, — as  to 
conclude,  that  the  Christians  contributed  to  the 
support  of  idolatry,  if  required  by  the  magistrate, 
because  their  apologists  say,  that  they  cheerfiiUy 
paid  tribute. 

£?tS2  "*"  While  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  one  side,  there 
is  evidence  on  the  other,  part  of  which  has  already 
been  adduced.  While  TertuUian's  words  may 
admit  a  question,  as  to  the  degree  and  extent  in 
which  the  religious  rates,  to  which  he  refers,  were 
compulsory,  however  that  question  may  be  settled, 
they  show  that  the  Christians  did  not, — ^would 
not,  directly  contribute  to  the  support  of  what 
they  knew  to  be  wrong.  There  is  a  remarkable 
incident,  recorded  by  more  than  one  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  historians,  which  is  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  a  subject  so  interesting  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  early  Christians,  in  reference  to  direct 
contribution  to  the  support  of  heathen  idolatry. 

CMC  of  Mar-  Marcus,  the  bishop  of  Arethusa,  a  city  in  Syria, 

?"-'"•   having,  during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  been  ac 

*  Tertull.  Apolog.  cap.  xliii.  Reeves'  trandAtion,  vol.  i.  pp. 
323,  324.    8vo.    I^nd.  1716.— Vide  Note  XXVIII. 
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tive  in  destroying  a  heathen  temple  in  that  dty,  part  n. 
and  remarkably  zealous  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  Christianity,  had  brought  upon  himself  the  ex- 
treme dislike  of  the  Pagan  citizens.  On  Julian's 
assuming  the  purple,  he  was  subjected  to  severe 
persecution,  to  avoid  which  he  fled,  in  accordance 
with  the  command  of  our  Lord.*  On  finding, 
however,  that  his  flock  were  exposed  to  great 
hardships  on  his  account,  he  returned,  and  was 
commanded  to  rebuild  the  temple,  or  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  having  it  rebuilt.  He  obstinately  re- 
fused to  do  either;  and  submitted  to  the  most 
excruciating  tortures  even  to  death,  rather  than 
contribute  one  obdus  to  such  a  purpose,  ''  thus 
resisting  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.'^f 

Of  our  information,  then,  on  the  interesting  B^eapiiau. 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
in  reference  to  the  payment  of  tribute  for  the  di- 
rect support  of  idolatry,  which  was  the  established 
religion  of  the  empire,-^*^  this  is  the  sum.'*  The 
only  tax  avowedly  imposed  for  the  support  of  ido- 
latry, to  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  any 
of  the  primitive  Christians  were  liable,  we  have 
equal  reason  to  believe  they  refused  to  pay,  though 
by  doing  so,  they  exposed  themselves  to  severe 
persecution.  To  have  acted  in  any  other  way 
would  have  been  utterly  incongruous  with  their 
behaviour  as  to  military  service,  and  their  scru- 
pulous care  to  avoid  eveiy  thing  which  could  be 


*  Mfttt  X.  2a. 

t  Sozomen,  Huit.  Lib.  v.  c.  x.  p.  104,  Folio.  Cantab.  1720. 
Theodorit.  Ecc.  Hist.  Lib.  iii.  c.  vii.  pp.  128,  129,  FoL  Cantab. 
1720.— Vide  Note  XXIX. 
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PART  1 1.  construed  into  a  sanction  of  idolatry  in  any  of  its 
innumerable  forms.  On  the  supposition,  which 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  when  the 
apostle  wrote,  the  Christians  were  not  subject  to 
any  tax  levied  avowedly  for  the  Bupport  of  idola. 
try,  it  is  obvious  that  the  apostolic  command  to 
pay  all  civil  tributes,  could  not  contain  in  it  an 
injunction  to  pay  such  a  religious  tax,  should  it 
afterwards  be  imposed ;  and  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition, which  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
that  the  Christians  were  at  that  time  liable  to  such 
an  impost,  the  general  command  to  pay  civil  tri- 
bute, no  more  bound  them  to  pay  such  a  tax, 
when  demanded  by  the  magistrate,  than  the  ge- 
neral command  to  yield  civil  obedience,  bound 
them,  when  ordered  by  the  magistrate,  to  bum 
incense  on  an  idol's  altar ;  both  commands  being 
limited  by  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  hu- 
man duty.  In  fine,  while  there  is  no  evidence — 
nor  the  shadow  of  it,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
paid  tribute  for  the  specific  purpose  of  supporting 
idolatry,  there  is  evidence  both  direct  and  collate- 
ral on  the  opposite  side ;  the  direct  evidence  prov- 
ing that,  in  the  only  case  in  which  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  such  tribute  was  demanded,  it  was 
refused  at  the  expense  not  only  of  property  but 
of  life — ^torture  and  death  being  submitted  to 
in  preference  to  the  violation  of  conscience,  felt 
to  be  involved  in  paying  it ; — ^the  collateral  evi- 
dence proving  that  the  payment  of  such  a  tribute 
had  it  in  other  cases  been  demanded  of  them,  would 
have  been  utterly  incompatible  with  their  princi- 
ples and  feelings,  strongly  and  habitually  express- 
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ed  in  their  self-denying  abstinence,  at  whatever  part  ii. 
expense,  fix)m  every  practice  which  had  the  slight- 
est  idolatrous  taint,  however  innocent  in  itself,  and 
however  conducive  to  their  temporal  interests. 

A  second  limitation  under  which  the  law  of  8«<mdiimi. 

tatlon. 

tribute  was  binding  on  the  Roman  Christians,  was 
the  legality  of  the  imposition  and  collection  of 
the  tribute.  They  were  not  morally  bound  to 
pay  any  taxes  not  imposed  by  the  authority,  to 
whose  province,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Roman  imperial  government,  this  department 
of  administration  belonged,  nor  to  pay  taxes  to 
any,  but  to  those  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
Without  sin  they  might  submit  to  what  they 
knew  to  be  oppression ;  but  if  they  paid  in  these 
eiroumstances,  it  was  rather  ^'  for  wrath"  than  for 
"  conscience'  sake,"  not  from  any  direct  obliga- 
tion, but  from  the  general  obligation  that,  in 
morally  indifferent  actions,  we  are  bound  to  do 
what  upon  the  whole  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
the  best  consequences. 

The  only  other  set  of  limitations  with  respect  t^w  »««*'*- 
to  the  payment  of  tribute,  rises  out  of  the  magis- 
trate's transgressing  the  proper  limits  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  interfering  in  matters  not  belonging  to 
him.  Under  this  head,  as  well  as  the  first,  come 
all  taxes  for  the  support  of  roligion, — ^that  being 
an  affidr  with  which  the  civil  magistrate,  in  his 
public  character,  has  no  concern.* 

*  ^  If  it  be  a  right  of  kings  and  rulers  to  prescribe  the  creed 
and  manner  of  worship,  with  its  appendages,  to  their  subjects, 
and  to  enforce  their  concurrence,  it  must  be  equally  the  right  of 
all  kings ;  for  they  all  think,  or  profess  to  think,  their  own  re- 
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PART  II.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Roman  Christians 
were  called  on  by  the  Roman  government  to  pay 
taxes  specifically  for  an  immoral  purpose,  or  ille- 

Hgion  to  be  the  true  religion.    Again,  if  it  be  the  daty  o£  Chris- 
tian kings  and  rulers  to  prescribe  these  things  to  their  subjects, 
it  is  equally  the  duty  of  all  kings,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Thb  is  the  paHadium  of  those  who  oppose  establishments,  and 
how  shaU  we  deprive  them  of  it  ?"    These  are  the  words  of  a 
candid  and  libetal  churchman — ^the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  the  com- 
mentator, in  a  treatise  ''On  the  Evil  of  Separation,"— quoted  by 
Conder,  in  lus  judicious  work  on  non-confbrmity.    The  follow- 
ing illustration  of  the  principles,  by  the  witty  Robinson  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  an  amusing  example  of  the  ''  reductio  ad  absurdum :" 
Suppose  a  modem  cleigyman,  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
Paul,  should  go  on  a  miasion  to  the  savages  of  Canada;  what 
method  would  he  use  to  establish  the  fiedth?    Whether  he 
went  to  the  Algonquina,  whose  kingdom  is  elective;  or  to 
the  Hurons,  whose  kingdom  Is  hereditary,  it  would  be  imma- 
terial; in  both  he  would  find  a  chief  magistrate,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  to  cure  a  refractory  subject,  but  to  say  to  one  of 
his  guards, ''  Go  and  rid  me  of  that  dog."    Considering  what  in- 
fluence the  tyrant's  rank  naturally  gives  him,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  conciliate  himself  to  him  first,  and  to  obtam,  if  possible, 
his  good  graces.    He  would  for  the  present  content  himself  with 
secretly  abhorring  a  savage  despotism,  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol, and  probably  would  avail  himself  of  Hobbes*  maxim,  who 
used  to  say,  thai  '^  if  he  was  m  a  deep  pit,  and  the  devil  should 
put  down  his  cloven  foot,  he  would  take  hold  of  it,  to  be  drawn 
out  by  it."  Suppose  his  majesty  should  indulge  him  with  an  au- 
dience, would  he  dare  say  to  hixn,  ^  Sire,  I  am  an  ambassador  of  the 
Great  Spirit  who  made,  who  preserves,  and  ^o  after  death  will 
judge  and  reward  or  punish  all  mankind.    The  obedience  which 
he  requires  is  partly  dictated  hymen's  consciences,  and iiilly ex- 
plained in  this  book  in  my  hand ;  a  book  which  the  Great  Spirit 
commanded  to  be  written  for  our  iustruetion,  and  received  under 
pain  of  his  displeasure.     Your  majesty,  however,  has  the  same 
authority  in  this  nation  as  other  kings  have  in  their  dominions, 
and  it  remains  with  you  to  determine  whether  these  things  be 
true  or  false.    Not  only  have  none  of  your  subjects  a  right  of 
examining  and  determining  for  himself^  but  I  myself,  oonsiBteiii 
with  my  notion  of  your  majesty's  supremacy,  am  ready  to  re- 
nounce all,  but  what  your  majesty  believes^  as  long  as  I  am  in- 
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gal  taxes,  or  taxes  for  a  purpose  which  does  not  part  h. 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  legitimate  objects  of 
civil  rule, — ^what  was  the  line  of  conduct  which 
duty  pointed  out  to  them  ?  In  reference  to  the 
first  case,  there  was  no  alternative — they  must 
not  obey — they  must  die  rather  than  sin  :  with 
regard  to  the  other  cases,  they  might  pay  or  not 
pay  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  greater  advan- 
tage to  Christianity  and  the  interests  of  society 
would  flow  from  payment  or  non-payment.  In 
every  case,  however,  I  apprehend  they  were  bound 
not  to  resist  the  Roman  government,  which,  with 
all  its  defects  and  faults,  had  been  declared  by 
an  inspired  apostle,  to  be  God's  ordinance  to 
them. 

Such  was  their  duty ;  and  we  have  reason  to 

your  dominions?"  Oh,  say  you,  aU  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose :  A  king  has  no  right  over  conscience  quatenus  king — but 
quatenus  Christian  king :  without  this  just  distinction  you  will  be 
able  to  prove,  that  if  a  Canadian  king  be  wrong,  his  subjects,  how- 
ever, are  right,  for  they  do  what  God  requires,  that  is,  they  submit 
their  faith  and  conscience  to  the  king  as  supreme.  Very  well.  See 
now  what  aU  your  fine  theory  comes  to.  Suppose  a  Jesuit 
should  convert  the  king,  has  he  a  right  to  establish  Christianity 
as  the  Papists  profess  it  ?  No,  say  all  the  reformed  churches. 
The  r^ht  belongs  to  him  quatenus  Protestant  Christian  king. 
Quatenus  Episcopalian,  says  one — quatenus  Presbyterian,  says 
another.  Not  at  all,  says  a  third,  whose  voice  ought  to  silence 
aU,  ^  Render  unto  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  Qod'aJ'—Robinson^s  Arcana^  Letter  IV, 
On  Civil  Magistracy^  pp.  50>52.     Lond.  1782. 

^  The  just  pretensions  of  magistrates,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Robinson's  great  successor,  ^^  in  this  respect  surely  are  equal ; 
nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  for  denying  that  authority  to 
heathen  or  popish  princes,  within  their  dominions,  which  will 
not  equally  apply  to  Protestant  princes." — Hall  on  the  Right  of 
Worship.     WorkSy  vol.  iii.  p.  386. 
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PART  II,  believe,  that  they  most  conscientiously  perfonn- 
ed  it, — ^they  cheerfully  paid  all  civil  imposts ; 
and  if  a  regard  to  the  divine  law  forbade  them  to 
give  their  substance,  equally  as  their  bodily  exer- 
tions, to  the  support  and  service  of  idols,  they 
calmly  took  the  consequences,  and  were  spoiled 
of  their  goods,  or  "  tortured  not  accepting  deli- 
verance," "  knowing  in  themselves  that  they  had 
a  more  enduring  substance," — preferring  poverty 
and  death,  with  a  good  conscience,  to  wealth  and 
life  without  it.* 

tlb«J\h«ng.  We  turn  now  to  the  examination  of  a  question, 
at  all  times  of  importance,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  at  present  stand,  of  peculiar 
interest.  What  are  these  things  to  us  ?  Hold- 
ing, as  we  well  may  do,  that  the  government  un- 
der which  we  live,  is  the  ordinance  of  God  to  us, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  we  are 
equally  bound  as  the  Roman  Christians, — ^in  one 
point  of  view,  we  are  more  strongly  bound  than 
they,  inasmuch  as  we  derive  incomparably  great- 
er advantages  from  the  government  we  live  under, 
than  they  did  from  that  under  which  they  lived,—- 
to  be  cheerful  and  conscientious  in  the  payment 
of  civil  tribute. 

*  The  conduct  of  the  primitiye  ChristiauB  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  anonymous  tract  formerly  quo- 
ted (pp.  83, 84).  *^  Tributa,  yectigalia,  munera,  oneraque  oonsueta 
non  detrectant,  modo  id  tributi,  quod  Deo  debent,  non  interver- 
tatur.  Cesari  Cesarem  agenti  parent.  Ccsari  fines  suoa  exoe- 
denti,  alienum  imperium  afiectanti,  Dei  solium  invadenti,  snpe- 
riorem  amborum  Dominum  hello  petenti,  parere  injustum,  pu- 
tant." — VindiciiB  Centra  Tjfrannat^  pp.  69,  60. 
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Tribute  is  necessary  to  the  permanent  exist-  pabt  ii. 
ence  of  civil  government,  and  the  attainment  of  our  obuga. 
its  ends.  "  There  can  be  no  peace,  says  Jeremy  'ri"*"^- 
Taylor,  paraphrasing  a  sentence  of  Tacitus,  "  with- 
out laws,  no  laws  without  a  coerdtive  power,  no 
power  without  guards  and  soldiers,  no  guards 
without  pay ;  and  that  the  soldiery  may  be  paid, 
and  the  laws  reverenced,  and  the  power  feared, 
and  every  man's  right  secured,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  tribute."*  We  are  bound  then  to  pay 
civil  taxes, — all  civil  taxes ; — we  must  not  reiuse 
to  pay  them, — ^we  must  not  attempt  to  evade 
them.  They  are  due  to  the  government,  and  the 
debt  must  be  honestly  paid.  We  are  to  exercise 
the  same  conscientiousness,  in  making  such  pay- 
ments, as  in  discharging  our  private  debts-f 

*  Taylor's  Ducior  Dttbitantimn,  Book  iii.  Chap.  2.  Role  8. 
p.  617.  FoL  Lond.  1676. — Tacitus'  words  are :  '^  Nee  quies 
gentium  sine  arm  is,  nee  arma  sine  stipendiis,  nee  stipendia  sine 
tributis  habere  possent.'* 

+  The  truth  on  this  subject  is  stated  with  remarkable  preci- 
sion by  Dymond,  whose  valuable  Essays  are  much  less  exten- 
sively known,  at  least  in  this  end  of  the  island,  than  they  de- 
serve to  be.  "•  The  authority  of  civil  government,  as  a  director 
of  individual  conduct,  is  explicitly  asserted  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  By  this  general  sanction  of  civil  government,  a  mul- 
titude of  questions  respecting  human  duty  are  at  once  decided. 
In  ordinary  cases,  he  upon  whom  the  magistrate  imposes  a  law, 
needs  not  to  seek  for  knowledge  of  his  duty  upon  the  subject 
from  a  higher  source.  The  divine  will  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  fact,  that  the  magistrate  commands.  Obedience  to  the 
law  is  obedience  to  the  expressed  will  of  Qod.  He  who,  in  the 
payment  of  a  tax  to  support  the  just  exercise  of  government, 
conforms  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  truly  obeys  the  divine  will  as 
if  the  Deity  had  regulated  questions  of  taxation  by  express  rules. 
Bui  the  authority  of  civil  government  is  a  subordinate  autho- 
rity.    If  from  any  cause,  the  magistrate  enjoins  that  which  is 
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PART  II.       It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  this  view  of 
the  matter,  though  theoretically  admitted  by  al* 
most  all,  is  by  no  means  so  extensively  acted  on. 
"  How  many  are  there,  and  professing  Christians 
too,  who  would  be  exceedingly  shocked  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  dishonesty  or  fraud  in  their 
mercantile  transactions,  who  would  spurn  from 
them  the  slightest  imputation  against  the  honour 
of  their  dealings,  with  a  frown  of  indignant  scorn, 
— ^whose  consciences  are  wonderfully  easy,  and 
unembarrassed  with  scruples,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  pecuniary  claims  of  government, — ^who  with 
little,  if  any  hesitation,  dispense  with  the  fidfil- 
ment  of  these,  on  grounds  which  would  not  stand 
for  a  single  instant  before  any  other  description  of 
obligation ;  nay,  who  even  study  the  arts  of  eva- 
sion, give  scope  to  their  inventive  ingenuity,  and 
smile  with  conscious  self-complacency  at  the  pru- 
dence and  cleverness  of  its  devices ;  and  reckon 
any  thing  fair,  when  the  object  is  merely  to  de- 
prohibited  by  the  moral  law,  the  duty  of  obedience  is  with- 
drawn.   ^  AU  human  authority  ceases  at  the  point  where  obe- 
dience becomes  criminal.'     The  reason  is  simple;  that  when 
the  magistrate  enjoins  what  is  criminal,  he  has  exceeded  his 
power :  ^  the  minister  of  God'  has  gone  beyond  his  commission. 
There  is  in  our  day  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  plenipoieniiarsf, — 
To  disobey  the  civil  magistrate  is,  however,  not  a  light  thing. 
When  the  Christian,  conceives  that  the  requisitions  of  govern- 
ment and  of  a  higher  law  are  conflicting,  it  is  needful  that  he 
exercise  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  principles  of  his  conduct. 
But  if  upon  such  scrutiny,  the  contrariety  of  requisitions  ap« 
pears  real,  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  respecting  his  duty,  or  for 
hesitation  Jn  performing  it.    With  the  consideration  of  conse- 
quences, he  has  then  no  concern :  whatever  they  may  be  his 
path  is  plain  before  him." — Essaya  on  the  Principleg  qfMoraiity^ 
Essay  I.  P.  i.  Ch.  1.  Vol.  i.  pp.  116-119.     Lond.    1830. 
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fraud  gOYemmenty  to  gull  a  revenue  officer,  or,  as  part  n. 
it  is  vulgarly  termed,  to  cheat  the  king."* 

It  has  been  most  justly  said,  that  "  to  defraud 
our  governors,  in  the  discharge  of  taxes,  is  to  rob 
the  public, — it  is  to  rob  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land, — ^it  is  to  rob  our  honest  neighbour,  who 
must  dischaige  his  portion  of  new  taxes,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  dishonesty  of  those  men  who  do 
not  sustain  their  frdl  share  of  the  existing  bur- 
dens. Indeed,  to  purchase  smuggled  or  contra- 
band goods,  is  not  only  to  rob  the  public,  but  it 
is  to  commit  a  sin  resembling  that  of  buying  ar- 
ticles that  are  stolen.  It  is  to  purchase  that 
which  does  not  legally  belong  to  the  seller.  It  is 
to  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  his  habits  of  ini- 
quity."f  If,  as  may  not  unfrequently  be  the  case, 
particular  taxes  are  unequal  and  oppressive,  it 
cannot  be  wrong — ^in  many  cases  it  is  an  impor- 
tant public  duty — to  employ  all  constitutional 
means,  to  have  the  tax  modified  or  repealed ;  but 
while  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  the  law  of  the 
Lord  requires  us  to  obey  it. 

But  while  all  sound-minded  men  hold  these  l!,^;' *?!*- 
views,  and  all  right-hearted  men  act  under  their  ""^**' ' 
influence,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  even  un- 
der a  government  which,  from  its  well  answering, 
upon  the  whole,  the  ends  of  civil  rule,  is  undoubt- 
edly God's  ordinance  to  us,  pecuniary  requisitions 
cannot  be  made,  which  it  may  be  our  duty  not  to 
comply  with.     We  have  indeed  been  lately  told, 

*  Wardlaw's  Seimoii,  p.  9. 

t  Oidbome  s  Sermons  on  Christian  Morality,  Ser.  xiii.  p.  246. 
Lond.  1800. 
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PART  II.  from  an  authority  which  should  be  a  very  high 
one,  that  this  is  a  principle  which  we  cannot  be 
permitted  even  to  discuss — "  a  question  not  ad- 
mitting, on  Christian  principles,  of  argument  or 
debate."*  The  time  is  gone  by,  we  rather  think, 
for  prescribing  vrith  effect  such  limits  to  the  range 
of  free  inquiry,  on  any  question  of  this  kind. 
Men  are  not  now  in  the  habit  of  requesting  per- 
mission on  these  occasions,  either  from  their  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  superiors;  and  any  attempt  to 
give  advice  on  such  a  subject,  where  it  is  not 
asked,  especially  when  there  may  be  some  ground 
for  suspecting  that  the  advice  is  not  altogether 
disinterested,  will  rather  quicken  than  slake  the 
appetite  for  full  information. 

The  quMUon      lu  truth,  whv  should  we  be  backward  to  make 

a  fUr  one.  *^ 

any  principle  the  subject  of  feir  and  fiill  investi- 
gation ?  The  burning  words  of  Milton  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  our  times,  as  to  those  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  "  The  temple  of  Janus,  with 
his  two  controversal  faces,  might  now  not  insig- 
nificantly be  set  open.  And  though  all  the  winds 
of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth, 

*  Memorial  of  the  Clergy  of  Edinburgh. — All  clergymen  are 
not  of  their  mind.  An  English  prelate  writes  thus :  ^^  It  ib 
a  question  wAtcA  might  admit  qf  terunu  dUcMsUm^  whether  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  any  cirO  community  have  a  tight  to 
compel  all  the  members  of  it,  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  set  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  majority  to  preach  a  particu- 
lar system  of  doctrine." — Quarterly  Reffiew^  VqI.  sxix.  p.  625. 
The  English  prelate  seems  much  leas  High  Church  in  his  riews 
than  the  Scottish  Presbyters.  He  had  Ireland,  however,  in  his 
view,  where  the  "  majority"  principle  (however'  well  it  may 
suit  the  church's'interests  for  England),  if  followed  out,  would 
lead  to  rather  alarming  results. 
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SO  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  to  mis-  part  il 
doubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grap-  """*""** 
pie  :  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a 
fipee  and  open  encounter  ?  Her  confiiting  is  the 
best  and  surest  suppressing.  Who  knows  not 
that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty  ?  She 
needs  no  policies  nor  stratagems  to  make  her  vic- 
torious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences 
error  uses  against  her  power.  Give  her  but  room, 
and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps ;  for  then 
she  speaks  not  true,  as  the  old  Proteus  did,  who 
spake  oracles  only  when  he  was  caught  and  bound, 
but  then  rather  she  turns  herself  into  all  shapes 
except  her  own,  and  perhaps  tunes  her  voice  ac- 
cording to  the  time,  as  Micaiah  did  before  Ahab, 
until  she  be  adjured  into  her  own  likeness."* 

The  attempt  to  put  down  the  doctrine  that  the  SJgSS^. 
law  of  tribute  has  limits,  by  representing  it  as  op-  ""•**• 
posed  to  a  principle  so  settled  that  it  must  never 
again  be  touched,  will  not  only,  I  believe,  prove 
a  fruitless  one,  or  rather  produce  fruits  of  an  op- 
posite kind  to  those  sought  for,  but  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  great  body  of  Christian  moral- 
ists, with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted,  who  ge- 
nerally hold  that  paying  tribute,  with  other  forms 
of  civil  obedience,  is  not  of  unlimited  obligation, 
and  seem  to  fear  no  immediate  disorganization  of 
civil  order,  either  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine,  or  from  its  being  acted  upon. 

It  is  not  our  duty  (ovde  d«),"  says  Theodoret,  Theodortt. 

to  obey  the  magistrate  in  every  thing;  but 


*  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  of  Mr  John  Milton,  pp.  35,  36.    4to, 
Lend.  1644. 
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John  Knox. 


PART  II.  while  we  are  bound  to  pay  tax  and  irHute^  and  to 
render  honour  to  them  who  deserve  it,  should 
they  enjoin  any  thing  sinful^  we  must  determinedly 
gainsay  them/'* 

John  Knox,  addressing  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
in  the  name  of  the  "  congregation  of  Christ  Jesus 
within  the  same,"  says,  in  reference  to  the  Popish 
established  clergy,  "  If  they  be  *  evil  trees,'  as 
ye  yourselves  must  be  compelled  to  say  they  are, 
advise  prudently  with  what  consciences  ye  can 
maintain  them.  The  name  and  cloak  of  authority 
which  ye  pretend,  will  nothing  excuse  you  in 
God's  presence,  but  rather  shall  ye  bear  double 
condemnation,  for  that  ye  burden  God,  as  that 
his  good  ordinances  were  the  cause  of  your  ini- 
quity."! 

In  the  pithy  language  of  our  persecuted  ances- 
tors, *^  Tyrant's  exactions,  enacted  and  exacted 
for  promoting  their  wicked. designs  against  reli- 
gion and  liberty :  hireling's  salaries,  for  encourag- 
ing them  in  their  intrusion  upon  the  church  of 
God :  arbitrary  impositions  of  pecuniary  punish-* 
ments  for  clear  duties, — are  nowise  due,  and  can- 
not be  debt,  and  therefore  it  is  no  equity  to  pay 

them."t 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  will  scarcely  be 
accused  of  being  too  lax  a  casuist  on  questions  of 
this  kind,  expressly  states,  that  "  the  laws  of  tri- 
bute have  the  same  conditions,  causes,  powers, 


M*Ward. 


J«remy  Tay 
lor 


♦  Theodoret  in  Tit.  iii.  1. 

t  History  of  the  Refonnation  in  Scotlund,  by  John  Knox, 
p.  118.    MH^avin's  edit.  8vo.    Qlaegow,  1831. 
X  M'Ward  and  Brown  in  the  Hind  let  Loose,  p.  703. 
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and  measures,  with  other  laws  of  government,  partii. 
This  rule  requires  that  the  authority  be  supreme,  """-"" 
— ^that  the  cause  be  just, — ^that  the  end  be  public, 
— ^that  the  good  be  general, — ^that  the  people  re- 
ceive advantage."* 

In  his  "  Compendious  View  of  Natural  and  SSSJ^, 
Revealed  Religion,"  a  respected  ancestor  of  my 
own,  whose  views  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  magistrate  went  a  good  deal  farther  than  mine 
go,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  subjects  to 
their  magistrates,  mentions,  ''  (3.)  Subjection  to 
their  jtist  laws, — (4).  Cheerful  payment  of  their 
just  taxes :"  thus  obviously  placing  tribute  on  the 
same  level  as  other  forms  of  civil  duty ;  and  inti- 
mating that,  in  his  opinion,  it  might  be  made  a 
question,  whether  unjust  laws  should  be  obeyed, 
and  unjust  taxes  paid."f 

"  God,"  says  President  Dwight,  "  has  wisely  nwifni. 
and  benevolently  reqmred  mankind  to  render  tri- 
bute and  custom,  when  lawfully  demanded."  j: 

Unterrified,  then,  by  the  attempt  to  warn  us  J^t^gJ»- 
off  this  field  of  discussion,  as  too  sacred  to  be  SSSltS^t 
made  debatable,  we  proceed  to  inquire,  whether*'**"* 
the  laws  of  tribute  have  any  limits  to  us,  and  if 
so,  what  they  are  ?     And  first,  then,  I  apprehend, 
that  on  the  clearest  principles  of  moral  obligation, 
we  are  not — we  cannot  be  bound  to  pay  a  tax 
levied  for  a  specific  purpose,  if  that  purpose  is 
immoral  or  impious;  and  every  thing  must  be 

•  Taylor's  Duct.  Dubit.  p.  519. 

t  Brown's  Compendious  View  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, p.  642.    Glasgow,  1782. 

t  Dwighfs  Theology,  vol.  iv.  p.  163.     Vide  Note  XXX, 
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PART  II.  regarded  as  such  by  us,  which,  according  to  our 

honest  convictions,  possesses  these  qualities. 
TaxM^for^  Thc  impositiou  of  taxes,  for  specific  purposes, 
ISlai'""*^*"  is  a  mode  of  administering  government  which 
suits  only  a  very  imperfect  or  a  very  advanced 
state  of  civil  society.  Where  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  ignorant,  and  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  take  the  mere  will  of  the  rulers  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  yielding  obedience,  it  may  be  safe 
enough ;  or,  where  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
subjects  are  so  enlightened,  as  that  the  former  are 
not  likely  to  enter  on  any  unjust  or  unwise  en- 
terprise, and  the  latter  are  sure  not  to  be  disposed 
to  withhold  the  due  support  to  every  enterprise 
that  is  wise  and  just — it  may  not  only  be  safe,  but 
advantageous. 

But  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  prevails  in  the 
best  constituted  communities  the  world  has  ever 
yet  seen,  when  governors  will  occasionally,  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  seek  not  the  best 
ends  by  not  the  best  means,  and  when  subjects 
are  often  ill  qualified  to  judge  on  such  points,  and 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  selfishness  to  let 
even  such  judgment  as  they  possess  fairly  exert 
itself  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  fiir  the  best 
arrangement  is  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  un- 
der the  general  name  of  tribute,  for  the  support 
of  all  the  functionaries,  and  gaining  all  the  ends 
of  government.*     Had  this  been  the  case  dn  this 

*  HoBD£s  seems  to  have  seen  this  distinctly,  so  far  as  war-taxes 
are  concerned.  ^'  Pecunia,  beUi  caasa,  si  oivitatem  salyam  esse 
Yolumus,  tempore  pacis  congerenda  est." — Elementa  Phihsophica 
de  ctve,  C.xiii.  S.  viii.  p.  220.    Amst.  1647. 
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country,  much  uneasiness  and  much  debauching  partii. 
of  conscience  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  ge- 
neral  machine  of  government  would  have  pro- 
ceeded more  smoothly  on  its  way.  There  is  One, 
however,  who  brings  good  out  of  evil;  and  it 
seems  not  impossible  that  the  very  objectionable- 
ness  of  the  arrangement,  will  prove  the  means  of 
soon  putting  an  end  to  an  improper  expenditure, 
which,  had  the  funds  been  raised  in  a  less  excep- 
tionable way,  might  have  been  protracted  to  an 
indefinite  period. 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  attempts  which  The  speeiflc 
have  been  made  in  this  controversy,  one  of  the  m*y  »»•?» 

^  tbe  morality 

Strangest  has  been  the  endeavour  to  show  that  ^iS.**'"* 
the  circumstance  of  the  tax  being  avowedly  levied 
for  a  specific  purpose,  admitted  to  be  sinful,  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  moral  character  of  paying  the 
impost.  Is  there  no  difference  in  my  giving  my 
property  for  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  sublunary  good  things — ^the  mainte- 
nance of  regular  civil  government,  and  my  giving 
my  property  for  one  of  the  worst  of  sublunary 
evil  things — ^the  desecration  of  religion,  and  the 
perdition  of  souls  ?  One  would  think  every  per- 
son who  venerates  apostolic  authority  must  con- 
sider the  question  as  settled.  Eating  flesh,  even 
though  offered  in  sacrifice,  if  the  individual  was 
unaware  of  this,  was  quite  lawful.  "  What  is  sold 
in  the  shambles  that  eat,  asking  no  questions  for 
conscience'  sake.  But  if  any  man  say  unto  you. 
This  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  eat  not  for  his 
sake  that  showed  it  and  for  conscience'  sake."* 

*  1  Cor.  X.  28. 
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PART  11.  On  the  same  principle,  let  the  magistrate  de- 

"^  mand  money  of  me  for  the  general  purposes  of 

government,  and  I  will  conscientiously  give  it 
him  ;  but^  if  he  say,  Give  me  money  to  do  what 
is  impious  and  immoral,  I  cstnnot,  without  sin, 
give  it,  though,  without  sin,  I  may  suffer  it  to  be 
taken  from  me.* 

War  uues.  Qu  this  grouud  all  war  taxes,  i.  e.  all  taxes  for 
the  support  of  a  particular  war,  are  objectionable. 
In  many  cases,  wars  have  been  obviously  unjust. 
Tn  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  the  vrorld  has  ever  seen,  all  wars  are  neces- 
sarily unjust.  I  cannot  see  how  any  man  can 
consistently  pay  taxes  levied  avowedly  for  the 
support  of  an  unjust  war ;  and  I  am  sure,  a  very 
great  part  of  the  subjects  of  any  government  are 
ill  fitted  to  form  a  true  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  a  particular  war.  It  is  far  wiser 
to  impose  general  taxes :  for  in  proportion  as  men 
become  more  intelligent  and  more  conscientious^ 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment  for  such  taxes, 
as  are  levied  for  objects  respecting  the  lawfulness 
of  which  doubts  are  entertained,  except  by  means 
calculated  to  make  a  government  odious,  will  in* 
crease.  Perhaps,  however,  the  present  system  of 
providing  for  the  expense  of  belligerent  opera- 
tions, by  specific  taxes,  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, and  the  growing  difficulty  of  collecting 
such  taxes  may  be  one  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  put  an  end  to 
war  among  mankind. 

Tnx  for  the       A  tax  for  tho  support  of  idolatry,  is  another  in- 

wupport  of  *  ■*  •' ' 

'''^'•*'^-  ♦  Vide  Note  XXXI. 
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stance  in  point.  This  is  the  case  put  by  Dr  part  n. 
Watts  in  his  excellent  "  Essay  on  Civil  Power 
in  Things  Sacred :"  ^'  If  a  heathen  prince  impose 
a  tenth  penny  on  all  his  subjects,  as  a  tax  to  main- 
tain heathen  wordiip,  would  a  Christian  willingly 
pay  ity  and  think  himself  bound  in  conscience  to 
do  it  ?"*  The  good  Doctor  puts  it  in  the  inter- 
rogative form,  under  the  impression  that  the  ques- 
tion could  be  answered  only  in  one  way.  Well 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  strange  tortuosities 
of  the  human  mind  under  the  power  of  prejudice,! 
he  little  dreamed  that  just  about  a  hundred  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  valuable  tract,  a  Chris- 
tian man,  denying  like  him  the  lawfulness  of  Ci- 

*  A  New  Essay  on  Civil  Power  in  Things  Sacred,  or  an  En- 
quiiy  after  an  Established  Religion  consistent  with  the  Just  Li- 
berties of  Mankind,  and  practicable  nnder  every  form  of  Civil 
Government.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  24. 

t  '^  The  doctrine  of  Prejudices"  is'discossed  with  great  judg- 
ment in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Second  Part  of  Dr  Watts'  Treatise 
on  Logic.  The  following  picture  is  very  forcibly  sketched. 
Ereiy  body,  but  the  original  (who  lives  in  our  age  as  weU  as  in  Dr 
Watts*)  wiU  recognise  it.  ''  By  what  means  soever  the  dogma- 
tist came  by  his  opinions,  whether  by  his  senses  or  his  fancy,  his 
education  or  his  own  reading,  he  believes  them  all  with  the  same 
assurance  that  he  does  a  mathematieal  truth;  he  has  scarcely 
any  mere  probabilities  that  belong  to  him ;  every  thing  with  him 
is  certain  and  infiallible :  every  punctilio  in  religion  is  an  article 
of  his  faith,  and  he  answers  aU  manner  of  objections  by  a  so- 
vereign contempt.  Persons  of  this  kind  are  seldom  convinced  of 
any  mistake.  A  fuU  assurance  of  their  own  notions  makes  aU 
the  difficulties  on  their  side  vanish  so  entirely,  that  they  think 
eveiy  point  of  their  belief  is  written  with  sunbeams,  and  wonder 
how  any  one  should  find  a  difficulty  in  it.  They  are  amaied 
that  leaned  men  should  make  a  controversy  of  what  is  to  them 
so  perspicuous]  and  indubitable.  The  lowest  rank  of  people, 
both  in  learned  and  in  vulgar  life,  is  very  subject  to  this  ob- 
stinacy."—10^  P.  ii  C.  3.  §  6. 1.     Warkf^  vol.  v.  p.  105- 
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PART  II.  vil  Establishments  of  religion,  should  publicly 
declare  that  were  the  self-called  Christian  govern- 
ment of  Britain  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  impure  and  cruel  of  all  heathen 
idolatries,  he  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  pay  it, 
and  would  cheerfully  do  so  as  a  piece  of  obedi- 
ence to  Jesus  Christ.  Most  men  would  consider 
this  as  rather  an  extraordinary  way  of  "  honour- 
ing the  Lord  with  his  substance."  An  opinion  like 
this  is  in  no  danger  of  making  converts,  except 
among  those  who  have  a  very  strong  predisposi- 
tion to  receive  it ;  and  on  such  persons  experi- 
ence seems  to  teach  that  any  thing  like  reason* 
ing  is  thrown  away. 
Twitortho  The  limitation  of  the  obligation  of  the  law  of 
fwIliSt^f  tribute,  however,  which  at  this  time  has  the  strong- 
est claims  on  our  attention,  is  that  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  exists,  in  the  case  of  taxes 
imposed  for  the  support  of  a  civil  establishment 
of  a  particular  modification  of  religion.  This 
question,  in  its  own  nature  highly  interesting,  in- 
volving in  it  many  most  important  fundamental 
principles  of  religion,  psychology,  morals,  govern- 
ment, and  political  economy,  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing at  present,  as  its  right  settlement  is  necessary 
to  the  safe  quiet  of  many  consciences,  and  may 
have  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  ultimate 
arrangement  of  the  great  practical  measures, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  taken  in  this 
country  and  throughout  Europe,  in  reference  to 
the  complete  disseveration  of  Church  and  State. 
«ub!toh?""*  Every  body  knows  that  in  this  country  two 
SUTnu?/  *  forms   of   Christianity — ^that    embodied    in   the 
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Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  part  ii. 
and  that  embodied  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
Catechisms,  and  Presbyterial  form  of  Church  go- 
vernment— ^have  received  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  empire, — ^the  first  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  second  in  Scotland, 
— and  public  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
support  of  the  religious  buildings,  and  ministers, 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  public  worship 
according  to  these  forms.  That  provision  chiefly 
arises  from  a  tax  on  land,  under  the  name  of  tithe 
or  teind,  and  in  some  places,  as  in  this  city,  from 
a  tax  on  a  certain  class  of  the  inhabitants — crated 
according  as  they  reside  within  certain  limits,  and 
occupy  houses  paying  a  certain  rent.* 

The  great  body  of  those  who  were  most  actively  JJJJJJ,^"*'*' 
engaged  in  settling  the  two  Protestant  Establish- 
ments, were,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  studied 
the  history  of  this  country,  not  chiefly  actuated 
by  religious  principles — ^they  sought  secular  ends 
in  a  secular  spirit.  Even  the  truly  religious  men, 
who  took  part  in  these  transactions,  had  their 
minds  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  enlightened  in 
the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  in 
the  proper  limits  of  civil  dominion.  Glad  to  be 
delivered  from  a  spiritual  tyranny  which  had  con- 
verted the  secular  power  into  its  slave,  they  too 
readily  gave  that  power  an  authority,  in  reference 
to  the  church,  to  which  it  had  no  just  claim,  and 
thankfriUy  received  as  favours  what,  if  they  had 
been  better  informed,  they  would  have  resisted  as 
usurpations  of  Christ's  authority.     When  dissent 

♦  Vide  Note  XXXII. 
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PART  iL  made  its  appearance,  the  ground  on  which  it  rest- 
ed  was  rather  dissatisfaction  with  the  corruptions 
of  the  Establishment,  than  disapprobation  of  the 
Establishment  itself ;  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
there  was  little  conscientious  scruple  as  to  the 
support  of  that  which,  though  seen  to  be  at  pre- 
sent corrupt,  was  considered  as  capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  important  instrument  of  good,* 
^dUci^  Th®  Friends,  commonly  called  the  Quakers, 
the  Fricndi.  ^^  ^^q  commeucemeut  of  their  existence  as  a 

separate  religious  body,  have  held  the  principle  of 
the  inconsistency  of  a  civil  Establishment  of  reli- 
gion with  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  with  beautiful  straight-forwardness,  have  fol- 
lowed out  their  conviction  to  its  fair  practical  con- 
sequences, by  refusing,  at  all  hazards,  every  thing 
like  positive  support  to  a  system,  which  they  con- 
scientiously condemned.f 
proinmi  of        The  truo  fundamental  principle  of  dissent — the 

the  Volun-  ^  ^ 

voluntary  principle — steadily  but  gradually  made 
its  way  among  the  denominations  of  Christians, 
whom  the  corruptions  of  the  Establishments  had 
driven  from  their  communion,  till  it  has  become 
almost  a  universal  characteristic.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  indivi- 
duals, the  great  body  of  these  denominations  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  religious  taxes ;  and  the  de* 
fences,  or  rather  apologies,  to  be  met  with  for 
their  conduct  in  their  writings,  show  how  very 
willingly  they  climg  to  any  thing  which  wore  the 
appearance  of  a  reason,  which  could  excuse  them 
from  taking  a  course,  which  must  have  exposed 

♦  Vide  Note  XXXIII.  t  Vide  Note  XXXIV. 
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them  not  only  to  obloquy  and  spoiling  of  their  part  ii. 
goods,  but  which  must  have  broken  up  many 
pleasant  and  useful  connexions  which  they  had 
formed  with  Churchmen.  Few  things  have  amaz- 
ed me  more  than  the  flimsiness  of  the  pretexts 
under  which  Dissenters  have  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  '^  building 
again  the  things  which  they  had  destroyed,"  in 
contributing  to  the  support  of  a  system  which 
they  both  implicitly  and  explicitly,  condemned  as 
unscriptural,  unjust,  and  impolitic* 

Of  late  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public,  in  SeSTo?*'' 
both  ends  of  the  island,  has  been  strongly  turned  conluitra?" 
to  this  subject ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  over-  principle? 
state  the  truth  when  I  say,  that  in  few  questions 
are  the  minds  of  conscientious  men  at  present 
more  painfully  interested,  than  how  far  they  are 
warranted,  by  the  voluntary  payment  of  church 
taxes,  to  contribute  to  the  permanence  of  an  or- 
der  of  things,  which  they  are  fully  persuaded  is 
inconsistent  with  the  mind  of  God  and  the  law 
of  Christ  Jesus,  f  That  the  civil  Establishment 
of  religion  in  any  form  is  so,  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion ;  and  though  it  is  no  object  of  this  lecture  to 
discuss  that  point, — already  in  my  estimation 
enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  this  convic- 
tion rests  on  immoveable  foundations.^ 

The  question  which  is  now  before  us,  is  not2Jj3"«««» 
whether  civil  Establishments  are  in  accordance 
with  or  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God;  but 
whether  a  person,  who  is  conscientiously  con- 

f  Vide  Note  XXXV.  t  Vide  Note  XXXVI. 

t  Vide  Note  XXXVII. 
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PART  II.  viiiced  that  they  are  not  accordant  with, — ^that 
they  are  opposed  to  that  will, — is  morally  bound, 
or  can  even  safely  consent,  to  pay  a  tax  specifi- 
cally imposed  for  their  maintenance.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  question  depends  on  the  circum- 
stance, whether  in  the  estimation  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  in  truth,  the  voluntary  payment  of  a 
tax  for  that  specific  purpose,  is,  on  his  part,  to 
sanction  and  support  that  which  he  accounts  to  be 
sinful. 

-•ndrcsoiT-  I  most  cordially  agree  in  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed with  his  usual  terseness  and  force,  by  my 
much  esteemed  friend  and  brother,  Mr  Marshall, 
to  whom  so  prominent  a  place  has  been  assigned 
in  this  holy  warfare,  and  who  has  so  worthily  ful- 
filled its  diflScult  duties  ;  that  to  make  it  the  ob- 
vious duty  of  a  man  to  refuse  payment  of  a  tax 
levied  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  by  the  civil  power, 
a  conviction  both  that  its  object  is  sinful,  and  that 
its  payment  is  an  implied  approbation  of  that  ob- 
ject, is  necessary :  "  Though  we  be  convinced  that 
ecclesiastical  demands  are  unjust,  and  impolitic, 
and  oppressive,  we  are  not  warranted  on  Christian 
principles,"  I  would  rather  say,  not  bound  by  Chrish 
tian  principles,  "  to  refuse  compliance  with  them, 
80  long  as  they  are  the  law  of  the  land.  We  are 
warranted,  indeed,  in  such  a  case,  and  not  only 
warranted  but  required,  to  use  every  exertion^to 
have  the  law  repealed ;  yet  the  method  of  passive 
resistance,  as  it  is  called,  seems  not  a  constitu- 
tional but  vexatious  method,  calculated  to  em- 
barrass the  civil  government,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  resorted  to"  except  where  duty  comjiels,  "  by 
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those  who  wish  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  part  ii. 
in  godliness  and  honesty.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  law  which  sanctions  the  ecclesiastical  demands 
be  regarded  as  a  sinful  law ;  if  it  be  considered 
as  invading  the  prerogatives  of  God  and  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  if  the  government  which  makes 
and  enforces  it,  appears  to  step  beyond  its  proper 
sphere,  and  to  legislate  where  no  earthly  autho- 
rity should  dare  to  intermeddle — ^in  that  case,  it 
would  seem  that  to  yield  active  compliance  would 
be  to  violate  every  principle  of  duty,  and  to  obey 
men  rather  than  God."* 

The  only  two  principles  on  which  the  conduct 
of  a  person  who  conscientiously  disapproves  of 
civil  Establishments,  can  be  defended  in  paying  a 
tax  for  their  support,  are,  either  that  the  payment 
of  a  tax  is  not  a  moral  act,  or  that  though  it  is, 
it  does  not  imply  in  it  any  sanction  to  an  undue 
interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  God  or  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  of  these  principles 
has  already  been  fully  discussed,  and,  I  apprehend, 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.f 


The  most  plausible  form  which  the  second  of  ^ 


these  principles  assumes,  is  this ; — ^that  the  civil  IxT^  mom 
government,  in  establishing  a  particular  form  of 
religion,  does  not  interfere  with  the  prerogatives 
of  God,  or  the  laws  of  Christ,  or  the  rights  of  con- 
science at  all,  but  merely  employs  a  certain  class 
of  religious  teachers,  as  a  species  of  moral  police, 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  promoting  of 
good  order.  This  seems  to  be  Warburton's  argu- 
ment, who  says,  "  that  it  is  unjust  in  any  who  are 

*  ManhalVs  Reply  to  Inglis,  p.  282.        t  Pp.  132-184  mpra, 

M 
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PART  II.  not  of  the  Established  Church  to  refuse  payment 
of  tithes,  as  they  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  opinions  different  from  their  own,  because  this 
maintenance  is  not  assigned  by  the  public  for  the 
support  of  opinions,  but  for  the  use  and  necessities 
of  the  state:  With  as  good  reason,  therefore, 
might  they  refuse  to  pay  other  taxes  which,  in 
their  several  applications,  are  for  the  same  civil 
purpose.  The  difference  is  only  accidental :  church 
officers  happen  to  have  religious  opinions,  and 
civil  officers  sometimes  none."* 

This  statement,  though  it  is  in  some  degree 
specious,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  assertion  is  not  true.  What  is 
established,  or  pretended  to  be  established,  by 
public  civil  authority  in  both  countries,  is  not  a 
moral  police ;  but  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
Christian  church.  The  doctrines  of  the  one,  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  other,  are  sanctioned  and 

*  Warburton'8  AUiance,  Book  ii.  Chap.  iii.  pp.  124,  125. — 
Warburton  saw  clearly  that  on  no  other  principle  could  the 
justice  of  requiring  Dissenters  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an 
establishment  be  maintained.  He  distinctly  states,  ^^  that  no 
contribution  to  a  public  maintenance,  could  be  lawfully  de- 
manded of  those  who  are  not  members,  of  an  unestabUfhed  church ; 
for  in  this  case  it  would  be  indeed  for  maintenance  of  opinions 
which  they  think  erroneous :  to  which  no  one  can  be  oibUged  to 
contribute :  as  they  justly  may  to  what  by  coTenant  and  com- 
pact is  expressly  directed  to  promote  the  good  of  that  civil  po- 
licy of  which  they  are  members." — P.  126.  According  to  the 
Bishop,  if  a  tax  is  exacted  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  reli- 
gious opinions  solely,  then  no  one  who  disapproves  of  these,  can 
be  obliged  to  contribute.  On  this  principle  he  would  have  de- 
cidedly condemned  regium  donum^  and  parliamentary  grants  to 
dissenting  bodies.  \i  is  only  as  civil  functionaries  that  clei^y 
can  have  any  claim  on  public  support — and  to  make  them  civil 
functiouaries,  they  must  be  allied  to  the  State. 
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enacted  by  the  powers  that  were.  It  was  the  part  ii. 
avowed  declaration  of  the  legislatures  when  the 
Establishments  were  formed,  that  they  were  to  be 
exclusive ;  •  and  it  was  their  will  that  God  should 
not  be  worshipped  in  these  realms,  except  in  the 
manner  which  they  had  sanctioned.*  Even  on  the 
supposition  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
liberty  has  happily  converted  into  fact,  that  I  am 
not  compelled  to  listen  to  and  profess  their  doc- 
trines, nor  to  engage  in  their  ordinances ;  can  I 
shut  my  eyes  on  the  foul  dishonour  thus  done  to 
the  Head  of  the  church,  and  the  deep  injury  in- 
flicted on  that  portion  of  my  Christian  brethren 
(for  I  am  not  ready  to  unchristianize  all  members 
of  Established  churches),  who  may  be  connected 
with  such  institutions?  In  every  Established 
church,  where  compulsory  provision  prevails,  the 
financial  law  of  Christ's  church  is  repealed.  In 
every  Established  church,  where  a  civil  sanction 
is  given  to  religious  truth,  the  rights  of  consci- 
ence and  of  God  are  insulted  and  invaded.  In  all 
Established  churches,  the  laws  of  Christ  in  refer- 
ence to  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  members, 
are  in  a  great  measure  put  in  abeyance,  and  the 

*  The  following  quotation  from  Act  69,  Porliam.  6.  Jam.  VI. 
8af&ciently  proyes  these  assertions  in  reference  to  the  Scottish 
Establishment : — ^  There  is  no  other  face  of  kirk,  nor  other  face 
of  religion,  than  is  presently  at  this  time,  by  the  favour  of  Qod, 
established  within  this  realm,  which  therefore  is  ever  styled 
God's  true  religion,  the  true  and  Christian  religion,  and  a  per- 
fect religion,  which,  by  manifold  acts  of  Parliament,  all  within 
this  realm  are  bound  to  profess  and  subscribe,  recanting  all  doc- 
trines and  errors  repugnant  thereto ;"  and  ^'  all  magistrates,  slie-  " 
rifik,  &c."  are  ordained  to  ^'  search,  apprehend,  and  punish  all 
contraveners." 
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PART  II.  whole  order  of  the  institution,  as  essentially  a  vo- 
luntary  society,  subverted.*  To  an  enlightened 
Christian,  a  civil  Establishment  of  Christianity 
must  seem  of  all  devices  the  best  ^calculated, 
while  retaining  the  name  of  that  religion,  to  neu- 
tralize and  counteract  its  effects,  both  in  convert- 
ing the  world  and  edifying  the  church. 

It  manifests  a  great  deal  of  "  voluntary  humi- 
lity," on  the  part  of  the  Established  ministers  of 
religion,  to  be  content  to  be  considered  as  "  a 
moral  constabulary,"  hired  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment to  keep  the  lieges  in  order ;  but  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  this  is  not  the  place 
which,  in  the  system  they  are  desirous  to  uphold, 
they  are  intended  to  occupy. f     According  to  that 

*  This  conviction  seems  to  have  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of 
some  good  men,  who  yet  never  left  the  Established  Church. 
The  foUowing  notice  in  Boston's  Memoirs,  is  interesting: — 
*'  Having  purposely  studied  the  question.  Who  have  right  to 
baptism  and  are  to  be  baptized,  I  wrote  my  thoughts  thereon 
also.  And  being  one  day  in  conversation  on  that  head  with  Mr 
William  Bird,  dissenting  minister  at  Barmoor,  in  England,  he 
presented  to  me  Fulwood  s  Discourse  of  the  Visible  Church,  for 
clearing  me.  Bringing  home  the  said  book  with  me,  I  consi- 
dered it,  and  wrote  also  some  animadversions  on  a  part  of  it. 
From  that  time  I  had  little  fondness  for  national  churches, 
strictly  and  properly  so  called,  as  of  equal  latitude  with  the  na- 
tions; and  wished  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  our 
own  church,  as  to  the  membership  thereof." — Memoirs  qftheHfe 
and  Writings  qf  Thomas  Boston^  Per.  viii.  p.  141.    Edin.  1813. 

f  The  phrase  ^^  moral  constabulary"  is  of  clerical  coinage. 
The  late  Dr  Inglis  has  the  credit  of  giving  it  currency.  It  calls 
up  Richard  Baxter's  cutting  remark:  ^  I  thought  it  once  a 
scornful  indignity,  that  some  fellows  attempted  to  put  upon  the 
ministry,  that  denied  them  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  and  would 
have  had  them  called  the  ministers  of^the  state,  and  dealt  with 
accordingly.  But  it  seems  they  did  not  much  cross  the  judg- 
ments of  some  of  the  ministers  themselves,  who  are  ready  to 
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system,  they  are  the  sole  legitimate  ministers  of  part  n. 
religion  in  the  land  where  they  dwell ;  the  doc-  " 

trines  they  preach,  or  ought  to  preach,  the  only 
true  doctrines;  the  ordinances  they  administer, 
the  only  genuine  ordinances :  and  till  I  can  bring 
myself  to  believe  all  this,  I  cannot  conscientiously 
support  either  them  or  their  system. 

But  supposing  that  the  statement  were  true,  xnonfh  u 

**  "  were,  a  con- 

that  a  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  were  just  SSSf  £iw 

a  system  of  moral  police,  I  could  not  conscien-  it  '^^^^ 
tiously  support  it.  I  believe  that  Christianity  can 
do  more  than  all  the  institutions  of  civil  govern- 
ment to  promote  the  security  and  happiness  of 
mankind  ;  but  it  must  be  Christianity  in  her  true 
character,  like  her  Author,  "  not  of  this  world," 
come  from  heaven,  going  to  heaven,  and,  during 
her  sojourn  on  earth,  by  her  truth,  understood 
and  believed,  enlightening  the  mind,  transforming 
the  character,  guiding  the  conduct  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. '*  Christianity,"  to  borrow  the  profound 
thoughts  and  beautifiil  words  of  Robert  Hall, 
"  Christianity  will  civilize,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is 
only  when  it  is  allowed  to  develope  the  energies 
by  which  it  sanctifies.  Christianity  will  incon- 
ceivably ameliorate  the  present  condition  of  being 
— who  doubts  it  ?  Its  universal  prevalence,  not 
in  the  name,  but  in  reality,  will  convert  this  world 
into  a  semi-paradisaical  state  ;  but  it  is  only  while 
it  is  permitted  to  prepare  its  inhabitants  for  a 
better.  Let  her  be  urged  to  forget  her  celestial 
origin  and  destiny — to  forget  that  she  came  from 

put  the  Bame  scorn  upon  their  own  calling." — Baxter* t  Qildas  SaU 
ckmwj  p.  222.    Lond.  1656. 
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PART  II.  God,  and  returns  to  God ;  and  whether  she  be 
employed  by  the  artful  and  enterprising  as  the 
instrument  of  establishing  a  spiritual  empire  and 
dominion  over  mankind,  or  by  the  philanthropist 
as  the  means  of  promoting  their  civilization  and 
improvement — she  resents  the  foul  indignity, 
claps  her  wings,  and  takes  her  flight,  leaving  no- 
thing but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  in 
her  room."*  In  transforming  what  should  be  a 
Christian  church  into  a  system  of  moral  police, 
there  is  involved,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  un- 
faithfulness in  submitting,  for  "  filthy  lucre,"  to  a 
degradation  her  Lord  has  not  warranted ;  and,  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  folly  in  weakening  the  civi- 
lizing influence  of  the  church  by  the  very  means 
professedly  employed  to  increase  and  perpetuate  it.f 
Even  on  the  principle  held  by  some  good  men, 
that  an  ecclesiastical  civil  Establishment,  is  a  mere 
creature  of  man — a  thing  with  which  religion,  at 
least  the  religion  of  Christ,  has  nothing  to  do — ^that 
her  clergy  are  not,  and  cannot  be  hisministers, — and 
her  members  are  not,  and  cannot  be  his  people : 
even  on  this  principle,  I  do  not  see  how  an  en- 
lighted  Christian  could  be  vindicated  in  volunta- 
rily supporting  the  civil  government,  in  setting 
up  such  a  caricature  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  Christian  church.  Could  he  ever  bring  him- 
self to  support  the  State,  if  it  should  conceive 
that  a  scenic  representation  on  our  theatres  of 
the  fiu5ts  of  the  gospel  history,  and  among  the  rest 

*  Hall's  Address  to  Eustace  Carey.     Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  312, 
313. 
t    Vide  Note  XXXVIII. 
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the  crucifixion,  and  the  divinely  appointed  com-  part  n. 
memoration  of  it,  was  well  fitted  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose  of  general  civilization  ?  This  would  be  but 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  form  of  the  profanation, 
that,  to  a  fearfiil  extent,  does  prevail,  and  must 
prevail,  in  all  civil  Establishments.  To  me  it 
appears  as  clear  as  any  such  point  of  practical 
truth  can  be  expected  to  be,  that  to  men  consci- 
entiously persuaded  that  a  civil  Establishment  of 
religion  necessarily  implies  usurpation  of  Christ's 
authority,  on  the  part  of  the  government  who 
forms  it,  and  neglect  and  disobedience  of  his  laws 
on  the  part  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it, — 
when  called  on  to  pay  a  tax  for  its  support,  there 
remains  but  one  choice — **  not  to  be  parties  to 
the  act,  but  to  submit  to  the  penalty .*' 

This  plain  affair  has  been  involved  in  perplex-  vett«i  right. 

*  IT       X-  of  thtt  Church 

ity  by  statements  about  the  vested  rights  of  the  "i^SSl!" 
church  and  churchmen — and  the  hazards  in  which  '*"*'*** 
property  in  all  its  forms  would  be  involved,  were 
church  taxes  generally  refused  to  be  paid.*  There 
is  really  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  The  tithe  or 
teind,  is  a  tax  on  land  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
man  who  buys  land,  buys  it  with  this  burden,  and 
with  whatever  prospect  there  may  be  of  its  being 
lightened  or  removed : — while  it  continues  he 
must  pay  it,  or  he  must  take  the  consequences  of 
not  paying  it, — and  this  is  the  whole  of  it.  If 
the  requisition  is  not  only  essentially  unjust,  but 
involves  him  who  pays  it  in  guilt,  length  of  time 
cannot  change  its  nature,  and  the  law  can  scarcely 
hold  him  to  be  a  bad  subject  who  says, — though 

♦  Vide  Note  XXXIX. 
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PART  11.  I  cannot  conscientiously  pay  this  tax,  you  have 
the  power  of  taking  it  from  me ;  and  whatever  I 
may  think  of  the  exertion  of  such  a  power,  I  will 
use  no  unconstitutional  means  to  escape  from  its 
consequences.  With  regard  to  the  annuity-tax 
in  this  city,  it  is  obviously  merely  a  tax  on  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  inhabitants,  rated  on  them  ac- 
cording as  they  live  within  certain  limits,  and  oc- 
cupy houses  of  a  particular  rental.  The  man  who 
conscientiously  refuses  to  pay  it,  does  not  resist 
the  law  ;*  he  merely  says,  I  cannot  without  sin 
voluntarily  pay  this  tax  :  if  any  of  my  property 
goes  for  such  a  purpose,  it  must  be  taken  from 
me.  And  no  man  who  chooses  to  buy  property 
burdened  with  tithe,  or  to  occupy  a  house,  the 
rent  of  which  subjects  him  to  the  Annuity,  in  the 
slightest  degree  violates  his  duty  as  a  peaceable 
subject,  when  he  revises,  voluntarily  to  pay  either, 
leaving  it  to  the  law,  or  those  interested  in  the 
execution  of  it,  to  see  to  what  they  may  account 
their  own  rights  and  interests.! 

Indeed,  this  attempt  to  mystify  a  plain  ques- 
tion, is  but  a  particular  exemplification  of  one 
leading  character  of  the  system, — ^its  tendency  to 
entwist  itself  with  all  the  arrangements  of  civil 
society,  so  as  to  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  live 
in  a  country  where  it  prevails,  without  getting 
entangled  and  polluted  by  it.  Its  prophetic  sym- 
bol is  represented  as  commanding,  that  "  no  man 

*  ''  There  may  be  a  refoaal  to  obey,  where  there  is  no  refust- 
ance." — Ewing  on  the  Duty  of  ChriHiant  to  Civil  Oovemmenty 
p.  16. 

t  Vide  Note  XL. 
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might  buj  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  its  mark/'  part  ii. 
either  in  his  hand  or  in  his  forehead.*  The  image 
of  buying  and  selling  naturally  describes  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  rights  in  the  a£Siirs  of  this  world, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  these,  every  Establishment 
seeks  more  or  less  to  appropriate  exclusively  to 
those  who  receive  its  mark.  It  is  surely  quite 
enough,  while  such  a  system  continues,  if  those 
who  disapprove  of  it,  patiently  bear  the  inconve- 
niences and  injustice  done  them,  in  their  persons 
and  properties.  It  is  rather  hard,  to  be  told,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  hold  certain  properties  or 
to  occupy  certain  houses ;  and  that  they  cannot 
submit  peaceably  to  the  penalty  of  what  they  ac- 
count an  unjust  law,  without  being  calumniated 
as  movers  of  sedition,  and  enemies  of  the  public 
peace. 

A  second  limitation  under  which  the  law  of  s«!ODdumi. 

f  tlop    tha 

tribute  must  be  understood  is,  that  we  are  not  |u;f«uty  or« 
morally  bound  to  pay  an  illegal  tax.  There  are 
few  men  now  who  regard  the  conduct  of  Hamp- 
den, in  refusing  to  pay  ship-money,  when  illegally 
demanded  by  Charles  the  First,  with  any  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude— or  who  contemplate  with  other  feelings 
than  contempt  and  disapprobation,  the  faithless 
monarch,  and  his  still  more  unprincipled  minister, 
the  apostate  Strafford,  who  wished  "  Mr  Hamp- 
den well  whipped  into  his  right  senses ;"  and  "  if 
the  rod,''  says  he,  ^*  be  so  used,  that  it  smart  not, 
I  shall  be  the  more  sorry."f     The  necessity  of 

*  RcY.  xiii.  17. 

t  Lord  Nugent  8  Memorials  of  Hampden,  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  liv. 
p.  625. 


ux. 


uOice. 
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PART  II.  such  an  interference,  we  trust,  will  not  soon  re- 
turn ;  but  if  it  should,  Hampden  is  not  likely  to 
want  followers.  Submission  to  an  illegal  tax,  as 
to  any  other  act  of  oppression,  is  not  necessarily 
wrong ;  in  particular  cases,  it  may  be  undoubtedly 
right,  though  in  no  case,  where  the  government 
is  essentially  free,  should  the  injustice  be  sub- 
mitted to,  without  protest  against  it,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  constitutional  means  for  redress. 
Third  Hm^ta-  Xho  ouly  Other  limitation  is  that,  which  origin- 
maUt^te't  ates  in  the  magistrate  going  entirely  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  imposing  taxes  for  purposes  with 
which  he,  as  a  magistrate,  has  nothing  to  do.  All 
taxes  for  the  support  of  religion  come  under  this 
head  as  well  as  the  first.* — Because  they  are 
taxes  for  a  purpose  with  which  the  magistrate,  in 
his  official  character,  has  nothing  to  do,  we  are 
not  morally  bound  to  pay  them,  as  because  they 
are  taxes  for  a  purpose  we  account  sinful,  we  are 
bound  not  to  pay  them.f 

*  ^'  It  is  not  a  whit  more  equitable,  though  it  may  be  leas 
cruel  and  absurd,  to  compel  Diasenters  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  Established  Church,  than  it  would  be  to  compel 
them  to  conform  to  its  doctrines,  its  worship,  and  its  govern- 
ment. The  latter  is  only  a  greater  stretch  of  usurped  autho- 
rity. The  civil  power  has  just  as  much  right  to  compel  the  one 
as  to  compel  the  other.  If  it  has  no  right  to  coerce  a  man's  re- 
ligious profession,  it  has  none  to  tax  him  for  the  support  of  its 
own.  Once  admit  the  right  of  private  judgment;  and  then  the 
right  to  choose,  and  to  give  effect  to  that  choice,  by  exclusively 
voluntary  means,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now,  as  civil  go- 
vernment is  necessarily  distinguished  by  compulsory  authority, 
and  is  ordained  for  civil  society  only,  if  it  shaU  presume  to  em- 
ploy its  coercive  powers  in  religious  matters,  it  transgresses  its 
proper  bounds,  and  becomes  unjust  and  oppressive." — Dr  Rus- 
selti  Speech  at  a. Meeting  in  Dundee^  p.  10. 

t  Vide  Note  XLI. 
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To  the  question,  can  it  ever  be  the  duty  of  part  ii. 
Christians  to  resist  the  payment  of  tribute,  it  is  M»y  a  chrto- 
enough  to  reply — ^that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  gSSTiVlny 
an  impossible  thing,  that  a  goyemment,  by  its 
extravagant  and  wicked  expenditure,  and  unjust 
and  burdensome  impositions,  may  become  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance ;  and  that  even  a  single  very 
unreasonable  and  oppressive  tax,  may  bring  the 
State  into  imminent  hazard,  and  make  it  a  ques- 
tion with  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  citizens, — 
what  is  the  course  which,  in  such  circumstances, 
they  ought  to  adopt  ?  The  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  Episcopal  Establishment  in  Scotland,  was 
one  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
which  enacted  it;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
condemn  the  conduct  of  our  forefathers,  at  the 
revolution  of  1688,  nor,  though  decidedly  dis- 
approving of  fighting  for  religion,  even  of  those  of 
them  who  fell  in  the  noble  attempt  to  free  their 
enslaved  country,  at  a  previous  period.  The  names 
of  Russell,  and  Sidney,  and  Argyle,  are  not  less 
honourable  and  honoured,  than  those  of  their  more 
fortunate  successors.* 

*  The  elaborate  yet  feeble  attempt  of  Mr  Plainer  Ward,  in 
his  *'  Historical  Essay  on  the  Real  Character  and  Amount  of  the 
Precedent  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,"  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of 
these  worthies,  can  produce  but  little  effect ;  but  the  mere  fact 
of  such  a  thing  having  been  produced  and  published,  at  this  time 
of  day,  proves  the  importance  of  reiterated  statements  of  the 
principles  and  their  grounds,  on  which  these  noble-minded  men 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them.  We  trust  tliat  the  Queen  s 
Historiographer  for  Scotland,  in  the  continuation  of  his  great 
work,  will  take  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  inaccuracies  of 
this  calumniator  of  these  martyrs  of  patriotism, — as  well  as  the 
still  grosser  misrepresentations  by  the  author  of  ^*  Montrose  and 
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PART  II.  I  am  sure  the  attempt  to  uphold  such  an  Esta- 
blishment,  as  that  which  is  the  shame  of  Ireland's 
government,  and  the  curse  of  her  inhabitants— an 
Establishment  condemned  and  hated  by  a  prodi- 
gious majority  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  ought 
to  exist,  if  it  exist  at  all, — ^by  the  means  through 
which  that  Establishment  has  long  been  upheld, 
would,  if  persisted  in  but  for  a  few  years,  in  either 
of  the  other  two  departments  of  the  empire,  pro- 
duce revolution.  Any  attempt  to  compel  a  people 
to  support  an  institution,  especially  an  ecclesiastical 
institution,  which  calls  into  operation  the  deepest 
and  most  powerful  springs  of  human  action,  con- 
science and  religion,  to  which  even  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  though  not  a  majority,  is 
decidedly  opposed,  is  so  obviously  hazardous,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  growing  light,  as  to  the 
principles  of  government,  will  prevent  our  rulers 
from  carrying  such  an  experiment  to  the  point  of 
danger.  The  sooner  they  give  up  the  experiment 
altogether,  they  will  find  it  the  better  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

JJjj^jJ5        Our  Lord's  precept  and  example  have  been  ap- 

6Mmpie.      pealed  to  as  authorizing,  and  even  requiring  the 

unrestricted  payment  of  tribute  ;  and  it  has  been 

asserted,  that  no  Christian  can  refuse  to  pay  a 

tax,  even  for  what  he  accounts  a  sinful  purpose, 

the  Covenanten,'*  of  the  martyrs  of  religion  in  that  dark  period 
of  our  history.  It  is  a  work  for  which  the  historic  research — 
acutenesB — and  love  of  liberty,  manifested  in  his  writings,  pre- 
eminently qualify  him, — a  work  worthy  of  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, congenial  with  his  principles,  and  appropriate  to 
his  office. 
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without  "  violating  a  positive  precept  of  his  Di-  part  n. 
vine  Master,  and  turning  his  back  on  his  exam- 
pie."*  These  are  strong  words ;  let  us  see  if  they 
are  supported  by  correspondingly  strong  argu- 
ments. Our  Lord's  precept  is  recorded  in  Mat- 
thew xxii.  16-22 ;  and  his  practice  is  described  in 
Matthew  xvii.  24-27. 

**  And  they  sent  out  unto  him  their  disciples 
with  the  Herodians,  saying,  Master,  we  know  that 
thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in 
truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any  man :  for  thou 
regardest  not  the  person  of  men.  Tell  us  there- 
fore, What  thinkest  thou  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  unto  Csesar,  or  not  ?  But  Jesus  perceived 
their  wickedness,  and  said,  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye 
hypocrites?  Show  me  the  tribute-money.  And 
they  brought  unto  him  a  penny.  And  he  saith 
unto  them.  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscrip- 
tion ?  They  say  unto  him,  Csesar's.  Then  saith 
he  unto  them,  Render  therefore  unto  Ca?sar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  When  they  had  heard 
these  words,  they  marvelled,  and  left  him,  and 
went  their  way." 

"  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum, 
they  that  received  tribute-money  came  to  Peter, 
and  said,  Doth  not  your  master  pay  tribute  ?  He 
saith,  Yes.  And  when  he  was  come  into  the 
house,  Jesus  prevented  him,  saying.  What  think- 
est thou,  Simon  ?  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the 
earth  take  custom  or  tribute  ?  of  their  own  child- 

*  Note,  Edin.  Advertiser,  Nor.  24,  1837.     Vide  Docuroenta, 
No.  VI. 
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PART  II.  ren,  or  of  strangers?  Peter  saith  unto  him,  of 
strangers.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Then  are  the 
children  free.  Notwithstanding,  lest  we  should 
offend  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  an  hook, 
and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up ;  and 
when  thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,  thou  shalt  find 
a  piece  of  money :  that  take,  and  give  unto  them 
for  me  and  thee.*' 

Precept.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  the 

inquiry  proposed  to  our  Lord,  which  was  obviously 
intended  to  entrap  him,  referred  to  the  lofvfrosi  an 
annual  capitation  tax,  imposed  by  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. They  who  proposed  the  question  hoped 
that,  however  he  might  reply  to  it,  they  would 
find  occasion  either  to  denounce  him  to  the  mul- 
titude, or  accuse  him  to  the  Roman  government. 
Instead  of  directly  answering  the  question,  he  re- 
quested them  to  show  him  a  Roman  denarius^  a 
coin  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  that  time. 
On  its  being  produced,  he  asked  whose  image  and 
name  and  titles  it  bore,  and  on  being  told  that 
they  were  Ceesar's,  he  uttered  these  words,  so  full 
of  truth  and  wisdom,  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Csesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's." 

Some  interpreters  have  supposed  that  these 
words  of  our  Lord  were  not  intended  to  be  a  re- 
ply to  the  question  at  all,  and  that  they  are  in- 
deed, what  is  ordinarily  called,  a  dexterous  go-by 
— an  evasion  of  a  question  which  it  is  felt  not  to 
be  wise  or  safe  to  answer.  I  concur  with  those 
expositors  who  consider  our  Lord  as  really  reply- 
ing to  the  question,  but  giving  the  reply  in  the 
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form  of  a  general  precept,  including  the  particu-  part  ii. 
lar  case  referred  to,  and  couched  in  such  terms  as 
there  was  no  possibility  of  objecting  to,  with  any 
appearance  of  plausibility.  It  is  as  if  our  Lord 
had  said,  ^  The  common  circulation  of  Caesar's  coin 
among  you,  shows  that  you  stand  in  a  certain  re- 
lation to  him  as  your  ruler.  Perform  all  the  du- 
ties which  are  due  to  him  in  that  relation  ;'  but, 
at  the  same  time,  glancing  at  the  Herodians,  who 
carried  their  compliance  with  the  will  of  their 
Roman  governors  to  an  undue  length,  in  follow- 
ing some  of  their  heathen  customs,  he  adds,  *^  Ren- 
der to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  *  Do  not 
let  your  obedience  to  Caesar  interfere  with  your 
obedience  to,  Grod.'  We  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  at  this  time,  any  tax  specifically  for 
the  support  of  idolatry,  was  exacted  from  the 
Jews.  Certainly  the  lojvaos  was  not  a  tax  of  this 
kind — and  the  second  part  of  our  Lord's  precept, 
in  our  apprehension,  is  equivalent  to  a  distinct 
prohibition  to  pay  any  such  tax  ;  for  that  would 
have  been  to  have  rendered  to  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  God's. 

The  tribute,  the  payment  of  which  by  our  Lord  Example, 
is  the  subject  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Gos- 
pel history  above  cited,  was  not  this  census.  The 
great  body  of  learned  expositors*  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  half  shekel,  which,  by  an  exposi- 
tion of  Exodus  XXX.  12,  scarcely  defensible  on 
sound  hermeneutical  principles,  the  later  Jewish 
doctors  held  every  adult  Jew  bound  to  pay  annu- 

*  Lipaius,  Beza,  Caaaabon,  Qrotius,  Simon,  Hammond,  Le 
Clerc,  Kuinoel. 
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PART  II.  ally  to  the  temple.  The  Mpaxi^j  was  a  coin  of  the 
value  of  half  a  shekel.  The  collectors  of  this  tax, 
who,  according  to  a  Talmudic  tract,  '^  on  the  15th 
of  the  month  Adar,  sat  without  Jerusalem,  and 
quietly  asked  half  a  shekel  from  every  person,  not 
using  violence  to  any  who  did  not  give  it ;  but, 
from  the  25th  day,  sat  in  the  Holy  City,  and 
urged  every  one  to  give  till  he  complied,  or  if  he 
made  excuses,  did  not  grant  him  his  request,  but 
took  even  his  garment  to  pledge  ;"* — ^these  col- 
lectors came  to  Peter,  and  asked  him  if  his  Mas- 
ter paid  the  Temple  tax.  Peter,  without  consult- 
ing his  Lord,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  On 
entering  the  house  where  Jesus  was,  Peter  was 
made  to  understand  that  his  Master  was  aware'  of 
all  that  had  happened,  by  an  intimation  from  him 
that  the  demand  which  had  been  made  on  Him 
was  a  very  unreasonable  one.  ^'  Of  whom  do  the 
kings  of  the  earth  take  custom  or  tribute  ?  Of 
their  own  children" — L  e.  of  their  own  families — 
"  or  of  strangers  ?"  i.  e.  of  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  fiemulies, — ^the  great  body  of  the  subjects  ? 
Peter  gave  the  natural  reply — "  of  strangers." 
"  Then,"  said  our  Lord,  "  are  the  children  free." 
The  application  was  obvious.  ^  It  is  very  incon- 
gruous to  apply  to  me  for  a  tax,  to  uphold  my 
Father's  palace !'  "  Notwithstanding,  lest  we 
should  offend,"  stumble  "  them"  who  do  not  know 
who  I  am, — ^go,  cast  a  hook  into  the  sea,  and  in 
the  fish  you  bring  up  you  will  find  enough  to 
discharge  their  demands,  both  for  me  and  for 
yourself ! 

*  Tract.  Talmud.  Schekalim.  ap.  Wetstein  et  Kninoel  in  loc. 
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It  must  seem  strange  that  either  of  these  pas-  fart  n. 
sages  should  have  been  referred  to,  as  supporting  mtiMr.f.. 
the  doctrme  that  men  are  to  pay  tribute,  even  ^  doctrtae 

'-     *'  of  tho  Indis- 

when  it  is  exacted  for  a  specific  object^  of  which  22?SSt 
they  conscientiously  disapprove.  In  the  first  case,  SS^iSl' 
our  Lord,  in  answer  to  an  ensnaring  question, 
merely  says,—**  You  ought  to  render  to  the  Roman 
government  all  its  rights,'— «  precept  which,  if  it 
include  civil  tribute,  as  I  believe  it  does,  places 
it  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  acts  of  civil 
obedience ;  and  adds  what  is  just  equivalent  to 
a  declaration, — ^whenever  obedience  to  Caesar 
comes  into  collision  with  obedience  to  God,  there 
can  be  no  questionwhich  is  to  be  preferred.'  There 
is  no  direct  reference  to  a  tax  for  supporting  ido- 
latry, but  there  is  what  is  equal  to  a  declaration, 
-*-^  if  such  a  tax  should  be  imposed,  you  are  not 
to  pay  it.' 

In  the  second  case,  we  have  our  Lord  paying  a 
religious  tax,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  tem- 
pie,  not  because  he  was  bound  to  pay  it,  for  he 
distinctly  says  he  was  not»  but  because,  in  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  better  for 
him  to  pay  it,  than  not  to  pay  it,  there  being  no- 
thing sinful  in  the  object  for  which  the  tax  was 
levied ;  though  he  was  not  within  its  legitimate 
sphere.  It  was  indeed  a  contribution,  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  ecclesiastical  Establishment,  which  was 
then  in  a  very  corrupted  state — ^but  that  ecclesi- 
astical Establishment  had  a  divine  sanction,  which 
no  other  national  church  can  plead,  and  notwith- 
stimding  all  its  corruptions,  was  the  only  church 
God  had  at  that  time  on  the  earth.     When  such 
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an  establishment  is  pointed  out,  we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  support  it.  It  is  surely  impossible,  fairly 
to  deduce,  from  this  fact,  the  conclusion,  that 
Christians  are  bound  or  even  warranted  to  pay 
taxes  for  what  they  account  a  sinful  object ;  but 
it  is  quite  a  legitimate  inference,  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  their  duty  to  submit  to  be  defrauded, 
rather  than  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  spi- 
ritual advantage  of  mankind. 

Thus  have  I  attempted,  with  all  the  clearness  iii 
my  power,  and  all  the  brevity  which  the  subject 
admitted,  to  expound  to  you  the  law  of  Christ  re- 
specting the  payment  of  tribute,  as  stated  by  his 
inspired  apostle ;  in  its  bearing,  first,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  to  whom  it  was  originally 
addressed,  and  then,  on  the  circumstances  of  our- 
selves and  others,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages. 


Tba  honour 
and  fear  diM 


trate. 


Before  closing  the  discourse,  it  may  be  proper 
to  iS'^SSJ-  ^  inake  a  few  observations  on  the  bearing  of  that 
part  of  the  Christian  law,  ''  Bender  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due — ^fear  to  whom  fear  is  due," 
on  the  duty  of  persons  placed  in  our  circumstances. 
Respect  for  civil  magistrates  for  "  their  works* 
sake"  is  due,  as  well  as  high  esteeni  to  Christian 
ministers  for  the  same  reason.  Such  is  the  re- 
verence due  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  that 
every  individual  to  whom  a  portion,  though  it  be 
a  small  portion,  of  that  authority  is  delegated, 
has  a  claim  on  riespect.  To  ''  despise  govern- 
ment" and  to  "  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  are  sins 
most  decidedly  condemned  in  the  law  of  Christ ; 
and  the  Christian  apostle  has  given  his  sanction 
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to  the  command  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  "  Thou  part  h. 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of  thy  people.'** 
It  is  always  desirable,  that  the  personal  character 
of  the  magistrate  should  give  additional  lustre  to 
his  official'dignity,  while  it  is  deeply  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  follies  and  fetults  of  those  who  fill 
public  stations  have  so  often  exerted  a  most  per- 
nicious influence,  in  diminishing  the  authority  of 
the  laws  by  making  it  impossible,  personally  to 
respect  their  administrators ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  whether  Christianity  has  suffered  most  from 
her  professors  and  ministers  basely  flattering  bad 
men  because  they  held  influential  stations,  or, 
from  them  breaking  forth  into  unseemly  vitupera- 
tion,  and  ribald  abuse,  when  the  possessors  of 
power  have  not  adopted  the  course  of  conduct 
which  appeared  to  them  most  fitted  to  support 
their  opinions,  to  promote  their  designs,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  interests.  It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that 
the  same  individuals  have  generally  been  ready  to 
commit  these  &ults  in  their  turn. 

"  Thus,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  an  illustrious  concmsion. 
defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  about  a 
century  ago,  "  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  just 
account,  of  what  the  Apostle  Paul  hath  in  this 
chapter  delivered  concerning  '  the  duty  of  civil 
obedience,  especially  in  the  payment  of  tribute;' 
and  though  some  may  perhaps  be  apt  to  call  this 
by  the  name  of  politics,  and  to  censure  it  as  fo- 
reign to  our  office,  and  this  place  (which  they  are 
sure  to  do  then  only,  when  their  own  notions  are 

*  Exod.  xxii.  28 ;  Acts  xxiii.  6. 
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FART  II.  contradicted)  yet  I  must  declare,  that  I  cannot 
think  it  an  unbecoming,  or  even  an  unnecessary 
part  of  our  care,  to  settle  the  measures  of  Christian 
duty  in  all  cases,  or  to  endeavour  to  give  a  true  ex- 
plication of  what  so  great  an  Apostle  has  delivered 
with  some  vehemence,  and  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  All  that  I  have  now  attempted  is, 
to  explain  what  an  inspired  person  wrote :  and  if 
this  explication  be  just,  the  censure  must  light  at 
last  on  the  Apostle  himself;  who,  I  cannot  but 
think,  knew  very  well  what  became  his  office,  and 
what  belonged  to  his  province.*** 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I,  in  the  name 
of  my  Master,  our  common  Lord,  charge  all,  un- 
der my  pastoral  care,  ^  that  they  be  subject  to 
principalities  and  powers ;  that  they  obey  magis- 
trates ;  that  they  make  supplications,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  for  kings,  and 
all  in  authority ;  that  they  submit  themselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord*s  sake,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  the  King  as  supreme,  or  unto  go- 
vernors, as  those  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment 
of  evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well ; 
for  BO  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well-doing 
they  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 
As  free,  and  not  using  their  liberty  as  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God.  Hon- 
our all  men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God. 
Honour  the  king.*'f 

The  Seceders  of  Scotland,  like  the  Dissenters 
of  England,  have  often  been  calumniated  as  dis- 

*  Ho&dly'a  Measures  of  Submission,  p.  11. 
t  Tit.  iii.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13-18 
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affected  to  government,  by  men  who,  conscious  part  ii. 
that  their  own  loyalty  was  the  offspring  of  selfish-  ""■""""" 
ness,  were  indisposed  and  perhaps  incapacitated 
to  give  others  credit,  for  principles  less  mercenaiy, 
or  more  generous  than  those  which  they  knew  to 
actuate  themselves.  The  conduct  of  these  two 
sister  bodies  is  the  best  answer  to  such  calumnies ; 
and  ought  to  put  these  calumniators  to  silence,  if 
it  cannot  put  them  to  shame ;  and  I  trust,  that  long 
after  the  names  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are 
known  only  as  the  record  of  an  unjustifiable  dis- 
tinction, which,  originating  in  ignorance  and  sel- 
fishness, and  producing  impious  assumption  and 
cruel  oppression,  on  the  one  side,  and  degrading 
submission,  or  unmerited  suffering,  on  the  other, 
ought  never  to  have  existed,  and  has  been  for 
ever  destroyed, — our  descendants  will  continue  to 
make  it  evident  that  they  are  loyal  subjects,  be- 
cause they  are  Christian  men — ^that  they  ^*  honour 
the  king,''  because  they  "  fear  God" — ^that  their 
loyalty  is  fiilly  as  much  a  principle  as  a  feeling,  not 
a  childish  admiration  of  pomp  and  splendour,  nor 
a  weak  attachment  to  a  particular  individual  or 
family,  nor  a  sordid  calculating  regard  to  self-in- 
terest ;  but  an  enlightened  reverence  for  civil  go- 
vernment, as  a  wise  and  benignant  ordinance  of 
God,  and  a  manly  respect  for  those  who  in  his 
providence  are  appointed  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions ;  and  that  while  they  "  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  they  will"  never  "  render 
to"  any  but  "  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
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PART  FIRST. 

DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  OCCASION 
OF  THE  PRECEDING  TREATISE. 


DOCUMENT  I. 

PROTEST  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  SCOTSMAN  NEWSPAPER,  JAN.  2,  1836. 

Tbb  sabscriber,  minister  of  the  United  Anooiate  Congregation,  Brongh* 
ton  Place,  haying  paid  the  sum  of  £3 : 0 : 6,  with  which  he  was  chaxg- 
ed  by  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city,  nnder  the  name  of  Annnity,  for 
payment  of  the  stipends  of  the  Established  Cleigy, — ^to  prevent  mis- 
oonception  and  to  exonerate  himself,  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  the 
following  statement : — 

Holding  that,  on  the  principles  of  general  equity,  as  well  as  of 
Chrlsdan  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  subjects  to  pay  without  gmdging  the 
taaces  imposed  by  their  gOTemors  for  general  purposes,  even  although 
the  pnUio  roTenuea  may  not,  in  eyexy  ease,  be  wisely  and  righteously 
administeied— he  equally  holds,  that,  on  the'ptineiple^  ^  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man,*— whan  a  tax  is  imposed  for  a  spedfio  pur- 
pose, whleh  in  the  estimationof  him  from  whom  it  is  demanded,  is  sin- 
fnlyxt  becomes  his  duty,  not  indeed  to  resist  theGoTemment,but  to  take 
waoh  measnxeaas  shall  make  it  evident  to  all,  that  if  hu  property  be 
employed  in  promoting  such  a  purpose,  it  is  so,  only  in  consequence 
of  (« the  spoiling  of  his  goods." 

Without  xeforence  to  the  subscriber  s  objections  to  that  particular 
Bcdlesiastieal  Establishment  which  prevails  in  this  country,  it  is  his 
oensdentiotts  belief  that  ^  a  compulsory  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions is  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  men,  the  nature  of  religion,  the 
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spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  express  law  of  Jesus  Christ.'*  For  him 
voluntarOy  to  do  any  thing  which  would  virtually  deny  or  compro- 
mise this  principle,  would  be  a  violation  of  his  convictions  of  duty ; 
and  could  this  have  been  avoided  in  no  other  way,  he  would  have 
considered  it  imperative  on  him  to  submit  to  the  distraint  of  his  pro- 
perty, or  the  imprisonment  of  his  person, — should  those  who  unfortu- 
nately are  interested  in  the  execution  of  what  he  accounts  an  unjust 
law,  have  thought  fit,  in  his  case  as  in  others,  to  cany  matters  to  such 
extremes. 

Convinced,  however,  that  all  the  desirable  ends  of  such  a  passive 
resistance,  may  be  answered  by  a  public  protest,  he  takes  this  method 
of  declaring,  that  he  has  not  voluntarily  paid  the  tax,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  most  unwise  and  oppressive  means  of  gaining  an  unautho- 
rized and  unrighteous  end ;  and  that  he  regards  the  exaction  of  it 
from  himself^  as  a  wresting  from  him  his  property,  to  serve  an  unjust 
purpose, — a  punishment  inflicted  for  the  factitious  crime  of  dissent — 
a  fine  extorted  for  holding  certain  religious  principles,  and,  to  make 
the  injustice  and  insult  more  intolerable,  that  fine  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  a  system — ^that  of  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  religious 
institutions — which  he  conscientiously  condemns, — in  one  word,  '^Pbr- 

SRCUTION  FOE  COlfSCIBNOE  BAKB." 

JOHN  BROWN. 
Edinburgh^  63,  Albany  Street,  Dec.  30,  1836. 


DOCUMENT  II. 

STATEMENT  MADE  AT  THE  PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  ROSE  STREET 

CHURCH,  OCT.  19,  1837. 

I  am  the  only  minister  of  the  United  Seoession  Church  in  this  city, 
liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  annuity  tax.  I  haTe  not  paid  it,  and 
while  I  retain  my  present  oonvictioDB,  I  never  will  pay  it. 

My  non-pajrment  of  this  tax,  and  my  determination  not  to  pay  it, 
do  not  originate  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  obligation  of  paying  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Qovernment  of  the  countiy  where  we  reside ;  or  as 
to  the  immorality  of  attempting  to  evade  such  payment.  I  oonsider 
it  my  duty,  and  I  have  always  readily  performed  it,  to  pay  whatever 
taxes  the  legislature  impose  for  the  general  purposes  of  Government. 
I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  even  though  I  thought  a  particu- 
lar tax  unwise  and  unequal,  and  though  I  were  much  dissatisfied  with 
many  of  the  measures,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  revenue  of  the 
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country  was  expended.  In  this  case,  I  might  think  it  right  to  em- 
ploy such  means  as  the  oonstitntion  afibrded  me  for  getting  rid  of  the 
unwise  and  unjust  tax,  and  putting  an  end  to*  the  improper  expendi- 
ture ;  but  while  the  tax  continued  to  be  legally  exigible,  I  would  pay 
it  ^  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conseienoe  sake,*' — ^not  only  because 
I  wish  to  avoid  punishment  from  men,  but  because  I  am  afraid  of  con- 
tracting guilt  before  Qod. 

Nor  do  my  non-payment  of  the  annuity  tax,  and  my  determina- 
tion not  to  pay  it,  arise  from  any  hostility  to  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country,  as  a  religious  body.  Approving,  with  comparatively 
alight  exceptions,  of  her  avowed  creed,  worship,  and  government,  so 
for  as  she  conforms  to  these,  I  cordially  wish  her  success,  in  her 
strictly  religious  objects;  and  were  my  aid  necessary,  I  should  will- 
ingly give  her  more,  than  she  employs  the  hard  hand  of  the  law  to  wrest 
from  me,  to  assist  her  in  purely  voluntary  exertions  to  promote  reli- 
gion either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Still  less,  if  possible,  do  my  non-payment  of  the  annuity  tax,  and 
my  determination  not  to  pay  it,  spring  from  any  personal  unkindly 
fooling  towards  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  of  this  city.  From 
my  heart  I  pity  them,  in  having  those  incomes,  so  well  earned  by 
some  of  them,  raised  in  a  way  which  must  be  as  painful  to  their  foel- 
ings  as  honourable  men,  as  it  is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  spiritual  labours ;  and  most  stncerely  do  I  wish  that, 
in  tluB  respect,  they  were  as  happily  situated  as  myself, — ^that  their 
livings  were  derived  firom  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  hearers, — a  mode  of  support,  the  quality  of 
which,  like  that  of  mercy,  "  is  not  strained,  but  droppeth  as  the  gen- 
tle rain  from  heaven, — ^being  twice  blessed,  blessing  both  him  who 
gives  and  him  who  takes."  1  have  had  but  little  opportunity  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  these  minister^ ; 
but  of  those  of  them  with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted,  I  so  highly 
rate  both  the  talents  and  the  worth,  that  were  there  any  hazard  of 
these  being  lost  to  the  public,  I  should  account  it  an  honour  to  take 
part  in  endeavouring,  by  voluntary  exertion,  to  avert  the  evil. 

The  reason,  the  sole  reason,  why  I  have  not  paid,  and,  with  my 
present  convictions,  never  will,  never  can,  pay  it,  is  simply  that  I  can- 
not do  so  without  offering  violence  to  a  consciantious  conviction,  not 
rashly  nor  hastily  arrived  at  1  might  hesitate  about  paying  this  tax, 
on  a  ground,  on  which  many,  who  do  not  hold  my  views  with  regard 
to  compulsoiy  churches,  do  hesitate, — ^thc  ground  of  its  very  ques- 
tionable legality, — ^but  I  readily  acknowledge,  that  were  that  my  only 
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difficulty,  I  should  pay  the  tax  rather  than  expose  myself  to  the  va- 
ried unpleasant  oonsequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  my  re- 
fusal to  pay  it,  though  I  would  still  consider  it  my  duty,  to  assist 
in  haying  the  question  respecting  its  legality,  tried  before  the  proper 
tribunal. 

But  I  oonacientiously  disapprove  of  civil  establishments  of  religion 
in  every  form.  This  tax  is  avowedly  imposed  for  the  support  of  an 
Established  Church, — a  Church  from  which,  though  she  were,  in 
every  other  respect,  all  that  I  could  wish,  which  is  fisur  from  being  the 
case,  I  should  find  myself  bound  to  secede,  merely  because  she  is  esta- 
blished. I  cannot  then  voluntarily  pay  this  tax,  without  appearing 
to  sanction  what  I  really  condemn.  Were  the  tax  exacted  for  gene* 
ral  purposes,  and  then  appropriated  by  the  Government  to  this  spe- 
cific object,  though  I  could  not  but  disapprove  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment,  and  would  consider  it  as  my  duty  to  endeavour  constitutionally 
to  have  it  altered,  I  could  pay  the  tax  without  interfering  with  my 
conscientious  conviction.  In  that  case  I  would  part  with  my  money 
not  to  do  what  I  think  wrong, — support  an  Established  Church,— 
but  to  do  what  I  think  right,— <«upport  the  Divine  ordinance  of  dvU 
government.  If  they  to  whom  the  management  of  the  public  funds 
is,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Oovenunent  committed,  misemploy  them, 
that,  so  fiir  as  it  is  a  question  of  moral  responsibility,  is  more  their 
concern  than  mine.  But  it  is  obviously  otherwise  with  a  tax  profess- 
edly levied  for  an  object,  which  I  consider  as  not  only  impolitic,  but 
uiyust, — not  only  ui^just  but  nnscriptnial.  For  me  voluntarily  to 
pay  such  a  tax  would  be  to  assist  in  doing  what  I  believe  Qod  dissp- 
proves^ — ^it  would  be  in  inversion  of  the  inspired  maxim,  ^  to  obey" 
man  ^  rather  than"  Gk>d. 

It  is  the  reverse  of  wisdom  in  a  Government  to  bring  itself  into  col- 
liirion  with  the  conscientious  convictions  of  its  subjects;  and  if,  either 
through  ignorance  or  div^gard  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience, 
it  does  so,  the  dinatisfaotion  thus  necessarily  produced,  is,  under  the 
superintendence  of  that  wise  and  benignant  Providence  which  is  still 
educing  good  from  evil,  at  once  an  intimation  to  the  rulers  that  th^  are 
wrong,  and  ought  without  delay  to  retrace  their  steps,— an  intimation 
which,  if  they  are  not  very  foolidi,  they  will  not  di8r^gard,<-«nd  a 
call  to  the  subjects  to  employ  the  constitntional  means  to  have  the 
oppression  removed, — ^the  abuse  corrected,— a  call  which,  if  they  are 
not  very  stupid  and  slavish,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  obey.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  while  the  tax  continues  to  be  exacted,  profess- 
edly for  what  I  consider  an  unjust  and  unseriptuial  purpose,  it  is  my 
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duty,  not  indeed  to  resist  the  Government,  but  ^^  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  make  it  evident  to  all,  that  if  any  portion  of  my  pro- 
perty be  employed  in  promoting  an  object  of  which  I  conscientiously 
disapprore, — ^it  is  only  because  I  have  been  *  spoiled  of  my  goods.' " 

But  it  may  be  said,  you  have  paid  this  tax, — and  why  not  pay  it 
again  ?  It  is  true,  that  I  did  pay  it,  but  not  voluntarily.  I  accom- 
panied my  payment  of  it  with  a  public  declaration  that  I  considered 
it  as  an  ^'  unwise  and  oppressive  means  of  gaining  an  unauthorised 
and  unrighteous  end, — ^that  I  regarded  the  exaction  of  it  as  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  the  factitious  crime  of  dissent — a  fine  for  holding 
certain  religious  principles,  and,  to  make  the  injustice  and  the  insult 
more  intolerable,  this  fine  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  system, — 
that  of  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  religious  institutions, — ^which  I 
conscientiously  condemned, — ^in  one  word,  *  persecution  for  conscience 
sake.'"  I  did  this  under  the  conviction,  whether  well  or  ill  founded, 
that  all  the  desirable  ends  of  what  is  termed  passive  resistance  might 
be  answered  by  such  a  public  protest.  That  appeared  to  me  then, 
and  it  appears  to  me  still,  to  be  as  real  a  manifestation  of  my  disap- 
probation of  the  object,  and  of  my  submission  to  my  property  being 
taken  from  me  for  that  object,  merely  because  I  could  not  retain  it, 
as  the  distraint  of  my  goods  or  the  incarceration  of  my  person  could 
have  been. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  then,  do  you  not  pay  the  tax  again  under  a 
similar  protest  ?  For  this  plain  reason,  that  I  am  convinced  from  ex- 
perience that  all  the  desirable  ends  of  passive  resistance  have  not  been 
gained  in  this  way,  and  that  a  stronger  manifestation,  both  of  the  ini- 
quity of  the  system,  and  of  my  abhorrence  of  it,  is  likely  to  be  made, 
by  permitting  those  who  are  unhappily  interested  in  the  execution  of 
what  I  account  an  unjust  law,  to  avail  themselves,  if  they  so  please, 
of  whatever  powers  the  law  may  give  them  to  punish  me  for  my  con- 
scientbus  conviction.  I  consider  it  my  duty  not  only  to  keep  my 
conscience  **  void  of  ofience,"  which  my  public  protest  did ;  but  to  do 
this  in  the  way  most  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of 
good  as  well  as  the  least  degree  of  accompanying  evil.  On  these 
principles  I  have  not  paid,  and  while  they  continue  unaltered,  I  never 
will  pay  the  annuity  tax.  Such  ia  the  path  which  my  conscientious 
convictions  hilve  chalked  out  for  me.  I  call  on  no  man  to  follow  me 
fiffther  than  he  is  a  participant  with  me  of  these  convictions.  '^  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  lusown  mind."  ^*  Happy  is  he  who 
condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth."* 

*  Rom.  xiv.  32. 
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DOCUMENT  III. 

LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REV.  DR  JOHN  BROWN,  IN  THE 
EDINBURGH  ADVERTISER  OF  NOV.  14,  1837. 

Sir, — In  the  account  of  the  late  meeting  in  Edinburgh  to  oppose 
the  annuity  tax,  it  is  stated  that  you  expressed  a  determination  never 
to  pay  it  again,  as  you  ^'  could  not  do  so  without  offering  violence  to 
your  conscientious  conviction,"  and  that  you  "^  resisted  the  tax  finom 
the  fear  of  contracting  guilt  before  Qod."  This  resolution  is  directly 
contrary  to  Scripture,  and  tramples  under  foot  one  of  the  great  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  That  a  Christian,  with  the  injunctions  of 
the  Apostles  on  this  subject  before  his  eyes,  should  fear  to  contract 
guilt  by  paying  tribute,  is  truly  astonishing.  I  shall  refer  only  to 
Romans  xiii.  1-7)  and  shall  merely  quote  the  passage.  The  meaning 
is  so  clear,  that  any  attempt  to  evade  it  must  be  utterly  forced  and 
unnatural.  The  conscience  that  can  resist  it,  must  be  either  not  in 
subjection  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  greatly  in  ignorance  of  that  Word. 

*'*'  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Who- 
soever therefore  resisteth  the  power,  rcsisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  : 
and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  ru- 
lers are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
have  praise  of  the  same ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid :  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to 
exectUe  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  j^  must  needs 
be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake.  For, 
for  this  cause  pay.  ye  tribute  also :  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  at- 
tending continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render,  therefore,  to  all 
their  dues;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to  whom  custom ; 
fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to  whoni  honour." 

I  am  aware  that  many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  apostolic  rule ;  but  it  is  a  law  of  Christ,  ex- 
pressed with  a  fulness  and  precision  beyond  that  which  is  to  be  found 
on  almost  any  other  subject ;  and  it  is  at  his  peril  if  any  man  rebel 
against  it. 

You,  Sir,  hold  a  very  responsible  situation  as  a  minister  of  a  nume- 
rous congregation, — as  an  influential  member  of  a  laige  denomina- 
tion, and  as  one  who  is  employed  officially  in  training  young  men 
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for  the  ministrv ;  and  if  on  so  momentous  a  question  your  conscience 
is  misinformed,  how  mischievous  must  be  the  influence  of  your  doc- 
trine and  conduct.  I  am  shocked  with  your  determination  of  going 
to  prison,  rather  than  pay  a  tax  of  which  you  disapprove.  What  an 
example  is  this  to  your  congregation !  What  an  extensive  and  per- 
nicious effect  must  it  have,  not  only  on  your  own  denomination,  but 
on  Christians  in  general !  What  mischief  is  it  calculated  to  excite  in 
social  life  ?  To  what  violence  and  bloodshed  may  it  not  lead  ?  Is  this 
like  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  conceived  more  opposite  ?  Your  views  of  the  Scriptural 
way  in  which  the  religion  of  Christ  ought  to  be  maintained,  you  have 
a  right  to  promulgate  and  defend  by  argument.  But  to  resist  a  tax 
imposed  by  the  government  under  which  you  live,  is  to  rebel  against 
Christ,*  and  in  the  end  may  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war.  You 
may  attempt  to  excuse  yourself  as  you  will,  but  it  must  be  evident 
to  those  who  tremble  at  the  Word  of  God,  and  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the 
divine  law  has  seldom  been  exemplified  than  in  the  line  of  conduct 
which  you  have  adopted,  and  the  deliberate  purpose  which  you  have 
avowed. — I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  H ALDANE.t 
Randolph  Crescenty  Nov,  13,  1837. 

♦  Vide  Note  XLII. 

t  I  have  been  publicly  aeeuaed  of  want  of  faimefls  in  not  inserting  among 
these  docmneats  the  other  letters  addreseed  to  me  by  this  gentleman  ;  but 
these  letters  are  in  no  proper  sense  documents  respecting  my  refusal  to  pay 
the  annuity  tax.  The  above  letter,  and  the  anonymous  Note,  No.  VI.  were 
inserted,  not  because  their  authors  had  any  right  to  expect  their  insertion, 
but  merely,  beoause  their  insertion  was  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand some  of  the  subsequent  documents.  The  conceit  of  authorship  is 
proverbial — but  a  more  amusing  instance  of  it  has  seldom  oocured,  than  in 
the  broad  hint,  that  the  non-insertion  of  these  letters  arose  from  a  fear 
lest  the  contrast  between  the  strength  of  their  author's  arguments,  and 
the  weakness  of  mine,  should  produce  its  appropriate  effect  on  the  minds  of 
my  readers.  My  cause  can  scarcely  be  more  effectuaUy  served  than  by 
giving  publicity  to  his  statements,  as  containing  the  pith  of  all  that  can  be 
said  against  it, — ^and,  on  this  account,  I  cannot  help  considering  those,  who, 
by  their  subscriptions  and  personal  exertions,  have  secured  not  only  the 
printing  but  the  circulation  of  so  many  of  his  letters,  as  efficient,  though  un- 
intentional assistants  in  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  I  have  in  view. 
These  letters  can  convince  none  but  those  who  had  no  doubts  before  they 
commenced  their  perusal, — and  they  are  well  fitted  to  excite  doubt  where 
it  did  not  previously  exist,  and  where  it  did,  to  ripen  it  into  disbelief.  Such 
an  adversary  is  a  powerful  auxiliary.     My  assailant  complains,  too,  that  I 
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DOCUMENT  IV. 
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53,  Albany  Sireeiy  Nov.  16, 18d7. 

Sir, — ^Ab  a  correspondent  in  your  paper  of  Tuesday  last  has  made 
very  serious  charges  against  me,  both  as  a  Christian  minister  and  a 
member  of  civil  society,  justice  requires  that  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  myself  where  I  have  been  arraigned.  I  should 
not  likely  otherwise  have  obtruded  myself  on  your  notice ;  but,  In 
these  circumstances,  I  make  no  apology  for  asking,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  that  you  will  publish,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  sub- 
sequent observations. 

In  the  communication  referred  to,  I  am  chaiged  by  your  corres- 
pondent with  having  expressed  ^  a  resolution  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  and  tramples  under  foot  one  of  the  great  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ, — a  law,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so  dear,  that 
any  attempt  to  evade  it,  must  be  utterly  forced  and  unnatural ;"  with 
^  having  a  conscience  either  not  in  subjection  to  the  Word  of  God,  or 
greatly  in  ignorance  of  that  Word  f*  with  ^  setting  an  example  which 
must  have  an  extensive  and  pernicious  effect,  not  only  in  my  own 
denomination,  but  on  Christians  in  general, — to  excite  mischief  in 
social  life, — ^to  lead  to  violence  and  bloodshed ;"  with  <»^^»?^  ^  doc- 
trine" and  ^  adopting  a  line  of  conduct,"  than  which  ^  nothing  can 
be  more  opposite  to  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  Apostles  and  first 
Christians  f  with  ^  rebelling  against  Christ ;"  with  doing  what  ^  In 
the  end  may  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war;*  with,  in  fine,  '*  a  more 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Divine  law"  than  has  been  often  exemplified ; 
and  all  this  aggravated  by  my  ^  responsible  situation  as  a  minister  of 
a  large  congregation,  an  influential  member  of  a  laxge  denomination, 
and  one  who  is  employed  officially  in  training  young  men  for  the 
ministry." 

The  man  of  whom  all  this  is  true,  is  not  only  unfit  for  office,  but 

have  not  kept  feith  with  him  in  snowing  him  ^  unintermpted  by  me  to  rail  on." 
The  oomplaint&i  nnfoimded — I  never  engaged  to  pennit  amie-staiemeitt  to  pass 
unooneeted — ^bitt  I  have  kept  my  promiaey  and  wiU  keep  it.  The  Klng^  eom- 
numd  seemed  to  be,  **  answer  hhn  not."*  To  him  I  have,  therefore,  never 
answered  a  word— and  till  he  manifest  a  very  different  spiiit  nerer  will. 
Why  shoold  I  f  He  has  not  eonrineed  me — and,  I  have  not,  I  nerer  had, 
the  slightest  hope  of  eonrineing  him.  ^  He  is,'*  as  Mr  Locke  says  of  Sir 
Robert  FUmer,  ^  a  gentleman  past  answering.*' 

«  2  Kings  XTlil.  a6. 
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a  unworthy  of  membenhip  in  a  Christian  choich.  He  is  a  proper 
object  of  the  jeaioos  tmrveiUanee  of  the  aril  authorities ;  and  it  must 
be  from  some  defect  in  the  hiws,  or  in  their  execution,  if  his  perso* 
nal  liberty  be  not  the  just  forfeit  of  his  unprincipled  attempt  to  dis- 
turi)  social  order.  But  on  idiat  grounds  are  these  ^  many  and  grie- 
vous complaints"  laid  against  me,  and  how  are  they  proved  ?  They 
rest  entirely  on  ihe/aeij  that  I  have  publicly  avowed  my  conviction 
that  a  Christian  ought  rather  to  submit  to  the  spoiling  of  his  goods^ 
to  the  incarceration  of  his  person,  and  even  to  the  loss  of  his  life,— 
than  voluntarily  pay  a  tax,  by  whatever  authority  imposed,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  which  he  believes  to  be  sinful,  and  declared  my  de- 
termination to  act  on  that  conviction  in  reference  to  the  annuity  tax ; 
and  on  the  tusertUm  of  your  correspondent  that  this  avowal  and  de- 
termination is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  Christ  respecting  subjec- 
tion to  civil  government,  and  the  payment  of  tribute,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  first  seven  verses  of  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  fact  is  admitted,  the  auertian  is 
denied. 

Were  the  precept  in  question,  unlimited,  or  were  what  I  count  an 
exception  not  included  in  its  legitimate  limitations,  I  must  plead 
guilty,  not  indeed  to  the  whole  indictment,  but  still  to  an  important, 
though  unintentional  violation  of  Christian  law.  But  the  law  re- 
specting obedience  and  tribute  is  not  an  unlimited  one,  and  the  course 
of  conduct  which  my  conscientious  convictions  have  prescribed  to  me, 
is  included  among  the  exceptions.  The  law  indeed,  wfar  as  expres- 
sion is  concerned^  is  unlimited.  No  exception  is  specified.  But  there 
are  many  divine  laws  expressed  without  limitation,  that  yet  admit  of 
exceptions.  If  this  be  not  allowed,  then  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy,  contrary  to  our  Lord's  express  statement,  are  unlawful  on  the 
Sabbath  day ;  and  human  life,  in  no  circumstances,  ought  to  be  taken 
away,  for  the  fourth  and  sixth  commandments  of  the  decalogue  are 
as  unlimited  in  their  expression  as  the  law  of  Christ  now  in  question. 
Christian  wives  are  required  by  the  Apostle,  to  be  ''  subject  to  their 
own  husbands  in  every  thing,  even  as  the  Church  is  to  Christy"  and 
Christian  servants  are  commanded  to  ^^  obey  tn  ail  things  their  mas- 
ters according  to  the  flesh."  Yet,  surely,  to  say  that  these  precepts, 
though  unlimited  in  their  expression,  are  yet  to  be  understood  with 
many  exceptions  in  particular  cases, — that  no  command  either  of  a 
husband  or  a  master  can  make  it  the  duty  of  a  wife  or  a  servant  to 
do  what  is  sinful, — and  that  all  such  precepts  must  be  understood 
witli  the  limitation  implied  in  the  principle  ^'  we  ought  to  obey  Qod 

O 
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rather  than  man,"  could  not  be  justly  represented  as  "  an  utterly 
forced  and  unnatural  attempt  to  evade  the  meaning"  of  the  word  of 
Ood. 

The  general  command,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,"  like  the  parallel  precepts,  "  Be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers,— obey  magistrates, — submit  yourselves  to  eveiy  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake/*  &c.  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  now  (for  it  was 
once  otherwise)  universally  admitted  to  have  its  limits,  and  to  have 
these  limits  distinctly  defined  by  the  principle  just  referred  to.  No 
human  authority  can  make  it  safe  or  innocent  to  violate  the  divine 
laws  of  religion,  justice,  truth,  purity,  temperance,  and  charity. 

The  particular  command,  ^  Pay  tribute  also, — ^render  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due,"  must  be  understood  with  the  same  limitstkm 
as  the  general  command  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  of  which  pay- 
ment of  tribute  is  a  constituent  part,  unless  it  can  be  made  out,  thai, 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  case,  paying  tribute  never  can  be,  in 
any  circumstances,  inconsistent  with  the  divine  law, — ^never  can  in- 
volve in  it  a  violation  of  any  of  its  precepts.  Your  correspondent 
seems  to  hold  this  principle.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  magistrates 
cannot  possibly  impose  any  kind  of  tribute  which  it  would  be  sinful 
to  pay;  for  he  expresses  astonishment  "^  that  any  Christian  should 
fear  to  contract  guilt  by  paying  tribute.**  To  assert  this,  and  he  has 
not  proved  it,  is  just  to  take  the  very  point  in  question  for  granted — 
an  easy,  but  not  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  settling  a  dispute.  Were 
this  but  proved^  then,  indeed,  eveiy  person  who,  for  whatever  cause, 
or  on  whatever  pretence,  should  refuse  to  pay  tribute,  would  be  a 
violator  of  the  law  of  Christ.  But  he  who  makes  such  an  assertion 
without  proving  it,  is  obviously  guilty  of  the  paralogism  commonly 
called  begging  the  question.  It  will  not  do  to  say  the  command  has 
no  express  limitation, — ^for  the  general  command  which  includes  this 
particular  one,  is  equaUy  unlimited  in  its  terms,  and  yet  is  allowed 
to  admit  of  exceptions;  so  that,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  there  is 
something  in  payment  of  tribute  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
acts  of  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  it  must  still  be  held  that,  like  other 
forms  of  civil  obedience,  it  may,  in  certaui  circumstances,  become  in- 
consistent with  the  higher  obligations  of  religion,  or  truth,  or  justice. 
That  no  such  peculiarity  exists,  seems  abundantly  obvious.  To  com- 
mand a  person  to  employ  his  property  in  doing  that  which,  in  his 
estimation,  is  sinful  (and  this  is  just  the  case  of  a  tax  for  a  specific 
purpose,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  him  from  whom  it  is  required,  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  God),  to  a  man  of  plain  common  sense  seems 
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ah  act  of  the  same  kind  as  to  command  him  to  employ  his  hands  in 
doing  that  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  sinful,  and  I  really  think  ^  ex- 
pedients must  he  resorted  to"  in  order  to  persuade  him  that  to  com- 
ply with  the  first  command  is  right,  while  to  comply  with  the  last 
command  is  wrong. 

The  primitive  Christians,  who  were  very  single-minded,  simple- 
hearted  men,  seem  to  have  recognised  no  such  subtle  distinction. 
*^  TertuUian  teUs  them"  (t.  e.  the  Gentile  magistrates),  I  use  the 
words  of  Doctor  Cave  in  his  primitive  Christianity,  ^  that  though  they 
(t.  e.  the  Christians)  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  rated  upon  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  heathen  temples,  yet  for  all  other  tributes  they 
had  cause  to  give  the  Christians  thanks  for  so  faithfully  paying  what 
was  due ;  it  being  their  principle  to  abstain  from  defrauding  others, 
in  so  much,  that  should  they  examine  their  accounts,  how  much  of 
the  assessments  were  lost  by  the  fraud  and  cozenage  of  them  of  their 
own  party,  they  would  easily  find  that  the  Christians'  denial  to  pay 
that  one  tax  was  abundantly  compensated,  and  made  up  by  the  ho- 
nest payment  of  all  the  rest"*  Thus  it  was  in  primitive  times ; 
Christians  readily  paid  the  taxes  for  general  puiposes,  but  a  tax  for  a 
specific  purpose,  which  they  accounted  sinful,  they  did  not,  they 
would  not  pay.  And  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  principles  of  genuine 
Christianity  in  many  who  at  present  are  dissatiffied  with  my  conduct, 
would  manifest  themselves  in  the  same  way,  if  a  tax  for  a  specific 
purpose,  universaUy  admitted  to  be  sinful  by  Christians,  were  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed  on  them.  Were  the  Government  of  Britain 
to  lay  an  impost  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  for  the  avowed 
and  sole  purpose  of  supporting  those  impieties  and  impurities,  and 
cruelties  which  fonn  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  would  British  Chris- 
tians have  no  scruple  in  paying  it,  and  would  they  be  easily  per- 
suaded that  the  preferring  being  spoiled  of  their  goods  to  paying  it, 
was  indeed  ^  a  trampling  under  foot  one  of  the  great  laws  of  Christ's 
kingdom  ?  "  In  such  a  case  there  might  be  the  payment  of  the  money 
required ;  but  the  Christian  duty  of  paying  tribute  becomes  morally 
impossible.  Nothing  is  Christian  duty  which  is  not  cheerfully  per- 
formed. But  surely  a  Christian  must  do  violence  to  eveiy  principle 
of  his  new  nature ;  he  must  exercise  a  kind  of  self-denial  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  his  Lord  enjoined,  before  he  could  cheerfully 
part  with  his  money  to  uphold  what  is  equally  insult  to  Jehovah, 
and  perdition  to  the  souls  of  men.    Can  absurdity  go  beyond  this  ? 

*  Cave*B  Primitive  Christianity,  Part  iii.  Chap.  4.  Tertullian  Apol. 
Cap.  42. 
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According  to  your  correspondent's  principles,  the  Christian  would  be 
in  a  cruel  dilemma.  He  must  crucify  every  holy  affection  on  the 
one  side,  or  on  the  other  '•*'  trample  under  foot  one  of  the  great  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.'** 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  your  correspondent,  that  a 
Christian  need  not  be  afraid  of  contracting  guilt  in  paying  tribute  in 
any  circumstances,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles, — at  any  rate, 
the  primitive  Christians  did  not  thus  interpret  their  doctrine.  The 
doctrine,  however,  though  not  so  old  as  the  Apostles,  is  not  new.  I 
believe  the  New  Testament,  if  rightly  interpreted,  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  it,  but  it  b  to  be  found  most  explicitly  stated  in  the  works 
of  the  Pliilosopher  of  Malmesbury,t  and  of  the  High  Church  defend- 
ers of  passive  obedience.  Could  such  a  passage  as  the  following  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  I  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
your  correspondent's  condemnatory  sentence,  severe  as  it  is,  though  I 
should  even  then  think  it  might  have  been  less  sternly  and  magiste- 
rially promulgated.  ''  Mankind  have  the  same  natural  liberty  of 
conscience  in  matters  of  religious  worship  as  in  afiairs  of  justice  and 
honesty,  that  is  to  say,  a  liberty  of  judgment  but  not  of  practice.  In 
cases  and  disputes  of  public  concernment  private  men  are  not  pro- 
perly 8ui  juris.  They  have  no  power  over  their  own  actions,  they 
are  not  to  be  directed  by  their  own  judgments  or  determined  by  their 
own  wills,  but  by  the  commands  and  determinations  of  the  public 
conscience ;  and  if  there  be  any  sin  in  the  command,  he  that  imposed 
it  shall  answer  for  it,  and  not  I  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey.    The  com- 

*  In  such  a  predicament,  were  I  pcrsiuded  of  my  assailant's  doetrinc, 
would  I  find  myself  placed.  It  is  scarcely  neoessaiy  to  reiterate,  that  I  coo- 
sdentiously  disapprove  of  aU  Civil  Establishments  of  religion.  I  believe  that 
the  Government  has  no  right  to  legislate  about  the  mode  of  supporting  either 
Christianity  or  Hindooismy  and  that  in  doing  both,  as  they  seem  to  do  (for 
what  they  do  by  their  oreature^  the  East  India  Company,  they  are  to  be 
held  as  doing  Uiemselves),  they  do  wrong, — and  I  equally  believe  that  I 
would  as  really  do  wrong,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  in  supporting  the 
first  as  the  second  of  these  establishments.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  for  a 
moment  place  on  a  level — Christianity  civilly  endowed,  and  Hindooism  civilly 
endowed.  The  difference  is  immeasurable.  Yet  two  things  may  be  equally 
certainly  wrong ;  while  the  mind  may  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  one  of  these  things,  both  certainly  wrong,  exceeds 
the  other  in  enormity.  With  my  views,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid 
mind,  that  I  could  not  voluntarily  pay  the  Annuity  Tax,  without  losing  the 
happiness  of  the  man,  **  who  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  be 
alloweth." 

t  Hobbes  de  Cive,  C.  vi.  §§.  xiii-xv. 
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mands  of  authority  will  warrant  my  obedience ;  my  obedience  will 
hallow  or  at  least  excuse  my  action,  and  so  secure  me  from  sin  if  not 
from  error ;  and  in  all  doubtful  and  disputable  cases  it  is  better  to  err 
with  authority  than  to  be  in  the  right  against  it."  No  such — no  si- 
milar passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, — But  these  ipsissima  verba 
are  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Parker's  ''  Ecclesiastical  Polity."* 

Though  unwilling  to  occupy  more  of  your  columns  and  of  my  own 
time  with  this  matter  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  state  in  a  few  words  what  is  the  doctrine  which  I  hold  and 
teach  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  as,  from  your  correspond- 
ent's representation,  your  readers,  who  do  not  know  me,  may  be  apt 
to  suppose  that  I  make  conscience  of  not  paying  taxes  at  all,  except 
80  far  as  suits  my  humour  or  convenience.  My  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject is  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  as  my  conduct  is,  as  I  have  just 
showed,  that  of  the  primitive  Christians.  I  consider  Christians  as 
bound  to  pay  conscientiously  and  cheexfuUy  all  taxes  imposed  for 

*  ^'  A  Discourse  of  EcclesiaBtieal  Polity,  wherein  the  Authority  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate  over  the  Consciences  of  Subjects,  in  matters  of  External 
Religion,  is  asserted,"  p.  308.  8vo.  1669.  It  la  justly  remarked  by  Dean 
Swift,  tfaat  Parker's  work  is  remembered  merely  because  Andrew  Marvell's 
witty  exposure  of  it  in  his  <'  Rehearsal  Transprosed,"  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
forgotten.  The  vUest  and  most  putrescent  of  substances  Imbedded  in  am- 
ber become  imperishable.  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  men  in  an  age  remarkably  fertile  in  such  productions.  **  Par- 
ker," says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ''  originally  a  fanatical  puritan,  became  a 
bigotted  churchman  at  the  Restoration,  and  dlBgraced  abilities  not  incon- 
siderable, by  the  zeal  with  which  he  defended  the  persecution  of  his  late 
brethren,  and  by  the  unbridled  ribaldry,  with  which  he  reviled  the  most  vir- 
tuous men  among  them.  His  labours  for  the  Church  of  England  were  no 
sooner  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  than  he  transferred  his  ser- 
vices, if  not  his  faith,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  then  began  to  be  openly 
patronised  by  the  court,  and  seems  to  have  retained  his  station  in  the  Pro- 
testant hierarchy,  in  order  to  contribute  more  effectually  to  its  destruction. 
The  zeal  of  those  who  are  more  anxious  to  recommend  themselves  than  to 
promote  their  cause,  is  often  too  eager,  and  the  convivial  enjoyments  of  Parker 
often  betrayed  him  into  very  imprudent  and  unseemly  language.*' —  View  of 
the  Reign  of  Jamet  II.  pp.  140,  141.  Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  605,  expresses  his  astomshment,  that  on  his  deathbed  he  refused  to  de- 
clare himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  him,  ^  He  was  co- 
vetous and  ambitious,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  sense  of  religion  but  as 
a  political  interest,  and  a  subject  of  party  and  faation.  He  seldom  came  to 
prayers,  or  to  any  exercises  of  devotion,  and  was  so  liftetl  up  with  pride, 
that  he  was  become  insufferable  to  all  that  came  near  him."— ^Mlory  of 
his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  6D6.    Folio.    Lond.  1724. 
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general  purposes  by  the  Government  under  which  they  live.  If  the 
Qovemment  misapply  the  revenue  thus  raised, — ^for  that  misapplica- 
tion they^  not  their  subjects,  are  responnble,  though  it  is  the  right  of 
subjects  under  our  free  Government,  and  would  be  their  duty  in  such 
a  case,  to  employ  the  means  which  the  constitution  sanctions  for  se> 
curing  a  better  administration  of  the  public  funds.  Even  where  the 
imposts  themselves  are  in  their  estimation  unwise,  exorbitant,  or  un- 
just, it  is  their  duty  to  pay  them.  Every  attempt  to  evade  them  is 
inconsistent  with  the  law  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
though,  in  our  circumstances,  we  may  and  ought^  by  constitutional 
means,  to  seek  the  repeal  of  the  objectionable  statutes,  yet,  while 
they  continue  the  law  of  the  land,  the  law  of  Christ  obliges  us  to 
obey  them.  Even  the  iilegtUity  of  a  tax  (and  the  annuity  tax  is 
strongly  suspected  of  illegality)  does  not  appear  to  me  necessarily  to 
oblige  a  Christian  to  decline  paying  it.  If  the  illegality  is  clear, — ^he 
certainly  is  not  bound  to  pay  it, — ^bnt  neither  is  he,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  bound  not  to  pay  it.  In  the  case  of  the  annuity  tax,  had  I 
no  objection  to  it  but  that  it  is  probably  illegal,  nay,  were  I  certain 
that  it  is  illegal,  I  would  pay  it,  though  I  might  be  disposed  to  go 
along  with  my  fellow-citizens  liable  to  the  burden,  in  having  the 
question  of  its  legality  determined  by  the  proper  tribunal. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  I  believe  and  teach  rejecting  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes, — and  in  this  point,  at  least,  my  conduct  corresponds 
to  my  creed  and  teaching.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  tax  avowedly 
imposed  for  a  specific  purpose  which,  in  the  consciontious  conviction 
of  the  individual,  is  sinful,  that  I  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  general 
supreme  law, — "  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man," — ^which 
controls  and  regulates  all  our  obligations  to  our  fellow-men,  comes  in 
to  limit  the  obligation  of  the  particular  law  respecting  tribute,  and 
even  then  I  do  not  hold  that  a  Christian  individual  is  warranted  to 
employ  force  in  resisting  what  he  must  consider  as  an  unjust  aggres- 
.sion  on  his  property,  but  that  he  is  bound  to  suffer  every  thing  man 
can  inflict  rather  than  be  the  voluntary  agent  of  any  thing  he  be- 
lieves God  disapproves.  And  it  is  for  holding,  and  avowing,  and  ex- 
emplifying, this  doctrine,  that  your  coirei^ndent  has  heaped  on  me 
such  unmeasured  abuse,  and  thnndered  out  against  me  such  tremen- 
dous denunciations.* 

It  is  notorious  that  our  covenanting  ancestors,  who  have  of  late  be- 
come wonderfully  popu&r  among  those  who  not  long  ago  were  shy  of 

*  Vide  Note  XLIII. 
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owniog  any  connexion  with  them,  refused  to  pay  taxes  levied  for  what 
they  esteemed  sinful  purposes,  and  defended  themselves  not  only  on 
the  principle  above  stated,  but  on  some  other  principles  in  which  I 
cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  them.  Their  new  admirers  will  find 
an  able  abstract  of  their  eoMe  in  the  supplementary  chapter  of  *"*-  The 
Hind  let  Loose."*  It  will  have  the  recommendation  of  novelty  to 
the  moat  of  them;  and  I  rather  think  your  correspondent  would  do 
well  to  consider  their  arguments  before  he  again  so  decidedly  con- 
demn their  conduct. 

On  the  principles  I  have  stated,  that  exemplary  body  of  Christian 
professors,  the  Friends,  have  acted,  ever  since  their  origin,  as  a  dis- 
tinct denomination ;  and,  had  all  Christians  opposed  to  a  compulsory 
support  of  religioufl  ordinances  followed  their  example,  the  Christian 
world  would  by  this  time  have  worn  a  different  and  a  more  agreeable 
aspect.  I  am  not  aware  of  these  sons  of  peace, — ^these  friends  of  or- 
der,— ^having  been  accused  of  ^  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  calculated 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  society, — ^kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war,  and 
lead  to  bloodshed ;"  I  am  sure  if  they  have,  they  have  been  accused 
feJsely. 

My  own  purpose  and  conduct  have  assuredly  originated  in  no  wish 
io  disturb  the  peace  of  society.  In  themselves  they  have  no  tendency 
to  do  so.  What  their  consequences  may  be  either  to  myself,  or  to 
others,  I  am  not  particularly  solicitous  to  know.  Being  fully  per- 
suaded in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  done  nothing  but  my  duty,  and 
that  I  have  done  it  in  as  inoffensive  a  maimer  as  possible,  I  can  in- 
trust the  consequences  of  that  step,  as  of  more  important  ones  which 
I  have  been  called  to  take,  to  Him,  ^'  of  whom,  and  through  whom, 
and  to  whom  are  all  things,"  and  who  will  make  *^  all  things  work 
together  for  good"  to  his  own  cause, — ^the  cause  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness, liberty  and  peaoe. 

I  have  only  farther  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  to  make  scruples  of 
consctenoe  a  pretext  for  either  evading  the  payment  of  a  tax,  or  ex- 
citing civil  dissension,  is  such  a  depth  of  moral  baseness,  as  that  respect 
for  our  common  nature,  which  an  Apostle  seems  to  enjoin  when  he 
bids  us  ^  honour  all  men,"  as  well  as  '^  the  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil,"  would  prevent  me  from  ascribing  to  any  man,  without  the 
most  satisfoctory  proof;  and  he  who,  without  evidence,  insinuates 
that  another  is  capable  of  such  vile  hypocrisy,  only  betrays  the 
meanness  of  his  own  character,  as,  in  giving  judgment  on  the  motives 
of  another,  he  unintentionally  makes  a  disclosure  of  his  own. 

*  Vide  Note  XLIV. 
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The  oracular  solemnity  and  overbearing  aiTOgancc  of  your  corres^ 
pondent's  denunciations  are  entirely  lost  on  me.  I  stand  in  no  awe 
of  BIS  words,  though  I  trust  I  do  tremble  at  God*s.  I  have  learned  to 
make  a  distinction  between  ^'  replying  against  God,"  and  ^^  replying 
against  an  erring  fellow-mortal,"  who  rashly  puts  himself  in  the  place 
of  Qod,  and  speaks  as  if  he  was  commissioned  to  be  at  once  the  accuser 
and  the  judge  of  his  brethren.  Neither  he  nor  1  can  be  the  worse  of 
being  again  reminded,  that  ''  Every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of 
HIMSELF  to  God."  Information,  argument,  advice,  reproof,  when  de* 
served,  I  would  readily  receive  and  gratefully  acknowledge,  especially 
from  an  '*  old  disciple,"  from  whose  chastened  and  mellowed  character 
we  naturally  look  for  the  ^'  meekness  of  wisdom  ;**  but  for  such  rail- 
ing accusations,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come,  I  feel  no  gra- 
titude, and  can  return  no  thanks^ 

As  your  correspondent  has  barred  the  door  on  all  direct  communi- 
cation, w^lll  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  him  that  he  has  got  his 
answer,  and  if  not  satisfied,  he  may,  uninterrupted  and  unreproved 
by  mc,  rail  on. — I  am,  &c. 

JOHN  BROWN. 


DOCUMENT  V. 

STATEMENT  MADE  FROM   THE   PULPIT  IN    BROUOHTON  PLACE 
CHURCH,  ON  SABBATH  THE  19TH  OF  NOV.   1837. 

It  was  my  intention  to  conclude  on  the  evening  of  the  third  Sab- 
bath of  December,  my  illustrations  of  that  series  of  connected  prophe- 
cies, in  the  exposition  of  which  I  have  been  for  some  months  en- 
gaged. An  unlooked  for  circumstance  has  induced  me  to  alter  my 
purpose.  A  calumnious  charge  against  me  has  been  publicly  made, 
and  extensively  circulated,  of  having  committed  ^'  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Divine  law, — ^rebelled  against  Christ, — and  trampled 
under  foot  one  of  the  great  laws  of  his  kingdom,  by  teaching  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  duty  of  paying  tribute,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles."  Such  are  the  terms 
in  which  the  charge  is  laid.  This  is  a  charge  which,  if  believed,  must 
deeply  affect  both  my  reputation  as  a  private  individual  and  my  use- 
fulness as  a  public  functionary,  and,  in  times  not  distant,  might  even 
have  exposed  to  hazard  my  personal  freedom.    I  pity,  and  forgive, 
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and  pray,  for  the  author  and  the  propagators  of  this  calumny.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  they  have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  performing 
these  offices  of  Christian  love  to  them,  and,  I  trust,  I  shall  not  hecome 
^^  weary  in  well-doing."  At  the  same  time  a  regard  to  the  honour  of 
my  Master, — a  wish  to  preserve  from  unmerited  blame  the  ministry 
I  have  received  from  him, — and  a  respect  for  my  congregation  (for  if 
the  above  charge  is  true,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  to  continue 
under  my  pastoral  care),  requires  me  to  do  what  lies  in  my  power  to 
wipe  off  the  foul  reproach.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  resolution 
to  devote  the  two  next  Monthly  Lectures  to  an  Exposition  of  the  Ge^ 
serai  Duty  of  Subjection  to  Civil  Qovemment,  and  of  the  particular 
duty  of  payment  of  tribute,  as  these  duties  are  enjoined  and  enforced 
in  the  first  seven  verses  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  subject  of  the  next  Monthly  Lecture  then,  which  is 
intended  to  be  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  third  Sabbath  of  De- 
cember, shall  be — ^the  Christian  Duty  of  Subjection  to  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 


DOCUMENT  VI. 

ANONYMOUS  NOTE  ON  DR  BROWN's  LETTER.       EDINBURGH  ADVER- 
TISER, NOVEMBER  24,  1837. 

Dr  Brown  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  sup- 
port of  his  position.  His  statements  upon  this  subject  are  grossly 
inaccurate,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  this  part  of  his  ar- 
gument is  equally  discreditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  scholar.  Ho 
justly  characterises  the  early  Christians  as  *'  very  Hngk-minded^  stm- 
ple-hearted  men," — a  temper  of  mind  which  their  panegyrists  would 
do  well  to  imitate. 

His  statement  is,  that  ^'  in  primitive  times,  Christians  readily  paid 
the  taxes  for  general  purposes,  but  a  tax  for  a  specific  purpose,  which 
they  accounted  sinful,  they  did  not,  they  would  not  pay.**  All  that 
he  offers  in  support  of  this  bold  averment  is  a  quotation  from  Dr 
Cave  (or  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  him  ArcMntihop  Cave),  in  which  that 
author  gives  an  outline  of  a  passage  in  Tertullian.  Now,  it  is  not 
very  scholar-like  to  take  evidence  of  this  description  at  second-hand. 
And  it  is  especially  unworthy  in  an  individual  who  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  theological  tuition  to  hold  out  to  the  public  Dr  Cave  as  an 
authority — a  writer  notoriously  inaccurate  in  many  of  his  statements, 
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and  who,  in  his  own  lifetime  was  more  than  once  chastised  into  a  re« 
tractation  of  his  mistakes.  Besides,  Dr  Brown  must  have  seen  in  the 
very  paragraph  from  which  he  quotes,  two  other  ancient  writers — 
Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian — brought  forward  as  stating  the  readiness 
of  the  early  Christians  freely  to  pay  ail  taxes  and  tributety  without 
any  qualification  or  exception  whatever.  A  difference  so  remarlcable 
in  the  witnesses,  as  reported  by  Dr  Cave,  would  have  impressed  any 
man  of  ordinary  candour  with  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
originals.  One  of  the  writers,  no  doubt,  viz.  Tatian,  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  heretic.  But  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact,  his  evidence  is  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Tertullian,  who  himself  fell  into  error.  And,  be- 
side, the  work  from  which  the  abstract  is  given,  was  written  while  he 
was  in  connexion  with  the  true  Church,  as  Dr  Brown  may  see  in  ano- 
ther of  Cave's  works — ^the  Historia  Literaria— and,  indeed,  the  fieust  is 
notorious.  At  all  events,  whether  he  had  recourse  to  the  originals  or 
not,  Dr  Brown  was  boimd  to  give  the  evidence  as  he  found  it — ^to 
make  the  public  aware  of  the  discrepancy — and  not  to  mislead  by  a 
partial  extract. 

An  undue  advantage  is  obtained  by  this  mode  of  quotation  in  ano- 
ther respect.  Dr  Brown  commences  his  quotation  thus— >^  Tertullian 
teUs  them"  (t.  e,  the  Gentile  Magistrates),  I  quote  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Cave  in  his  Primitive  Christianity,  ^  that  though  they" 
(f.  6.  the  Christians}  ^'  refined  to  pay  the  taxee  rated  upon  them  for  the 
maintenance  qf  the  heathen  templesj  yet  for  all  other  tributes,"  &c. 
Now  the  impression  that  this  extract  is  calculated  to  convey  is,  that 
TertuUian's  main  object  was  to  justify  the  Christians  for  refusing  to 
pay  certain  taxes,  and  that  he  was  addressing  himself  to  the  Gentile 
Magistiates  upon  this  i^ecial  to]^c.  A  different  impression  would 
have  been  conveyed  by  a  more  complete  quotation.  Dr  Cave,  in  the 
chapter  referred  to,  undertakes  to  illustrate  the  obedience  and  subjec- 
tion of  the  early  Christians  to  civil  government,  and  for  this  purpose 
introduces  a  passage  firom  Tertullian  that  he  conceived  to  bear  upon 
the  subject.  To  give  more  efiect  to  the  quotation,  Cave  alludes  to 
the  form  in  which  the  whole  work  of  Tertullian  is  written — a  form 
common  to  most  of  the  early  apologies  of  Christianity — yiz.  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  civil  rulers.  This«  however,  in  many  instances,  was 
little  more  than  a  form — and  at  all  events  this  account  takes  away  all 
the  effect  that  may  arise  from  a  direct  appeal  to  civil  magistrates 
upon  the  subject  of  taxation. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  proceed  to  more  important  matter,  and  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  Dr  Cave,  in  this  passage,  has  wholly 
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misapprehended  Tertnllian,  and  that  in  the  original  there  is  nothing 
at  all  about  ^  taxes  rated  for  religious  purposes"  in  the  sense  in  which 
Dr  Brown  employs  the  words. 

The  object  of  Tertulltan  lA  his  Apology  is  to  expose  the  injustice 
of  the  heathen  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  and  to  show 
the  groundlessness  of  many  of  the  charges  made  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Among  the  calumnies  circulated  against  the  Christians,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  was  that  they  were  morose  and  unsociable,  that 
their  principles  unfitted  them  for  many  important  duties,  and  ren-> 
dered  them  useless  or  dangerous  members  of  society.  Tertullian  takes 
up  this  objection  in  the  42d  chapter  of  his  work,  and  endeayours  to 
remove  the  fiUse  impression  in  his  own  rhetorical  way.  He  shows  that 
the  Christians  were  not  Gymnosophists  or  Brachmans — ^that  they 
lived  in  the  world— engaged  in  its  business— enjoyed  its  pleasures — 
performed  its  duties.  They  avoided,  indeed,  all  excess,  and  also  every 
scene  in  which  they  might  be  involved  in  idolatrous  practices.  But 
he  aigues,  that  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  this  did  not  render 
them  less  useful  as  individuals,  or  even  as  citizens  of  the  world.  This 
he  illustrates  in  various  particulars.  At  last  he  comes  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  revenues  of  the  Temples  continually  decreased,  and  that 
scarcely  any  threw  in  their  mite  to  the  gods.  The  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal are  certe  inquitis  temphrum  wcHgalia  quotidie  deooquuni  ;  Hipe* 
quotusquitquejamjactat?  Tertullian  allows  that  this  is  the  fact,  but 
aigues  that  the  Christians  were  not  to  be  found  fault  with  for  this, — 
and  he  goes  on  to  state  that  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  they  were 
to  give  money  to  the  beggar  gods,  and  relieve  their  suffering  fellow- 
men — ^that  their  charities  were  upon  an  extensive  scale — so  extensive 
that  they  would  not  even  refuse  to  give  something  to  Jupiter  if  he 
would  hold  out  his  hand  for  charity  in  the  street,  though  they  could 
not  go  to  his  Temple — ^that  they  were  strictly  honest  in  all  their  deal- 
ing, and  that  in  this  way  the  commonwealth  received  more  from  them 
than  from  any  other  class  of  subjects. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  single  word  about  the  Christians  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  taxes  rated  upon  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Heathen  Temples.  We  confidently  refer  to  the  original  passage, 
and  appeal  to  any  ''  simple-hearted"  man,  capable  of  understanding 
the  words,  whether  there  is  any  approach  to  such  an  idea.  Indeed, 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  be  aware  that  the  in- 
stances were  inconceivably  rare  of  special  taxes  being  appointed  for 
religious  purposes.  The  heathen  worship  was  supported  partly  by 
consecrated  lands,  partly  by  grants  of  princes  from  the  public  purse, 
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and  chiefly  by  bequests  from  individuals,  and  by  contributions  at  the 
Temple,  which  were  either  wholly  voluntary  or  obligatory  only  upon 
those  who  engaged  in  the  worship. 

And,  besides,  can  a  single  example  be  produced  in  which  any  of 
the  first  Christians  acted  upon  the  principles  ascribed  to  them  ?  We 
defy  Dr  Brown  to  produce  an  instance.  The  degrading  meatu  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  enforce  the  capitation  tax  on  the  Jews  for  re- 
pairing the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  are  well  known.  But  can 
any  tax  of  the  same  kind  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians ?  Or,  if  there  was  such  a  tax,  did  they  ever  attempt  to  resist  it  ? 

The  matter,  however,  need  not  be  left  to  a  mere  challenge.     We 
have  the  most  irresistible  evidence  that  it  was  not.  their  practice  to 
resist  any  tax.   Among  all  the  chai^ges  brought  against  them  by  their 
enemies,  they  are  never  accused  of  disobedience  in  this  respect.   Now 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case  liad  they  acted  upon  Dr  Brown's 
principle.     The  priests  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  treasuiy  of  their 
Temples  being  well  furnished.     We  learn  from  another  passage  in 
TertuUian,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Temple  were  frequently  exposed 
to  sale,  and  the  farmers  of  these  revenues  must  have  carefully  watch- 
ed over  them.   The  Roman  tax-gatherers  were  proverbially  rigorous. 
But  from  neither  priests,  nor  fiurmers,  nor  publicans,  do  we^find  any 
complaint  against  the  Christians  for  refusing  to  pay  what  the  law  en- 
joined.   In  the  well-known  letter  from  Pliny  to  ^Trajan^^  there  is  a 
complaint  that  the  Temples  were  deserted,  and  that  the  victims  re- 
mained unsold — ^but  there  is  no  notice  of  any  direct  impost  being  re- 
sbted.    Had  such  a  spirit  been  manifested,  Pliny  would  have  had 
less  occasion  to  consult  his  master.    The  complaints  of  the  priests, 
throughout  all  the  early  ages,  were — ^that  the  gods  were  neglected 
and  despised,  and  the  temples  deserted — ^but  never  that  their  legal 
claims  were  contumaciously  withheld. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  even  if  the  gloss  taken  by  Dr  Brown 
upon  the  passage  in  TertuUian  had  been  correct,  we  would  have  con- 
cluded that  TertuUian  himself  was  mistaken — as  he  often  was  in 
matters  of  fiGu:t— or  that  he  was  speaking  merely  of  his  own  practice, 
or  of  that  of  a  few  fanatics  like  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
held  peculiar  notions  upon  many  subjects.  He  imagined  that  soldiers 
should  not  receive  crowns  of  laurel  from  their  commanders—though 
this  was  by  no  means  the  general  opinion — and  though,  as  Mr  Milner 
remarks,  it  might,  in  fact,  be  worn  as  innocently  as  St  Paul  commit- 
ted himself  to  a  ship  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  opinion 
held  of  TertuUian  by  Dr  Brown  s  grandfiither  may  be  seen  in  his 
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Dictionary.  *^  Whatever,"  says  he,  ^^  Tertollian,  and  some  others, 
equally  giddy  in  their  notions,  pretend,"  &c. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  this  line  of  argu- 
ment. And  we  return  to  the  position  that  there  is  not  a  word  about 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  in  TertuUian.  The  word  vectigalia  xs  indeed 
nsed.  *  But  every  school-boy  knows  that  this  word  b  by  no  means 
confined  to  revenues  arising  from  public  imposts.  It  may  apply  to 
revenues  of  any  description.  In  the  present  instance,  it  refers  not  to 
what  the  public  generally  ^^  were  rated  with,*'  but  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  actual  worshippers.  Such  contributions  might  be  per- 
mitted, or,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  enjoined  by  law,  which  allowed 
the  privilege  of  begging  to  the  priests  when  they  had  not  sufficient 
endowments.  But  they  were  not  rendered  obligatory  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  actually  entered  the  temples*  Thif  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  another  passage  from  Tertullian : — *^  Religion  goes  round 
the  taverns  begging.  Ye  demand  payment  for  entering  the  Temple^  and 
for  a  place  at  festivals.  No  one  can  becomtf  acquainted  with  the  gods 
for  nothing :  access  to  them  is  purchased." — C.  13. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  another  clause  already  quoted.  *'  Stipes 
guotuequisquejamjactat  f"  It  Ib  not  who  pays  a  tax  ?  but  who  throws 
an  alms  ?  We  are  aware  that  some  critics  have  explained  stipes  here 
by  tributum.  But  this  is  obviously  erroneous,  or,  if  it  was  a  tribute, 
still  it  was  exacted  only  from  the  worshippers.  We  have  not  room 
to  follow  out  this  minute  criticism.  But  in  proof  of  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  we  refer  to  Amobius  adv.  Qentes.  I.  p.  16.  Ovid  I. 
Ex  Pont.  I.  35.  Varro,  sub  fin  c.  4  and  many  others  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

We  hold  it  then  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  libel  against  the  Chris- 
tians to  represent  them  as  refusing  to  pay  any  tax  they  were  rated 
with.  Dr  Brown's  gloss,  or  rather  his  friend,  the  Archbishop*s  gloss 
of  an  isolated  passage  will  stand  him  in  no  stead.  We  have  the  di- 
rect testimony  of  the  Fathers  that  they  readily  paid  all  taxes  without 
any  exception,  and  their  worst  enemies  never  charged  them  with  any- 
thing so  extravagant  and  ridiculous  as  might  be  construed  into  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  Edinburgh  Voluntaries.  Ambitious  as  the  primitive 
Christians  were  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  it  did  not  occur  to  these 
^^  single-minded  men"  to  seek  for  that  crown  by  the  violation  of  a 
positive  precept  of  their  Divine  Master,  or  by  turning  their  back  upon 
his  example.  Dr  Brown  and  his  followers  may  seek  in  vain  among 
the  Fathers  for  any  warrant  for  their  proceedings.  These  proceed- 
ings, indeed,  are  not  without  precedent.    It  is,  however,  not  among 
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the  simple-hearted  Christians,  but  among  the  turbulent  Herodiass— 
and  Judas  the  Gaulonite  is  their  true  prototype  (Acts  v.  97}- 


These  learned  remarks  are  fully  considered  in  Note  XXVIIL,  af- 
ter perusing  which,  the  reader  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  Author,  the  somewhat  severe  sentence  which,  with 
what  justice  is  there  shown,  he  has  thought  fit  to  pass  on  one,  who, 
though  he  would  have  been  little  elated  by  his  praise,  and  feels  no- 
way depressed  by  his  censure,  could  not  on  such  grounds,  even  for 
his  omi  sake,  have  dealt  out  such  measure  to  his  ultroneous  adver- 
sary. ^  His  statements  upon  this  subject  are  grossly  inaccurate,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  this  part  of  his  alignment,  is  equally 
discreditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  scholar."  He  has  proved  that 
inaccuracy  of  statement  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  learned,  and  that 
a  man  may  deserve  that  notoriety,  which  he  imputes  to  Dr  Cave,  and 
which  he  would  fain  secure  for  the  object  of  his  attack,  without 
any  thing  like  that  exteht  of  erudition  which  the  former  certainly 
possessed,  and  to  which  the  latter  never  made  any  claim ;  and  his 
^  cov^ideni  references"  and  bold  ^^  defiances"  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
remark  of  an  ancient  Greek  comic  poet,  who  has  the  honour  of  being 
quoted  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  33). 

OvK  cr*  ayoiar  ovdrv  '»s  e/iot  doKti 
ToXfujporcpoir.^— — Mkmander. 


DOCUMENT  VII. 

ALL  THAT  18  COUNTED  NECEfiSABY  IN  THE  WAY  OF  REMARK,  ON 
MR  HALDANE's  letter  IN  THE  ADVERTISER  OF  24TH  NOVEM- 
BER, 1837,  AND  ITS  LEARNED  APPENDIX. 

(from  the  bdinburoh  advebtiser  or  28th  November,  1837.) 

Dr  Brown  has  seen  Mr  Haldane's  letter  in  the  Advertiser  of  to-day, 
and  does  not  find  in  it  any  thing  calculated  to  make  him  regret  his 
resolution  to  have  no  direct  correspondence  with  that  gentleman.  It 
is  as  he  anticipated.  Mr  Haldane  '^  rails  on."  While  he  continues  to 
calumniate,  Dr  Brown  hopes  he  will  be  enabled  to  continue  to  for- 
give.  His  assailant  seems  determined  that  he  shall  not  soon  want  op- 
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portunity  for  the  performance  of  that  Christiaii  duty.  Mr  Haldane 
would  fain  convmce  the  puhlic  that  Dr  Brown  is  not  only  a  heretic 
hut  a  liar ;  hut  as  *'  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come,"  so  the  charge 
unsupported  will  not  he  helieved.  Dr  Brown  is  quite  ready  to  stand 
hy  the  award  of  any  unprejudiced  judge  who  may  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  read  the  documents  Mr  Haldane  has  referred  to. 

Who,  'O  wawy  the  Paragon  of  Pkttristic  learning  may  he,  who  has 
come  forward  to  Mr  Haldane's  help,  to  torture  Tertullian  and  yapu- 
late  Dr  Cave,  Dr  Brown  has  no  knowledge,  hut  he  ohviously  is  not 
without  a  due  sense  of  his  own  literary  attainments,  and  has  raised  a 
good  deal  of  dust,  which  may  help  to  hlind  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
not  very  much  disposed  to  see. — Dr  Brown  might  have  given  Tertul- 
lian's  words  (for  they  were  hefore  him),  and  his  own  translation  of 
them  (for  he  really  can  '^  do  into  English"  a  passage  pf  not  very  dif- 
ficult Latin),  hut  as  comparatively  few  of  his  readers  could  readily 
understand  the  original,  he  preferred  giving  it  in  ^  the  vulgar 
tongue,"  and  though  he  did  not  greatly  admire  Cave's  translation, 
yet  heing  that  of  a  true  Churchman,  he  thought  it  would  he  less 
liable  to  suspicion  than  one  made  for  the  occasion  by  a  voluntary. — 
The  fiust,  after  all  the  learning  wasted  on  its  obscuration,  stands  as  it 
did. — The  Christians  qf  the  earlier  ages  refueed  to  contribute  qf  their 
substance  to  the  support  qf  a  mode  qf  worship  qf  which  they  consden- 
tiousiy  disapproved — by  whatever  authority  exacted.  Let  this  be 
granted,  and  Dr  Brown  does  not  much  concern  himself,  how  his 
learned  antagonist  dispose  of  Tertullian,  as  he  is  no  particular  favour- 
ite with  him,  any  more  than  with  *^  his  grandfitther." 

Dr  Brown  acknowledges,  with  befitting  humility,  that  in  one  thing 
he  has  erred,  in  raising  Cave  to  the  dignity  of  the  Archi-episcopate,* 
whereas,  good  Churchman  as  he  was,  he  never  attained  even  to  Epis- 
copal honours.  Dr  Brown  can  only  account  for  the  mistake,  by  hav- 
ing momentarily  confounded  in  his  mind,  Cave^  the  biographer  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  WakCy  the  translator  of  their  Epistles.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  a  sad  blunder  to  mistake  the  Canon  of  Windsor  for  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  a  weightier  error  would  scarcely  be  unpar- 
donable in  one  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  deep  read,  either  in  the 
ancient  Fathers,  or  in  their  modem  admirers.  It  is  obviously  the  wish 
of  the  learned  man  to  prove,  that  his  antagonist  is  very  weak,  in  the 
point  in  which  he  feels  or  fiincies  himself  very  strong. — ^With  regard 

*  It  WEB  not  thought  necessazy  to  continue  the  hlunder  in  the  letter,  as 
reprinted  above.  It  is  right  to  adtnowledge  and  to  correct  mtstskes  when 
pointed  out.     Many  polemics  are  too  proud  to  do  so. 
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to  the  proofe— this  among  the  rest,— Dr  Brown  is  quite  willing  to 
say — valeani  quantum  valere  possinl, 

63,  Albany  Street^  24M  Novembery  1837. 


I)r  Brown  takes  the  opportunity  of  this  reprint,  of  adding  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :— He  did  not  think  in  his  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Advertiser,  of  quoting  cither  Justhi  Martyr,  or  Tatian,  for  a  very 
plain  reason : — They  proved,  what  he  as  little  douhted  as  any  of  his 
antagonists,  that  the  primitive  Christians  conscientiously  paid  civil 
taxes.    What  he  wished  to  prove,  and  what  the  quotation  from  Ter- 
tullian,  translate  it  and  annotate  on  it  as  you  will,  clearly  proves  was, 
tliat  Clirbtiaus  would  not  pay  rtUgimu  taxes.    We  have  the  autho- 
rity of  *0  iraw  himself  (and  from  what  has  transpired,  Dr  Brown  is 
disposed  to  think  that  on  9U€h  a  point  his  authority  is  a  very  good 
one),  that  the  ^^  contributions  at  the  temple,  were  either  wholly  vo- 
luntary, or  obiijfatory  only  upon  those  who  engaged  in  the  woreh^J' 
Now  surely  if  the  Christians,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  were  com- 
inandod  by  imperial  authority  to  enter  the  temple  and  bum  incense, — 
the  obligatory  contributions  were  not  likely  to  be  remitted.    They 
refused  to  w*orship,  and  in  doing  so  they  refused,  of  conise,  to  pay 
**  the  obligatory**  contributions. 

As  to  the  communication  in  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  of  to-day, 
ft^m  the  Minister  of  the  College  Church — ^when  Dr  Brown  reooUects 
the  relation  which  once  subsisted  between  the  grateful  pupil  and  his 
«>lf-clu>«>n  instructor,  all  the  feelings  of  a  severe  kind,  which  it  is 
fitted  to  excite,  are  lost  in  wty. — ^**  Ex  tv  Brute  T — dixi. 
6i\  Albany  Strrtt^  2BIA  Xovrmbety  1837- 


IHHXMEXT  VIII. 

I.KTVKH  Tt>  Tin;  Kmi\)R  OF  THB  KDIKBrRQH  ADVERTISER. 

5a«  Albany  Shtri^  IVr.  13, 1837. 
Hur- My  ass«^tant9  in  ,wur  pages  have  for  some  time  had  it  all 
i\w\x^  own  x%^v.  My  hands  have  been  full  of  other,  and  to  me,  moio 
airi^HH^bK*  xw>rk  than  replying  to  their  attacks.  I  was  told  that  they 
wiv  hvjurh^  mib^y  Wt  themsehT^  and  nMhimy  hat  their  own  cause. 
I  wU  tUm  aU  x^ry  xxxU-but  I  knew  that  my  saying  to  them,  how- 
V vvr .  Ix  iUy.  --^  IV>  >^n«^lx^v.  no  hamx.^  would  onlv  havr  given  new 
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impetus  to  their  exertions ;  and  as  to  injuring  their  cause — ^that  was 
rather  their  affair  than  mine.  In  their  letters  I  did  not  find  much 
that  required  answer — and  if  there  were  something  that  deserved  re- 
buke, I  was  not  inclined,  and  did  not  feel  called  to  administer  it. 

The  only  point  mooted  in  your  first  correspondent's  lucubrations 
that  seems  to  demand  remark,  is  the  supposed  detection  of  dangerous 
heresy  in  the  apparently  innocent  statement,  that  "  nothing  is  Chris- 
tian duty  which  is  not  cheerfully  performed."  If  your  correq>ond- 
ent  hold,  that  God  requires  of  Christians,  and  of  all  men,  the  cheerful 
performance  of  duty — and  that  nothing  will  be  recognised  by  Him  as 
the  performance  of  duty,  where  the  heart  is  not  engaged — ^lie  and  I 
are,  at  least,  on  one  subject,  of  one  mind.  He  may  be  able  to  express 
the  sentiment  more  happily  than  I  have  done — ^but  I  confess  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  thing  dangerously  ambiguous  in  the  terms  I  have 
employed,  nor  peculiarly  felicitous,  in  the  phraseology  he  would  dic- 
tate, as  their  substitute. 

With  respect  to  your  other  correspondent,  he  seems  displeased  that 
I  should  have  described  him  as  '^  the  grateful  pupil  of  his  self-chosen 
instructor."  And  he  has  endeavoured,  not  without  success,  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  any  reproach  which  may  be  couched  under 
these  words,  can  not  now  be  justly  attached  to  him.  Some  noen  have 
odd  tastes.  But  *'  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum."  He  has  also 
satisfied  his  readers,  that  when  '^  the  grateful"  (or  tngrateful,  if  that 
will  please  him  better)  '*  pupil,"  by  something  more  than  implication, 
called  his  ^^  self-chosen  instructor,"  ^'  a  perjured  apostate,"  the  exter- 
nal marks  of  cordial  acquaintanceship  could  scarcely  continue  to  be 
interchanged,  without  a  sacrifice  of  integrity  on  the  side  of  at  least 
one  of  the  parties. 

To  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  faith  of  history,  and  calumniating 
the  character  of  good  men,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  body  of  men, 
neither  a  very  small,  nor  by  any  means  a  contemptible  one,  of  whose 
opinions, ''  The  Hind  let  Loose,"  is  the  record,  were  '^  Covenanters ;" 
and,  as  they  lived  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  I  thought  myself 
safe  in  calling  them  ''  our  ancestors."  I  did  not  calculate  on  such 
ignorance  in  my  readers,  as  he,  from  bringing  forward  information 
with  which  I  thought  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  these  sub- 
jects was  familiar,  seems  to  have  counted  on  in  his.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  any  such  person  could  suppose,  referring  as  I  did,  to 
"  The  Hind  let  Loose,"  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  Co- 
venanters. The  body  referred  to,  though  I  do  not  approve  of  all 
their  sentiments  and  doingB,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  only 

P 
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thoroughly  consistent  CoYenanters,  and,  therefore,  to  have  a  pre* 
eminent  title  to  that  name.  They  were  rather  favourites,  too,  with 
''  my  Grandfather,"  and  I  do  not  like  them  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count. Of  their  more  numerous,  and  less  consistent, — I  do  not  say 
less  conscientious, — ^hrethren,  I  did  not  say  one  word.*  My  opponent, 
or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  his  friends,  hahitually  speak  of  a  party  of  Se- 
ceders,  which  in  no  view,  bear  so  respectable  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  body  known  by  that  title,  as  the  high  anti-indulgence  party 
did  to  the  body  of  Covenanters — as  the  only  Seceders  who  deserve 
the  name. 

I  do  not  think  my  assailants  could  have  made  such  chaiges  on  such 
grounds,  but  in  the  excitement  of  controversy.  I  do  not  estimate 
their  intellects  so  meanly  as  to  suppose  this  possible ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure,  none  can  harmonize  with  them  in  sentiment  as  to  these  charges, 
except  those  who  sympathise  with  them  in  feeling,  as  to  their  object. 

With  regard  to  my  anonymous  learned  opponent — I  liave  only  to 
recommend  to  his  consideration  a  remark  of  Bishop  Hoadly — (to 
prevent  his  having  the  trouble  of  exposing  my  ignorance,  I  must  tell 
him  I  am  aware  he  was  only  Mr,  not  Bishop  Hoadly  when  he  made 
the  remark), — '*  that  they  ought  to  be  severely  censured,  who  take 
advantage  from  their  working  in  the  dark,  to  attack  the  reputation 
of  others  without  hazarding  their  own." 

The  temptation  is  strong,  or  at  any  rate  the  provocation  is  great, 
bat  I  must  not  **'  render  railing  for  railing" — if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  which  has  been  assigned  for  Michael  the  Archangel 
not  bringing  a  railing  accusation  '^  against  the  Devil"  when  he  dis- 
puted about  the  body  of  Moses — that  in  such  a  combat  I  would  be 
sure  to  come  off  at  the  worse.  But  there  is  a  better  reason.*-The 
Master  has  forbidden  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  BROWN. 

P.  8. — Bmoe  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  Mr  Haldane^  letter  of 
yesterday.    Into  the  general  aignment  with  respect  to  the  limita- 


*  I  might,  however,  have  said,  that  in  refusing  to  pay  the  Annuity  Tax 
as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  did  (Vide  Note  XL.),  they  acted  on  the 
same  principle  with  their  brethren  who  refused  to  pay  cess ;  and  I  ahould 
be  sorry  to  be  shut  up  to  the  conclosion — that  the  resistance  referred  to 
on  the  part  of  the  adherents  to  Presbytery,  to  the  being  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  religious  establishment,  of  which  they  disapproved,  was  generally 
the  result  of  avariee  or  rancour,  rather  than  of  consoienee.  Either  Uiej  held 
my  principle,  or  they  acted  inoonststently  with  their  own. — Vide  Note  XLIV. 
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tions  of  civil  obedience,  and  of  their  legitimate  application  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  as  a  particular  species  of  civil  obedience,  I  intend  to 
go  fully  in  the  lectures  which  I  have  announced.  Notliing  stated  by 
my  opponents  seems  to  me  in  the  slightest  degree  to  shake  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  my  first  letter.  I  am  much  pleased,  however, 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  all  that  my  antagonist  has  to  say,  before 
I  print  the  lecture  on  tribute-paying.  My  object  is  to  know  and 
make  known  the  truth.  Ck>uld  your  correspondent  furnish  me  with 
the  means  of  altering  my  views  conscientiously,  I  should  feel  much 
indebted  to  him.  My  position  is  not  in  itself  an  enviable  one.  Could 
I  have  escaped  it  with  a  good  conscience,  I  should  never  have  occupied 
it — and  could  I  abandon  it  without  conscious  rebellion  against  truth, 
and  the  God  of  truth,  I  should  immediately  do  so. 

J.  B. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  ELDERS  AND  MANAGERS  OF  THE  UNITED  ASSO- 
CIATE CONGREGATION  OF  BROUOHTON  PLACE. 

BroughUn  Place  Sesiian-Eouse^  Edinburgh^  Dee.  13, 1837. 

To  TBS  Rbv.  Dr  JonN  Brown. 

Rav.  AND  Dbar  Sir, — We,  the  Elders  and  Managers  of  the  United 
Associate  Congregation,  Broughton  Place,  feel  constrained  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you  are  at  present  placed,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  your  pay- 
ing the  Annuity  Tax,  to  give  expression  to  those  sentiments  of  una- 
bated respect  and  affection  which  we  entertain  towards  you,  as  our 
Pastor.  While  by  all  classes  of  the  community  this  controversy  is 
regarded  with  deep  interest,  you  may  be  assured  that  we,  who  stand  to 
you  in  such  an  intimate  spiritual  relationship,  must  feel  a  special  con- 
cern in  whatever  affects  your,  usefulness  as  a  Christian  minister,  and 
your  character  as  a  citizen.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  your  earnest  desire 
to  ^  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace,"  we  feel  assured  that 
nothing  but  a  conscientious  conviction  of  the  necessity  '*  which  is 
liud  upon  you"  by  the  law  of  God,  could  induce  you  in  any  way  to 
oppose  the  law  of  man  ;  and  that  your  desire  is  to  maintain  ^  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men,"  at  whatever 
sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  or  comfort.  It  would  be  obviously  out  of 
place,  and  beside  our  purpose  in  now  addressing  you,  to  enter  upon  an 
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examination  of  the  various  statements  put  forth  by  your  assailants^ 
our  chief  purpose  being,  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  attempted  to  cast 
upon  you  obloquy  and  calumnies  of  diverse  kinds,  to  express  our 
sympathy,  and  the  unaffected  sentiments  which  we  entertain  of  your 
upright  and  single  character,  as  well  as  the  gratitude  which,  in  com- 
mon we  believe  with  all  the  Members  of  the  Congregation,  we  feel  to 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  for  having  bestowed  on  us  a  Pastor, 
who  is  at  once  a  faithful  and  accomplished  expositor  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  devoted  and  kind  superintendent  of  *•*•  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ohost  has  made  yon  overseer." — We  remain. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully. 

The  above  letter  was  signed  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Session,  and 
all  the  Managers  of  the  Congregation,  and  a  similar  expression  of  sen- 
timent and  feeling,  numerously  subscribed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Congregation,  was  also  presented  to  their  Minister. 


DOCUMENT  X. 

ADDENDA. 

Dr  Brown  hesitates  as  to  the  propriety  of  noticing  a  circumstance 
which  has  had  great  prominence  given  to  it  in  some  of  the  numerous 
attacks  which  have  been  made  on  him : — the  having  voluntarily  placed 
himself  in  a  situation  where  he  became  liable  to  the  Annuity  Tax. 
And  is  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  After  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration acts,  is  a  Dissenter,  in  consequence  of  holding  a  conscientious 
opinion,  to  be  obliged,  if  he  choose  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  for  a 
residence,  to  dwell  in  the  suburbs?  It  would  not  be  discreditable 
for  any  man  to  take  up  his  residence  within  the  royalty  of  Edinbui^h, 
with  the  direct  intention  of  yielding  a  passive  and  peaceable  resistance 
to  an  unjust  and  injurious  impost,  if  he  had  the  hope,  in  thb  way, 
of  doing  any  thing  effectual  towards  its  removal, — and  if,  in  order  to 
his  discharge  of  this  public  duty,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  many  endearing  connexions  with  Christian  Churchmen,  who 
could  not  estimate  the  reasons  of  his  conduct, — and  to  meet  all  the  low 
abuse  with  which  he  was  sure  to  be  assailed  by  those  who,  from  secular 
motives,  support  a  secular  system,  for  secular  ends,  there  would  be 
something  like  moral  heroism  in  the  determination.    To  this  honour 
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Dr  Brown  lays  no  claim.  He  removed  from  the  suburbs  into  the  royalty, 
principally  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  member  of  his  family  to  enter,  ii\ 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  on  the  duties  of  an  honourable  pro- 
fession—and he  did  so  with  a  full  understanding  that  the  result  of  that 
step  would  be,  either  paying  the  Annuity  Tax,  or  taking  the  conse- 
quences of  not  paying  it.  He  is  not  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing 
wrong  in  all  this.  But  if  he  be  an  offender,  and  have  ^^  committed  ought 
worthy"  of  distraint  of  goods,  or  imprisonment  of  person,  he  refuses 
not  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Whatever  his  opinion  of 
these  laws  may  be,  he  will  not  attempt  to  oppose  them.  .  To  the 
claimants  of  the  Annuity  Tax,  and  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  up- 
hold their  claims — He  says,  ^'  As  for  me,  behold  I  am  in  your  hand ;. 
do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  and  meet  unto  you ;"  Jer.  xxvL  14.  He 
is  quite  ready  to  suffer — for  that  he  can  do  without  sinning^but  no 
power  on  earth  will  compel  him  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong. 


DOCUMENT  XL 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  SCOTSMAN  NEWSPAPER. 

Edinburgh^  63,  Albany  Street,  Feb.  8, 1838. 

Sib, — As  I  was  going  out  this  morning,  I  met,  in  the  lobby,  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  informed  me,  that  they  were  come,  to  distrain, 
for  the  Annuity  Tax,  civilly  apologising  for  coming  on  so  disagreeable 
an  errand,  and  assigning  as  the  reason,  that  the  Magistrates  had  in- 
formed them,  that  if  they  did  not  do  their  work,  they  must  leave 
their  service.  He  then  asked  me  if  there  were  any  articles  which  I 
would  prefer  being  taken  rather  than  others.  I  declined  availing  my- 
self of  the  choice  offered  to  me ;  and  was  about  to  show  them  into 
the  dining-room,  when  he  said,  looking  towards  a  clock  standing  in 
the  lobby,  **  This  will  serve  the  purpose."  On  this  I  left  them ;  but 
found  afterwards,  that  doubting,  I  suppose,  whether  an  article,  the 
price  of  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  £10,  would  suffice  to  pay  a  charge 
of  £3 : 3 : 6,  they  went  into  a  bed-room  and  poinded  a  mirror,  valued 
at  about  £4,  leaving  an  intimation,  that  if  the  tax  was  not  paid  within 
eight  days,  the  articles  would  be  removed  and  sold. 

For  various  reasons,  I  am  desirous  that  these  facts  should  be  re- 
corded in  your  columns  ''  in  perpetuam  memariam  rei^ — as  an  illust 
Iration  of  the  true  character  of  the  Annuity  Tax,  and  of  the  modera-, 
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tion  and  wisdom  of  its  e3cactors.  While  I  take  joyfully  this  "  spoil- 
ing of  my  goods,"  I  abhor  the  injustice  and  despise  the  meanness  of 
the  system,  by  one  of  ^'  the  beggarly  elements"  of  which,  I  am  legally 
robbed  of  my  property ;  and  cannot  help  thinking,  that  every  unpre- 
judiced and  reflecting  mind  must  perceive  that  there  is  something 
very  far  wrong  with  that  system,  which  can  render  it  necessaiy  and 
proper,  in  the  estimation  of  a  number  of  most  respectable  and  amiable 
Christian  ministers,  to  employ  or  (which  in  a  moral  point  of  view  is 
the  same  thing)  to  sanction  the  employment  of  such  measures  in 
reference  to  another  Christian  minister,  who  has  no  ecclesiastical  con- 
nexion with  them — who  never  received  from  them  any  favour,  and 
never  did  them  any  injury, — in  order  to  obtain  that  maintenance  to 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  they  are  entitled  from  those 
who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  their  valuable  labours — a  body  so 
numerous  and  wealthy,  that  I  do  not  see  how,  without  disgrace  as 
well  as  criminality,  they  can  allow  their  respected  pastors  to  suffer 
even  temporary  inconvenience,  from  any  difficulty,  originating  in  the 
unequal,  illegal,  persecuting,  and  odious  character  of  the  impost  from 
which,  unhappily  for  all  parties,  their  income  at  present  is  chiefly 
derived. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BROWN. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTSMAN  NEWSPAPER. 

53,  Albany  Street^  May  23, 1838. 

Sia, — Those  citisens  who  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  pay 
the  Annuity  Tax,  as  being  exacted  for  what  appears  to  them  a  sinful 
purpose, — the  support  of  a  compulsoiy  system  of  religious  institutions, 
•-owe  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Town  Coundl,  who  have  secured 
the  employment  of  sworn  appraisers  in  the  forcible  ooUection  of  that 
obnoxious  impost.  They  must  still  indeed  be  spoiled  of  their  goods,  but 
the  spoliation  is  now  confined  within  comparatively  moderate  limits. 

I  had  a  second  visit  from  the  executioners  of  the  law  on  the  10th 
instant,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  referred  to,  they  at- 
tached, for  the  payment  of  two  years'  annuity,  property  of  a  value 
considerably  less  than  what  on  a  former  occasion  was  distrained  for 
the  annuity  of  a  single  year.  A  number  of  my  brethren  from  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  country  happened  to  be  with  me  when  the  dis« 
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traint  took  place,  and  witnessed  the  scene.  They  seemed  struck  at 
the  manner  in  which  one  class  of  Christian  ministers  in.  Edinbui^h, 
are  by  a  cormpt  system  brought  to  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  (for 
surely  nothing  short  of  such  a  conviction  could  produce  the  effect) 
to  take  b}^  force  the  property  of  one  whom  some  of  them  were  once 
veiy  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  brother, — ^and  I  do  not  think  their 
respect  for  the  Law  Church  has  been  at  all  increased  by  what  they 
have  seen. 

The  deed  has  now  been  completed.  Being  about  to  remove  from 
my  present  house,  I  thought  it  right,  on  Monday  evening,  to  address 
a  note  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city,  informing  him  of  my  intention, 
that  he  might  take  what  measures  he  saw  proper  respecting  the  goods 
poinded  at  his  instance,  as  collector  of  the  stipends  of  the  Established 
clergy.  Though  he  did  not  think  fit  to  acknowledge  this  commu- 
nication, the  articles  were  by  liis  order  this  morning  removed  to  the 
City  Weigh  Honse. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  consummation  of  this  act  of 
q>oliation,  are  somewhat  remarkable.  The  last  notice  was  given  in 
the  close  of  the  week,  a  little  before  the  general  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  city; — ^the  distraint  took  place  immediately 
after  it ;  and  the  goods  were  carried  off  during  the  meeting  of  the 
(General  Assembly.  It  seems  the  wish  of  those  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  business,  that  the  taking  by  force  the  property  of 
one  minister  of  religion  to  support  other  ministers  of  religion  with 
whom  he  has  no  connexion, — an  incident  in  itself,  and  from  its  being, 
I  believe,  the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind  in  this  city,  rather  fitted  to 
excite  public  attention, — should  have  all  the  advantage  of  befitting 
accompaniments.  They  seem  anxious  to  proclaim  that  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  what  they  are  doing ;  and  I  am  desirous  that  it  should  be 
publicly  known  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  what  1  am  suffering. 

It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  the  officers  of  the  law,  while  they  seem- 
ed rather  ashamed  of  their  work,  behaved  with  the  utmost  civility. 

I  have  only  farther  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  1  feel  honoured  in 
having  been  allowed  to  bear  testimony  in  tliis  way,  to  the  great  truth 
witnessed  to  by  my  Master,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  when  he  said,  ^'  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;"  and  should  the  law  give  those  inte- 
rested, authority  to  take  farther  measures  against  me, — and  they  be 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it, — ^they  will  find  me  quite  as  ready 
to  allow  my  person  to  be  conveyed  to  the  City  Jail,  as  my  goods  to 
the  City  Weigh  House.--l  am.  Sir,  &c. 

JOHN  BROWN. 


' 
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DOCUMENT  XUl. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SCOTSMAN  NEWSPAPER,   JUNE  30,  1838. 

The  goods  distrained  were  sold  in  the  City  Weigh  House,  on  the 
27th  June,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  who  gave  very  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  the  puhlic  feeling  respecting  such  a  transaction,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  extract  from  the  Scotsman  of  June  30, 1838. 

*'  On  Wednesday  forenoon,  a  great  excitement  was  occasioned  in 
the  city  hy  placards  being  carried  through  the  streets  upon  poles,  in- 
timating that  a  sale  of  goods,  poinded  from  individuals  who  had  re- 
refused  to  pay  the  Annuity  Tax,  was  to  take  place  at  the  Weigh 
House.  Some  years  having  elapsed  since  any  sale  of  the  kind  had 
been  attempted,  considerable  curiosity  was  evinced  to  see  who,  or  if 
any  one,  would  have  the  hardihood  to  purchase  the  goods  of  their 
fellow-citizens  under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  Purchasers,  how- 
ever, were  found.  We  need  hardly  state,  that  the  crowd  expressed 
their  feelings  pretty  audibly  both  in  reference  to  the  general  nature 
of  the  transaction  itself, — the  rouping  of  one  minister's  goods  for  the 
support  of  other  ministers  to  whom  he  was  under  no  obligation,  and 
in  reference  to  the  unenviable  position  in  which  the  purchasers  chose 
to  place  themselves." 
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NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTE  I. 

IN  WHAT  SENSE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS  ARE  MESSENGERS  OP  GOD. 

Thb  expression  Messengers  of  Ood  applied  in  the  text  to  Christian 
Ministers,  is  used  only  figorativelj  or  analogically,  and  in  a  second- 
azy  and  much  lower  sense  than  that  in  which  in  the  New  Testament 
similar  appellations  are  applied  to  the  apostles.  It  is  meant  to  denote 
merely  that  they  are  men  whose  office  is  to  declare  divine  truth — ^to 
which  office,  if  they  regularly  fill  it,  they  have  been  called  by  their 
brethren, — and  in  most  cases,  the  call  of  the  brethren  has  been  sanc- 
tioned, by  solemn  commendation  of  them  to  the  care  of  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  by  those  already  in  office. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  necessary,  for  applying,  to  any  ordinary  offi- 
cer in  the  Christian  Church,  an  appellation  appropriated  in  the  New 
Testament  to  inspired  teachers.  Undoubtedly  the  rash  assumption, 
that  the  terms  employed  in  reference  to  the  apostles  may,  with  few 
exceptions,  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  applied  to  ordinary  ministers, 
has  not  only  led  to  much  misinterpretation  of  Scripture,  but  to  tyran- 
nical assumption  on  one  side,  and  slavish  subjection  on  the  other.  It 
has  often  made  ministers  think  less  of  the  duties  than  the  dignities  of 
their  office— more  of  its  honours  than  its  responsibilities ; — and  it  has 
cherished  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  clergy  (by  the  way,  the 
New  Testament  cleigy  6t  Khjpoi  are  not  the  ministers  but  the  people, 
1  Pet«  V.  3),  which  has  perpetuated  abuses  and  greatly  impeded  the 
progress  of  truth  and  godliness. 
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If  the  subject  was  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  all  concerned,  it  would  really  be  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
high-sounding  words  of  vanity — ^in  which  the  clergy,  par  excelieneej 
speak  of  their  mysterious  dignity.  ^'  The  Evangelical  priesthood," 
says  one  of  them,  "  translates  us  out  of  darkness  into  God's  marvel- 
lous light,  raises  men  from  the  earth,  and  virtually  brings  God  him- 
self down  from  the  regions  of  heaven.  By  blessing  visible  elements, 
it  makes  them  the  happy  instruments  of  invisible  grace.  It  symbo- 
lically disposes  of  that  body  which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  that  blood  which  was  poured  out  to  redeem  men's  precious  and 
immortal  souls.  Oh,  miracle  of  goodness !  Oh,  adorable  bounty  of 
God !  that  such  transcendent  power  should  be  given  to  the  sons  of 
sinful  men.  What  amazing  dulness,  then,  is  it  not  to  admire !  what 
shocking  profaneness  not  to  revere,  so  great  an  authority !  To  yon, 
my  brethren,  are  committed  the  keys  of  heaven,  of  hell,  and  of  death ; 
all  the  means,  the  ministrations,  the  persons,  the  instruments,  the 
energies  of  grace.  By  you  men  put  on  Christ, — ^by  you  they  are 
united  to  the  Son  of  God,"  &c — '^  With  regard  to  those  presump- 
tuous arrogant  teachers  (the  Dissenting  ministers),  and  their  obsti- 
nately blind  followers.  Charity  itself,  that  heaven-bom  virgin,  which 
kindly  draws  a  veil  over  every  human  ill,  stands  startled  and  amaz- 
ed :  in  vain  she  strives,  in  vain  she  labours  to  excuse  them,  though 
she  still  hopeth  and  believeth  all  things,  yet  still  she  repines,  and  it 
is  not  in  her  power  to  think  so  favourably  of  them  as  Origen  did  of 
their  father  the  devil,  who  falsely  imagined  he  might  be  saved." — 
«( In  case  of  a  real  and  absolute  necessity,"  of  men*s  teaching  Christi- 
anity and  administering  its  ordinances  without  regular  Episcopal  or- 
dination ^'  (not  a  false  and  pretended  necessity,  not  the  daring  and 
presumptuous  plea  of  the  kirk^ — ^that  man  must  be  a  perfect  stranger 
to  modem  history,  who  is  ignorant  that  the  kiric  very  xebelliously 
and  impiously  rejected  Episcopacy, — ^not  the  feigned  but  more  plau- 
sible excuse  of  Geneva ;  not  the  boasted  moderation  of  those  who 
falsely  call  themselves  churches  reformedX  we  would  not  willingly 
think  those  men,  who,  though  unauthorized,  piously  preach  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  to  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  or  to  incur  the  dreadful  penalty 
of  damnation.  No,  in  pity  to  their  unavoidable  misfortune,  in  com- 
passion to  their  inconquerable  necessity,  we  consign  them  not  to  the 
indolent  state  of  a  gloomy  deprivation,  nor  shall  we  commit  them  to 
the  merciless  and  irreversible  fate  of  eternal  misery.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  merciful  Creator ;  we  leave  them  to  their  guardian  angels, 
and  to  that  Providence  which  continually  preserveth  all  things." 
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Who  can  but  laugh  to  think  that  such  things  liave  been  said, — who 
would  not  weep  to  know  that  they  have,  been  said  by  a  Protestant 
Christian  minister  ?  Yet  are  they  verbatim  extracted  from  ^^  The  Di- 
vine Institution  of  the  Ministry^  and  the  absolute  Necessity  qf  Christ*s 
Qavemment :  a  Sermon  preached  brfore  the  University  qf  Oxford^  on 
Sunday  the  2,\st  of  September^  1722.  By  Joseph  Betty^  M.A.  Fellow  <(f 
Exeter  College  in  Oxford,"  It  was  in  reference  to  this  assertcr  of  cle- 
rical dignity,  that  a  wag  of  those  times,  with  a  freedom  with  Scrip- 
tural phraseology,  of  which  we  cannot  approve,  makes  Alma  Matbr 
OxoNiA  exclaim,  *^  Many  of  my  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but 
Bbttt  excelleth  them  all." 

Oxford  seems  much  the  same  kind  of  place  still.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  passages  in  the  ^  Oxford  Tracts^*  in  the  course  of 
publication,  as  extravagant  in  sentiment  if  not  in  expression  as  the 
above.  Yet  these  are  the  persons  with  whom  the  Presbyterian  up- 
holders of  Establishments  at  all  hazards,  seem  to  delight  in  fraterniz- 
ing. These  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  venerable  Hierarchy  and 
Establishment  of  England.  The  Covenanters  were  much  more  nearly 
right  than  those  who  boast  of  being  their  descendants,  in  their  judg- 
ments on  these  subjects,  whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  their  say- 
ings and  doings. 


NOTE  II. 

RBA80N8  WHY  CHRISTIANS  SHOULD  ATTEND  TO  POLITICS. 

ROBERT  HALL. 

^  The  principles  of  fineedom  ought,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  to 
be  cherished  by  Christians,  for  they  alone  can  secure  that  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  which  is  essential  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession.  A  full  toleration  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  the  protection  of  all-  parties  in  their  respective 
modes  of  worship,  are  the  natural  operations  of  a  free  government ; 
and  every  thing  that  tends  to  check  or  restrain  them,  materially  aliects 
the  interests  of  religion.  Aware  of  the  force  of  religious  belief  over 
the  mind  of  man,  of  the  generous  independence  it  inspires,  and  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  is  cherished  and  maintained,  it  is  towards 
this  quarter  the  arm  of  despotism  still  directs  its  first  attacks,  while 
through  every  period^  the  imaginary  right  of  ruling  the  conscience  has 
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been  the  earliest  assumed  and  the  latest  relinquished.  Under  this 
conviction,  an  enlightened  Christian,  when  he  turns  his  attention  to 
political  occurrences,  will  rejoice  in  beholding  every  advance  towards 
freedom  in  the  government  of  nations,  as  it  forms  not  only  a  barrier 
to  the  encroachments  of  tyranny,  but  a  security  to  the  diffusion  and 
establishment  of  truth." 

'^  Christianity,  instead  of  weakening  our  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  or  withdrawing  them  from  our  attention,  renders 
them  doubly  dear  to  us,  by  giving  us  an  interest  in  them,  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  those  religious  principles  they  secure  and  protect.'* — 
Robert  Hall,  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  12,  13, 16. 

I  can  never  forget  the  emphasis  with  which  the  great  man  whose 
words  have  been  just  quoted,  said  to  me  in  conversation  in  one  of  the 
few  interviews  I  was  favoured  to  have  wdth  him,  ^'  To  die  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity  is  the  highest  honour  that  can  befal  any  man. 
To  die  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  is  the  next." 


NOTE  III. 

REASONS  WHY  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS  SHOULD  ATTEND  TO  POLITICS. 

ROBERT  HALL. 

^*  There  is  uo  class  of  men  to  whom  this  species  of  knowledge," — 
that  of  the  principles  of  government, — '^  is  so  requisite,  on  several 
accounts,  as  Dissenting  ministers. 

'*  The  jealous  policy  of  the  Establishment  forbids  our  youth  admis- 
sion into  the  celebrated  seats  of  learning ;  our  own  seminaries,  at 
least,  till  lately,  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  candidates  for  the 
mimstry ;  and  as  on  both  these  accounts,  amongst  ns,  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  our  religious  instmctors,  rises  superior  to  that  of  pri* 
vate  Christians,  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  national  church,  the 
influence  of  their  opinions  is  wider  in  proportion.  Disclaiming,  as 
they  do,  all  pretensions  to  dominion,  their  public  character,  their  pro* 
fessional  leisure,  the  habits  of  study  and  composition  which  they  ac- 
quire, concur  to  point  them  out  as  the  natural  guardians,  in  some 
measure,  of  our  liberties  and  r^hts.  Besides,  as  they  are  appointed 
to  teach  the  whole  compass  of  social  duty,  the  mutual  obligations  of 
rulers  and  subjects  wUl,  of  necessity,  fall  under  their  notice,  and  they 
cannot  explain  or  enforce  the  reasons  of  submission  without  display- 
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ing  the  proper  end  of  government,  and  the  expectations  we  may  na- 
turally  form  from  it ;  which,  when  accurately  done,  will  lead  into 
the  very  depths  of  political  science. 

'*'  There  is  another  reason,  however,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet 
mentioned,  flowing  from  the  nature  of  an  Estahlished  religion,  why 
Dissenting  muilsters,  above  all  men,  should  be  well  skilled  in  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Wherever,  as  in  England,  religion  is  esta- 
blished by  law  with  splendid  emoluments  and  dignities  annexed  to 
its  profession,  the  clergy  who  are  candidates  for  these  distinctions 
will  ever  be  prone  to  exalt  the  prerogative,  not  only  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  arm  on  which  they  lean,  but  that  they  may  the  more 
successfully  ingratiate  themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  prince,  by 
flattering  those  ambitious  views  and  passions,  which  are  so  readily 
entertained  by  persons  possessed  of  supreme  powers. 

^'  The  boasted  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  on  which  so 
many  encomiums  have  been  lavished,  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a 
compact  between  the  priest  and  magistrate,  to  betray  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  both  civil  and  religious.  To  this  the  clergy,  on  their  part 
at  least,  have  continued  steady,  shunning  inquiry,  fearful  of  change, 
blind  to  the  corruptions  of  government,  skilful  to  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  eager  to  improve  every  opportunity,  and  to  employ 
all  their  art  and  eloquence  to  extend  the  prerogative,  and  smooth  the 
approaches  of  arbitrary  power.  Individuals  are  illustrious  exceptions 
to  this  censure ;  it  however  applies  to  the  body,  to  none  more  than 
to  those  whose  exalted  rank  and  extensive  influence  determine  its 
complexion  and  spirit.  In  this  situation,  the  leaders  of  that  church, 
in  their  fatal  attempt  to  recommend  and  embellish  a  slavish  system 
of  principles,  will,  I  trust,  be  very  carefully  watched  and  opposed  by 
those  who  hold  a  similar  station  amongst  the  Dissenters ;  that,  at  all 
events,  there  may  remain  an  asylum  to  which  insulted  freedom  may 
jretire  unmolested." — Robert  Hatty  Works^  vol.  iii.  pp,  23-25. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

It  is  always  satisfactory,  on  a  point  of  importance  like  that  under 
consideration,  when  we  find  a  uniformity  of  opinion  among  able  men, 
whose  general  views  in  religion  and  politics  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  That  satisfaction  I  enjoyed  in  no  ordinary  degree,  in 
reading  the  following  striking  passage  from  a  powerful  article  on  *•*'  the 
Univeraitics,**  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  In  the 
greater  {lart  of  that  article  I  decidedly  differ  from  its  able  writer,  but 
in  the  remarks  which  follow,  Imost  cordially  concur: — 
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^  No  maxim  is  more  false  aud  destructive  to  the  true  interests  of 
states,  than  one  which  has  heen  hypocritically  asserted  of  late,  and 
succumhed  to  without  dispute,  that  men  devoted'to  religion  and  edu- 
cation are  not  fit  to  take  part  in  politics ;  that  their  great  duty  is  se- 
clusion, and  their  great  use  inaction.  The  very  contrary  of  this  is 
the  truth.  Men,  indeed,  of  peace  and  piety  [and  study,  naturally 
shrink  from  the  rough  battles  of  the  world ;  they  have  with  it  few 
interests  in  common ;  they  neither  understand  its  language,  nor  are 
capable  of  regulating  its  movements — ^but,  when  and  where  ?  only  in 
the  petty  squabbles  for  place  and  power — ^in  the  drudgery  of  covet- 
onsness — in  conflicts  where  no  great  or  holy  end  is  to  be  gained.  In 
all  such  deeds  and  struggles,  men  of  religion  and  learning  must  stand 
apart,  and  must  be  useless.  They  can  only  dii^raco  and  render  im- 
potent their  own  power,  by  attempting  to  interfere.  But,  when  the 
great  interests  of  mankind  are  at  stake,  and  a  nation  is  to  be  rescued 
from  the  ruin  of  its  liberties  and  religion — ^then,  when  no  good  or  great 
mind  can  remain  unmoved,  it  is  their  first  duty  to  come  forward. 
They  have  no  right,  in  the  indulgence  of  indolence  or  timidity,  to 
give  up  the  control  of  things  to  hands  less  capable  of  controlling 
them  fitly.  They  are  bound  to  save  society  from  corruption,  by 
leavening  it  with  their  OMm  high  spirit ;  and  they  have  in  all  such 
cases  a  power  which  they  have  not  in  any  other,  and  which  few  men 
possess  but  themselves.  They  then  possess  the  command  over  all  the 
better  portion  of  the  community ;  they  can  unite  men  to  themselves 
in  the  strongest  fiuth  by  honesty  of  purpose  and  singleness  of  mind ; 
and  they  have  the  only  lever  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  blind 
passion,  mankind  can  be  gathered  together,  and  propelled  with  force 
against  an  enemy." — (Quarterly  Beviewj  voL  lix.  pp.  442,  443. 

As  to  the  reference  of  these  remarks,  the  author  and  myself,  pro- 
bably, have  a  yery  diflferent  view — as  to  their  truth  and  importance 
we  are  completely  at  one.  There  are  two  men  especially,  towards 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  are  directed  at  this  crisis, 
with  anxious,  hopeful  desire.  What  a  beneficent  power  might  the 
authors  of  the  ^^  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character,"  and  of  the  *^  Ad- 
vancement ofSociety,*'  and  the  "  Prospects  of  Europe,"  put  forth, 
were  they  but  communicating  to  the  world  their  ^  deep  and  retired 
thoughts"  on  the  mighty  questions  which  are  now  agitating  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

It  is  matter  of  great  congratulation  to  all  lovers  of  truth  and  free- 
dom, that  the  general  prejudice  against  ministers  intermeddling  in  any 
thing  approximating  to  political  discussion,  has  not  prevented  such 
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men  as  Ballanttne,  and  Mabshall,  and  Wardlaw,  and  Ptb  Smith, 
and  Hkugh,  and  Jamks,  and  Thomson,  and  Binmey,  and  Younqi  and 
many  more  whom  space  prevents  us  from  naming,  from  performing 
the  invaluable  service  to  the  Church  and  society  at  laige  which  they 
have  done,  by  their  literary  labours  on  the  Voluntary  Churoh  ques- 
tion. ^ 

The  charge  of  an  over-fondness  for  political  studies  and  pursuits 
against  the  Dissenters  generally,  and  Dissenting  ministers  particu- 
larly, comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  those  who  usually  bring  it — 
for  two  reasons;  first,  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  are  generally 
politicians,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  keen  partisans — and,  se- 
condly, by  refrising  Dissenters  equal  civil  rights,  by  obstinately  shut- 
ting the  ear  to  their  very  reasonable  request,  to  be  let  alone  with  re- 
gard to  their  religion,  they  compel  the  Dissenters  to  become  politi- 
cians in  their  own  defence.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
there  is  no  Establishment,  a  political  partizan  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
among  the  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination.  Let  those  who 
dislike  political  parsons  employ  the  means  which  have  produced  the 
desired  efiect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  rather  think 
they  will  find  them  equally  efficacious  on  this. 


NOTE  IV. 

MISTAKEN  INTERPRETATION  OF  ROM.  XIII.  1-7,  BY  THE  FRIENDS 

OF  FREEDOM. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  misinterpretation  of  Scripture 
has  proceeded  frt)m  the  friends  of  truth.  Not  satisfied  with  showing 
that  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  has  been  claimed  by  the  enemies 
of  truth,  does  not  really  serve  their  purpose — ^they  have  often  at- 
tempted to  compel  it,  unwillingly,  to  say  what  is  directly  opposite  to 
their  adversaries'  views.  Not  content  to  snatch  the  weapon  out  of 
their  antagonist's  hand,  they  have  endeavoured  to  turn  it,  even  when 
not  fitted  for  such  a  purpose,  into  an  instrument  of  vengeance.  This 
has  been  remarkably  the  case  with  regard  to  the  passage  now  before 
us.  Almost  all  the  defenders  of  freedom  have,  more  or  less,  misap- 
prehended or  misrepresented  the  meaning  of  the  apostle ;  and  it  is 
curious,  that  perhaps  the  least  exceptionable  interpretation  of  it,  upon 
the  whole,  in  the  compass  of  our  theological  literature,  is  that  by  the 
able  and  accomplished  high  Churchman,  Bishop  Sherlock. 
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Buchanan,  speaking  of  this  passage,  says,  ^'  Non  igitur  hie  Paulus 
de  iis^  qui  magistratum  gerunt,  agit,  sed  de  ipso  magistratu,  hoc  eat, 
de  fiinctione  et  officio  eorum,  qui  aliis  prssunt ;  nee  de  uno  aut  altero 
genere  magistratus,  sed  de  oinni  legitimi  magistratus  fonna." — De 
Jure  Regni  apud  8cota»y  p.  149.    Gla^.  1750. 

Milton,  by  ^  the  higher  powers,"  seems  to  understand  the  laws, 
and  by  ^*  the  powers  that  be,*'  authorities  which  deserve  the  name. 
In  his  '^  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  he  remarks,  *•*'  The  words 
immediately  after,  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  the  apostle  speaks 
only  of  a  lawful  power;  for  he  gives  us  in  them  a  definition  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  thereby  explains  to  us  who  are  the  persons  thus  autho- 
rized, and  upon  what  account  we  are  to  yield  obedience,  lest  we 
should  be  apt  to  mistake,  and  ground  extravagant  notions  upon  his 
discourse.  *•  The  magistrates,*  says  he,  ^  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  evil :  wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do 
that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same :  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  that  doeth  evil.'  What  honest  man  would  not  willingly  submit 
to  such  a  magistracy  as  is  here  described  ?  And  that  not  only  to  avoid 
wrath,  and  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience'  sake." — Mil- 
ton's WorkSy  vol.  i.  p.  478.     Fol.     Lond.  1738. 

Locke  says,  *'  That  St  P^ul,  in  his  direction  to  the  Romans,  does 
not  BO  much  describe  the  magistrates  that  then  were  in  Rome,  as  tells 
whence  they,  and  all  magistrates  every  where,  have  their  authority, 
and  for  what  end  they  have  it  and  should  use  it.** — *'  From  what  is 
said,  ver.  3,  it  seems  that  Paul  meant  here  magistrates  having  and  ex- 
ercising^ lawful  power." — Paraph,  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  326,  327.    Fol.     Lond.  1740. 

HoADLY  also  considers  the  description  in  ver.  3,  as  a  description, 
^^  not  so  much  of  what  the  Roman  magistrates  were,  but  of  what  they 
and  all  magistrates  ought  to  be ;  and  on  the  being  which,  depends 
their  claim  to  subjection." — Measures  of  Submission  to  the  Civil  Ma- 
gistrate considered^  Pp.  41-43.    8vo.     London,  1718. 

Bishop  Fleetwood's  "  Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Romans  vindicated 
from  the  abusive  sense  put  upon  it"  is  much  more  remarkable  for  its 
witty  exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  the  misinterpretations  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  rule  wrong,  than  for  accurate 
exposition  of  the  sacred  text.     It  is,  however,  well  worth  reading. 

Following  out  this  mode  of  interpretation,  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery declare,  that  neither  tliis,  nor  any  other  passage  of  Scripture, 
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proves  '^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  God,  blessed  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  revealed  will,  to  submit  to,  or  obey,  for  conscience' 
sake,  an  authority  that  is  sinful,  and  opposite  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  both  in  its  constitution  and  general  course  of  administration ;'' — 
^^  that  the  being  o/Qod^  or  the  ordination  of  God  here  spoken  of,  is 
not  a  being  of  God  providentially  only,  but  such  a  being  o/Qod  as  con- 
tains in  it  his  institution  and  appointment,  by  the  warrant  of  his  law 
and  precept ;  so  that  the  magistrates,  to  whom  the  apostle  enjoins  obe- 
dience, are  such  as  are  set  up  according  to  the  preceptive  ordination 
and  will  of  God." — Act,  Deelartiiumy  and  Teetimonyy  by  the  Btformed 
Presbytery.    Edinburgh,  1777.    Pp.  145-151. 

^*  When  the  apostle  says,  ^  There  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,'  he  certainly  means  either  the 
office  of  magistracy  in  all  its  difierent  branches  in  the  abstract,  or  else 
the  office  filled  with  virtuous  rulers  only." — JIPMiUan^e  Letter  to 
Meiers  Belfragey  &c.    Pp.  58,  59. 


NOTE  V. 

REASON  WHY  THE  APOSTLES  80  OFTEN  INCULCATED  THE  DUTY  OF 

CIVIL  OBEDIENCE. 

BAXTER. 

"  Many  occasions  concurred  to  make  this  document  of  the  apostle 
necessary  to  the  Romans.  1.  There  were  heretics  crept  in  among 
them  that  abused  the  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  and  persuaded 
them  that  subjection  to  the  rule  of  magistrates  was  against  their  li- 
berty ;  2.  And  the  weaker  Christians  were  the  easier  induced  to  en- 
tertain this  doctrine  in  part,  because  they  were  heathen  magistrates 
that  they  were  under.  And  the  Christians  being  (justly)  prohibited 
by  the  apostles  to  go  to  law  about  personal  injuries  before  heathen 
judges,  but  to  agree  among  themselves,  they  were  the  readier  to  have 
low  thoughts  of  judges  as  useless  or  burdensome,  or  not  fit  to  be  go- 
vernors of  Christians.  3.  And  especially  because  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  Jews  that  were  hardly  brought  to  any  but  a  forced 
submission  unto  Gentile  rulers,  and  were  ever  prone  to  rebel  against 
them,  thinking  it  an  honourable  vindication  of  their  holy  state  and 
church,  which  they  thought  no  heathen  had  right  to  rule  over.  The 
first  heretics  rising  from  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  Judaizing  so  pal- 
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pably  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  the  weaker  sort  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  being  so  prone  to  hearken  to  them,  gave  great  occasion  to 
the  apostle  thus  to  press  the  doctrine  of  subjection.  Note,  thai 
the  main  question  here  resolved  is, '  Whether  magistracy  and  heathen 
magistrates  should  be  submitted  to  as  God's  ordinance  for  conscience' 
sake?'  And  so  it  was  about  the  rery  state  of  subjection:  which 
among  us  Christians  is  a  matter  past  doubt ;  though  we  are  not  all 
agreed  about  obedience  in  some  particular  cases." — Baxter's  Hofy 
OommontoeaUh^  Pp.  340,  347. 

SHERLOCK. 

^  St  Jeromis,  in  his  comment  upon  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  at  these 
words, '  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  obedient  to  principalities  and  powers,' 
gives  this  reason  why  the  apostle  there,  and  elsewhere,  insists  on  the 
obligations  which  Christians  were  under  to  obey  their  rulers ;  ^  Quia 
Judfe  Galilei  per  illud  tempus  dogma  adhuc  vigebat  et  habebat  plu- 
rimos  sectatores.' — St  Chrysostom,  in  his  comment  on  the  thirteenth 
of  the  Romans,  teaches  us  the  same  thing :  Km  yap  vokvs  veputptpero 
Xoyor  rorc,  circ  otoo-ca  kiu  Kaitmrofua  dtafiaXknap  rovs  AtroarSkovsy  neoi 
u>f  CTT*  avarpomj  r»v  KoufWf  voyMVy  anavra  km  iroiovvrm  km  Xryoprvu, 
^  For  there  was  at  that  time  a  strong  report  that  the  apostles  were  se- 
ditious and  innovators,  and  that  their  principles  and  practices  tended 
to  the  subversion  of  the  common  laws." — SherM^t  Discaursegy 
vol.  iii.  p.  306. 

TERROT. 

^  How  necessary  the  admonition  contained  in  Rom.  ziii.  1,  was,  we 
may  learn  from  history.  The  empire  was  about  this  time  fidl  of  se- 
dition and  assassinations,  and  the  three  emperors,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  were  all  taken  off  by  violent  deaths.  The  Jews  also  but  a 
little  before  had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  Claudius,  on  account  of 
their  turbulence. — ^Acts  xviiL  2 ;  Suet,  in  Claud.  26.  The  doctrine 
of  resistance  had  been  inculcated  by  the  Pharisees.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
zviii.  2."— 7%6  EpUtle  qf  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romanes  with  an  In- 
troductwn^  Paraphrase^  and  Notes^  by  C.  H,  Terroty  A.  if.,  p.  292. 
Lond.  1828. 
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NOTE  VI. 

THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLE  OF  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION. 

The  extent  to  which  the  sentiments  in  this  paragraph, — sentiments 
in  themselves  perfectly  harmless,  and  long  universally  admitted  and 
acted  on  among  intelligent  expositors, — ^have  heen  misrepresented  as 
if  they  contained  in  them  the  concentrated  essence  of  Neologism, 
may  excuse,  if  it  do  not  seem  to  require  the  endeavour  to  give  a  some- 
what fuller  statement  and  illustration  of  them,  which  is  all,  I  helieve, 
that  is  necessary  to  their  vihdication,  with  candid  minds.  In  one 
point  of  view,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  precisely  the  same  thing  to  us, 
as  they  were  to  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed.  To 
us  as  well  as  to  them,  they  are  the  authoritative  utterance  of  the 
Divine  mind  and  will,  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  duty  hoth  reli- 
gious and  moral.  In  another  point  of  view  they  may  not  be, — ^in  many 
particular  instances  they  are  not,  the  same  thing  to  us  that  they  were 
to  them.  The  law  of  Moses,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
inspired  volume,  was  a  very  different  thing  to  the  Jew,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  law  was  '^  done  away  in  Christ,"  from  what  it  has  been  ever 
since,  or,  whatever  some  Millennarians  may  dream  of,  ever  again  will 
be  to  either  Jew  or  Gentile.  Some  commands  of  our  Lord,  couched 
in  general  terms,  sueh  as,  ^^  sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms,"  were 
intended,  in  the  full  extent  of  their  literal  meaning,  to  be  a  rule  of 
conduct  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  while  on  us  they  are 
obligatory,  merely  as  containing  a  general  principle,  which  may  be 
applied  to  our  circumstances  as  well  as  to  theirs.  With  regard  to 
very  many  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  the  answer  to  the  two 
questions— what  was  it  to  them  ?  what  is  it  to  U9  ?  will  be  found  iden- 
tical. But  the  cautious  interpreter  will  always  put  them,  in  his  own 
mind,  though  he  will  by  no  means  find  it  necessary  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  to  bring  forward  more  than  the  general  result  in  his  exposition. 
The  manner  in  which  I  apprehend  the  principle  stated  in  the  text 
should  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  apostolical  epistles,  will 
appear  from  the  following  remarks,  written  many  years  ago,  and  cer- 
tainly with  no  suspicion  on  my  mind,  that  I  was  likely  at  any  future 
period  to  be  called  to  defend  myself  from  the  charge  of  Neological 
perversion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  protect  them  so  far  as  in  my 
power  from  both  Paicrological  and  iVieological  perversion,  has  been  the 
leading  aim  of  my  ministerial  labours. 


23G  NOTES. 

The  Apostolical  Epistles  fonn  a  very  important  part  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  are  admirably  adapted,  as  they  were  certainly  desigri- 
ed,  for  promoting  the  spiritual  improvement  of  Christians  in  every 
country  and  age.  To  serve  this  purpose,  however,  they  must  be 
rightly  interpreted.  By  the  application  of  false  principles  of  exposi- 
tion, it  is  quite  possible  entirely  to  neutralize  those  qualities  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  which  give  them  their  interest  and  utility,  to  con- 
vert the  pure  nectar  of  divine  truth  into  vapid  common-place,  or  de- 
leterious error.  It  is  lamentable  to  think,  that  there  is  more  than  a 
possibility  of  such  a  transmutation,  and  I  know  no  system  of  inter- 
pretation, which,  in  the  hands  of  some  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
has  been  more  fatally,  efficient  in  this  way,  than  the  scheme  which  is 
based  on  the  principle,  that  the  Epistles  are  to  be  considered  as  occu- 
pied with  subjects  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  interesting  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  originally  addressed,  and  bearing  but  indirectly  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  faith  and  duty  of  Christians  in  after  ages — ^that  they 
relate  mainly  to  «lrcumstanees,  tenets,  doubts,  and  controversies,  of 
a  local  and  temporary  cliaracter,  and  that  however  interesting  they 
may  be  to  the  ecclesiastical  archieologist,  as  containing  the  most  au- 
thentic and  particular  information  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  opi- 
nion and  usage  which  distinguished  the  infant  church,  they  afford  but 
little  that  can  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  unlearned  Chris- 
tian, in  an  era  so  remote  as  ours  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  in  circum- 
stances so  different  from  those  in  which  the  primitive  churches  were 
placed. 

This  is  a  principle  which,  however  disguised,  bears  on  it  very  strong 
presumptive  marks  of  unsoundness.  The  fundamental  truths  and 
duties  of  Christianity  are  the  same  in  every  country  and  age,  and 
however  the  artificial  manners  of  mankind  may  vary,  the  essential 
principles  of  human  nature  remain  unaltered.  It  appears  next  to  an 
impossibility  that  a  Christian  apostle  should  write  a  letter  to  a  primi- 
tive church,  in  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  discussions  should 
not  be  of  a  nature  calculated  permanently  to  interest  and  instruct 
Christians;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
labour,  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  this  theory, 
we  find,  when  applied  to  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  that  it  entirely  faOs ; 
for  when  we  have  withdrawn  from  these  Epistles,  every  thing  that  can 
with  any  shadow  of  probability  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  primitive  age,  or  of  the  particular  church  addressed,— every 
thing  that  has  the  slightest  tincture  of  the  topical  and  temporary,  a 
vast  mass  both  of  doctrinal  and  practical  matter  remains,  which  is 
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equally  applicable  to  all  times  and  places  under  the  Gospel  economy ; 
and  even  in  the  discussion  of  local  and  obsolete  controversies,  such  as 
that  concerning  the  continued  obligation  of  Mosaic  rites,  there  are 
frequent  references  to  the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  duty — ^principles  which  are  applicable  to  a  countless  variety 
of  important  purposes,  besides  that,  to  serve  which  they  are  there  in- 
troduced. If  we  would  read  the  Apostolic  Epistles  with  advantage, 
we  must  consider  them  as  a  part  of  the  pennanent  and  universal  re- 
velation of  God  s  will,  and  hear  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  the  churches 
in  all  ages,  while  directly  addressing  the  churches  in  Palestine,  Greece, 
or  Italy,  in  Jerussalem,  Corinth,  or  Rome.* 

This  is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  error  in  inteipreting  the 
Apostolical  Epistles,  on  which  I  have  just  been  animadverting ;  but 
there  is  more  than  a  possibility  of  running  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  meaning  of  many  passages  in  this  most  valuable  department  of 
inspired  Scripture,  has  been  misapprehended,  and  of  course  misrepre^ 
sented,  by  men  coming  to  their  consideration  with  their  minds  full 
of  ideas  borrowed  from  comparatively  modem  artificial  modifications 
of  the  Christian  Theology,  which,  though  substantially  accurate,  have 
lost  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  apostolic  doctrine — and  forgetting  the 
very  striking  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  age,  and  of  the  different 
religious  societies  to  whom  these  Epbtles  were  originally  written. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Epistles  is  as  applicable  to  us  as  to  them^  to 
whom  they  were  primarily  addressed — and  there  is  no  part  of  them, 
which,  when  rightly  understood,  will  not  be  found  profitable  to  us  as 
well  as  to  them,  ^  for  doctrine  and  for  reproof,  for  correction  and  in- 
struction in  righteousness : "  But  there  are  passages — and  not  a  few 
of  them,  where  the  instruction  given  has  a  reference  to  something 
peculiar  either  to  the  primitive  age,  or  to  the  particular  church, 
and  which  is  not  directly  applicable  to  those  who  are  placed  in  very 
different  circumstances,  though  in  almost  every  such  instance  convey- 
ing indirectly  important  instruction  of  a  permanent  and  universal 
character.  Such  passages,  too,  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  bosom 
of  discussions  on  subjects  of  unchanging  interest — so  that  the  attention 
of  the  expositor  requires  to  be  constantly  awake — ^if  he  would  acquit 
himself  as  *^  a  workman  that  needs  not  to  be  ashamed,"  and  ^'  rightly 
divide  the  word  of  truth." 

The  occurrence  of  such  passages  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  is  a 
very  striking  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
these  sacred  writings.     Without  that  particularity  of  allusion  by 

*  Gisbome  on  Colossians,  §  1 . 
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which  they  are  so  remarkably  characterised,  the  internal  evidence 
that  they  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  would  not  have  been  nearly  so 
strong  as  it  is.  And  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  what  they  pro- 
fess to  be,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  could  not  be  without  such  dif- 
ficulties as  we  meet  with,  unless  they  had  been  accompanied  by  his- 
torical notices,  more  voluminous  than  the  letters  they  were  meant  to 
illustrate.  A  careful  study  of  the  Epistles,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  written,  will  frequently  suggest  important 
hints  for  the  elucidation  of  passages  that  would  otherwise  be  very  ob- 
scure, if  not  unintelligible.  And  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  informa* 
tion,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  reference  to  opinions  and  cus- 
toms, modes  of  thought,  and  modes  of  expression,  known  to  have  ex- 
isted at  the  period  when  they  were  written,  and  among  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  enables  us  more  distinctly  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  a  statement,  the  appropriateness  of  an  illustration,  and 
the  force  of  an  argument. 

If  we  would  interpret  the  Scriptures  satisfactorily,  we  must  follow 
the  course  so  distinctly  pointed  out,  and  forcibly  recommended  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  late  publication  of  a  divine  of  the  English 
Establishment.  ^^  It  is  not  to  the  Bible  without  note  and  comment, 
that  Protestants,"  he  should  have  said  well-informed  Protestants, 
<(  appeal  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  religious  truth,  but  (as  their 
constant  practice  of  interpretation  shows)  to  the  Bible  with  every 
note  and  comment  from  every  quarter,  not  from  any  limited  set  of  so 
called  Fathers,  or  rather  from  certain  digests  of  opinion  from  them, 
which  pass  over  their  manifold  contradictions  of  each  other  and  of 
themselves,  but  from  all  those  legitimate  and  necessary  helps  which 
are  supplied  by  grammatical,  critical,  historical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
considerations,  and  which  regulate  our  interpretation  of  eveiy  other 
hoolk.'^'—Qrifith's  Christian  Church  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  Po- 
pery and  Puritanismy  p.  147.    8vo.     Lond.  1837. 


NOTE  VII. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  r^vo-iOi,  AS  SIGNIFICANT  OF  MAGISTRATES,  AND 

OF  THE  MEANING  OF  xrof^p^xovcoi. 

E^vcrioi  is  obviously  used  as  equivalent  to  e^virui(ovr«f >  or  cfovo-iav 
9X^vTtt»    It  b  an  exdmple  of  what  gi'ammarians  call  the  use  of  the 
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abstract  for  the  concrete.  Kinoel  (in  Com.  in  Tit.)  says,  that  this 
is  ''  ex  Hebneorum  consuetudine  loquendi," — ^but  the  practice  pre- 
vails in  all  languages.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  very  generally 
words  properly  significant  of  political  power  and  authority  have  been 
employed  to  denote  those  invested  with  them.  The  Talmudists  are 
accustomed  to  call  magistrates  rww^  powers.  Thus,  in  the  Talmu- 
dical  tract,  Pirke  Aboth,  c.  i.  10,  Be  not  familiar  n^V^lb  with  the 
powers;  and  c.  ii.  3,  Beware  n^Wia  of  the  power. — Schcetgenii 
HortB  Uebraica  et  Talmudicee^  vol.  i.  p.  568.     Dresde,  1733. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Christians  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  in  Eusebius' 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Lib.  v.  1,  4,  the  municipal  magistrates  who  are 
called  duumviriy  are  spoken  of  as  t^ovcriau  Diontsius  Halicarnassius 
(Lib.  ii.)  employs  ((ova-ta  in  the  singular  for  the  magistrate,  6i  fup 
pa^ov\Oi  KeK€v<r0€irr€£  vno  njs  f^vorias  av€tpyov  ovtqvs  caro  rov  firj- 
furrog.  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  ii.  c.  7*)  calls  the  same  class  of 
rulers  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  Kparovvras — and  quotes  a  maxim  of  the 
Essenes,  wliich  closely  resembles  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  in  the 
second  verse,  in  which  they  teach — to  iriarov  frap§((ip  iratrif  fiaktara 
df  TOis  Kparovtrif  ov  yap  dc^a  Qtov  7r€piyfy€tr6ai  rivi  to  Kpareiy* 

In  the  Roman  writers,  the  higher  magistrates,  such  as  the  Consuls 
and  Prstors,  were  termed  Imperia,  or  Potestaies  cum  imperio.  Ma- 
gistrates of  an  inferior  grade,  such  as  Tribunes,  Questors,  ^diles, 
were  simply  styled  potestates. 

Hujus  qui  trabitur  prsetextam  sumcre  mavis 

An  Fidenarom  Grabiorumque  esae  potetias. — Jdv.  x. 

They,  however,  sometimes  nsed  the  word  Patestas  as  descriptive  of 
the  highest  order  of  Magistracy,  as 


Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 


Non  possit,  cum  laudatur  diis  sequa  poiettaa. — Juv.  iv. 

Pliny  Pangyr.  69,  calls  the  consulate  and  the  empire  mmmas  po- 
testatet. — ^Ammiamus  Marcellimvs  terms  the  higher  authorities  pote^- 
tales  exceka^  Lib.  xxv.  4. 

The  Italians  use  the  word  Podesta  in  a  similar  way,  and  we  speak 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
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NOTE  VIII. 

PROFESSOR  STUART's  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  EXPRESSION  c^viTCa 

OTFO  BCOV* 

The  interpretation  of  the  clause,  ^^  There  is  no  power  bat  of  Ood," 
by  this  very  learned,  acute,  and  often  judicious  expositor,  exceedingly 
surprised  me.  He  would  seem  to  look  on  magistracy  as  fully  as  much 
an  infliction  to  be  borne  with  patience  as  a  benefit  to  be  received  with 
gratitude. — ^  All  magistrates  are  by  God  s  permission ;  and  even  when 
they  are  oppressive,  the  Christian  is  bound  to  regard  them  (so  he  should 
regard  other  evils)  a^  existing  by  divine  permission,  and  to  bow  submis- 
sive in  all  cases  where  direct  disobedience  to  God  is  not  demanded  by 
them.  Such  a^e  w  of  the  subject  is  greatly  adapted  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  a  Christian,  when  he  feels  galled  with  the  yoke  of  oppression.  '  The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,'  and  they  should  be  submitted  to, 
therefore,  on  the  same  ground  that  we  take  when  we  urge  acquies- 
cence  in  other  afflicting  dispensations  of  an  over-ruling  power." — 
8tuarf$  OommmUary  on  the  EpUtie  to  the  Romans^  pp.  616,  616.  8vo. 
London,  1836. — This  is  a  just  idea  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  apostle's.  He  turns  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  the  advan- 
tage of  civil  government,  as  calling  for  grateful  acknowledgment ;  not 
to  the  accompanying  disadvantages,  as  calling  for  ready  submission. 
He  represents  the  Roman  government  as  a  direct  good — ^not  a  direct 
evil,  and  only  an  occasional  good. — Looak,  in  his  ^'  Treatise  on  Go- 
yemment,"  more  exactly  brings  out  the  apostle's  idea.  ^*  Whatever 
the  form  of  government  is,  that  men  have  established  agreeably  to 
the  dictates  of  right  reason,  so  as  to  answer  the  valuable  ends  of  it ; 
it  draws  after  it  the  Divine  approbation,  and  it  is  ^  of  God.'  "—A  Trea- 
tise on  Oovemment^  lowing  that  the  Right  qf  the  Kings  qf  Scotland  to 
the  Crown  was  not  strict^  and  absohUely  hereditary^  p.  vi.  8va  Edin. 
1746. 


NOTE  IX. 


SHERLOCK  S  METHOD  OF  RECONCILING  PAUL  AND  PETER. 

The  following  passage  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strange  shifts 
to  which  even  learned  and  ingenious  men  sometimes  have  recoone, 
to  avoid  coining  at  a  conclusion  to  which  they  are  strongly  disin- 
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clined.  Biahop  Sherlock's  high  church  notions  naturally  mdisposed 
him  to  look  on  civil  magistracy  as  a  human  institution.  But  how 
was  he  to  get  rid  of  Peter's  assertion  that  it  is  avOpwnvt)  ktutis  ? 
Let  the  Bishop  himself  answer  the  question.  After  saying  that  '*  if 
6t  Peter  has  taught  us  that  kings  are  the  ordinance  of  man — made  hy 
the  people,  he  has  contradicted  St  Paul," — ^he  goes  on  to  remark, ''  How 
lenats  av3p<ainprj  should  signify  a  creature  or  any  thing  else  made  by 
man,  I  know  not.  Ap6p<oinvfj  €ro<f>ui  is  not  wisdom  made  by  man,  but 
wisdom  which  man  has  given  him  by  God"  (a  very  questionable 
statement).  ^  So  icruns  avBpaminj  Is  not  a  creature  made  by  man,  but 
a  human  creature.  And  that  this  is  St  Peter's  true  meaning,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  discourse." — Sherhck^s  Discourses^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  319.  Thus,  in  order  to  uphold  the  slavish  dogma  that  a 
king  is  so  divini  juris  as  not  to  be  hunumijurisy  an  inspired  Apostle 
must  be  made  to  write  such  nonsense  as  '^  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
human  creature  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  to  the  king  as  supreme," 
&c.  How  carefully  should  we  guard  against  party  spirit  in  inter- 
preting the  word  of  God,  when  we  see  to  what  an  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous length  it  carried  so  able  a  man  as  Sherlock ! 


NOTE  X. 

ON  THE  GROUNDS  AND  LIMITS  OF  CIVIL  OBEDIENCE. 

DR  THOMAS  BROWN. 

'^  Our  first  patriotic  duty  is  the  duty  of  obedience.  Why  is  it 
that  we  term  obedience  a  duty  ?  What  circumstances  are  there  in 
the  nature  of  a  system  of  government,  by  which,  under  certain 
limitations,  it  has  a  claim  on  our  submission,  merely  because  it  al- 
ready exists,  and  has  long  existed  ? 

^  The  answer  to  this  question  was  for  a  long  time,  even  in  our  own 
land,  a  very  simple  one — ^that  power  established  was  established  by 
God,  and  that  disobedience  to  the  individual  whom  he  had  established 
to  exercise  this  power  would  be  a  rebellion  against  right  divine. 

'  Who  first  taught  souls  enslaved,  and  realms  undone 
The  enormouB  faith  of  many  made  for  one ; 
That  proud  exception  to  all  nature  s  laws, 
To  invert  the  world  and  coanteract  its  cause ! 
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Force  fint  made  eonqaest,  and  tliat  conquest  law, 
Till  superstition  taught  tlie  tyrant  awe. 
Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  its  aid, 
And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made.'  * 

^  The  ailment  for  the  right  dlyine  of  established  power,  which 
is  in  logic  little  better  than  any  other  argument  for  the  right  divine 
of  any  thing  that  exists,  good  or  evil,  merely  as  existing — ^for 
the  prevalent  system  of  manners,  virtuous  or  vicious,  or  even,  as 
has  been  truly  said  for  the  right  divine,  of  a  wide  spread  fever  or 
any  other  pestilence,  is  as  wretched  in  its  moral  consequences  as 
it  is  ridiculous  in  logic — and  it  is  painful  to  peruse  the  writings  on 
the  subject,  which  at  one  period,  and  that  not  a  very  distant  one, 
were  so  prevalent;  and  in  some  cases,  were  the  works  of  authors  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  venerate,  not  merely  as  philosophers,  but  as 
men  who  have  given  undoubted  proofs  of  the  most  benevolent  inte- 
rest in  the  human  race.  Berkely,  the  Author  of  the  Theory  of  Vi- 
sion,— Berkely,  the  generous  possessor  of  ^  every  virtue  under  hea- 
ven,' is  the  same  Berkely  who  endeavours  to  demonstrate  to  us,  that 
it  Is  as  much  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  most  ferocious  tyrant,  as  to 
submit  to  the  supreme  benevolence  of  God ;  or  rather  that  to  obey 
such  a  tyrant  is  to  obey  Supreme  Benevolence. 

''  That  God,  the  equal  God  of  all  mankind,  has  not  formed  us  to 
be  the  slaves  of  any  one  individual,  and  in  furnishing  our  minds  with 
so  many  principles,  that  ensure  our  progress  in  less  important  sciences, 
has  not  abandoned  us  in  the  most  important  of  all,  to  the  selfishness 
of  a  power  which  may  prefer  the  present  misery  of  its  own  despotic 
sway  to  all  thatcan  be  offered  for  its  reformation ;  because  the  re- 
formation would  abridge  an  authority,  which  it  is  more  convenient 
for  the  possessor  of  it  to  exercise  with  no  limit  but  that  of  will, — I 
surely  need  not  now  attempt  to  prove  to  yon.  On  the  right  divine 
of  authority,  whatever  vague  allusion  to  it  we  may  sometimes  find  in 
the  courtly  flatterers  of  the  day,  we  have  no  writers  now  who  require 
to  be  confuted. 

^^  There  is  indeed  one  species  of  right  divine  which  established  au- 
thority does  possess,  its  tendency  to  the  peace  of  those  who  submit  to 
it,  and  consequently  in  that  respect  to  their  happiness,  which  as  the 
object  of  our  Creator  has  the  sanction  of  the  divine  will.  But  it  pos- 
sesses this  right  divine  only  as  tending  to  public  happiness.  It  is  se- 
condary only,  not  primary ;  and  when  the  public  happiness,  instead 
of  being  upon  the  whole  promoted  by  obedience,  would,  upon  the 

""  Popes  Essay  of  Man,  Ep.  iii.  v.  241-248. 
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whole,  when  every  consequence,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  is  taken 
into  account,  he  promoted  hy  shaking  off  that  power  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  its  great  object,  remonstrance,  even  rebellion  itself,  if 
that  name  can  justly  he  given,  in  such  circumstances  of  dreadful  ne- 
cessity, to  the  expression  of  the  public  will, — ^has  as  truly  its  right 
divine  as  established  authority,  even  in  its  best  state,  could  be  said  to 
have  it,  when  as  exercised  with  happier  tendencies,  it  was  productive 
of  that  good  in  which  alone  the  divinity  of  its  right  is  to  be  found." — 
Browns  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lecture  xc. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  830-^838.    8vo.     Edin.  1824. 

GISBORNE. 

^^  The  obedience  of  the  subject  is  immediately  due  to  the  existing 
government,  in  consequence  of  its  possessing  the  delegated  authority 
of  the  state.  It  is  not  however  an  obedience  without  limit :  it  is  not 
due  in  any  case  in  which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  to  God ;  and 
in  addition  to  that  restriction,  it  is  not  due  in  any  instance  or  degree 
in  which  the  governors  do  not  possess  authority  from  the  state  to  re- 
quire it.  The  propriety  of  these  exceptions  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
No  one  would  undertake  to  vindicate,  jby  an  appeal  to  human  juris- 
diction, what  would  be  rebellion  against  the  Sovereign  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  nor  would  any  one  conceive  himself  bound  to  support  his  law- 
ful rulers  in  acts  of  usurpation." — '^  It  is  almost  as  improbable,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  persecution  and  injustice  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Charles  I.  should  revive,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  days  them- 
selves to  return.  The  establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  of  the  Revolution  undoubtedly  promises  a  great  degree  of 
security  against  similar  dangers.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm, 
that  in  the  fluctuation  of  human  events  and  human  interests,  some- 
thing similar  to  what  has  happened  heretofore  can  never  take  place 
again.  The  evil  may  not  recur  in  its  ancient  form,  and  diffuse  it- 
self to  its  ancient  extent — ^yet  however  varied  in  appearance,  it  may 
be  essentially  the  same.  And  on  whatever  principle  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  subject,  in  former  times,  to  withstand  at  all  hazards  the  com- 
mands of  his  governors,  when  they  enjoined  flagrant  acta  of  impiety 
and  injustice ;  on  the  very  same  principles  would  it  be  the  duty  of 
an  Englishman  steadily  to  decline  obeying  any  orders  of  his  supe- 
riors, which  his  conscience  should  tell  him  were  in  any  degree  im- 
pious or  unjust." — Duties  of  Men,  Chap.  iv.  vol.  i.  pp.  77-80. 
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ROBERT  HALL. 

The  manner  in  which  the  supreme  law  of  obedience  to  God  con- 
trols, modifies,  limits,  and,  in  certain  cases,  supersedes  the  subordi- 
nate laws  of  obedience  to  men,  is  finely  illustraled  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  writings  of  Robert  HalL  The  truth  and  its  grounds 
could  not  be  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily  stated. — '^  The  relation 
which  subsists  between  man  and  his  Maker  is  prior  to  the  civil  rela- 
tion between  magistrates  and  subjects.  It  is  a  more  important  rela- 
tion, since  all  the  good  a  creature  can  enjoy  is  derived  from  it.  It 
differs  too  from  every  other,  in  that  it  is  immutable,  perpetual,  eter- 
nal. A  man  may  or  may  not  be  the  member  of  a  civil  community, 
but  he  is  always  the  creature  of  God.  For  these  reasons,  political 
duties,  or  those  which  result  from  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the 
prince,  must,  in  their  nature,  be  subordinate  to  the  religious.  When 
the  commands  of  a  civil  superior  inter/ere  with  those  which  we  con» 
scientiously  believe  to  be  the  lawe  of  Qod^  submission  to  the  former 
must  be  criminal :  for  the  two  obligations  are  not  equipollent,  but 
the  former  is  essential,  invariable,  and  paramount  to  every  other. — 
^  Whether  it  be  right,'  said  the  Apostles, '  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge 
ye: "—Half 8  WorkSy  vol.  iiL  pp.  364,  365. 


NOTE  XI. 

"  THE  POWERS  THAT  BE"  NOT  EQUIVALENT  TO  THE  LEGITIMATE 

POWERS. 

Erasmus  Schmidt,  the  compiler  of  that  most  useful  work,  **  Ta/xnoy 
Novi  Testamenti," — a  man  of  whom  the  celebrated  Heyn^  speaks  as 
endowed  with  ^'  pneclara  doctrina,"  and  says  that  eveiy  learned  and 
candid  judge  will  acknowledge  ^  in  iis  in  quibus  hallucinatur,  inge- 
niose  tamen  et  sagaciter  hariolari  vinim  doctissimum" — ^this  learned 
and  ingenious  man  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  to  broach  the  opi- 
nion referred  to  in  the  text.  In  a  note  in  his  posthumous  work, 
*'  Nota  et  AnimadverHones  in  Novum  Teetamentum^  cum  veraione 
nova  ;  "  Norimberge  1668,  he  remarks  on  his  version — ^^  Quie  enini 
sunt  legitimie  potestatcs  ee  sunt  a  Deo,'  ^  the  powers  which  are  legi- 
timate are  from  God' — that  it  is  a  convertible  proposition — all  legiti- 
mate power  is  from  God — and  all  power  from  God  is  legitimate.  The 
apostle  adds  this,  to  mark  the  difference  of  the  power  he  speaks  of 
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from  the  power,  or  rather  the  violence  of  robbers,  depredators,  an- 
tichrist, &c. ;  all  whose  c£ovcrtiu  are  not  ovcrcu — all  whose  powers  are 
not  legitimate  and  trae,  and  consequently  not  from  God.  Such 
powers  Sophocles  calls  apxas  ovk  ovtras" — He  then  refers  to  a  note  on 
John  X.  12,  where  he  quotes  a  number  of  passages  from  the  classics, 
besides  Acts  v.  17,  and  Rom.  ix.  5.  None  of  these  passages  support 
Schmidts  opinion,  and  here  the  learned  man  seems  ''  haUucinari* — 
though,  as  is  his  wont,  ^'  ingeniose  et  sagaciter." 

Raphelius'  note  is  distinguished  by  his  usual  accurate  learning  and 
sound  judgment.  He  admits  that  the  participle  of  the  verb  of  exist- 
ence may  be  used  in  this  way — ^but  observes,  ^^  Hie  quidem  non  video 
qui  aliter  possit  accipi  quam  in  proximo  superiori  membro  verbum 
€(rru"  *•  I  do  not  see  how  the  participle  can  be  otherwise  understood 
than  the  verb  r<rri  is  in  the  previous  clause.'  He  also  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  Herodotus,  where  the  phrase  rifuis  rag  tovaas  obviously 
signifies — '  the  existing  magistrates.' 


NOTE  XII. 

PROOFS  OF  THE  UNDUE  INFLUENCE  OF  JAHES  VI.  OVER  THE 

TRANSLATORS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

• 

That  the  chaige  in  the  text  is  not  an  unfounded  one,  is  well  known 
to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  translation.  King 
James,  ^^  the  meanest  prince,"  as  Bishop  Burnet  says,  ^  that  ever  sat 
on  a  throne,"  gave  the  translators  a  set  of  instructions,  among  which 
is  to  be  found  the  following : — That  ^^  the  Bishops'  Bible  be  followed, 
and  as  little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit."  In  consequence  of  this, 
in  many  instances,  an  inferior  rendering  was  retained  in  the  text,  and 
the  better  translation  given  in  the  margin.  '^  The  old  ecclesiastical 
words"  are  ordered  ^^  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  churcky  not  to  be  trans- 
lated congregation."  ^'  Something  is  here  supposed,"  as  Robinson  re- 
marks, ^  either  that  an  unbiassed  translator  would  endanger  the  hie- 
rarchy, or  that  the  oracles  of  Ood  were  given  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  party.  Regal  influence  is  too  plain  to  be  denied." — Robinsons 
Claudes  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  8vo. 
Lond.  1788. 

On  this  principle,  I  suppose,  wc  have  the  strange  heathenish  word 


\ 
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"  Easter,"  in  Acts  xii.  4,  instead  of  the  Passover.  EfirurKtmos  is  always 
rendered  bishop,  except  where  such  a  rendering  would  have  showed 
that  the  primitive  bishop  and  elder  was  the  same  office-bearer  as  in 
Acts  zx.  28.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  because  their  king, 
whom  they  flattered  in  language  fit  only  for  the  divinity,  had  the 
name  of  Ood  as  well  as  the  devil  too  often  in  his  mouth — ^that  they 
translated  fxi)  ycyotro,  which  signifies  ^'  let  it  not  be" — '^  by  no 
means" — ^by  the  phrase  "  God  forbid."  Though  such  a  charge  has 
been  brought  against  them,  it  seems  disproved  by  the  fects  that  Wic- 
lif  has  ^  God  forbede,"  and  Tindal,  and  the  Genevan  translation,  as 
well  as  the  Bishop's  Bible,  have  '^  God  forbid." — Many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding translators  have  followed  the  authorized  version  in  this  ^  vain" 
use  of  the  divine  name.  The  rendering  of  Purver  the  Quaker,  ^'  Far 
be  it,"  or  of  Mace,  Wakefield,  Macknight,  and  the  Improved  (Unita- 
rian) Version,  '*  by  no  means" — or  of  Harwood  "  far  from  it,"  would 
obviously  be  preferable.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  cast 
any  doubt  on  the  general  accuracy,  and,  indeed,  high-rate  excellence 
of  our  authorized  version.  Though  not  faultless,  (as  what  human 
work  is  ?)  it  is  most  highly  estimated  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
both  with  the  languages  from  which,  and  with  the  language  into 
which,  the  version  was  made. 

The  story  about  the  would-be  despot's  wrath  against  the  free- 
spoken  German  divine,  is  curious.  David  Pareus,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Calvinist,  who  was  also  professor  at  Heidelberg,  published  in 
Frankfort,  in  1608,  a  Latin  commentary  on*  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  he  held  ^  that  those  subjects  who  are  not  entirely 
private  peraons,  but  occupy  inferior  magistracies,  may  defend  them- 
selves, and  the  state,  and  the  church,  or  even  the  true  religion,  with 
anns  against  the  sovereign  magistracy,  on  certain  conditions."  The 
king  could  not  overlook  this  political  heterodoxy,  even  in  a  foreign 
divine,  but  caused  the  work  of  Parens,  which  is  a  very  judicious  ex- 
position, to  be  burnt  at  London  by  the  common  hangman,  and  to  be 
condemned  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms  by  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. Dr  David  Owen  was  engaged  to  answer  the  book,  which  he 
did  in  a  publication,  entitled,  ^*  Anti  Pareus  sen  Determinatio  de  jure 
regie."  Philip  Pareus  defended  his  &ther,  in  a  work  in  which  he 
maintained,  ^^  that  there  is  not  at  present  in  Christendom  a  king  or 
sovereign  prince  who  is  really  king,  that  is  entirely  absolute,  and 
having  none  but  God  above  him ;  but  that  they  are  only  conventional 
kmgSy  against  whom  the  inferior  magistrates  may  revolt,  if  they  do 
not  keep  the  convention  to  which  they  are  bound."    James  needed 
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not  have  been  so  angry.  He  might  have  found  much  less  digestible 
doctrine  than  this,  in  the  work  of  his  illustrious  preceptor,  '^  De  Jure 
Regni  inter  Scotos."— Fw/e  Aikin**  Life  ofSelden  and  Usher,  p.  422. 


NOTE  XIII. 

AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  MODE  OF  DIVIDING  THE  APOSTLE's  REASONS 

FOR  CIVIL  OBEDIENCE. 

Atterbury,  in  his  celebrated  '^  Concio  ad  Clerum,"  after  quoting  the 
Greek  words,  adds,  ^  Qui  restiterint  sibi  ipsis  pemiciem  accersent, 
commissi  facinoris  psnas  luent.  Kpifutros  nomine  non  feteme  tantum 
pfens  significantur  a  Deo  aliquando  exigendffi ;  sed  et  ilia  etiam  sup- 
plicia  quibus  in  hac  vita  coercentur  improbi.  Eo  sensu  in  sacris 
scriptoribus  usitata  frequentius  et  trita  vox.  Luc  xxiii.  40 ;  xxiv. 
20;  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  34;  1  Pet.  iv.  17 ;  Apoc.  xviii.  20,  ut  hie  loci  etiam 
accipiatur  suadet  certe  apostolici  et  aigumenti  et  orationis  nexus. 
^  Qui  resistunt  ipsi  sibi  damnationem  acquirunt :  Nam  principes  non 
sunt  timori  boni  operis  sed  mali,' "  Sec. — Concio  ad  Clerum  Londinen* 
semy  a  Fraitcisoo  Atterbury^  8,  T.  P.  Lond.  1709.  '  They  that  resist 
shall  bring  destruction  upon  themselves,  shall  suffer  the  punishment 
of  their  crime.  By  the  word  Kptfiaros  are  signified  not  only  eternal 
punishments  to  be  one  day  inflicted  by  God,  but  likewise  those  penal 
sanctions  whereby  wicked  persons  are  awed  and  restrained  in  this  life. 
In  that  sense  the  word  is  very  often  and  commonly  used  by  the  sa- 
cred writers,  and  certainly  the  connexion  both  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment and  discourse,  direct  us  to  understand  it  so  here  also.  ^  They 
who  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation,  for  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  eviL" ' 

^'  The  apostle,"  says  Bishop  Shsrlock,  "  uses  a  second  argument  to 
enforce  his  doctrine  laid  down  at  first  in  the  words  of  the  text,  '  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.'  And  here  the  first  doubt 
is  where  the  argument  begins ;  for  the  words  immediately  following 
those  last  treated  of,  may  either  be  taken  as  the  first  of  the  second 
aigument,  or  as  a  farther  conclusion  drawn  from  the  first :  ^  And  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.'  If  they  who  resist 
the  powers  do  resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  it  may  certainly  be  affirm- 
ed, by  evident  consequence,  that  they  who  resist  shall  receive  to 
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themselves  damnation :  so  evident  a  consequence,  that  it  can  lose  no- 
thing of  its  force,  though  these  words  should  not  be  understood  to 
contain  it,  but  should  be  taken  as  introducing  a  new  argument,  as, 
upon  the  whole,  I  incline  to  think,  they  ought  to  be  taken.  For  the 
words  immediately  following  contain  a  reason  of  something  going  be- 
fore :  ^  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil ;'  but 
this  will  not  prove  that  all  who  resist  shall  be  damned,  for  rulers  are 
not  the  judges  or  the  cause  of  damnation :  but  if  we  understand  the 
apostle  in  these  words,  *•  all  who  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation,'  as  entering  on  a  new  topic,  and  setting  forth  the  certain 
evil  consequences  which,  even  in  this  life,  should  attend  the  seditious, 
who  would  render  themselves  justly  obnoxious  to  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  be  liable  to  their  censure,  it  then  very  properly  follows, 
^  for  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.'  To  show 
that  the  language  in  the  original  admits  of  this  sense,  or  that  the  pre- 
sent division  of  verses  is  no  authority  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  a 
labour  I  may  well  save  myself  in  this  audience."  (The  Benchers  of 
the  Temple.) — SherJock'tt  Discourses^  toI.  iii.  pp.  310,  311. 

Koppb's  note  is  short,  but  good  :  '^  VLpipa  \afAffaif€tpf  t.  q.  Kpiv^aOaiy 
Jac.  iii.  1 ;  Matth.  xxiii.  14  :>— ^ovroipy  ma  culpa  ;  Kpifuh  poens  turn 
a  magistratibus  turn  alia  rationo,  Deo  ipso  infligemkB :  nnde  etiam  ver- 
sus Stius  his  arete  jungendus :  pvnientury  nam  ad  id  constituH  sunt 
magistratusy  ut  pcenis  coerceant  malos," — Koppe^  Nov.  fist,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  181, 182. — ^  Kpifux  \afifiav€tp  is  the  same  as  Kpiv^vBaiy  James  iii.  1. 
iavTots  by  their  own  fault. — Kp^/ta,  punishments  inflicted  by  the  magi- 
strates— and  in  another  point  of  view  by  God  himself— whence  also 
the  3d  verse  is  to  be  closely  joined  to  this,  ''  They  shall  be  punished, 
for  for  this  purpose  are  magistrates  appointed,  that  they  should 

punish  the  wicked."' 

Whitby  takes  the  same  view  of  the  connexion : — 'Eavrois  K/Hfui 

'kjp^vTOh  ^*'  They  shall  be  sentenced,  punished,  and  condemned  for  it 
by  the  magistrates."  To  this  sense  the  connexion  inclines,  '^  They 
shall  receive  sentence  or  punishment"  (from  the  rulers),  '^  for  rulers 
are  a  terror  to  evil  doers."  Whitby  in  loc, — Bucer,  in  his  excellent 
^'  Metaphrasis  et  Ennaratio,  in  Epis.  ad  Rom."  gives  the  same  exposi  • 
tion.— P.  561.  Fol.  Bas.  1562. 

John  Walker  of  Dublin,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  acute  critic,  in  his 
^'  Remarks  corrective  of  occasional  mistranslation  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  sacred  Scripture,"  observes,  **  In  Rom.  xiii.  2,"  where  we 
read,  ^^  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation^'*  we 
ought  to  read,  '^  shall  receive  to  themselves  yu<<^^/  /  and  the  judg- 
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ment  immediately  intended  is  that '  wrath'  spoken  of  in  the  4th  and 
6th.  Teraes,  which  earthly  mien  are  designed  to  execute  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil." — Walkers  Essays  and  Correspondence^  vol.  iL  p.  61* 
Lond.  1838. 


NOTE  XIV. 

EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

It  desenres  to  he  remarked,  that  the  hody  of  the  civil  law,  which 
the  Roman  magistrates  administered,  still  forms  the  substance  of  the 
laws  of  ail  modem  civilized  nations,  and  that  generally  the  Roman 
rule  was  the  chief  extender  of  civilization  in  the  ancient  world.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  terms  it "  that  grand  monument  of  human  wisdom," 
and  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  ^'  this  jurisprudence  preserved 
personal  liberty  at  Rome,  when  political  liberty  was  wholly  gone — 
always  mitigating,  often  controlling  the  imperial  despotism.  There 
are  fewer  instances  of  oppressive  proceeding  by  law  (and  nothing  was 
done  there  but  by  law,  where  it  was  not  military  execution),  in  the 
despotism  of  imperial  Rome,  than  in  any  nation  enslaved  or  free  that 
has  been  known  in  the  world." — ''  The  system  of  Grotius  is  in  a  very 
great  degree  generally,  and  in  its  parts  also,  foimded  on  the  civil  law 
of  Rome.'''^Wildes  Preliminary  Lecture,    Edin.  1791. 

^  The  laws  of  all  nations,"  says  Lord  Holt,  ''  are  doubtless  raised 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  civil  law,  as  all  governments  are  sprung  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire." — '^  Notwithstanding  the  different 
forms  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  the  great  variety  of  their 
political  and  judicial  systems,  the  civil  law  has  obtained  either  a  ge- 
neral or  a  partial  admittance  into  the  jurisprudence  of  almost  all  of 
them ;  and  where  it  has  been  least  favourably  received,  it  has  been 
pronounced  a  collection  of  written  wisdom.  This  could  not 'have 
happened,  if  it  had  not  been  deeply  and  extensively  grounded  on 
principles  of  justice  and  equity,  applicable  to  the  public  and  private 
concerns  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  situation." — '^  The 
short  but  very  learned  treatise  of  Arthur  Duck,  De  usu  et  auetoritate 
juris  Civilis  in  Dominiis  principum  Christianorumy  conveys  in  elegant 
language  and  a  pleasing  manner,  complete  information  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  civil  law  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  modem  state  of  Europe." — Butlers  Hone  Juridical  Philological 
and  Biographical  Worksy  voL  ii.  pp.  64-77*     8vo.    Tx>ud.  18i7» 

R 
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**  The  syttem  of  Soman  jarisprudenoe  has  for  many  centttries  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  conapicuous  monuments  of  human  wia- 
dom  and  genius ;  and  its  powerful  influence  on  modem  legislation,  has 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every  civilized  nation  of  Europe. 
Although  it  has  long  ceased  to  retain  the  full  authority  of  written 
law,  it  can  never  cease  to  attract  the  notice,  and  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  lawyers  who  are  capable  of  ascending  to  this  clear  and  copi- 
ous fountain  of  juridical  knowledge." — Introduction  to  the  Study  qf 
Oiml  Lawy  by  David  Irving^  LL.D.j  p.  1.  Lond.  1837. — A  work  full 
of  curious  and  accurate  information.  The  general  reader  will  find  an 
interesting  view  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  in  the  44th  chapter  of 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  Lb  a  subject  of 
regret  thai  the  study  of  civil,  i.  s.  the  Roman  law,  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ceased  to  be  a  part  of  a  liberal  education  in  this  countiy,  as  it 
once  was,  and  as  it  still  is,  as  Dr  Irving  remarks,  ^'  in  those  countries 
most  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  solidity  of  their  erudition."-— 
«« Nothing,"  says  a  French  writer,  quoted  by  Dr  Jortin,  ^  is  more 
proper  to  form  the  mind  and  manners  than  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law.  Eveiy  one  who  is  of  any  considerable  rank  in  life,  ought  to 
have  perused  once  at  least  the  institutions  and  the  code  of  Justinian." 
«<  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  adds  the  doctor,  ^  and  I  add  to  these  the 
Theodosiaa  code,  for  the  light  which  it  gives  to  ecclesiastical  histoiy." 
—JarHn's  TractSy  vol.  i.  p.  437.    Lond.  1790. 


NOTE  XV. 

THE  LAWS  OF  THB  ROMAN  QOVBRNMENT  RESPECTING  RELIGION 

NOT  OBLIGATORY  ON  CHRISTIANS. 

The  two  extracts  which  follow,  the  first  from  a  Church  of  England 
divine — and  the  second  fix)m  a  diasenting  minister,  both  of  them  able 
and  sealous  advocates  for  their  respective  peculiarities  of  creed  and 
usage,  confirm  and  illustrate  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  exposition,  as 
to  ihBjIrwt  of  the  limits,  within  which  the  law  of  civil  obedience  was 
obligatory  on  the  Roman  Christians. 

WSLLS. 

*^  I  think  we  cannot  have  a  better  comment,  and  one  of  more  au- 
thority on  St  Paul's  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  in  thb  place,  than  that 
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we  haye  given  qb  by  S.  Polycarp  (who  convened  with  the  apostles), 
and  which  is  set  down  in  the  account  of  8.  Polycarp  s  martyrdom^ 
num.  10.  His  words  aie  theee :  ^tdtdayfuBa  yap  apxait  koi  tfowrtats 
inro  rov  Ocov  rcnoyfAciwuf  rifoip  Kara  to  wpooJiKoVf  THN  MH  BAAIITOY* 
SAN  HMA2,  airo/icycfty.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  S.  Poljcarp 
had  here  respect  particularly  to  this  place  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, taking  from  it  these  words,  t^truut  vno  rov  &€ov  rerayfttpotg* 
Whence  it  follows,  that  S.  Polycarp  understood  St  Paul  to  teach  in 
this  place,  that  y^e  should  render  to  the  powers  and  authorities  or- 
dained of  God  Tifujv  Kara  to  KpoariKovy  due  honour^  namely,  ttjv  fuf 
jSXamrovaay  rjiJMSy  such  as  is  not  hurtful  to  us.  For  our  R.  R.  and 
learned  Diocesan  has  given  us  the  true  meaning  of  S.  Polycarp,  in  ad- 
joining this  last  clause,  by  way  of  explication,  by  rendering  this  pas- 
sage thus,  *  ALL  due  honour  such  only  excepted  as  would  be  hurtful 
to  ourselves' :  t.  e.  hurtful  (not  to  our  temporal  or  bodily  state,  for 
8.  Polycarp  was  then  going  to  pay  passive  obedience  even  to  death, 
but)  to  our  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  viz.  by  denying  Christ  (or 
the  like)  which  was  what  the  proconsul  demanded  of  8.  Polycarp. 
Accordingly  the  learned  Dr  Cave  well  renders  the  forecited  passage 
thus :  Ali  that  due  honour  and  reverence^  that  is  not  f>refudicial  and 
contrary  to  the  precepts  qf  reiigion.*' — Wells'  Help  for  the  More  Easy 
Understanding  <^St  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  BomanSy  p.  103.  4to.  Loud. 
1711. 

MIOAIAH  TOWOOOD. 

^'  The  subjection  to  higher  powers  and  obedience  to  magistrates, 
which  the  Scriptures  enjoin  upon  Christians,  relates  only  to  civil,  not 
at  all  to  religious  matters ;  for  this  obvious  reason  that  the  mag^ 
trate  at  that  time  was  every  where  Pagan.  The  apostles,  therefore, 
instead  of  paying  or  exhorting  Christians  to  pay  any  subjection  to 
him  in  religious  affairs,  strenuously  exhorted  them  to  renounce  and 
disavow  it,  to  ^  come  out  from  among  them  and  be  separate.'  They 
were  every  where  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church. 

^^  Christianity  is  so  far  from  enjoining,  that  it  actually  forbids  obe- 
dience to  civil  governors  in  all  things  of  a  religious  nature.  It  com- 
mands us  to  ^  call  no  man  upon  earth  father  or  master,'  t.  e.  to  ac- 
knowledge no  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  any  in  matters  of  religion ; 
but  to  remember  that  One,  one  only  is  our  master  and  lawgiver,  even 
Christ. 

"  All  the  powers  or  authority  which  the  Scriptures  give  the  ma- 
gistrate, relates  only,  and  can  relate  only,  to  things  of  a  civil  na- 
ture, but  cannot  at  all  relate  to  thing«  of  worship  and  religion. 
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This  can  never  be  contested,  because  the  magistrate  at  the  time 
when  the  Scriptures  were  written,  and  for  near  three  hundred 
years  after,  was  Infidel  or  Pagan.  St  Paul,  therefore,  by  commanding 
us  ^  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,'  and  '  to  obey  magistrates  for 
conscience'  sake^  because  they  are  the  ministers  of  God  for  good,' 
does  not  in  the  least  require  our  obedience  to  their  decrees  as  to  cere- 
monies or  forms  of  worship,  or  our  confotmity  to  their  establish- 
ments in  things  of  a  religious  nature.    No :  St  Paul  himself  was  a 
zealous  non-conformist.  He  was  accused  of  the  heinous  sin  of  schism, 
by  that  great  champion  of  the  Pagan  Ephesian  church  Demetrius, 
the  shiine-maker  to  the  goddess  Diana;  and  so  far  was  this  great 
apostle  from  *•  submitting  himself  to  eyery  ordinance  of  man,'  that  he 
was  publicly  charged  with  having  ^  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  almost 
throughout  all  Asia,  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  people'  from 
the  then  established  religion,  ^  saying  that  they  be  no  gods  which 
are  made  with  hands/    And  when  certain  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics  encountered  him  at  Athens,  and  brought 
him  to  Areopagus,  that  they  might  know  what  that  new  doctrine 
was  whereof  he  spoke,  he  entered  on  his  subject  with  a  spirited,  un- 
qualified protest  against  the  established  religion  of  the  state.    '  Ye 
men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious/ 
So  that,  though  St  Paul  knew  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God,  he  also  knew  that  these  powers  were  confined  to  those  civil 
puiposes,  for  which  society  was  instituted,  that  the  magistrate  was 
to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil ;  and  therefore,  so  fiir  was 
St  Paul  fix>m  extending  this  authority  of  the  powers  that  be  over  the 
rights  of  conscience  or  private  judgment,  that  he  made  it  the  grand 
scope  of  his  labours,  as  did  all  the  other  apostles  by  their  preaching 
and  their  lives,  to  persuade  and  draw  off  fram  the  established  forms 
of  worship,  and  to  convince  them  that  in  these  affairs  there  was  one 
Kitig  only  and  one  Lord,  to  whom  their  homage  alone  was  due,  even 
Jesus,  who  by  lus  sufferings  had  merited  this  high  honour,  and  to 
whom  alone  God  had  commanded  that  in  things  of  religion  ^  eveiy 
knee  shall  bow.' " — Towffootfs  Distent  from  the  Church  qf  England JuUy 
Just^Ud^  Pp.  11  and  241,  242.    Lond.  1811. 
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NOTE  XVI. 
Bisnop  hoadly's  conclusions  prom  Paul's  assertion  of  his 

CIVIL  RIGHTS. 

^  Can  any  one  think  that  these  passages  were  recorded  for  nothing, 
bat  to  serve  for  an  embellishment  of  St  Paul's  story  ?  Or  can  any 
one  think  that  St  Paul  had  a  regard  to  his  own  particular  worldly  in- 
terest in  these  parts  of  his  conduct ;  he  that  had  suffered,  and  knew 
that  he  was  to  suifer,  much  greater  hardships  ?  He  that  was  ready 
to  give  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  and  to  follow  his  Mas- 
ter through  all  indignities,  and  all  persecutions,  when  the  glory  of 
Ood  should  call  him  to  it  ?  No,  it  was  something  more  than  his  own 
part  in  this  world  which  engaged  him  to  show  himself  after  this  man- 
ner ;  for  this  he  could  with  the  greatest  ease  have  neglected.  But 
the  happiness  of  humane  society,  and  the  good  estate  of  the  inferior 
part  of  mankind,  moved  his  soul  to  a  generous  indignation  against 
every  thing  in  government  which  savoured  of  tyranny ;  and  kindled 
in  his  breast  a  zeal  for  every  thing  which  it  was  fit  for  subjects  to 
enjoy.  Let  us  therefore  see  if  his  behaviour  will  not  lead  us  to  some 
useful  and  important  thoughts,  relating  to  Christians  incorporated  in 
civil  societies. 

'^  1.  I  need  not  take  particular  notice  that  St  Paul  thought  it  not 
beneath  a  Christian,  and  an  apostle,  to  concern  himself  with  his  rights 
and  privileges,  as  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Roman  state.  He  knew  as 
well  as  any  since  his  time,  that  he  belonged  to  a  city  above,  whose « 
builder  is  God ;  he  knew  that  his  chief  concern  was  eternity  and  hea- 
ven ;  he  knew  that  no  tyrannical  magistrate  could  rob  him  of  his  in- 
nocence, or  of  his  salvation :  and  yet,  he  considered  himself  likewise  as 
a  member  of  humane  society,  and  acted  the  part  of  one  who  had  a  just 
sense  of  the  privileges  of  his  citizenship  here  on  earth,  as  well  as  of  that 
citizenship  in  hearen,  which  he  speaks  of  to  the  Philippians  and  Kphe- 
sians.  And  why  should  it  be  thought  unworthy  of  any  other  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  to  imitate  so  great  an  example,  in  the  same  great 
concern  for  the  good  of  humane  society  ?    To  proceed, 

**  2.  Let  St  Paul  himself  answer  all  those  who  have  on  his  autho- 
rity pretended  to  exalt  the  executive  power  above  all  laws;  and 
above  the  very  ends  of  that  office  for  which  they  were  instituted.  He, 
it  is  plain,  knew  nothing  of  this  :  nor  did  he  carry  the  obligation  of 
a  quiet  submission  to  any  such  instances  as  were  contrary  to  the  de-' 
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sign  of  that  office.  Let  them  learn  from  himself,  tliat  when  he  speaks 
highly  of  the  magistrates,  it  is  of  such  who  are  gods  indeed,  in  hu- 
mane society ;  such  as  maintain  the  character  and  dignity  of  their 
station  hy  answering  the  ends  of  it ;  and  that  when  they  descend  to 
invade  the  privileges  they  were  ordained  to  guard,  he  knew  no  such 
profound  respect  to  be  due  to  them.  Let  them  learn  from  him,  that 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  State  were  above  the  executive  power ;  and 
that  mere  authority  of  the  magistrate  could  not  make  that  law,  which 
was  against  the  written  laws ;  or  oblige  him  to  comply  with  what  was 
injurious  to  his  civil  privileges.  Let  them  learn  from  him,  that  he 
understood  not  his  Master  s  doctrine  concerning  the  governors  of  this 
world,  to  extend  beyond  the  privileges  and  happinesB  of  the  governed 
society ;  and  that  he  himself,  in  his  own  doctrine  delivered  in  other 
places,  meant  nothing  contrary  to  these.  Let  them  learn  from  his 
practice,  which  is  certainly  the  best  Interpreter  of  his  own  doctrine, 
and  that  of  his  Master  and  fellow-apostles,  that  when  he  saith  *  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ;'  and 
that  when  his  great  Master  acknowledges  the  power  of  Pilate  to  be 
from  above,  no  more  could  be  meant,  than  that  it  was  agreeable  to 
God's  will  that  some  persons  should  be  invested  with  power  for  the 
good  of  humane  society ;  not  that  God  had  made  them  unoontroUable 
in  acting  against  his  commission,  and  to  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Let  them  learn  that  when  St  Paul  commanded  respect,  and 
forbid  opposition  to  the  higher  powers;  and  that  when  St  Peter  com- 
manded the  same  subjection  both  to  the  supreme  and  deputed  magis- 
trates, they  were  considered  as  acting  the  best  part  in  the  world ;  and 
nothing  intended  by  this,  to  oblige  subjects  to  a  quiet  submission  to 
such  illegal  and  unjust  conduct,  as  affects  and  shakes  the  universal 
happiness.    And, 

'^  3.  If  they  still  repeat  the  old  question,  who  shall  judge  of  the 
invasion  of  privileges  ?  Let  the  same  St  Paul  answer  them,  who  in. 
the  capacity  of  a  subject  more  than  once  ia  recorded  (in  the  short 
history  we  have  of  his  actions)  to  have  presumed  to  judge  concerning 
his  own  privileges,  against  the  invasion  of  the  magistrate ;  and  to 
have  done  this  as  by  a  right  belonging  to  every  member  of  the  same 
society.  His  Christianity  did  not  make  him  forget  that  he  was  a  Ro- 
man :  and,  as  a  Roman,  he  judged  that  he  had  the  privileges  of  a  Ro- 
man :  and  these  his  Christianity  did  not  oblige  him  to  give  up  to  any 
mortal,  as  long  as  he  could  with  honour  keep  them.  The  possibility 
of  his  mistaking  in  this,  in  which  he  acted  not  as  an  apostle,  was  no 
aigument  to  him  against  this  right ;  nor  did  the  weakness  of  other 
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men's  judgments  prevail  with  him,  not  to  set  them  an  example  of  judg- 
ing in  the  like  circumstances. 

^  What  confusion,  what  disorder,  say  some,  must  ensue,  if  suhjects 
be  allowed  to  judge  oonoeming  the  inyasion  of  their  rights  and  priri- 
leges  ?  But  let  them  believe  St  Paul  for  once,  that  much  more  mi- 
sery must  ensue  upon  humane  society,  if  it  be  a  settled  point  that  the 
executive  powers  may  absolutely,  and  without  control,  detennine 
what  they  please  concerning  the  inferior  part  of  the  world.  If  any 
one  ask  where  he  saith  this,  I  answer,  his  behaviour  speaks  it  aloud ; 
for  he  never  would  have  acted  the  part  which  he  did,  could  he  have 
thought  it  more  for  the  public  good  that  subjects  should  give  up  all 
their  judgments  to  the  determination  of  their  magistrates,  than  that 
they  should  judge  concerning  the  violation  of  their  common  rights 
after  the  best  manner  they  could.  Let  not  men,  therefore,  foiget 
modesty  so  much  as  to  laugh  out  of  countenance  this  right  of  judg- 
ing in  subjects,  which  St  Paul  himself  claimed  merely  as  he  was  a 
subject. 

*^  4.  Let  those  leam  it  from  St  Pftul,  who  will  not  learn  it  from 
others,  that  rights  and  privfleges,  liberty  and  property,  and  the  like, 
are  not  words  fitted  only  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  to  fo- 
ment disturbances  in  society;  but  that  they  are  things  worth  contending 
for.  Some  may  think  (unless  respect  to  an  apostle  a  little  divert  them 
from  it)  what  great  matter  if  St  Paul  had  borne  a  little  scouiging  ? 
Or  why  could  not  he  pass  over  the  injuries  offered  him  by  his  gover- 
nors? To  which  I  kntfw  no  better  answer  than  this,  that  his  beli»- 
viour  was  what  it  was,  merely  because  they  were  magistrates,  i,  s. 
because  it  was  a  case  not  of  concern  to  himself  only,  but  to  humane 
society.  For  he  could  bear,  and  pass  by  injuries  as  well  as  any  man ; 
and  had  they  been  private  persons  who  had  offered  him  the  same  in- 
dignities, I  doubt  not  he  had  borne  them  without  any  return  but  that 
of  forgiveness. 

^  But  when  the  civil  privileges  of  that  society  to  which  he  belonged 
were  invaded  by  those  whose  duty  and  profession  it  was  to  maintain 
them,  he  thought  it  a  just  occasion  to  show  his  sense  of  so  great  an 
evil,  though  it  immediately  touched  only  himself.  The  consideration 
of  the  character  and  office  of  those  who  offered  the  injuries,  was  so 
for  from  determining  him  to  pass  them  over  with  sOenoe  (according 
to  some  men's  way  of  aiguing)  tliat  it  was  the  very  thing  that  made 
him  look  upon  them  not  as  private  injuries,  but  with  a  resentment 
due  to  injuries  of  a  public  and  universal  concern.  And  however  some 
may  ridicule  the  liberties  of  subjects,  St  Paul,  it  is  plain,  was  for 
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Btanding  fast,  not  only  in  the  liberty  with  wliich  Christ  had  made- 
him  free  from  the  Jewish  Liw  of  ceremonies,  Qal.  v.  2 ;  but  also  in 
that  liberty  with  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  Roman  state, 
liad  made  him  free  from  oppression  and  tyranny.    For, 

'*  6.  It  is  another  observation  which  we  may  make  from  his  exam- 
ple, that  he  thought  the  end  of  written  laws  to  be  the  security  of  the 
subject,  against  any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  executive  power ; 
and  that  this  could  not  be,  unless  the  executive  were  governed  by 
these  laws  as  well  as  the  subject.  If  this  had  not  been  his  opinion, 
it  had  been  frivolous  for  him  to  have  urged  his  privileges  founded 
upon  the  laws ;  by  urging  of  which  he  plainly  implies,  that  they 
were  the  measure  of  the  magistrate's  behaviour  towards  the  subject. 
And  I  hope  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  like  establishments.  But  how 
contrary  is  this  to  the  maxims  of  some  who  make  the  laws  insignificant 
trifles,  and  place  the  will  of  the  executive  power  above  them ;  de- 
claring that  otherwise  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  government  ? 
By  which  word  they  generally  seem  to  understand  something  beyond 
such  a  government  as  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed  society.  How 
contrary  is  this  to  such  as  make  written  laws  only  an  encroachment 
upon  the  absolute  power  instituted  by  God ;  and  study  to  make  their 
power  as  contemptible  as  they  can,  that  the  necessity  of  absolute 
monarchy  may  the  better  appear;  and  boast  of  their  servioes  this 
way,  as  if  they  were  of  the  greatest  importance  ? 

If  these  notions  be  embraced,  what  must  be  thought  of  St  Paul  un- 
der the  Roman  state,  who  thought  it  lus  happiness  to  have  rights  and 
privileges  settled  by  written  laws?  What  must  we  think  of  the 
wisest  nations  in  former  times,  who  could  devise  no  greater  security 
against  oppression  and  unhappiness  in  societies,  than  laws  ?  And  if 
we  come  home  to  ourselves,  what  must  we  think  of  the  envied  con- 
stitution under  which  we  live,  and  by  the  virtue  and  power  of  laws, 
all  enjoy  the  chief  happiness  that  human  life  can  wish  for  ?  What 
must  we  think  of  that  revolution  in  which  high  and  low  so  unani- 
mously joined,  chiefly  to  rescue  our  laws  from  a  dispensing  power ; 
and  to  divest  the  executive  from  all  pretences  to  a  superiority  over 
the  legislature  ?  And  what  must  we  think  of  those  magistrates,  whom 
the  present  age  beholds  with  veneration,  and  ages  to  come  will  remon- 
ber  with  eternal  honour ;  who,  though  commissioned  by  the  supreme 
executive  power,  yet  acknowledge  no  rule  of  their  conduct  but  what 
is  prescribed  to  them  by  the  legislative ;  and  account  it  their  chiefost 
glory  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  as  they  are  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  V—Hoadlyt  Sermon  on  Acts  xxii.  26.    Measurei  qf  8tUh 
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missum  to  the  Cwil  Magistrate  considereiy  pp.  214-220.    8vo.    Lond. 
1718. 


NOTE  XVII. 

JUSTIFIABLE  NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  MILITARY  LAW. 

I  refer  to  the  trial  of  Captain  Thomas  Aitchison  and  Lieutenant 
Dawson,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  were  tried  by  a  general  court- 
martial  at  Malta,  in  consequence  of  having  requested  to  be  exonerated 
from  firing  Patteraro  salutes,  and  tolling  a  Roman  Catholic  bell  for 
the  church  and  image-rites  of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  For  this  of- 
fence they  were  sentenced  to  be  cashiered ;  and  the  sentence  was  con- 
firmed at  the  Horse  Guards.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  a  majority  of  that  House  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  sentence,  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  military  discipline. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land by  one,  who,  notwithstanding  the  dissevering  influence  of  late 
events,  will  not  be  dissatisfied  that  I  still  call  him  my  esteemed  friend 
— John  Campbbll,  Esq.  of  Carbrook ;  and  made  the  basis  of  amotion, 
^'  That  the  Yejgerable  Assembly  ought  to  address  his  Majesty,  as  the 
father  of  all  his  people,  praying  him  to  take  measures  for  securing  to 
Protestant  officers  and  soldiers  the  same  protection  which  is  afforded 
to  their  fellow-soldiers  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.** 
This  seems  moderate  enough.  But  the  motion  was  lost — a  majority 
of  "  the  Venerable  Assembly"  judging  it  unfii  for  them  to  interfere 
in  such  a  matter.  Such  a  motion  would  have  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess if  made  now.  How  this  happens,  we  do  not  inquire. — Trial  of 
Captain  Thomas  Aitchison,  Lond*  1825. — Substance  qf  a  Speech  by 
John  Campbell^  Esq.  of  Carbrook^  in  the  General  Assembly,    Edin.  1827. 


NOTE  XVIII. 

« 

A  CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RELIGION,  A  USURPATION  OP  THE 

PREROGATIVE  OF  CHRIST. 

HILTON. 

^^  Christ  hath  a  government  of  his  own,  sufficient  of  itself  to  all 
his  ends  and  purposes  in  governing  his  church,  but  much  different 
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from  that  of  the  civil  magistrate:  and  the  difference  principally 
consists  in  this  veiy  thing,  that  it  governs  not  hy  outward  force,  and 
that  for  two  reasons : — Firtty  Because  it  deals  only  with  the  inward 
man  and  his  actions,  which  are  all  spiritual,  and  to  outward  force  not 
liahle.  Secondly^  To  show  us  the  divine  excellence  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  able,  without  worldly  force,  to  subdue  all  the  powers  and 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  are  upheld  by  outward  force  only. 

*'  That  the  inward  man  is  nothing  else  but  the  inward  part  of  man, 
his  understanding  and  his  will ;  and  that  his  actions  thenoe  proceed- 
ing,  yet  not  simply  thence,  but  from  the  work  of  divine  grace  upon 
them,  axe  the  whole  matter  of  religion  under  the  gospel,  will  appear 
plainly  by  considering  what  that  religion  is, — ^whence  we  shall  per- 
ceive, yet  more  plainly,  that  it  cannot  be  forced.  What  erangelical 
religion  Is^  is  told  in  two  words — faith  and  charity,  or  belief  and  prac- 
tice. That  both  these  flow,  either,  the  one  from  the  understanding, 
the  other  from  the  will,  or  both  jointly  frt>m  both,  once  indeed  natu- 
rally freej  but  now  only  as  they  are  regenerate,  and  wrought  on  by 
divine  grace,  is  in  part  evident  to  common  sense  and  principles  un- 
questioned, the  rest  by  Scripture.  Concerning  our  belief,  Matt.  zyL 
17,  *  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.'  Concerning  our  practice,  as  it  is  religious,  and 
not  merely  civil,  Gal.  t.  22, 23,  and  other  places,  declare  it  to  be  '  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit'  only.  Nay,  our  whole  practical  duty  in  raligion 
is  contained  in  charity,  or  the  love  of  €h)d  and  our  neighbour,  no  way 
to  be  forced,  yet  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law ;  that  is  to  say,  our 
whole  practice  in  religion.  I^  then,  both  our  belief  and  practice, 
which  comprehend  our  whole  religion,  flow  from  fiioulties  of  the  in- 
ward man,  free  and  unconstrained  of  themselves  by  naturo,  and  our 
practice  not  only  from  faculties  endued  with  freedom,  but  from  love 
and  charity  besides,  incapable  of  force,  and  all  these  things  by  trans- 
gression lost,  but  renewed  and  regenerated  in  us  by  the  power  and 
gift  of  God  alone :  how  can  such  religion  as  this  admit  of  force  from 
man,  or  force  be  any  way  applied  to  such  religion,  especially  under 
the  free  ofier  of  grace  in  the  gospel,  but  it  must  forthwith  frustrate, 
and  make  of  no  efiiect,  both  the  religion  and  the  gospel?  And  that 
to  compel  outward  profession,  which  they  will  say,  perhaps,  ought  to 
be  compelled,  though  inward  religion  cannot,  is  to  compel  hypocriqr, 
not  to  advance  roligion,  shall  yet,  though  of  itself  dear  enough,  be 
era  the  conclusion  further  manifest. 

^  The  other  reason  why  Christ  rejects  outward  force  in  the  goveni- 
ment  of  hb  church,  is,  as  1  said  before,  to  show  us  the  divine  ex- 
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cellence  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  able,  without  worldly  force,  to 
subdue  all  the  powers  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  are  upheld 
by  outward  force  only,  by  which  to  uphold  religion,  otherwise  than 
to  defend  the  religious  from  outward  violence,  is  no  service  to  Christ 
or  his  kingdom,  but  rather  a  disparagement,  and  degrades  it  from  a 
divine  and  spiritual  kingdom  to  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  which  he 
denies  it  to  be,  because  it  needs  not  force  to  confirm  it,  John  xvii.  S6« 
^  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight, 
that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews.'  This  proves  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  not  governed  by  outward  force,  as  being  none  of  this 
world,  whose  kingdoms  are  maintained  all  by  force  only ;  and  yet 
disproves  not  that  a  Christian  commonwealth  may  defend  itself  against 
outward  force,  in  the  cause  of  religion  as  well  as  in  any  other,  though 
Christ  himself  coming  purposely  to  die  for  us  would  not  be  so  de- 
fended; 1  Cor.  L  27>  ^  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty.'  Then,  surely,  he 
hath  not  chosen  the  force  of  this  world  to  subdue  conscience  and  con- 
scientious men,  who,  in  this  world,  are  counted  weakest :  but  rather 
conscience  as  being  weakest,  to  subdue  and  regulate  force,  his  adver- 
sary, not  lus  aid  or  instrument,  in  governing  the  church :  2  Cor.  x. 
3-6.  ^  For  though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the 
flesh:  for  the  weapons  of  our  warfiure  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty, 
through  God,  to  the  pnUing  down  of  strong-holds,  and  casting  down 
imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalts  itself  against  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obe* 
dience  of  Christ ;  and  having  in  a  readiness  to  avenge  all  disobedience.' 
It  is  evident  by  the  first  and  second  verses  of  this  chapter — and  the 
apostle  here  speaks  of  that  spiritual  power  by  which  Christ  governs 
his  church — ^how  all-sufficient  it  is,  how  powerful  to  reach  the  con- 
science and  the  inward  man,  with  whom  it  chiefly  deals,  and  whom 
no  power  eke  can  deal  with.  In  comparison  of  which,  as  it  is  here 
thus  magnificently  described,  how  inefieotual  and  weak  is  outward 
force,  with  all  her  boisterous  tools,  to  the  shame  of  those  Christians, 
and  especially  those  Churchmen,  who,  to  the  exercising  of  church 
discipline,  never  cease  calling  on  the  civil  magistrate  to  interpose  his 
fleshly  force."— iftltoi»'«  Wwrks^  voL  i.  pp.  552,  653. 

BRADBURY. 

These  stately  elaborate  periods  contrast  somewhat  oddly,  but  not 
unpleasantly,  with  the  short,  pointed,  and  almost  epigrammatic  sen- 
tences of  Thomas  Bradbury,  a  zealous  non-conformist,  and  consistent 
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Whig  in  the  palmy  days  of  High  Churchism  and  Jacobitism.  ''  Christ 
has  not  subjected  his  empire  to  any  authority  but  his  own.  It  is  a 
scandal  and  a  blemish  to  talk  of  a  gospel  church,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished. *  Call  no  man  master  on  earth/  said  he  to  his  disciples : 
nay,  *  be  not  ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ.' 
Christianity  should  neither  invade  earthly  powers  and  governments, 
nor  suffer  itself  to  be  overruled  by  them.  Kings  and  princes  are 
called  to  let  the  work  of  God  alone,  and  be  far  from  thence.  Their 
statutes  and  edicts  about  religion  do  but  mix  iron  with  miry  clay. 
Christianity  gives  no  laws  to  governments,  and  was  designed  to  take 
none  from  them.  Our  Lord  leaves  *  to  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Ce- 
sar's,' and  he  has  made  a  claim  for  God  of  ^  the  things  that  are  God's.' 
He  will  not  have  his  doctrines  taught,  or  his  worship  guided  by  the 
commandments  of  men.  As  he  does  not  interfere  with  Cesar,  Cesar 
must  not  with  him.  «  •  *  *  «  Those  kings  do  not  reign  for 
him  but  against  him,  who  presume  to  meddle  with  the  ordinances 
which  he  has  left.  These  are  his  glory,  the  monuments  of  his  em^ 
pire  among  men,  and  a  pledge  of  his  returning  *  a  second  time  with- 
out sin  unto  salvation.'  He  gave  them  after  *  he  had  ascended  on 
high,  and  had  received  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  He  de- 
livered them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  apostles  whom  he  had  cho- 
sen ;  and  to  suppose  that  these  are  imperfect,  that  they  want  mend- 
ing by  the  learning  of  priests,  and  want  helping  by  the  power  of 
kings,  is  the  worst  way  of  denying  his  divinity.  Never  say  that  he 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  whose  religion  must  be  in  danger  without  the  as- 
sistance of  those  that  are  called  gods  upon  earth.  But  when  men 
have  reproached  the  wisdom  of  the  Saviour,  by  improving  upon  his 
appomtments,  they  can  have  no  confidence  in  his  power  to  defend 
them.  What  is  his  own  he  will  take  care  of,  and  has  done  so  in  all 
ages,  through  penal  laws  and  fiery  trials ;  but  what  is  the  device  of 
priests,  they  are  to  make  the  best  shift  fi>r,  they  can." — Bradbury  t 
Fifty-Four  Sermons^  vol.  iii.  pp.  125,  126;  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  Lond. 
1762. 

JOHN  WALKBR. 

The  following  interesting  passage  is  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
John  Walker,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be.  held  in  reputation,  notwithstanding  those  Infirmities  of 
temper  which  produced  to  himself  much  inconvenience,  and  to  the 
great  cause  some  damage, — for  the  noble  sacrifices  he  made  of  interest 
to  conscience,  in  giving  up  his  fellowship  in  the  College,  and  his 
hope  of  preferment  in  the  Established  Church, — and  for  the  many 
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luminous  and  impresaive  representations  of  the  grand  peculiarities  of 
the  method  of  salvation  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works,  especially 
in  his  Address  to  the  Methodists,  and  his  Letters  to  Alexander  Knox, 
Esq.: — 

«'  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that 
his  disciples  should  acknowledge  the  State  religion  as  theirs,  or  hold 
any  connexion  with  the  religious  Establishment  of  the  country.  If, 
as  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  they  are  allowed  the  undisturbed 
practice  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  abundant 
thankfulness  becomes  them.  If  they  should  not— patient  euffering. 
But  according  to  his  laws  akne^  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
are  they  called  to  regulate  their  religious  walk,  and  to  stand  uncon- 
nected with  any  religious  bodies,  under  whatever  name,  who  walk 
not  by  that  rule,  but  by  regulations  that  rest  on  the  wisdom  or  au- 
thority of  men.  If  this  were  the  duty  of  Christians  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  it  is  their  duty  now.  I  know  that  many  profes- 
sors think  it  a  wild  idea,  that  Christians  should  now  walk  as  they 
did  then;  and  certainly  ii  cannot  be  expected  of  persons  who 
have  believed  something  under  the  name  of  a  gospel,  difierent  from 
that  which  the  apostles  preached.  But  yihy  those  who  believe  the 
apostolic  gospel  should  not  still  walk  according  to  the  apostolic  rule, 
these  professors  will  find  it  hard  to  assign  any  reason,  unless  their 
indisposition  to  such  a  walk  be  reckoned  one. 

^  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  an  imperial  edict  had  been  sent  to  '  the 
saints  in  Christ  Jesus  who  were  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and 
deacons'  (the  overseers  and  servants)  of  that  Cliristian  church.  Let 
us  suppose  this  imperial  edict  announcing  to  them  that  the  Roman 
emperor  and  the  great  officers  of  his  court  had  become  Christians^ 
and  that,  in  his  zeal  for  the  gospel,  he  was  resolved  to  take  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  under  his  patronage ;  and  that  he  would  give  a  poli- 
tical sanction  to  the  Christians  at  Philippi,  and  would  recognize  some 
of  them  as  public  teachers  of  Christianity,  under  the  warrant  of  the 
StatSy — ^provided  they  would  adopt  a  certain  mode  of  regulations  in 
their  religious  exercises  and  conduct,  which  he  annexed  to  the  edict. 
Upon  such  a  supposition,  let  me  ask  what  would  have  been  the  an- 
swer of  the  church  at  Philippi  ?  Christian  reader !  Are  you  at  any 
loss  to  conjecture  ?  What  ought  it  to  have  been  but  this :  We  have 
received  firom  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  we  ought  to  walk 
and  to  please  God,  We  are  bound  by  our  allegiance  to  our  Divine 
Master,  to  holdfast  the  precepts  which  have  been  delivered  to  us  by 
his  inspired  servants.     We  arc  taught  by  them,  indeed,  to  suhtnit  our- 
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» 

le/oet  <o  tnery  ordinance  qfman^/or  the  Lord^g  sake;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  know  that  the  ordinance  of  human  mlers  extends  only  to 
matters  of  this  woHd^ — ^that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
that  by  his  lawe  alone  we  are  to  be  regelated  in  our  Christian  walk. 
If  the  Emperor  and  the  officers  of  his  court  have  been  given  to  be- 
lieye  his  gospel,  we  rejoice  in  the  grace  that  has  been  imparted  to 
them,  although  not  more  than  we  would  rejoice  if  we  heard  the  same 
thing  of  his  meanest  subjects — ^inasmuch  as  the  glory  of  Christ's 
church  consists  not  in  the  human  greatness  of  those  who  ate  added 
to  it.  We  desire  that  he  and  his  beUeving  courtiers  may  walk  ac- 
cording to  the  same  apostolic  rule  by  which  we  desire  to  abide ;  and 
in  the  place  of  which,  or  in  addition  to  which,  we  dare  not  to  receiTe 
any  other  rule.  We  hear  without  any  emotion,  but  that  of  surprisoy 
that  the  Emperor  is  resolved  to  patronize  the  religion  of  Christ  in  his 
imperial  capacity.  Witnesses  of  Christ,  we  think  it  needful  to  re- 
mind him  as  a  professing  brotlier,  that  all  the  wealth  of  his  treasuiy, 
or  the  power  of  his  kingdom,  cannot  make  one  Christian,  no  more 
than,  employed  in  opposition  to  our  Lord,  they  could  defeat  his  coun- 
sels or  overturn  his  government. 

^  That  such  as  this  would  have  been,  or  that  such  as  this  ought  to 
have  been,  the  reply  of  the  Philippian  church  to  such  a  proposal  as  I 
have  supposed,  I  am  in  my  judgment  and  conscience  persuaded :  and 
I  believe  others  will  feel  the  same  persuasion,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  clearness  with  which  they  discern  what  kind  of  body  an  aposto- 
lic church  was. 

"  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  a  po- 
litico-religious Establishment  to  the  present  day :  and  that,  amidst 
ever  so  great  corruptions  of  faith  and  practice  in  other  professors  of 
Christianity,  there  were  in  this  country  some  churches  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  purity  of  the  apostolic  fidth  was  preserved,  and  who  conti- 
nued to  walk  according  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  rule — '  fol- 
lowers of  the  churches  of  God  which  in  Judea  were  in  Christ  Jesus ;' 
1  Thess.-ii.  14.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  similar  proposal  were  now 
made  for  the  first  time^  by  the  government  of  this  country,  to  such 
churches:  and  let  those  who  are  spiritual  say,  would  they,  ought 
they  to  accede  to  it  ?  Ought  they  either  to  give  up  their  existing 
order,  for  the  purpose  of  coalescing  with  the  religion  of  the  state ;  or 
attempt  (as  I  vainly  did  for  some  time)  to  combine  the  observance 
of  their  existing  order  with  a  conformity  to  the  code  of  human  regu- 
lations, which  we  suppose  offered  to  their  acceptance  ?  would  they 
not  say,  if  they  replied  aright,  ^  We  are  walking  according  to  the  best 
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of  our  judgment  by  the  roles  which  the  apostles  deliyered  to  the  first 
churches  of  Christ,  and  which  stand  on  record  in  their  writings :  we 
shall  be  thankful  to  you  or  any  who  may  help  us  into  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  those  rules :  but  we  dare  not  renounce  submission  to  their 
authority,  or  countenance  the  idea  of  their  insufficiency,  by  adopt- 
ing regulations  wliich  are  not  even  professedly  derived  from  that 
source?' 

"  Other  professors,  we  may  suppose,  would  readily  accede  to  the 
proposals  of  our  government.  But  who  7  Those  who  had  never  im- 
bibed the  apostolic  spirit,  or  walked  by  the  apostolic  precepts ;  or 
else  had  awfully  departed  from  both.  And  if  there  must  have  been 
such  a  departure  in  the  professors  of  Christianity,  before  any  of  them 
could  have  become  connected  with  a  religious  Establishment,  does  it 
not  clearly  follow  that  the  few  who  now  believe  the  gospel  which  the 
^Mwtles  preached,  and  desire  to  come  back  to  the  rule  by  which  they 
directed  the  first  churches  to  walk,  are  called  at  once  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  all  such  connexion  ? 

^^  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  of  this  aignment  must  appear  very 
uninteresting  and  foolish,  to  the  great  mass  of  professors  in  Christen- 
dom. They  think  that  matters  go  on  very  well,  under  that  easy  pro- 
feflsion  of  worldly  religion,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Christianity ; 
and  which  they  find  not  only  consbtent  with  their  worldly  interests, 
but  in  many  instances  subservient  to  them.  They  will  think  the  ar- 
gument abundantly  answered,  by  observing,  ^  We  are  veiy  well; 
what  occasion  for  any  change  from  the  course  in  which  the  Chrigtian 
world  has  been  walking  for  ages  ?'  And  to  such  persons,  I  repeat  it, 
my  aigument  is  not  addressed.  It  is  little  matter  whether  they  be 
connected  with  the  religious  Establishment  or  not.  They  are  carnal 
Churckmen  ;  and,  in  their  present  state,  they  would  be  just  as  carnal 
DiuefUerg.  To  many  of  them  also  no  force  of  aigument  upon  the 
subject  could  carry  conviction,  because  they  are  determined  not  to 
be  convinced.  Conviction  would  call  them  to  sacrifice  either  worldly 
interests,  or  fleshly  lusts ;  the  one  promoted  by  the  connexion  with 
that  against  which  I  aigue;  the  other  attacked  by  those  laws  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  which  I  mentioned  as  the  only  rule  of  his  followers. 
With  the  children  of  the  world,  conviction  would  be  as  hopeless  in 
this  matter,  as  it  would  be  unprofitable.  It  is  only  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  that  I  desire  to  address  myself  on  the  subject.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  their  attention  is  directed  to  it,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
walk  in  the  spirit  of  disciples,  I  do  expect  that  they  will  discern  the 
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force  of  the  argument." — Waiker't  Beawns  far  leaving  the  Establuh' 
tnent. — Edin.  Evan,  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  250,  &c. 

WARBURTON. 

The  working  of  a  civil  Establishment  is  just  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  its  nature.  The  following  graphic  sketches  are  from  the 
powerful  hand  of  Warburton.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  likeness  then — 
the  reader  will  judge  of  the  likeness  now : — 

^^  The  Church,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  is  worth  saving ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  unclean  beasts  and  vermin  that  almost  filled  it,  and  pro- 
bably made  most  noise  and  clamour  in  it,  but  for  the  little  comer  of 
rationality,  that  was  as  much  distressed  by  the  stink  within,  as  by  the 
tempest  without. 

'*  Our  Orandeea  have  at  last  found  their  way  back  into  the  church. 
I  only  wonder  they  have  been  so  long  about  it.  But  be  assured  that 
nothing  but  a  new  religious  revolution,  to  sweep  away  the  fragments 
that  Harry  the  Eighth  left,  after  banqueting  his  courtiers,  will  drive 
them  out  again.  The  Church  has  been  of  old  the  cradle  and  the 
throne  of  the  younger  nobility.  And  this  nursing  mother  will,  1  hope, 
once  more  vio  with  old  imperious  Berecynthit 


*  Lieta  Detim  parta,  centum  complexa  Nepotcs, 
Omnes  CoBlicolas,  onmes  tupera  alta  tcneutee.' 

^'  You  mention  Noah's  ark.  I  have  really  forgot  what  I  said  of  it. 
But  I  suppose  I  compared  the  Cliurch  to  it,  as  many  a  grave  divine 
has  done  before  me. — The  Rabbins  make  the  giant  Gog  or  Magog  con- 
temporary with  Noah,  and  convinced  by  his  preaching.  So  that  he 
was  disposed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  ark.  But  here  lay  the  dis- 
tress ;  it  by  no  means  suited  his  dimensions.  Therefore  as  he  could 
not  enter  in,  he  contented  himself  to  ride  upon  it  astride.  And  though 
you  must  suppose  that,  in  that  stormy  weather,  he  was  more  than 
half-boots  over,  he  kept  his  seat,  and  dismounted  safely  when  the  ark 
landed  on  Mount  Ararat.  Imagine  now  to  yourself  this  illustrious 
cavalier,  mounted  on  his  hackney :  and  see  if  it  does  not  bring  before 
you  the  Church,  bestrid  by  some  lumpish  minister  of  state,  who  turns 
and  winds  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  only  difierence  is,  that  Gog  be- 
lieved the  preacher  of  righteousness  and  religion." — Letters  from  a  late 
eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends^  pp.  114, 118, 119.  8vo.  Lond. 
1809. 
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NOTE  XIX. 

ON  THE  DESIGN  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  on  the  design  of  civil  government^ 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Da  John  Owen,  Whiston,  Bishop  Warburton, 
Adah  Smith,  Archbishop.  Whately,  and  Coventry  Diok, — ^men  very 
unlike  each  other  in  almost  every  trait  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
character,  but  all  belonging  to  a  high  order  of  minds. 

OWEN. 

*'  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  magistrate  hath  all  that  power,  which  is  ab-' 
solutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  the  world.  But  if  men  may  be  allowed  to  fancy  what  they  please 
to  be  necessary  unto  that  end,  and  thence  to  make  their  own  mea- 
sures to  that  power,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  unto  him,  no  man  knows 
what  bounds  will  be  fixed  unto  that  ocean  wherein  the  Leviathans, 
they  have  framed  in  their  imagination,  may  sport  themselves.  Some 
will  perhaps  think  it  necessary  for  this  purpose,  that  the  magistrate 
shall  have  power  to  declare  and  determine  whether  there  be  a  God  or 
no :  whether,  if  there  be,  it  be  necessary  he  be  worshipped  or  no : 
whether  any  religion  be  useful  in,  or  to  the  world :  and  if  there  be, 
then  to  determine  what  all  subjects  shall  believe  and  practise,  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  whole  of  it.  Others  may  confine  it  to  lesser  things, 
according  as  their  own  interest  doth  call  upon  them  so  to  do,  thougli 
they  are  not  able  to  assign  a  clear  distinction  between  what  is  sub- 
jected unto  him,  and  what  may  plead  an  exemption  from  his  au- 
thority. 

^  He,  indeed,  who  is  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  power,  hath  both 
assigned  its  proper  end,  and  fully  suited  it  to  the  attainment  thereof. 
And  if  the  noise  of  men's  lusts,  passions,  and  interests,  were  but  a  little 
silenced,  we  should  quickly  hear  the  consenting  voice  of  humane  na- 
ture itself,  declaring  the  just  proportion  that  is  between  the  grant  of 
power  and  its  end,  and  undeniably  expressing  it,  in  all  the  instances  of 
it.  For  as  the  principle  of  rule  and  subjection  is  natural  to  us,  con- 
created  with  us,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  humane  society,  in 
all  the  distinctions  it  is  capable  of,  and  relations,  whence  those  dis- 
tinctions rise ;  so  Nature  itself,  duly  attended  unto,  will  not  fiiil  by 
the  reason  of  tilings  to  direct  us  unto  all  that  is  essential  unto  it,  and 
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necessary  unto  its  end.  Arbitrary  fictions  of  ends  of  government, 
and  what  is  necessary  thereunto,  influenced  by  present  interest,  and 
arising  from  circumstances  confined  to  one  place,  time,  or  nation,  are 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  nature  of  government  itself,  which  hath 
nothing  belonging  unto  it,  but  inseparably  accompanieth  mankind  as 
sociable."— rruM  and  Innocence  Vindicated^  &;c,  Owens  Anewer  to 
ParkeTy  pp.  92,  93.    Lond.  1699. 

•     WHISTON. 

"  As  the  civil  government  is  intended  for  the  public  peace  and 
welfare  of  all  communities,  and  of  all  men  in  general ;  and  must 
therefore  extend  itself  over  those  communities  and  over  all  men ;  so 
does  the  New  Testament  suppose  that  *  every  soul,*  man  and  woman, 
great  and  small,  believer  and  unbeliever,  clergy  and  laity,  is  to  be 
subject  to  *  the  higher  powers,'  or  to  their  civil  governors,  without 
any  exception.    But  then  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  ordained 
by  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men  in  his  church,  it  is  most  obvious 
that  it  can  belong  to  none,  but  to  those  that  believe  in  Christ ;  that 
own  his  authority,  and  are  become  members  of  his  church :  which 
can  alone  be  done  by  persons  voluntarily  entering  themselves  into  it* 
— ^'  Hence  national  churches,  established  by  bare  human  laws,  and 
reaching  all  the  subjects  of  the  civil  government,  are  no  proper  in- 
stitution of  Christ ;  nor  can  be  otherwise  considered  than  as  civil  or 
secular  Institutions ;  they  having  no  fiirther  relation«to  Christianity, 
than  as  any  of  these  ecclesiastical  laws  or  rules  happen  to  agree  with 
those  Christ  originaUy  appointed  for  his  church.    Nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  othei  obligation  arising  from  those  laws  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  Christians,  even  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  Christ,  than  what  a  regard  to  public  peace  in  the  church  or  state 
nay  require  from  them.    I  mean  this,  because  Christ  never  gave 
such  secular  governors  any  proper  authority  in  the  affiurs  of  his 
church ;  nor  does  the  mixture  of  ecclesiastical  persons  with  the  secu- 
lar, in  making  such  ecclesiastical  laws,  at  all  induce  such  an  obliga- 
tion ;  for  those  very  ecclesiastical  governors  have  no  authority  them- 
selves to  make  such  laws;  that  any  mixture  itself  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported, but  forbidden  by  the  genuine  laws  of  Christianity ;  and  that 
legislative  capacity,  by  which  such  ecclesiastical  persons  act  in  their 
consent  to  these  laws,  is  known  not  to  be  that  of  Christian  cleigy- 
men,  but  of  temporal  lords  only /'-^Whiston'e  Scripture  Politidce^  pp. 
110-112.    Lond.  1717. 
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WARBURTON. 

^  Civil  society  was  instituted  either  with  the  purpose,  of  attaining  all 
the  good  of  every  kind,  it  was  even  accidentally  capahle  of  producing, 
or  only  some  certain  good  which  the  institution  had  in  view,  un- 
connected with,  and  unattentive  to  any  other.  To  suppose  its  end 
the  vague  purpose  of  acquiring  all  possible  accidental  good,  is  in  po« 
litics  a  mere  solecism,  as  hath  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  writers 
on  this  question.  And  how  untrue  it  is  in  &ct,  may  be  gathered 
from  what  we  have  said  above  of  the  origin  of  society. 

"  Civil  government  then,  I  suppose,  will  be  allowed  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  attainment  of  some  certain  end  or  ends,  exclusive  of 
others ;  and  this  implies  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  this  end  from 
others,  which  distinction  arises  from  the  difierent  properties  of  the 
things  pretending.  But,  again,  amongst  all  these  things  which  are  apt 
to  intrude,  or  have  in  fact  been  obtruded,  upon  men,  as  the  ends  of 
civil  government,  there  is  but  one  difierence  in  their  properties,  as 
ends,  which  is  this,-*that  one  of  these  is  attainable  by  civil  society 
only,  and  all  the  rest  are  easily  attained  without  it. 

^  The  thing,  then,  with  the  first  mentioned  property,  must  needs 
be  that  genuine  end  of  civil  society,  and  this  is  no  other  than  security 
to  the  temporal  liberty  and  property  of  man.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  shown,  civil  society  was  invented ;  and  this,  civil  society  alone 
is  able  to  procure. 

'^  The  great,  but  spurious  rival  of  this  end,  the  salvation  of  souls^ 
or  the  security  of  man  s  future  happiness,  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
other  division.  For  this  not  depending  on  outward  accidents,  or  on 
the  will  or  power  of  another,  as  the  body  and  goods  do,  may  be  as 
well  attained  in  a  state  of  nature  as  in  civil  society ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  principles  here  delivered,  cannot  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
institution  of  civil  government,  nor  consequently  one  of  the  ends 
thereof.  But  if  so,  the  promotion  of  it  comes  not  within  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  magistrate.  For  he  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
end,  can  have  no  concern  with  the  means." — Warburtont  AlUanc€ 
between  Church  and  State^  pp.  32--34.    Lond.  1748. 

ADAM  SMITH. 

"'  Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  spiritual  matters,  it  is  evi- 
dent enough  are  not  withiu  the  proper  department  of  a  temporal  so- 
vereign."—TAe  Wealth  qf  Nations^  Book  V.  Chap.  1.  vol.  iii.  p.  209i 
8vo.     Lond.  1793. 
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ARCHBISHOP  WHATELT. 

I  may  add  the  opinion  of  Dr  Whatelt,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  perhaps  the  ablest  occupant  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  on  eitheir 
side  of  St  George's  Channel,  as  stated  by  him  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords :  ^^  Parliament  should  have  none  other  than  civil  functions, 
and  the  church  should  not  be  legislated  for,  by  any,  not  its  members." 
— Christian  Advocate  Newspaper^  August  5,  1833. 

COVBNTBT  DICK. 

I  shall  conclude  these  testimonies  respecting  the  desig:n  of  civil  go- 
vernment, as  exclusive  of  the  establishment  of  religion  in  any  form, 
by  a  masterly  argument,  showing,  that  whatever  be  its  design,  it  is 
not  the  propagation  of  divine  truth,  borrowed  from  the  most  philoso- 
phical view  of  the  civil  establishment  of  religion,  considered  as  a  ques- 
tion in  the  science  of  government,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage :  the  dissertation  on  Church  Polity,  by  Andrbw  Covbntrt 
Dick,  Esq.  ^'  magni  parentis,  filius  hand  degener,"  who  has  fairly 
earned  the  no  vulgar  praise  bestowed  by  Milton  on  the  younger  Vane — 

"  Young  in  yean,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 

to  know 
Both  spiritual  power  and  eivil,  what  each  means, 
What  severs  each,  thou  hast  leam'd,  which  few  have  done." 

^'  It  is  suggested  by  the  master  of  political  science  just  mentioned 
(Locke),  that,  in  order  to  fix  the  bounds  of  the  magistrate's  authority, 
we  should  ascertain  those  of  the  subject's  obedience,  for  these  must  in 
all  points  coincide :  where  the  citizen  owes  obedience,  the  magistrate 
has  authority ;  and  where  obedience  ends,  there  ends  also  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ruler." — ^  In  sQ  matters  truly  secular  and  civil,  the  will 
of  the  ruler  is,  and  necessarily  must  be  the  standard  of  duty ;  society 
bould  not  exist  for  a  moment  but  upon  that  condition.  Where  that 
condition  does  not  apply,  human  rule  does  not  extend.  We  shall  not 
be  put  to  prove  that  it  has  no  place  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  in 
respect  to  them  every  man  is  independent.  Here  his  natural,  con- 
stant,  and  supreme  director,  is  conscience,  the  principle  of  religious 
loyalty  which  owns  Ood  only  for  its  Lord." — ^^  In  discharging  the 
function  of  propagating  divine  truth,  the  first  act  of  government  is  to 
define  officially  what  truth  is — to  fix  upon  a  creed,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  whole  nation,  which  it  represents,  to  declare  it  to  be  true. 
Bat  we  have  seen  that  it  is  an  infallible  test  of  the  lawfulness  of 
every  act  of  government,  that  its  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  it,  either 
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actively  or  passively,  according  to  its  nature.  If,  then,  it  were  a  legi- 
timate act  to  pronounce  respecting  truth  and  falsehood,  we  should  be 
bound  to  bring  our  minds  into  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  our 
rulers,  and  believe  that  to  be  truth  which  they  had  decreed  to  be 
such,  conforming  our  thoughts  as  rigidly  to  their  intellectual  stand- 
ard, as  we  do  our  external  conduct  to  the  laws  of  their  police.  But 
this  is  impossible.  No  mau  can  by  any  exertion  of  his  powers  adopt 
a  doctrine  in  theology,  or  in  any  other  department  of  intellectual  in- 
quiry, simply  because  the  law  has  assured  him  that  it  is  true.  Such 
assurance  or  testimony,  with  a  threat  of  punishment  if  we  reject  it  as 
insufficient,  is  the  only  reason  for  our  belief,  which  rulers  have  to 
present.  But  testimony,  except  it  be  divine,  being  in  such  matters 
BO  ground  of  persuasion,  and  penalties  rather  repelling  than  inviting 
it,  we  are  unable  to  comply  even  if  we  would.  Thus,  in  the  office  of 
pronouncing  upon  truth  and  falsehood,  nature  herself  has  denied  to 
governors  every  requisite  for  governing,  and  she  has  equally  disabled 
every  man  within  their  territories,  from  becoming  their  subjects. 
*"  Obedience,'  says  Milton,  ^  is  the  true  essence  of  a  subject,'  and 
where  it  is  not  possible  that  any  man  can  render  it,  the  relation  of 
subject  and  master  can  have  no  existence. 

^  Here  is  an  obstacle  which,  at  the  very  outset,  arrests  the  career 
of  the  legislator,  and  marks  the  boundary  beyond  which  his  autho- 
rity has  no  footing.  But  observing  narrowly,  we  shall  perceive  fiir- 
ther,  that  to  the  religious  tenets  in  which  our  intellect  detects  error, 
conscience  inspires  us  with  aversion,  and  stirs  us  up  to  oppose  all  who 
spread  them  abroad.  These  are  involuntary  and  irrepressible  work- 
ings of  our  nature.  They  are  no  less  reasonable  than  natural,  for 
truth  being  one,  and  all  acceptable  worship  founded  on  it  alone,  a  re- 
gard to  the  honour  of  the  Deity,  and  the  welfare  of  man,  demands  of 
us  uncompromising  hostility  to  error." — ^^  When  government  sanc- 
tions a  creed  disbelieved  by  any  part  of  its  subjeota,  a  breach  ensues 
between  them.  To  the  latter  it  appears  no  act  of  piety,  it  is  not  even 
an  idle  display  of  power,  in  which  they  have  no  concern.  It  ia  an 
insult  to  the  Deity,  offered  by  their  representative  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  are  members.  Instantly  they  are  sensible  that 
their  rights  are  infringed,  that  their  ruler  is  lording  it  over  them  in 
a  sphere  where  they  owe  him  no  allegiance,  and  that  he  is  acting  no 
longer  as  their  guardian,  but  as  their  personal  enemy,  or  rather  as 
a  rebel  to  that  great  Being,  who  is  the  Lord  of  religion,  and  in 
whoso  service  they  are  bound  to  repudiate  all  human  rule,  and  to 
counterwork  every  adverse  institution.     These  are  feelings  which  it 
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were  vain  to  deprecate.  They  spring  from  laws  deeply  rooted  in  our 
nature,  which  we  can  no  more  disobey  than  we  can  change  the  colour 
of  our  skin. 

^  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  content  with  disavowing  and  opposing  the 
worship  which  the  judgment  pronounces  false,  conscience  approves 
and  embraces  that  on  which  it  perceives  the  signature  of  truth.  In 
religion  our  conclusions  do  not  respect  merely  abstract  truth  and 
error ;  nor  do  they  terminate  in  the  intellect ;  they  speak  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  act  upon  the  will.  Here  conscience  demands  that  our 
profession  and  our  practice  should  fiiithfully  reflect  our  opinions.  It 
calls  upon  us  to  worship  God  with  our  bodies,  as  well  as  in  our  minds ; 
to  erect  an  altar,  and  to  perform  upon  it  rites  according  to  the  pattern 
which  we  believe  to  be  divine.  For  this  duty  it  arms  the  weakest 
and  most  fearful  of  mankind  with  a  supernatural  courage ;  which  has 
once  and  again  conquered  the  most  virulent  persecutors,  simply  by 
presenting  to  them  an  interminable  line  of  willing  victims,  and  no 
prospect  of  an  end  to  the  inhuman  labour  of  torture  and  death. 

^  If  we  have  reported  correctly  what  appears  on  a  view  of  our  na- 
tural constitution,  we  have  already  sufficient  materials  to  decide  this 
controversy.  If  men  are  unable  to  believe  at  the  word  of  command, 
if  they  cannot  suppress  aversion  to  religious  errors,  if  they  will  perish 
rather  than  refrain  from  worshipping  as  their  conscience  prompts^ 
what  possible  right  can  their  fellow-men  have  to  decree  for  them  a 
creed,  and  to  subject  them  to  institutions,  which  those  who  disbelieve 
it  must,  if  they  would  be  honest  and  virtuous,  be  ever  plotting  to 
overthrow  and  to  erect  others  on  their  ruins  ?  Where  is  the  founda- 
tion, in  reason  or  in  common  sense,  for  a  right  in  rulers,  which  to 
the  fiill  extent  can  never  be  enforced,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  execute  it,  results  inevitably  in  an  overturn  of  all  order :  the 
state  legislating  while  the  subject  is  refusing  to  obey ;  the  state  erect- 
ing establishments  while  the  subject  is  disowning,  reviling,  and 
eonnterworking  them  V — Dick'§  DwertaHon  on  Church  Polity^  Sec- 
tion I.  pp.  8-16. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  long  but  not  tedious  note,  we  add  the  opi- 
nions of  the  venerable  father  of  the  Relief  Church,  one  of  the  holiest 
men,  and  most  exemplary  ministers  of  his  age,  and  two  of  his  early 
and  distinguished  followers. 

GILLESPIE. 

'^  Batan  tempts  legislators  to  invade  the  prerogative  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  by  claiming  a  power  in  matters  religious,  with  which  he  has 
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not  entrusted  them,  or  seeking  to  make  themselves  the  last  resort  In 
all  causes  of  such  kind,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Christ, 
who  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  has  erected  his  tribunal  in  it, 
has  declared  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  does  not  permit  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom  to  interfere  in  any 
respect  or  degree  with  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  having  in- 
dispensably bound  his  people  to  be  subject  to  the  authority  and  law- 
ful commands  of  magistrates  in  all  civil  matter8.''*-6VA!Mpte '«  Treatise 
an  Temptatiany  p.  202.    12mo.     Edin.  1774. 

BAINB. 

<*  Magistracy  no  doubt  is  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  the  person 
clothed  with  that  office  is  his  minister  for  good :  But  his  jurisdiction 
and  province  is  whoUy  distinct  from  the  other — (the  ecclesiastical), 
agreeably  to  which  our  Saviour  tells  us  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  The  object  of  civil  goverment  is  the  secular  interest 
alone,  the  preservation  of  the  original  rights  of  mankind,  which  makes 
society  prosperous  and  peaceful.  Its  power  is  coercive ;  it  compels  to 
obedience,  or  rather  punishes  the  disobedient  with  fines,  prison,  banish- 
ment, and  death.  To  these  powers,  which  are  of  God,  all  of  what- 
ever denomination  are  bound  to  be  subject  not  for  wrath,  but  for  con- 
science' sake.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  magistrate  preserves 
religion,  the  dispensers  and  votaries  of  it  from  abuse  and  insult,  it  is  not 
within  his  sphere  to  enact  articles  of  fiuth,  to  appoint  ordinances  of 
worship,  to  dispense  these,  or  the  censures  of  the  church.  Far  lees  has 
he  authority  by  pains  and  penalties  to  force  a  profession  of  faith  from 
any,  or  conformity  to  this  or  the  other  mode  of  worship.  Such  car- 
nal weapons  wound  the  conscience,  by  extorting  a  hypocritical  con  • 
fession,  but  cannot  convince  the  judgment." — Baines  Diseournt^ 
Disc.  xvii.  p.  2d7.     Edin.  1778. 

HUTCHISON. 

^^  By  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  state,  to  give  law  to  the 
subjects  of  the  state,  the  magistrate  is  not  therefore  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  church  to  give  law  to  the  body  of  Christ.  If  ever  he  assumed 
this  character  and  power,  he  transgresses  the  just  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity, which  is  civil  not  religious ;  invades  the  dominions  of  another 
prince,  and  arrogantly  claims  the  power  of  giving  laws  to  a  commu- 
nity that  knows  and  ought  to  know  no  king  but  Jesus.  This  Is  a 
stretch  of  prerogative,  as  unreasonable  and  absurd  as  it  would  be  for 
the  French  king  to  pretend  to  give  law  to  British  subjects,  or  for  the 
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king  of  Britain  to  assume  the  power  of  prescribing  laws  to  the  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  prince.** — Hutchisons  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and 
Genius  of  the  Kingdom  qf  Christy  Part  II.  Sect.  11.  p.  179.     Edin.  1779. 


NOTE  XX. 

MR  gib's  commentary   UN  THE   ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERY  8  STATE- 
MENT OP  THE  NATURE  OP  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

**  1.  The  great  end  of  magistracy  is  the  pvMc  good  of  society,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  interfering  private  interests.  The  public  good  of 
outward  orders  as  not  versant,  like  the  gospel-ministry,  about  the 
disorders  of  men's  hearts ;  and  the  public  good  of  common  order  in  all 
reasonable  society,  not  only  in  the  general  society  of  the  nation,  or 
commonwealth,  but  also  in  all  the  particular  societies  comprehended 
within  the  same,  civil  or  religious, — so  far  as  these  do  not  strike,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  right  reason,  against  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  general  society,  that  each  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
magistrate's  office,  for  preserving  such  order  as  is  common  to  ail,  ac-« 
cording  as  each  partakes  of  the  common  nature  of  society.  And  this 
great  end  of  the  magistrate's  office  is  the  only  end  that  he  can  pro- 
pose ; — ^that  he  can  equitably  and  justly  propose,  in  a  sole  respect  unto 
that  office ;  whatever  other  good  ends  he  may  propose  to  himself,  in 
respect  to  any  other  character  which  he  bears.  All  which  public 
good  is  ultimately  unto  the  glory  of  Oody  as  the  universal  Sovereign 
of  the  world,  an  acknowledgment  of  whose  being  and  government 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  confidence  and  duty  in  human  society ;  while 
this  acknowledgment  is  also  made,  at  least  materially,  in  all  that 
maintenance  of  good  order. 

^'  2.  Those  invested  with  magistracy,  arc  to  prosecute  the  above- 
mentioned  end  of  their  office,  according  to  the  nature  of  it,  ctot%,  in 
such  ways  as  agree  to  the  nature  of  civil  society,  without  subordinat- 
ing any  religious  institutions  or  ordinances  to  that  end;  in  doing 
which,  it  is  onfy  over  men's  good  and  evil  works  (comprehending 
works  of  the  tongue  as  well  as  hand),  that  they  can  have  any  in- 
spection, without  pretending  to  any  control  of  men's  judgments, 
hearts,  or  thoughts.  And  this  inspection  is  only  over  these  good  and 
evil  works  of  men,  which  they  must  take  cognizance  of,  for  the  said 
public  good ;  so  that  they  are  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  men's 
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works  in  which  the  public  good  of  society  is  not  properly  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  their  jurisdiction  about  men's  works  must  be  in 
such  a  manner,  and  proceed  wfar  aniy^  as  is  requisite  for  the  said  pub- 
lic good,  only  in  a  civil  manner  as  aboye  expressed,  and  without  pro- 
ceeding so  far  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  resentment  or  private  inte- 
rests, beside  or  beyond  the  public  good.  Thus,  the  magistrate  must 
not  assume  any  lordsliip  immediately  over  men's  consciences^  in  offer- 
ing to  make  himself  a  judge  of  men's  religious  principles ;  nor  must 
he  encroach  upon  the  official  privUegeeand  business  of  the  church,  by 
assuming  a  cognizance  of  men's  religious  conduct  or  behaviour,  far- 
ther  than  the  public  good  of  society  is  concerned,  while  all  other 
cognizance  thereof  belongs  particularly  to  the  church- state. 

^^  3.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  whole  institution  of  the  magts- 
trate's  office  lies  in  natural  principles^  being  no  way  founded  on  the 
revelation  of  grace,  nor  at  all  peculiar  to  such  as  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
that  revelation.  And,  accordingly,  the  whole  end  of  his  office  must 
be  understood  as  cut  out  by  the  same  natural  principles,  so  that  it 
cannot,  in  any  part  or  degree,  extend  beyond  the  compass  thereof. 
It  were  therefore  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  exercise  of  that  office 
were  competent  unto,  or  incumbent  upon  the  civil  magistrate,  pre- 
cisely as  such, — other  than  what  can  be  argued/or  and  defended  from 
natural  principles^  without  having  recourse  to  any  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion,  for  the  rule  or  measure  of  hb  magistratical  administra- 
tion.*—Gi6>  Display^  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  313. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  the  germ  of  Voluntary  princi- 
ples early  appeared  in  the  Secession — what  has  followed  has  been 
merely  the  somewhat  slow  but  sure  development  of  it.  That  the  pro- 
cess of  germination  was  going  forward  in  the  mind  of  the  commenta- 
tor, is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet,  published 
a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the  above  commentary. 

'^  It  is  granted  that  in  the  period  referred  to  (1638-1648),  the  na- 
tural rights  of  mankind,  about  matters  of  conscience  and  religion, 
were  not  properly  understood  and  acknowledged.   It  is  competent  for, 
and  incumbent  upon  the  church,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  religious 
principles  and  practices  of  her  members ;  and  to  proceed  against  them 
as  erroneous  or  undutiful  in  these  matters,  by  the  exercise  of  her 
discipline.     But  no  religious  duties  can  be  warrautably  enforced  by 
civil  penalties :  No  man  can  be  justly  subjected  to  any  penalties  of 
that  sort,  for  any  error  of  principle  or  iniquity  of  practice,  in  reli- 
gious matters  as  such.     It  is  competent  for,  and  incumbent  upon  the 
Christian  magistrate  to  countenance  true  religion,  and  discountenance 
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false  religion ;  to  encourage  the  professorB  of  the  one,  and  diacourage 
the  professors  of  the  other ;  to  do  so  by  all  means  which  may  consist 
with  men's  natural  rights,  so  as  not  to  touch  any  one's  person  or  pro* 
perty,  life  or  liberty,  on  a  religious  account.  But  it  is  grossly  incon- 
sistent with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Christ,  the  spirituality  of 
religion,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  conscience,  for  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  make  himself  an  authoritative  judge  of  true  and  false  reli- 
gion, of  religious  principles  and  professions,  for  dealing  with  his  peo- 
ple compulsively  in  such  matters ;  or  that  they  should  be  accountable 
to  him  in  the  matters  of  their  faith  and  worship,  as  such.  A  main- 
taining and  promoting  the  public  good  of  outward  and  common  or- 
der, in  all  reasonable  society  through  his  dominions,  is  the  proper 
work  of  his  office.  If  men  are  truly  chargeable  with  principles  or 
practices  under  the  name  of  religion,  which  manifestly  strike  against 
the  welfare  of  civil  society,  or  are,  according  to  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  subversive  of  the  public  peace,  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion ought  not  to  be  any  safeguard  unto  them  in  such  a  case ;  but  it 
is  the  magistrate's  business  to  restrain  or  punish  them  as  troublers  of 
the  civil  state,  or  under  the  character  of  bad  tubjecU^  yet  still  with- 
out assuming  any  cognizance  of  them  as  bad  OhrutianSy  or  using  them 
with  any  compulsions  in  that  respect,  as  it  is  by  a  quite  other  sort  of 
means  that  men  are  to  be  reclaimed  from  religious  errors  or  enormi- 
ties. 

^^  It  is  too  true,  however,  that  considerably  different  views  of  this 
matter  were  entertained  in  the  said  reforming  period ;  that  our  re- 
formers had  not  then  got  their  minds  sufficiently  extricated  from  the 
bondage  of  those  compulsory  principles  in  matters  merely  of  con- 
science and  religion,  which  had  so  long  domineered  in  the  Popish  and 
Episcopal  Churches.  A  sad  evidence  of  this  lies  in  an  act  of  Assem- 
bly 1647,  in  which  the  following  doctrine  is  taught :  *  that  the  civil 
magistrate  may  and  ought  to  suppress,  by  corporal  and  civil  punish- 
ments, such  as,  by  spreading  error  or  heresy,  or  by  fomenting 
schism,  greatly  dishonour  God,  dangerously  hurt  religion,  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Kirk.'  Here,  indeed,  the  affitir  of  civil  penalties  is 
doctrinally  applied  to  matters  of  religion  as  such,  yea  to  matters  of 
revealed  religion  as  such, — whatever  might  be  judged  error  or  he- 
resy or  schism,  though  merely  on  principles  of  revelation.  And  if 
the  magistrate  was  not  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere  blind  tool  of  the 
church,  he  was  to  assume  an  authoritative  judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters! and  whatever  he  should  judge  to  be  error  or  heresy  or  schism, 
he  was  to  suppress  by  coriK)ral  and  civil  punishments.    And  whether 
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his  judgment  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  case,  the  conseqaence  must 
bo  all  the  same :  Because  what  really  is  error  or  heresy  or  schism, 
and  what  he  judges  to  be  so,  must  be  all  one  to  him, — ^he  must  pro- 
ceed alike  upon  what  is  so,  and  whatever  he  takes  to  be  so  as  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb, '  what  is  sauce  for  a  goose  will  be  sauce  for  a  gan- 
der.' The  persecuting  and  bloody  tendency  of  this  scheme,  in  itself 
considered,  may  be  obvious  enough  without  further  enlargement. 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked  with  great  thankfulness,  that  the  Lord  did 
not  sufier  it  to  take  effect,  so  as  the  Presbyterian  church  should  have 
come  to  be  stained  with  blood. 

**^  Principles  and  propositions  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  minds  of 
men  through  some  train  of  confused  speculations  may  be  entangled — 
will  not  always  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  charging  them  with  a  per- 
secuting or  bloody  disposition.  We  need  go  no  farther  for  an  evi- 
dence of  this  than  a  late  publication  from  London,  upon  a  most  com- 
mendable design,  entitled,  ^  An  Appeal  from  the  Protestant  Associa- 
tion to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  probable  tendency 
of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  in  fovour  of  the  Papists.'  It  may  well 
be  presumed,  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  Association  are  as  little 
chaigeable  with  such  a  disposition  as  any  other  persons  in  our  island. 
Yet  they  have  rashly  injured  the  good  cause  which  they  plead,  by 
the  following  passages  in  their  definitions  of  persecution  and  tolera- 
tion. ^  Persecution  consists  in  hurting  a  man  in  any  of  his  natural 
or  civil  rights,  on  account  of  the  principles  he  holds  or  the  worship 
he  performs ;  when  these  principles  and  that  worship  have  nothing 
in  them  incompatible  with  the  Scriptures :  Toleration  consists  in  al- 
lowing every  man  to  profess  his  own  faith,  if  not  evidently  repugnant 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Now,  it  was  very  right  to  define  toleration 
as  consisting  in  a  practical  allowing,  a  not  molesting,  instead  of  con- 
sisting in  an  act  giving  positive  countenance  and  encouragement. 
But  with  regard  to  a  man's  religious  principles  and  worship,  or  the 
fiiith  which  he  professes,  who  are  in  this  case  to  be  the  judges,  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  have  in  them  any  tiling  '  incompatible  with'  or 
*  evidently'  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Certainly  the  civil 
powers  to  whom  persecuting  and  tolerating  belong.  Yet  if  they  be 
allowed  to  assume  such  a  judgment,  they  may  persecute  as  much  as 
ever  papist  did,  and  yet  never  be  chargeable  according  to  the  above 
definitions,  with  any  persecution  at  all;  having  no  more  ado  for 
this  but  first  to  judge  against  the  person  in  the  things  mentioned, 
and  his  plea  for  toleration  will  l>e  good  for  nothing.  The  mistake  lies 
in  allowing  the  civil  judgment  concerning  such  persons  to  turn  upon 
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any  other  question,  than  that  of  their  being  good  or  bad  subjects  and 
members  of  the  civil  state ;  troublers  or  not  of  the  common  peace." — 
Account  qf  the  Burgher  Be-exhihUian  of  ^  Teetimcny^  pp.  33-36. 
Edin.  1780. 


NOTE  XXI. 

COMMANDS  OF  THB  MAGISTRATE  BEYOND  THE  LIMITS  OF  HIS 

OFFICE  NOT  OBLIGATORY. 

BAXTER. 

*^  If  a  lawful  king  be  limited,  if  he  command  the  subject  beyond  his 
limits,  in  matters  exempted  from  his  power,  or  else  in  matters  that 
the  nature  of  his  office  extendeth  not  unto,  that  command  is  not  an 
act  of  power,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  resistance  of  power  to  disobey 
it.  The  resistance  of  a  person  in  power,  in  a  point  wherein  he  hath 
no  power,  is  not  to  resist  power  (t.  e.  jus  regendi)^  but  the  will  of  a 
prirate  man :  for  he  is  a  private  man  in  all  things  exempted  from  his 
power.  1.  A  schoolmaster  has  nothing  to  do  to  command  his  schol- 
ars in  matters  about  their  trades  and  callings  in  the  world,  but  only 
in  matters  of  learning  and  manners,  because  it  belongeth  not  to  his 
office.  A  captain  hath  no  power  as  such  about  men  s  estates,  but  only 
about  the  manners  and  military  actions  of  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  his 
military  ends.  If  a  judge  of  one  court  step  into  another  without  com- 
mission in  aUenoforOy  liis  senteuce  is  null,  and  no  man  bound  to  obey 
it.  So  if  the  minister  presume  to  command  in  things  belonging  to 
the  magistrate,  and  not  to  him,  his  act  is  private,  vain,  and  null.  So 
if  a  sovereign  will  turn  physician,  and  command  all  men  to  take  this 
or  that  physic  only,  not  in  order  to  public  good  but  private  health, 
or  if  he  will  turn  pastor,  and  do  things  proper  to  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  his  acts  are  private  and  null,  as  being  without  the  vei^  of 
his  vocation.  2.  And  where  his  covenants  with  his  people  limit  him, 
he  hath  no  power  in  the  excepted  points,  e.  g.  if  he  be  i*estraincd  fi*om 
raisuig  taxes  without  the  people  s  consent,  if  he  yet  command  the 
payment  of  taxes,  he  dotli  it  not  by  authority ;  for  neither  God  nor 
man  did  ever  give  him  authority  thereto.  If  the  constitution  restrain 
him  from  raising  war  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  yet  he 
undertake  to  do  it,  it  is  not  an  act  of  authority,  for  he  never  had  au- 
thority thert' to." — Baxters  Holy  Commonwealth,  pp.  375,  376. 
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NOTE  XXII. 

INCONGRUITY  OF  CIVIL  LEGISLATION  IN  OR  ABOUT  RELIGION. 


SIR  HRNRT  VANB. 


Sir  Henry  Vane,  to  whom,  according  to  a  very  competent  judge, 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  "  the  first  who  laid  down  with  perfect 
precision,  the  inviolable  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  exemption  of 
religion  from  all  civil  authority,"*  in  his  **  Healing  question  pro- 
pounded and  resolved,"  after  having  stated  that  the  great  design  of 
"  the  honest  party"  was  "  to  restore  to  the  whole  body  their  just  na- 
tural rights  in  civil  things,  and  true  freedom  in  matters  of  conscience," 
and  shortly  illustrated  the  first  of  these  objects,  proceeds  to  make  the 
following  striking  observations  on  the  second  of  them : — 

*'  The  second  branch  which  remains  briefly  to  be  handled,  is  that 
which  also  upon  the  grounds  of  naturall  right  is  to  be  laid  claime 
iinto ;  but  distinguishes  itself  from  the  former,  as  it  respects  a  more 
heavenly  and  excellent  object,  wherein  the  freedom  is  to  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed,  that  is  to  say,  matters  of  religion,  or  that  concern 
the  service  and  worship  of  God. 

^^  Unto  this  freedom  the  nations  of  the  world  have  right  and  title, 
by  the  purchase. of  Christ's  blood,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  death  and  re- 
surrection, is  become  the  sole  Lord  and  Ruler  in  and  over  the  con- 
science ;  for  to  this  end  Christ  died,  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might 
be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living,  and  that  every  one 
might  give  an  account  of  himself,  in  all  matters  of  God's  worship, 
unto  God  and  Christ  alone,  as  their  own  Master,  unto  whom  they 
stand  or  fall  in  judgment,  and  are  not  in  these  things  to  be  oppressed, 
or  brought  before  the  judgment-seat  of  men.  For  why  shouldest 
thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  in  matters  of  his  faith  and  conscience, 
and  herein  intrude  into  the  proper  office  of  Christ,  since  we  are  all 
to  stand  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  whether  govemours  or  go- 
verned, and  by  his  decision  only  are  capable  of  being  declared  with 
certainty,  to  be  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong  ? 

««  By  vertue,  then,  of  this  supream  law,  sealed  and  confirmed  in 
the  blood  of  Christ  unto  all  men  (whose  souls  he  challenges  a  pro- 
priety in,  to  bring  under  his  inward  rule  in  the  service  and  worship 
of  God),  it  is  that  all  magistrates  are  to  fear  and  forbear  intermeddling 

*  Sir  James  Mackintoflh^B  View  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.  p.  166. 
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with  giving  rule  or  imposing  in  those  matters.  They  are  to  content 
themselves  with  what  is  plain  in  their  commission,  as  ordained  of 
God  to  be  his  ministers  unto  men  for  good,  whilest  they  approve  them- 
selves the  doers  of  that  which  is  good  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  whereof 
earthly  and  worldly  judicatures  are  capable  to  make  a  clear  and  per- 
fect judgment:  in  which  case  the  magistrate  is  to  be  for  praise  and 
protection  to  them.  In  like  manner  he  is  to  be  a  minister  of  terrour 
and  revenge  to  those  that  doe  evil  in  matters  of  outward  practice, 
converse,  and  dealings  in  the  things  of  this  life  between  man  and 
man,  for  the  cause  whereof,  the  judicatures  of  men  are  appointed  and 
set  up.  But  fo  exceed  these  limits,  as  it  is  not  safe  nor  warrantable 
for  the  magistrate  (in  that  he  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  regards, 
and  will  show  himself  displeased  at  it),  so  neither  is  it  good  for  the 
people,  who  hereby  are  nourished  up  in  a  biting,  devouring,  wrath- 
ful spirit  one  against  another,  and  are  found  transgressors  of  that 
royal  law  which  forbids  us  to  doe  that  unto  another,  which  we  would 
not  have  them  doe  unto  us  were  we  in  their  condition. 

'^  This  freedome,  then,  is  of  high  concern  to  be  had  and  enjoyed, 
as  well  for  the  magistrate's  sake,  as  for  the  people's  common  good ; 
and  it  consists,  as  hath  been  said,  in  the  magistrate's  forbearing  to 
put  forth  the  power  of  rule  and  coercion  in  things  that  Qod  hath 
exempted  out  of  his  commission.  So  that  all  care  requisite  for  the 
people's  obtaining  this,  may  be  exercised  with  great  ease,  if  it  be  takea 
in  its  proper  season ;  and  that  this  restraint  be  laid  upon  the  supreme 
power  before  it  be  erected,  as  a  fundamental  constitution  among 
others,  upon  which  the  free  consent  of  the  people  is  given,  to  have 
the  persons  brought  into  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  over 
them,  and  on  their  behalf;  and  if  besides,  as  a  further  confirmation 
hereunto,  it  be  acknowledged  the  voluntary  act  of  the  ruling  power, 
when  once  brought  into  a  capacity  of  acting  legislatively,  that  herein 
they  are  bound  up,  and  judge  it  their  duty  so  to  be  (both  in  refer- 
ence to  Ood,  the  institutor  of  magistracy,  and  in  reference  to  the 
whole  body  by  whom  they  are  entrusted),  this  great  blessing  will 
hereby  be  so  well  provided  for,  that  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  fear, 
as  it  may  be  ordered. 

^  By  this  means  a  great  part  of  the  outward  exercise  of  antichris- 
tian  tyranny  and  bondage  will  be  plucked  up  by  the  very  roots, 
which,  till  some  such  course  be  held  in  it,  will  be  alwayes  apt  to  re- 
new and  sprout  out  afresh,  under  some  new  forme  or  refined  appear- 
ances, as  by  late  years'  experience  we  have  been  taught.  For,  since 
the  fall  of  the  bishops  and  pei'secnting  presbyteries,  the  same  spirit  is 
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apt  to  arise  in  tho  next  sort  of  clei^  that  can  get  the  ear  of  the  ma* 
gifltrate,  and  pretend  to  the  keeping  and  ruling  the  conscience  of  the 
govemours.  Although  this  spirit  and  practice  hath  been  all  alDng 
decried  by  the  faithful  adherents  to  this  cause,  as  a  most  sore  oppres- 
sion, and  insufferable  yoke  of  bondage,  most  unrighteously  kept  up 
over  the  consciences  of  the  people,  and  therefore  judged  by  them 
most  needful  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way." — A  Healing  Q^eHum  pro- 
pounded and  reeoivedy  upon  occasion  qf  the  late  public  and  seasonable 
call  to  Humiliationy  in  order  to  love  and  union  amongst  the  honest  party ^ 
and  with  desire  to  apply  balsam  to  the  wound  btfore  it  becomes  incur-' 
able.    By  Henry  Vane^  Knight.    Pp.  5-8.    4to.    Loud.  1656. 

MARCHAMONT  NEDHAM. 

The  following  remarks  of  Nbdham  contain  much  important  truth 
on  the  subject  of  this  note : — 

^'  The  first  error  that  we  shall  observe  in  antient  Christian  policy, 
and  which  indeed  hath  been  a  main  foundation  of  tyranny,  is  that 
corrupt  division  of  a  state  into  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  a  fault  where- 
of  our  latest  refiners  of  political  discourse  are  as  guilty  in  their  writ- 
ings as  any  others ;  but  that  there  is  the  least  footstep,  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, for  Christians  to  follow  such  a  division  of  state,  or  to  allow  of  a 
national  way  of  churching,  which  is  the  root  of  that  division,  could 
never  yet  be  proved  by  any ;  and  the  contrary  is  very  clear  from  the 
drift  and  scope  of  the  gospel.  We  read,  indeed,  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  being  thus  divided,  and  that  it  was  done  according 
to  rules  and  constitutions  of  God's  own  appointment ;  it  being  God's 
way  then,  when  he  was  pleased  to  make  choice  of  that  people  only, 
out  of  all  the  world,  to  be  his  own  peculiar,  and  so  fixed  his  Church 
there  in  a  national  form :  Then  it  was  confined  and  restrained  to  that 
particular  nation,  excluding  all  others.  But  if  any  man  will  aigue 
from  hence,  that  it  is  lawful  for  any  nation  now  under  the  gospel  to 
follow  thb  pattern ;  then  it  behoves  him,  1#<,  To  prove,  that  God  in- 
tended the  Jewish  government  as  a  pattern  for  us  to  follow  under 
the  Gospel.  And  if  any  man  will  pretend  to  this,  then,  in  the  second 
place,  it  will  concern  him  to  prove,  that  we  are  to  follow  it  in  every 
particular,  or  only  in  some  particulars.  That  we  are  to  follow  it  in 
every  one,  no  sober  man  did  yet  affirm :  and  if  they  will  have  us  to 
follow  it  in  some  particulars,  relinquishing  the  rest,  then  it  concerns 
him  to  produce  some  rule  or  command  out  of  Scripture  plainly  point- 
ing out  what  parts  of  it  we  are  to  embrace,  and  what  not ;  or  else  he 
will  never  be  able  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  form  of  the  common- 
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wealth  of  Israel  was  ever  intended,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in  part, 
as  a  pattern  for  Cliristians  to  follow  under  the  Gospel.  But  neyer  waa 
any«8uch  rule  alleged  yet  out  of  Scripture  by  those  that  pretend  to 
a  national  Church. 

^  And  therefore,  if  we  seriously  reflect  upon  the  design  of  God,  in 
sending  Christ  into  the  world,  we  shall  find  it  was  to  put  an  end  to 
that  pompous  administration  of  the  Jewish  form ;  that  as  his  church 
and  people  were  formerly  confined  within  the  narrow  pale  of  a  par- 
ticular nation,  so  now  the  pale  should  be  broken  down,  and  all  na- 
tions taken  into  the  church :  not  all  nations  in  a  lump ;  nor  any 
whole  nations,  or  national  bodies  to  be  formed  into  churches ;  for  his 
church  or  people,  now  under  the  Gospel,  are  not  to  be  a  body  politi- 
cal, but  spiritual  and  mystical :  Not  a  promiscuous  confusion  of  per- 
sons, taken  in  at  adventure ;  but  an  orderly  collection,  a  picking  and 
chusing  of  such  as  are  called  and  sanctified ;  and  not  a  company  of 
men  forced  in,  by  commands  and  constitutions  of  worldly  powers  and 
prudence ;  but  of  such  as  are'  brought  in  by  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  Christ's  word  and  Spirit ;  for  he  himself  hath  said,  *•  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world ;  it  is  not  from  hence,'  &c.  and  therefore,  that 
hand  which  hitherto  hath  presumed,  in  most  nations,  to  erect  a  power, 
called  ecclesiastic,  in  equipage  with  the  civil,  to  bear  sway,  and  bind 
men's  consciences  to  retain  notions,  ordained  for  orthodox,  upon  civil 
penalties,  under  colour  of  prudence,  good  order,  discipline,  prevent* 
ing  of  hereey,  advancing  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  and  to  this  end,  hath 
twisted  the  spiritual  power  (as  they  call  it)  with  the  worldly  and 
secular  interest  of  state ;  this  (I  say)  hath  been  the  very  right  hand 
of  Antichrist  opposing  Christ,  in  his  way :  whose  kingdom,  govern- 
ment, governors,  officers,  and  rulers,  laws,  ordinances,  and  statutes, 
being  not  of  this  world  (I  mean,ytir0  humano)^  depend  not  upon  the 
helps  and  devices  of  worldly  wisdom. 

^  Upon  this  score  and  pretence,  the  infant  mystery  of  iniquity  be^ 
gan  to  work  in  the  very  cradle  of  Christianity. 

^'  Afterwards  it  grew  up  by  the  indulgence  of  Constanline,  and 
other  Christian  emperors,  whom  though  God  used  in  many  good 
things  for  the  suppression  of  gross  heathen  idolatry,  yet  (by  God's 
permission)  they  were  carried  away,  and  their  eyes  so  fiur  dazzled, 
through  the  glorious  pretences  of  the  prelates  and  bishops,  that  they 
could  not  see  the  old  serpent  in  a  new  form  wrapt  up  in  a  mystery ; 
for  Satan  had  a  new  game  to  play,  which  he  managed  thus :  First, 
h9  led  a  great  part  of  the  world  away  with  dangerous  errors,  thereby 
to  find  an  occasion  for  the  prelates,  to  carry  on  the  mystery  of  their 
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profeasion;  and  so,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  those  dangerous 
enorsy  they  easily  screwed  themselyes  into  the  civil  power :  and  for 
continuing  of  it  the  surer  in  their  own  hands,  they  made  bold  to  bap- 
tize whole  nations  with  the  name  of  Christian,  that  they  might  (un- 
der the  same  pretence)  gain  a  share  of  power  and  authority  with  the 
magistrate  in  eyery  nation ;  which  they  soon  e£Rscted. 

^  The  iniant  being  thus  nursed,  grew  up  in  a  short  time  to  a  per- 
fect man,  thb  mai9  of  sin  (if  the  Pope  be  the  man,  which  is  yet  con- 
tro yerted  by  some) :  for,  the  prelates  hayuig  gotten  the  power  in  their 
hands,  began  then  to  quarrel,  who  should  be  the  greatest  among 
them.  At  length  he  of  Rome  bore  away  the  bell ;  and  so  the  next 
step  was,  that,  from  national  churches,  they  proceed  to  haye  a  mo- 
ther-church of  all  nations.  A  £Eiir  progress  and  pitch,  indeed,  from  a 
small  beginning :  And  now  being  up,  they  defied  all  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  excommunicating  and  deposing  kings  and  emperors,  and 
binding  men's  consciences  (still  under  the  first  specious  pretence  of 
suppressing  heresy),  to  believe  only  in  their  arbitrary  dictates,  tradi- 
tions, and  errors,  which  are  the  greatest  blasphemies,  errors,  and  he- 
resies, that  ever  were  in  the  world.  Now  they  were  up,  see  what 
ado  there  was  to  get  any  part  of  them  down  again.  What  a  quarrel 
and  commotion  there  was  in  Germany,  when  Luther  first  brake  the 
ice !  and  the  like  here  in  England,  when  our  first  reformers  began 
their  work !  These  men,  in  part,  did  well,  but  having  banished  the 
Pope's  actual  tyranny,  they  left  the  seed  and  principle  of  it  still  be- 
hind, which  was,  a  state  ecclesiastical  united  with  the  civil ;  for  the 
bishops  twisted  their  own  interest  again  ¥dth  that  of  the  crown,  upon 
a  Protestant  account ;  and  by  virtue  of  that,  persecuted  those  they 
called  Puritans,  for  not  being  as  orthodox  (they  said)  as  themselves. 

^'  To  conclude,  if  it  be  considered,  that  most  of  the  civil  wars  and 
broils,  throughout  Europe,  have  been  occasioned,  by  permitting  the 
settlement  of  clergy  interest,  with  the  secular,  in  national  forms  and 
churches,  it  will  doubtless  be  understood,  that  a  division  of  a  state 
into  ecclesiastical  and  civU,  must  needs  be  one  of  their  main  errors  in 
Christian  policy."— rA«  ExceUencieqfa  Free  State;  or^  the  Right  Con- 
etitutian  qf  a  Cammonwealthy  wherein  aU  objections  are  answered^  and 
the  best  way  to  secure  the  peopk^e  iibertiee  diecoveredy  with  some  errors 
of  government  and  rules  o/polieie.  Published  by  a  Well-wisher  to  Pos- 
teritie,  London,  165G. — This  admirable  tract  was  republished  at  the 
expence  of  Hollis,  in  1768.     Copies  of  either  edition  are  now  rare. 
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LOCKB. 

^'  It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  by  the  impartial  execution 
of  equal  la wsy  to  secure  unto  all  the  people  in  general,  and  to  every 
one  of  his  subjects  in  particular,  the  just  possession  of  those  things 
belonging  to  this  life.  If  any  one  presume  to  violate  the  laws  of 
publick  justice  and  equity,  established  for  the  preservation  of  those 
things,  his  presumption  is  to  be  checked  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
consisting  of  the  deprivation  or  diminution,  of  those  civil  interests, 
or  goods,  which  otherwise  he  might  and  ought  to  enjoy.  But  seeing 
no  man  does  willingly  suffer  himself  to  be  punished  by  the  depriva- 
tion of  any  part  of  his  goods,  and  much  less  of  his  liberty  or  life, 
therefore  is  the  magistrate  armed  with  the  force  and  strength  of  all 
his  subjects,  in  order  to  the  punishment  of  those  that  violate  any 
other  man's  rights. 

**  Now,  that  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  reaches  only 
to  those  civil  concernments ;  and  that  all  civil  power,  right,  and  do- 
minion, is  bounded  and  confined  to  the  only  care  of  promoting  these 
things;  and  that  it  neither  can,  nor  ought,  in  any  manner,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  salvation  of  souls,  these  following  considerations  seem 
unto  me  abundantly  to  demonstrate. 

*'  First,  Because  the  care  of  souU  is  not  committed  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, any  more  than  to  other  men.  It  is  not  committed  unto  him, 
I  say,  by  Gk>d;  because  it  appears  not,  that  Qod  has  ever  given  any 
sach  authority  to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  compel  any  one  to  his 
religion.  Nor  can  any  such  power  be  vested  in  the  magistrate,  by 
the  consent  of  the  people ;  because  no  man  can  so  fax  abandon  the 
care  of  his  own  salvation,  as  blindly  to  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any 
other,  whether  prince  or  subject,  to  prescribe  to  him  what  faith  or 
wozahip  he  shall  embrace.  For  no  man  can,  if  he  would,  conform 
hiB  £uth  to  the  dictates  of  another. 

^  All  the  life  and  power  of  true  religion  consist  in  the  inward  and 
full  persuasion  of  the  mind ;  and  fiiith  is  not  faith  without  believing. 
Whatever  profession  we  make,  to  whatever  worship  we  conform,  if 
we  are  not  fully  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  the  one  is  true,  and 
the  other  well-pleasing  unto  God,  such  profession  and  such  practice, 
far  from  being  any  furtherance,  are  indeed  great  obstacles  to  our  sal- 
vation. For  in  this  manner,  instead  of  expiating  other  sins,  by  the 
exercise  of  religion,  I  say,  in  ofiering  thus  unto  God  Almighty  such 
a  worship,  as  we  esteem  to  be  displeasing  unto  him,  we  add  unto  the 
number  of  our  other  sins,  those  also  of  hypocrisy,  and  contempt  of 
his  Divine  Majesty. 
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^'  In  the  second  place,  The  care  of  souls  cannot  belong  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  because  his  power  consists  only  in  outward  force ;  but 
true  and  saving  religion  consists  in  the  inward  persuasion  of  the 
mind,  without  which  nothing  can  be  acceptable  to  God.  And  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  that  it  cannot  be  compelled  to  the 
belief  of  any  thing  by  outward  force.  Confiscation  of  estate,  impri- 
sonment, torments,  nothing  of  that  nature  can  have  any  such  efficacy 
as  to  make  men  change  the  inward  judgment,  that  they  have  framed 
of  things. 

*^  It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  magistrate  may  make  use  of 
aiguments,  and  thereby  draw  the  heterodox  into  the  way  of  truth, 
and  procure  their  salvation.  I  grant  it ;  but  this  is  common  to  him 
with  other  men.  In  teaching,  instructing,  and  redressing  the  erro- 
neous by  reason,  he  may  certainly  do  what  becomes  any  good  man 
to  do.  Magistracy  does  not  oblige  him  to  put  off,  either  humanity  or 
Christianity.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  persuade,  and  another  to  com- 
mand ;  one  thing  to  press  with  ailments,  another  with  penalties. 
This  the  civil  power  alone  has  a  right  to  do ;  to  the  other,  good -will 
is  authority  enough.  Every  man  has  a  commission  to  admonish,  ex- 
hort, convince  another  of  error,  and  by  reasoning  to  draw  him  into 
truth;  but  to  give  laws,  receive  obedience,  and  compel  with  the 
sword,  belongs  to  none  but  the  magistrate.  And  upon  this  ground  I 
affirm,  that  the  magistrate's  power  extends  not  to  the  establishing  of 
any  articles  of  faith,  or  forms  of  worship,  by  the  force  of  his  laws. 
For  laws  are  of  no  force  at  all  without  penalties,  and  penalties  in  this 
case  are  absolutely  impertinent ;  because  they  are  not  proper  to  con- 
vince the  mind.  Neither  the  profession  of  any  articles  of  faith,  nor 
the  conformity  to  any  outward  form  of  worship  (as  has  been  already 
said),  can  be  available  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  unless  the  truth  of 
the  one,  and  the  acceptableness  of  the  other  unto  Ood,  be  thoroughly 
believed  by  those  that  so  profess,  and  practise.  But  penalties  are  no- 
ways capable  to  produce  such  a  belief.  It  is  only  light,  and  evi- 
dence, that  can  work  a  change  in  men's  opinions ;  which  light  can  in 
no  manner  proceed  from  corporal  sufferings,  or  any  outward  penalties. 

^'  In  the  third  place.  The  care  of  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  can- 
not belong  to  the  magistrate ;  because,  though  the  rigour  of  laws,  and 
the  force  of  penalties,  were  capable  to  convince  and  change  men's 
minds,  yet  would  not  that  help  at  all  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
For  there  being  but  one  truth,  one  way  to  heaven ;  what  hope  is 
there  that  more  men  would  be  led  into  it,  if  they  had  no  rule  but 
the  religion  of  the  court,  and  were  put  under  a  necessity  to  quit  the 
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light  of  their  own  reason,  and  oppose  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  blindly  to  resign  np  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  go- 
vernors, and  to  the  religion,  which  either  ignorance,  ambition,  or  sa- 
peratition,  had  chanced  to  establish  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
bom?  In  the  variety  and  contradiction  of  opinions  in  religion, 
wherein  the  princes  of  the  world  are  as  much  divided  as  in  their  se- 
cular interests,  the  narrow  way  would  be  much  straitened ;  one 
country  alone  would  be  in  the  right,  and  ail  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  under  an  obligation  of  following  their  princes,  in  the  ways  that 
lead  to  destruction;  and  that  which  heightens  the  absurdity,  and 
very  ill  suits  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  men  would  owe  their  eternal  hap- 
piness, or  misery,  to  the  places  of  their  nativity. 

''  These  considerations,  to  omit  many  others  that  might  have  been 
urged  to  the  same  purpose,  seem  unto  me  suiHcient  to  conclude,  that 
all  the  power  of  civil  government  relates  only  to  men's  civil  interests, 
is  confined  to  the  care  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  the  world  to  come." — Locke  a  Letter  concerning  Toleration^ 
Worksy  vol.  ii.  pp.  244-247. 

PROFESSOR  BRUCE. 

*^  The  undue  confounding  of  matters  of  civil  polity  and  religion  to- 
gether, and  the  introducing,  by  a  forced  and  unnatural  coalition,  the 
peculiarities  and  controversies  of  religious  parties,  in  the  .political  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  kingdoms,  though  they  had  no  direct  or  neces- 
sary connexion  therewith,  and  the  misapplication  of  compulsive 
power  in  reference  to  them,  they  consider  as  one  principal  source  of 
all  these  disorders  and  convulsions,  which  religion  is  said  to  have 
caused  in  the  world ;  as  that  which  let  in  persecution  with  a  full 
tide,  and  is  the  £Eur  but  false  pretence,  by  which  it  ever  hath  been 
and  still  is  vindicated.  The  constitution  of  that  government  must  be 
very  impolitic  and  very  unhappy,  its  authority  and  peace,  as  well  as 
the  liberties  of  its  subjects,  exceedingly  precarious,  wherein  innume- 
rable things  are  thus  arbitrarily  connected  with  its  existence,  its  se- 
curity, or  its  honour,  that  have  in  fact  no  natural  or  necessary  con- 
nexion therewith  at  all.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  proper  notions 
of  loyalty  and  disobedience  are  also  confounded,  and  afiection  and  dis- 
affection, faction  and  peace,  come  to  lose  their  proper  distinction. 
Those  who  are  the  most  hearty  Mends  to  just  authority,  exercised 
about  its  proper  objects,  and  within  its  due  limits,  and  most  dutiful 
in  respect,  to  government  and  public  order,  merely  as  civil,  may 
in  oonsequence  be  proscribed,  and  the  laws  will  become  traps  to  take 
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and  destroy  the  most  innocent  or  deserving,  while  every  one  who 
takes  upon  him  to  legislate,  though  perhaps  ignorant,  unjust,  super- 
stitious, or  cruel,  is  allowed  to  have  a  right  to  decree  them,  hy  no 
other  rule  than  his  own  opinion  or  humour  :  whereby  he  may  have 
it  in  his  power  to  create  a  thousand  factitious  crimes,  and  after  he 
has  done  so,  to  annex  to  them  whatever  pains,  incapacities,  and  per- 
secution he  pleases. 

^^  If  it  once  be  supposed  that  the  joint  conduct  of  the  public  aflRsdrs 
of  a  nation,  which  are  of  common  and  indispensable  necessity,  must 
be  suspended  on  the  unusual  and  impracticable  agreement  of  man- 
kind in  religious  opinions  or  rites,  that  government,  if  it  be  not  soon 
unhinged,  must  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  movements,  weakened 
in  its  powers,  limited  and  partial  in  its  favours,  and  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite constant  disquiet  and  factions,  converting,  through  its  own  error, 
subjects  heartily  disposed  to  be  dutiful,  into  enemies.  It  must  be 
often  obliged  to  divert  from  its  proper  work,  and  find. itself  entan- 
gled in  multifarious  and  intricate  business,  not  its  own,*  and  precipi- 
tated into  acts  impertinent  or  highly  mischievous. 

'*  If  a  prince  should  be  so  imwise  as  to  conjoin  the  pontifical  tiara 
or  an  episcopal  mitre,  with  his  regal  crown,  and  reckon  himself  equally 
obliged  to  be  the  defender  and  avenger  of  the  honour  of  both,  or  if  a 
government  should  adopt  the  voluminous  canon  law  into  its  civil 
code,  or  make  the  several  articles  of  a  long  breviary  or  liturgy,  with^ 
all  the  whims  and  indescribable  ceremonies  of  a  ceremonious  church, 
not  so  much  as  excepting  the  gestures  and  postures  of  freakish  eccle- 
siastics, or  the  very  colour  and  fashion  of  their  garments,  so  many  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  the  social  compact  between  rulers  and  subjects, 
without  the  exact  observance  of  all  and  every  one  of  which,  the  lat- 
ter shall  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  property,  or  life,  or  at 
least  branded  with  some  mark  of  distinguishing  infamy,  who  will  say 
that  this  would  be  a  method  dictated  by  reason  or  Christianity,  either 
for  maintaining  uniformity  in  a  church,  or  to  secure  peace  in  the 
state  ?  It  must  necessarily  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  both  church 
and  state  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  The  monstrous  constitution, 
through  such  a  junction,  will  be  made  to  feel  and.sufiPer  in  a  thousand 
new  different  ways.  The  most  trifling  and  indifferent  acts,  will  hurt 
it  as  much  as  the  most  capital  crimes.  Nor  do  they  surely  consult 
either  the  repose  or  dignity  of  kings,  who  insinuate  that  thb  is  the 
true  way  to  preserve  them.     Nothing  is  so  ready  to  expose  them  to 

*  What  a  commentary  on  this  sentence  do  the  transactions  of  the  United 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  last  ten  years  exhibit. — Ed. 
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contempt  and  clanger.  The  head  of  such  a  constitution,  would  re- 
quire the  whole  strength  of  one  half  of  hia  euhjects  to  defend  him 
against  the  supposed  diaa£Fection  or  insults  of  the  other.  Nay,  he 
will  need  more  guards  and  armies  than  his  dominions  can  furnish  him 
with,  to  maintain  the  force  of  his  laws,  and  to  secure  the  fictitious 
rights  of  his  crown  from  violation.  So  many  ecclesiastical  baubles 
will  be  appended  to  it,  and  so  many  fools'  feathers  stuck  into  it,  that 
it  must  flutter  and  tremble  with  every  gale  that  blows,  and  all  that 
behold  it  must  pluck  at  it,  or  hold  it  in  derision." — An  Overiurt  qfan 
Act  qf  the  Qeneral  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland^  concerning  the  Saora- 
mental  Teety  and  the  duty  and  interests  qf  Presbyterians  m  Scotland  in 
reference  to  its  repealy  pp.  AS.  Edin.  1790. — The  above  remarks 
lose  none  of  their  justice  or  force  by  coming  from  the  pen  of  one 
who,  sixteen  years  after,  left  the  communion  of  the  body,  of  which, 
by  his  learning  and  worth,  he  was  a  distinguished  ornament,  alleging 
as  one  of  his  reasons,  tluit  the  principle  of  civil  establishments  of  re- 
ligion was  substantially  condemned  in  one  of  their  judicial  deeds.  One 
can  scarce  help  wondering,  however,  that  the  style  of  thought  disco* 
yered  in  this  admirable  passage,  did  not  lead  to  a  somewhat  different 
result.  Bishop  Warburton  has  the  credit  of  givmg  a  turn  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's opinions  on  this  subject ;  whether  he  is  entitled  to  it  we  hare 
no  means  of  ascertaining. 

BOGUS  AND  BKNNSTT. 

*'  The  studies  and  pursuits  of  the  rulers  of  the  nations,  have  seldom 
been  peculiarly  directed  to  theology,  and  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  doctrines  of  religion ;  and,  on  this  .account,  they  are  certainly  not 
likely  to  be  very  competent  judges  in  spiritual  casuistry.  If  a  man's 
conscience  is  not  to  be  in  the  priest's  keeping,  it  appears  still  more 
unsuitable  that  it  should  be  in  the  king's  keeping.  If  it  be  asserted 
that  it  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  office,  then  it  must  belong  to 
every  ruler  in  every  land.  The  French  Emperor  (1808),  and  hia  le- 
gislative body,  have  a  right  to  guide  the  consciences  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  France.  The  same  authority  appertains  to  the  King  of 
Spain  and  his  courtiers ;  to  the  Grand  Seignior  and  his  divan ;  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  his  mandarins  of  state.  The  reader  must  not  be 
alarmed  nor  indignant  at  the  comparison ;  for  however  much  these 
may  differ  from  each  other,  they  agree  in  this,  that  every  one  of  these 
rulers  conceives  his  religion  to  be  true^  and  every  one  has  equal  au- 
thority to  enforce  or  propagate  his  religion.  On  this  statement  it  is 
presumed,  that  few  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  ailment. 
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^'  But  there  ia  something  to  he  adduced  which  is  still  more  deci- 
sive against  the  claim,  namely  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  Nero 
reigned  at  Rome  when  Paul  preached  the  gospel,  and  was  a  prisoner 
there.  But  did  he  giro  up  his  religious  opinions  to  Nero  s  judgment, 
or  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  ?  No,  he  maintained  them  in  direct 
opposition  to  hoth,  and  suffered  death  for  disobedience  to  the  empe- 
ror'%  edicts,  and  because  he  would  not  acknowledge  his  authority  in 
matters  of  religion.  Or  does  he  give  the  slightest  hint  that  others 
should  bow  in  submission  to  the  ruler  s  faith  ?  No :  when  he  enjoins 
obedience  to  magistrates  in  civil  affidrs,  religion  is  evidently  an  ex- 
cepted thing;  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  commanded  to  yield 
subjection  to  him  alone,  and  to  suffer  the  loss  of  goods,  of  liberty, 
nay,  and  of  life  itself,  rather  than  submit  to  be  of  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  empire.  These,  it  may  be  said,  were  not  Chris- 
tian magistrates :  but  in  what  part  of  the  sacred  code  will  it  be  found 
that  Christian  magistrates  have  this  peculiar  privilege  conferred  on 
them  ?  Should  it,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  allowed  that  it  belongs 
to  Christian  magistrates,  then  it  is  j^e  prerogative  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  But  if  I  dwelt  in  Spain,  am  I  to  receive  my  creed  from  him  ? 
Am  I,  at  his  command,  to  swallow  the  dregs  of  Popery  ?  No.  ^  It 
is  the  magistrate  who  professes  the  reformed  religion  in  its  purity,  to 
whom  this  authority  belongs.'  But  if  the  magistrate  is  himself  to 
to  be  judge  (and  judge  in  this  case  he  must  undoubtedly  be),  the 
King  of  Spain  glories  in  being  a  member  of  the  Holy  Apostolical  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church;  and  he  considers  the  King  of  Englahd  as  a 
heretic,  whose  soul  is  defiled  with  the  most  dangerous  opinions,  and 
whose  condemnation  is  certain.  If  they  are  both  to  be  judges  in 
their  respective  countries,  each  thinks  his  own  faith  the  best,  and 
there  is  no  end  to  the  labyrinth." — HUtory  of  DUsentert^  Per.  i. 
Chap.  iii.  Sec.  i.  Vol.  i.  pp.  dOO-d02.    Lond.  1808. 

MARSHALL. 

'^  We  deny,  previous  to  all  inquiry  into  their  competency,  that  any 
civil  government  on  earth  can,  on  any  pretence,  intermeddle  with  our 
faith.  We  hold  our  faith  on  the  authority  of  Ood  himself,  and  no 
authority  less  than  his  may  alter  or  control  it.  If  any  man,  or  class 
of  men,  call  them  by  what  name  you  please,  shall  presume  to  dictate 
to  us  directly  or  indirectly  in  matters  of  religion,  we  conceive  they 
invade  the  prerogative  of  the  Deity,  and  become  participators  of  the 
guilt  of  that  ^  Tficked  one,'  who,  ^  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God ;'  2  Thess.  ii.  4.     We  conceive 
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they  invade  also  the  special  prerogatives  of  Jesus  our  Saviour,  the 
King  whom  Qod  has  set  on  his  holy  hill,  who  requires  the  supreme 
and  undivided  homage  of  his  disciples,  where  he  says,  ^  Call  no  man 
on  earth  master,  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.'  And  lastly,  we 
conceive  they  are  chargeable  with  insufferable  arrogance,  in  assuming 
a  superiority  to  which  they  have  no  title,  and  attempting  to  dictate 
to  us,  when  we  have  quite  as  good  a  right  to  dictate  to  them.  «We 
repel  such  arrogance  with  indignant  scorn.  We  are  prepared  to  re- 
mind those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  that  they  and  we  stand  on  equal 
ground ;  that  in  matters  of  opinion  all  earthly  authority  is  out  of  tlie 
question,  and  that  if  we  do  not  believe  as  they  believe,  it  only 
amounts  to  a  proof  of  the  £Eu:t,  that  they  do  not  believe  as  we  believe. 
''  Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  our  views  on  this  interesting  to- 
pic ;  and  holding  these  views,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  dispose  of  the 
hackneyed  common-places,  with  which  the  writers  on  your  aide  are 
accustomed  to  puzzle  the  weaker  part  of  their  readers.  For  instance, 
when  we  are  told  that  civil  magistrates  are  ordained  by  God,  and  that 
they  are  the  ministers  of  God  fpr  good ;  we  reply,  they  are  ordained 
for  a  totally  different  purpose ;  that  they  do  good  in  a  different  way ; 
and  that,  if  they  go  out  of  their  sphere,  and  presume  to  intermeddle 
with  the  concerns  of  religion,  they  immediately  pervert  their  office, 
and  become  the  ministers,  not  of  good  but  of  evil.  Or  when  we  are 
told,  that  every  man  in  every  situation  is  bound  to  do  all  he  can  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  that  this  obligation  extends  to  the  ma- 
gistrate as  well  as  to  others,  we  reply.  The  statement  is  most  true, 
and  not  to  be  denied,  only  it  must  be  admitted  with  this  simple  ex- 
planation, that  in  the  case  of  the  magistrate,  his  taking  cognizance  of 
men's  faith  is  more  than  he  can.  Or,  lastly,  when  we  are  told  that 
the  rule  and  the  measure  of  the  magistrate's  authority  is  the  moral 
law,  and  that  the  moral  law  requires  him  to  exert  himself  for  God, 
we  reply,  without  questioning  the  major  part  of  the  proposition, 
which  yet  is  very  questionable,  and  not  to  be  admitted  but  with 
great  modifications ;  and  also  without  questioning  the  other  proposi- 
tion, which  yet  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  as  to  mean  almost  anything, 
and  therefore  to  mean  nothing, — without  entering  into  a  discussion, 
which  would  be  very  needless;  we  reply,  first,  that  no  man,  be  he 
magistrate  or  not,  can  exert  himself  for  God,  who  interferes  with 
God's  prerogatives,  and  claims  the  honour  which  is  due  to  God,  as  if 
it  were  due  to  himself;  and,  secondly,  that  no  man,  be  he  magistrate 
or  not,  can  act  in  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  who  takes  the  most 
effectual  of  all  methods  to  subvert  the  first  precept  of  that  law;  the 
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precept  which  says,  ^  Thoa  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me." — 
MarthaWi  Beply  to  JDr  Inglii  Vindication  of  Establishments^  pp. 
172-176. 

DB  THOMAS  PRICE. 

^  When  the  religion  of  a  people  is  made  to  depend  on  the  pleasure 
of  their  rulers,  it  is  necessarily  subjected  to  a  thousand  infusions  fo- 
reign irom  its  nature  and  destructiye  of  the  reverence  it  should  in- 
spire. Alienated  from  its  legitimate  purpose,  it  is  employed  by  the 
ambitious  and  crafty  in  promoting  their  nefarious  schemes;  and  be- 
comes, in  consequence,  connected  in  the  public  judgment  with  what- 
ever is  criminal  and  oppressive  in  the  political  institutions  of  the 
land.  The  kingly,  or  magisterial  office,  is  essentially  political.  Its 
power  may  be  wielded  by  an  irreligious,  immoral,  or  profime  man ;  a 
despiser  of  Christianity,  or  a  blasphemer  of  Qod.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  this,  or  to  affi>rd  even  a  presumption  that  it  shall  be 
otherwise.  What,  therefore,  can  be  more  monstrous  than  to  attach 
to  such  an  office  a  controlling  power  over  the  fiuth  and  worship  of  the 
church  ;  to  constitute  its  occupant  the  supreme  head  of  that  body 
which  is  represented  as  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  ?  Among  the 
many  fantasies  of  the  mind  of  man,  none  is  more  singularly  absurd 
than  this.  It  is  in  striking  opposition  to  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  it  imposes  on  its  disciples.  The 
Christian  &ith  addresses  men  individually,  soliciting  an  examination 
of  its  character,  and  demanding  an  intelligent  and  hearty  obedience. 
But  when  the  pleasure  of  a  king  is  permitted  to  regulate  the  &ith  of 
a  nation,  authority  is  substituted  for  reason,  and  the  promptings  of 
fear  supplant  the  perception  of  evidence,  and  the  confiding  attach- 
ment of  an  enlightened  piety." — The  History  qf  Protestant  Non-Con^ 
formity  in  England^  Chap.  III.  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64.    Lend.  1836. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  rare  and  valuable  little  book,  on 
the  policy  and  legislation  of  the  Romans,  published  originally  in  Ita- 
lian, under  the  title  of  ^*  Saggio  sopra  la  politica  e  la  legislazione  Ro- 
mana,"  1772.  It  has  been  attributed  to  various  authors,  and  among 
the  rest  to  the  Marquis  Beccaria,  whose  work  on  ^'  Crimes  and  Pu** 
nishments,"  produced  so  important  and  beneficial  a  change  in  the 
public  mind  of  Europe  on  these  subjects.  The  quotation  is  made 
from  a  French  translation,  printed  at  Paris.  "  L'An  3  de  la  repub- 
lique,  un  ct  indivisible." — "•  Sous  les  empereurs  Chretiens  les  loix 
relatives  k  la  religion,  et  qu  on  peut  lire  dans  le  code,  nous  represen- 
tent  quel  etoit,  en  cc  terns  la  Tetrange  desordre  du  gouvernement. 
Quand  un  souverain  a  clairement  preR-rit  les  devoirs  dv  chaque  citoy- 
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en,  11  n'en  doit  pas  dire  davantage,  et  ce  n  est  pas  4  lui  a  s'^riger  en 
jage  pour  ce  qui  conceme  I'autre  vie.  Cest  conTrir  de  ridicale  la 
majestd  du  trone,  que  de  la  jetter  k  trayen  les  argumentations  dog- 
matiques,  et  parmi  syllogismes  t^n^reux  de  la  scholastiques. — 11  j 
a  des  usages  qui  paroissent  consacr^  par  une  sorte  de  prescription 
mais  la  v^rit^  doit  etre  constamment  inalterable  et  imprescriptible." — 
Essai  stir  la  Politique  et  la  Legislation  des  Ramainsy  Chap.  III.  pp.  145 
146. 


NOTE  XXIII. 

NATl'RK  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  OBLIGATION  OP  CIVIL  LAW. 

LOCKE. 

The  whole  passage  from  Lockb's  Diary,  entitled  *'*'  Obligation  of 
Penal  Laws,"  is  interesting,  and  so  little  known,  that  I  give  the  whole 
of  it,  for  which  1  am  sure  of  the  thanks  of  the  reader. 

*•*'  There  are  virtues  and  vices  antecedent  to,  and  abstract  from  so- 
ciety, as  love  of  God,  unnatural  lust ;  other  virtues  and  vices  there 
are  which  suppose  society  and  laws,  as  obedience  to  magistrates,  or 
dispossessing  a  man  of  his  heritage ;  in  both  of  these  the  rule  and  obli- 
gation is  antecedent  to  human  laws,  though  the  matter  about  which 
that  rule  is,  may  be  consequent  to  them,  as  property  in  land,  distinc- 
tion and  power  of  persons.  All  things  not  connnanded,  or  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Ood,  are  indifferent ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to 
alter  their  nature ;  and  so  no  humane  law  can  lay  any  obligation  on 
the  conscience,  and  therefore  all  humane  laws  are  purely  penal,  •*.  e. 
have  no  other  obligation,  but  to  make  the  transgressors  liable  to  pun- 
ishment in  this  life.  All  divine  laws  oblige  the  conscience,  t.  e,  ren- 
der the  transgressors  liable  to  answer  at  God  s  tribunal,  and  receive 
punishment  at  his  hands;  but  because  very  frequently  both  these 
obligations  concur,  the  same  action  comes  to  be  commanded  or  for- 
bidden by  both  laws  together,  and  so  in  these  cases  men's  consciences 
are  obliged.  Men  have  thought  that  civil  laws  oblige  their  con- 
sciences to  entire  obedience ;  whereas,  in  things  in  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  the  conscience  is  obliged  only  to  active  or  passive  obe- 
dience, and  that  not  by  virtue  of  that  humane  law  which  the  man 
either  practises  or  is  punished  by,  but  by  that  law  of  God  which  for- 
bids disturbance  or  dissolution  of  governments. 
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^'  The  gfospel  alters  not  in  the  least  ciyil  affairs,  hut  leaves  husband 
and  wife,  master  and  servant,  magistrate  and  subject,  every  one  of 
them,  with  the  same  power  and  privileges  that  it  found  them,  neither 
more  nor  less ;  and  therefore  when  the  New  Testament  says,  ^  Obey 
your  superiors  in  all  things,'  it  cannot  be  thought  that  it  laid  any  new 
obligation  upon  the  Christians  after  their  conversion,  other  than  what 
they  were  under  before :  nor  that  the  magistrate  has  not  the  same 
power  still  over  his  Christian,  as  he  had  over  his  heathen  subjects ; 
so  that,  where  he  had  power  to  command,  they  had  still,  notwith- 
standing the  liberty  and  privileges  of  the  gospel,  obligations  to  obey. 
Now,  amongst  heathen  polities  (which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
stituted by  Qod  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  true  religion), 
there  con  be  no  other  end  assigned,  but  the  preservation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  in  peace  and  safety  together.  This  being  found  to 
be  the  end,  will  give  us  the  rule  of  civil  obedience  :  for  if  the  end 
of  civil  society  be  civil  peace,  the  immediate  obligation  of  every  sub- 
ject must  be  to  preserve  that  society  or  government  which  was  or- 
dained to  produce  it ;  and  no  member  of  any  society  can  possibly  have 
any  obligation  of  conscience  beyond  this.  So  that  he  who  obeys  the 
magistrate  to  the  degree,  as  not  to  endanger  or  disturb  the  govern- 
ment, under  what  form  of  government  soever  he  live,  fulfils  all  the 
law  of  God  concerning  government,  t.  e.  obeys  to  the  utmost,  that 
the  magistrate  or  society  can  oblige  his  conscience,  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  no  other  rule  set  it  by  God  but  this. 

^^  The  end  of  the  institution  being  always  the  measure  of  the  obli- 
gations of  conscience  then  upon  every  subject,  [and  that  end]  being 
to  preserve  the  government,  'tis  plain,  that  where  any  law  made  with 
a  penalty,  is  submitted  to,  t.  e.  the  penalty  is  quietly  undergone,  the 
government  cannot  be  disturbed  or  endangered ;  for  whilst  the  ma- 
gistrate has  power  to  increase  the  penalty,  even  io  the  loss  of  life,  and 
the  subject  submits  patiently  to  the  penalty,  which  he  is  in  consci- 
ence obliged  to  do,  the  government  can  never  be  in  danger,  nor  can 
the  public  want  active  obedience  in  any  case  where  it  hath  power  to 
require  it  under  pain  of  death ;  for  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  refuse 
his  active  obedience  in  a  lawful  and  indifferent  thing,  when  the  re- 
fusal will  cost  him  his  life,  and  lose  all  his  civil  rights  at  once,  for 
want  of  performing  one  civil  action ;  for  civO  laws  have  only  to  do 
with  civil  actions. 

*'  This,  thus  stated,  clears  a  man  from  that  infinite  number  of  sins 
that  otherwise  he  must  unavoidably  be  guilty  of,  if  all  penal  laws  ob- 
lige the  conscience  farther  than  this.    One  thing  farther  is  to  be  con- 
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sidered,  that  all  human  laws  are  penal ;  for  where  the  penalty  is  not 
expressed,  it  is  hy  the  judge  to  be  proportioned  to  the  consequence 
and  circumstance  of  the  fault.  See  the  practice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Penalties  arc  so  necessary  to  civil  laws,  tliat  Qod  found  it  necessary 
to  annex  them  even  to  the  civil  laws  he  gave  the  Jews." — Lift  of 
Jokn  Lockey  by  Lard  King^  vol.  i.  pp.  114-1 17* 

OWEN. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  danger  of  misapprehending  the  true 
source  of  all  moral  obligation,  by  Dr  Owen,  in  his  answer  to  Paukbb, 
are  worthy  to  stand  along  with  the  above.  I  believe  their  proper 
place  would  be  considerably  above  it. 

*'  It  hath  hitherto  been  the  judgment  of  all  who  have  inquired  into 
these  things,  that  the  great  concern  of  the  glory  of  Qod  in  the  world, 
the  interest  of  kings  and  rulers,  of  all  goyemments  whateTer,  the 
good  and  welfare  of  private  persons,  lies  in  nothing  more  than  in 
preserving  conscience  from  being  debauched,  in  the  conducting  prin- 
ciples of  it ;  and  a  keeping  up  its  due  respect  to  the  immediate  sove- 
reignty of  God  over  it  in  all  things.  Neither  ever  was  there  a  more 
horrid  attempt  upon  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  all  common  morality  and 
the  good  of  mankind,  than  that  which  some  of  late  years,  or  ages  have 
been  engaged  in,  by  suggesting  in  their  casuistical  writings,  such  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  of  the  consciences  of  men,  as  in  sundry  parti- 
cular instances  might  set  them  free  as  to  practice,  from  the  direct  and 
immediately  influencing  authority  of  God  in  his  word. 

^  And  yet  1  doubt  not,  but  it  may  be  made  evident,  that  all  their 
principles  in  conjunction,  are  scarce  of  so  pernicious  a  tendency  as 
this  one  general  theorem,  that  men  may  lawfully  act  in  the  worship 
of  God  or  otherwise,  against  the  light,  dictates,  or  convictions  of  their 
own  consciences.  Exempt  conscience  from  an  absolute,  immediate, 
entire,  universal  dependance  on  the  authority,  will,  and  judgment  of 
God,  according  to  what  conceptions  it  hath  of  them,  and  you  disturb 
the  whole  harmony  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  break  the  first  link  of  that  great  chain  whereon  all  reli- 
gion and  government  in  the  world  do  depend.  Teach  men  to  be  like 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  to  believe  only  in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  wor- 
ship him  according  to  his  appointment,  by  his  own  choice,  and  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  yet  also  to  bow  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  contrary 
to  his  light  and  conviction,  out  of  compliance  with  his  master ;  or, 
with  the  men  of  Samaria,  to  fear  the  Lord,  but  to  worship  their  idols, 
-—and  thpy  will  not  fail  at  one  time  or  other  rather  to  seek  after  rest 
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in  restless  atheism,  than  to  live  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  them- 
selres,  or  to  cherish  an  everlasting  sedition  in  their  own  hosoms."— 
Pp.  69,  70. 

BUNYAN. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  (Cohb,  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  John  Bun- 
yan),  ^'  the  king  commands  you  that  you  should  not  have  any  pri- 
vate meetings :  because  it  is  against  his  law,  and  he  is  ordained  of 
God,  therefore  you  should  not  have  any." — ^*'  I  told  him,"  says  Bum- 
yan,  ^^  the  law  has  provided  two  ways  of  obeying.  The  one  to  do 
that  which  I  on  my  conscience  do  believe  that  I  am  bound  to,  ac- 
tively, and  when  I  cannot  obey  actively,  then  I  am  willing  to  lie  down 
and  to  sufibr  what  they  shall  do  to  me." — Ivimeys  Life  of  Bunyan^ 
p.  237.     12mo.     Lond.  1800. 

NORRIS. 

Norris  of  Bemerton,  the  Platonic  philosopher,  mystic  divine,  and 
sacred  poet,  an  ingenious  writer,  and  a  decided  high  churchman,  in 
his  "  Charge  of  Schism  against  the  Separatists^  p.  58,  teaches,  that 
^  Civil  penal  laws  have  only  a  disjunctive  obligation,  and  when  they 
are  in  full  force,  leave  us  at  liberty  whether  we  will  do  what  is  re- 
quired, or  omit  it  and  suffer,  and  are  equally  satisfied  either  way." — 
The  Charge  qf  Schism  against  the  Dissenters^  discharged  by  Simon 
Browne,  p.  11.    Lond.  1710. 
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LOCKE. 

S 

**  There  is  another  way  in  which  governments  are  dissolved,  and 
that  is,  when  the  legislative,  or  the  prince,  either  of  them,  act  con- 
trary to  their  trust. 

-  *  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  what  can  be  said  against  a  principle,  which 
is  80  powerfnlly  supported  in  the  following  extracts,  and  in  favour  of  its  op- 
posite, will  do  well  to  consult  a  small,  but  most  elaborate  dissertation,  in  the 
form  of  a  sermon,  entitled,  *'  Passive  Obedience,  or  the  Christian  Doctrine  qf 
not  resisting  the  Supreme  Power,  proved  and  vindicated  upon  the  Principles  qf 
the  Law  of  Nature,  in  a  discourse  preached  at  the  College  Chapel,  by  George 
Berkeley,  M,A.,  Fellow  qf  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (afterwards  Bishop  qf 
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^*  Firat,  The  reason  why  men  enter  into  society,  is  the  preservation 
of  their  property ;  and  the  end  why  they  choose  and  authorize  a  le- 
gislative is,  that  there  may  he  laws  made,  and  rules  set,  as  guards  and 
fences  to  the  properties  of  all  the  memhers  of  the  society,  to  limit  the 
power  and  moderate  the  dominion  of  every  part  and  member  of  the 
society.  For  since  it  can  never  be  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  so- 
ciety that  the  legislative  should  have  a  power  to  destroy  that,  which 
every  one  designs  to  secure,  by  entering  into  society,  and  for  which 
the  people  submitted  themselves  to  legislators  of  their  own  making, 
whenever  the  legislators  endeavour  to  take  away  and  destroy  the 
property  of  the  people,  or  to  reduce  them  to  slavery  under  arbitrary 
power,  they  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  war  with  the  people,  who 
are  therefore  absolved  from  any  farther  obedience,  and  are  left  to  the 
common  refuge  which  God  hath  provided  for  all  men  against  force 
and  violence.    Whensoever,  therefore,  the  legislative  shall  transgress 

Chyne),  '  Nee  vero  aut  per  senatum  ant  per  populum  solvi  liac  lege  poan- 
mus.'— €Sc.  frag,  de  rep,  Lond.  1713." — This,  without  doubt,  and  be- 
yond compariflon,  the  ablest  defence  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Non-Nsist- 
ance  on  phUcsophical  principles  consistent  with  revelation,  is  a  curious  dis- 
play of  the  characteristic  extreme  acuteness,  yet  unsoundness  of  the  mind  of 
its  singularly  gifted  and  most  estimable  author — **  ingeniosa  et  sagax  hario- 
latio  viri  disertissimi."  The  scriptural  argument  in  favour  of  these  doctrines, 
is  fully  stated  in  Dean  Sherlock's  **  Case  qf  Reeistance  to  the  Supretne  Powers, 
stated  and  resolved  according  to  the  Doctrine  qf  the  Holy  Scriptures^ — 
Lond.  1 684.  And  the  argument  from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  may  be  found  in  Archbishop  Usher's  tract,  entitled,  *'  The 
Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Prince ,  and  the  Obedience  required  qf  the 
Subject,  bri^y  laid  down  and  cor\firmed  out  qf  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  TesH- 
many  qfthe  Primitive  Church,  the  Dictates  qf  Right  Reason,  and  the  Opinion  qf 
the  Wisest  among  Hearten  Writers."  Lond.  1688.  Few  questions  have 
been  more  Uioroughly  discussed.  A  specimen  of  the  advocacy  of  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  right  side,  i8j>re8ented  to  the  reader,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  if  that  side  of  it  which  we  consider  as  untenable,  has  been  disgraced  by  the 
impiety  of  Hobdes  and  the  unprincipled  meanness  of  Pabker — the  learn- 
ing of  Usher,  the  judgment  of  Sanderson,  the  wit  of  South,  the  subtilty 
and  candour  of  Berkeley,  and  the  sanctity  of  Ken,  are  more  than  enough 
to  entitle  to  careful  consideration  any  principle  which  they  entertained.  It 
is  wonderful,  however,  that  such  men  should  have  maintained  such  princi- 
ples— and  it  is  not  less  so,  that  men  so  distinguished  for  learning  and  worth* 
as  Newman,  and  Kbble,  and  Pusey,  should  seek  to  revive  them.  One  must 
regret  the  misdirection  of  so  much  learning  and  talent — but  this  is  about  the 
amount  of  the  evil.  These  principles  will  not  now  **  grow  and  multiply." 
The  soil  of  the  public  mind  in  this  country  is  too  well  cultivated  to  adinit  of 
such  *'  briars  and  thorns,"  spreading  to  any  dangerous  extent. 
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this  fundamental  rule  of  society,  and  either  by  ambition,  fear,  folly, 
or  corruption,  endeavour  to  grasp  themselves,  or  put  into  the  hands 
of  any  other,  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of 
the  people ;  by  this  breach  of  trust  they  forfeit  the  power  the  people 
had  put  into  their  hands  for  quite  contrary  ends,  and  it  devolves  to 
the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  resume  their  original  liberty,  and,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  legislative  (such  as  they  shall  think  fit),  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety  and  security,  which  is  the  end  for  which 
they  are  in  society. 

*'*•  What  I  have  said  here  concerning  the  legislative  in  general,  holds 
true  also  concerning  the  supreme  executor,  who,  having  a  double 
trust  put  in  him,  both  to  have  a  part  in  the  legislative,  and  the  su- 
preme execution  of  the  law,  acts  against  both,  when  he  goes  about  to 
set  up  his  own  arbitrary  will,  as  the  law  of  the  society.  He  acts  also 
contrary  to  his  trust,  where  he  either  employs  the  force,  treasures, 
and  offices  of  the  society,  to  corrupt  the  representatives,  and  gain 
them  to  his  purposes ;  or  openly  pre-engages  the  electors,  and  pre- 
scribes to  their  choice,  such  whom  he  has  by  solicitations,  threats, 
promises,  or  otherwise,  won  to  his  designs ;  and  employs  them  to  bring 
in  such  who  have  promised  before-hand  what  to  vote  and  what  to 
enact.  Thus  to  regulate  candidates  and  electors,  and  new- model  the 
way  of  election,  what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  government  by  the  roots, 
and  poison  the  very  fountain  of  public  security?  For  the  people 
having  reserved  to  themselves  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  as  a 
fence  of  their  properties,  could  do  it  for  no  other  end  but  that  they 
might  always  be  freely  chosen,  and  so  chosen,  freely  act  and  advise, 
as  the  necessity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  common  good  should, 
upon  examination,  and  mature  debate,  be  judged  to  require.  This, 
those  who  give  their  votes  before  they  hear  the  debate,  and  have 
weighed  the  reasons  on  all  sides,  are  not  capable  of  doing.  To  pre- 
pare such  an  assembly  as  this,  and  endeavour  to  set  up  the  declared 
abettors  of  his  own  will,  for  the  true  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  the  law-makers  of  the  society,  is  certainly  as  great  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  as  perfect  a  declaration  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  possible  to  be  met  with.  To  which,  if  one  shall  add  re- 
wards and  punishments,  visibly  employed  to  the  same  end,  and  all 
the  arts  of  perverted  law  made  use  of  to  take  off  and  destroy  all  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  design,  and  will  not  comply  and  consent 
to  betray  the  liberties  of  their  country,  'twill  be  past  doubt  what  is 
doing.  What  power  they  ought  to  have  in  society,  who  thus  employ 
it,  contrary  to  the  trust  which  went  along  with  it,  in  its  first  Institu- 
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tion,  10  tatfy  to  determine ;  and  one  cannot  but  see,  that  be  who 
faaa  once  attempted  any  saeh  thmg  as  thia,  cannot  any  longer  be 
tmiited« 

**•  To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  people  being  ignorant, 
and  always  discontented,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  goTemmeni  in  the 
unsteady  opinion  and  uncertain  humour  of  the  people,  is  to  expose  it 
to  certain  ruin ;  and  no  goremment  will  be  able  long  to  sabaiat,  if 
the  people  may  set  up  a  new  legislature,  wheneyer  they  take  ofienee 
at  the  old  one.  To  this  I  answer,  quite  the  contrary.  People  aie 
not  got  so  easy  out  -of  their  old  forms  as  some  are  apt  to  suggest. 
They  are  hardly  to  be  prevaOed  with,  to  amend  the  acknowledged 
liuilts,  in  the  frame  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  And,  if  there  be 
any  original  defects,  or  adventitious  ones,  introduced  by  time  or  cor- 
ruption, it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  them  changed,  even  when  all 
the  world  sees  there  is  an  opportunity  for  it.  The  slowness  and  avei^ 
sion  in  the  people  to  quit  their  old  constitutions,  has,  in  the  many 
revolutions  which  have  been  seen  in  this  kingdom,  in  this  and  former 
ages,  still  kept  us  to,  or  after  some  interval  of  fruitless  attempts,  still 
brought  us  back  again  to  our  old  legislative,  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons :  and  whatever  provocations  have  made  the  crown  to  be  taken 
from  some  of  our  princes'  heads,  they  never  carried  the  people  so  bi 
as  to  place  it  in  another  line. 

^  But  it  will  be  said,  this  hypothesis  lays  a  ferment  for  frequent 
rebellion.    To  which  I  answer, 

^  Finty  No  more  than  any  other  hypothesis.  For  when  the  people 
arc  made  miserable,  and  find  themselves  exposed  to  the  il^  usage  of 
arbitrary  power,  cry  up  their  governors  as  much  as  you  will,  for  sons 
of  Jupiter, — ^let  them  be  sacred  and  divine,  descended  or  authorized 
from  heaven, — give  them  out  for  whom  or  what  you  please,  the  same 
will  happen.  The  people,  generally  iU-treated,  and  contrary  to  right, 
will  be  ready,  upon  any  occasion,  to  ease  themselves  of  a  burden  that 
sits  heavy  upon  them.  They  will  wish  and  seek  for  the  opportunity, 
which  in  the  change,  weakness,  and  accidents  in  human  afiairs,  sel- 
dom delays  long  to  offer  itself.  He  must  have  lived  but  a  little  while 
in  the  world,  who  has  not  seen  examples  of  this  in  his  time ;  and  he 
must  have  read  very  little,  who  cannot  produce  examples  of  it  in  all 
sorts  of  governments  in  the  world. 

^^  Secondly^  1  answer,  such  revolutions  happen  not  upon  every  little 
mismanagement  in  public  affairs.  Great  mistakes  in  the  ruling  port, 
many  wrong  and  inconvenient  laws,  and  all  the  slips  of  human  frail- 
ty, will  bo  bomo  by  the  people  without  mutiny  or  murmur.    But,  if 
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a  long  train  of  abuseB,  prevarications,  and  artifices,  all  tending  the 
same  way,  make  the  design  visible  to  the  people,  and  they  cannot 
but  feel  what  they  lie  under,  and  see  whether  they  are  going,  'tis  not 
to  be  wondered,  that  they  should  then  rouse  themselves,  and  endeavour 
to  put  the  rule  into  such  hands,  which  may  secure  to  them  the  ends  for 
which  government  was  at  first  erected ;  and  without  which,  ancient 
names  and  specious  forms  are  so  far  from  being  better,  that  they  are 
much  worse  than  the  state  of  nature  or  pure  anarchy — the  inconve- 
niences being  all  as  great  and  as  near,  but  the  remedy  farther  off  and 
more  difficult. 

*^  Thirdly^  I  answer,  that  this  doctrine,  of  a  power  in  the  people  of 
providing  for  their  safety  anew,  by  a  new  legislative,  when  their  le- 
gislators have  acted  contrary  to  their  trust,  by  invading  their  pro- 
perty, is  the  best  fence  against  rebellion,  and  the  probablest  means  to 
hinder  it.  For  rebellion  being  an  opposition,  not  to  persons  but  au- 
thority, which  is  founded  only  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
government,  those,  whoever  they  be,  who  by  force  break  through, 
and  by  force  justify  their  violation  of  them,  are  truly  and  properly 
rebels.  For  when  men,  by  entering  into  society  and  civil  govern- 
ment, have  excluded  force,  and  introduced  laws,  for  the  preservation 
of  property,  peace,  and  unity  among  themselves,  those  who  set  up 
force  again,  in  opposition  to  the  laws,  do  rebeUare — ^that  is,  bring  back 
again  the  state  of  war,  and  are  properly  rebels,  which  they,  who  are 
in  power  (by  the  pretence  they  have  to  authority,  the  temptation  of 
force  they  have  in  their  hands,  and  the  flattery  of  those  about  them) 
being  likeliest  to  do ;  the  properest  way  to  prevent  the  evil,  is  to  show 
them,  the  danger  and  injustice  of  it,  who  are  under  the  greatest  temp* 
tation  to  run  into  it, 

'^  In  both  the  fore-mentioned  cases,  when  either  the  legislative  is 
changed,  or  the  legislators  act  contrary  to  the  end  for  which  they 
were  constituted,  those  who  are  guilty,  are  guilty  of  rebellion.  For 
if  any  one  by  force  takes  away  the  established  legislative  of  any  so- 
ciety, and  the  laws  by  them  made  pursuant  to  their  trust,  he  thereby 
takes  away  the  umpirage,  which  every  one  has  consented  to,  for  a 
peaceable  decision  of  all  their  controversies,  and  a  bar  to  the  state  of 
war  among  them.  They  who  remove,  or  change  the  legislative,  take 
away  this  decisive  power,  which  nobody  can  have,  but  by  the  ap- 
pointment and  consent  of  the  people  :  and  so  destroying  the  autho- 
rities which  the  people  did,  and  nobody  else  can  set  up,  and  introduc- 
ing a  power  which  the  people  hath  not  authorized,  they  actually  in- 
troduce a  state  of  war,  which  is  that  of  force  without  authority :  and 
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thui,  by  removing  the  legialative  established  by  the  society  (in  whose 
decision  the  people  acquiesced  and  united,  as  in  that  of  their  own 
will)  they  untie  the  knot,  and  expose  the  people  anew  to  the  state  of 
war.  And  if  those,  who  by  force  take  away  the  legislative,  are  rebels, 
the  legislators  themselves,  as  has  been  shown,  can  be  no  less  esteemed 
so,  when  they  who  were  set  up  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  people,  their  liberties  and  properties,  shall,  by  force,  invade 
and  endeavour  to  take  them  away ;  and  so  they  putting  themselves 
into  a  state  of  war  with  those  who  made  them  the  protectors  and 
guardians  of  their  peace,  are  properly,  and  with  the  greatest  aggrava- 
tions, rebeilantes,  rebels. 

*^  But  if  they  who  say,  *  it  lays  a  foundation  for  rebellion,'  mean 
that  it  may  occasion  civil  wars  or  intestine  broils,  to  tell  the  people 
they  are  absolved  from  obedience,  when  illegal  attempts  are  made  on 
their  liberties  or  properties,  and  may  oppose  the  unlawful  violence  of 
those  who  were  their  magistrates,  when  they  invade  their  properties, 
contrary  to  the  trust  put  in  them ;  and  that  therefore  this  doctrine  is 
not  to  be  allowed,  being  so  destructive  to  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
they  may  as  well  say,  upon  the  same  ground,  that  honest  men  may 
not  oppose  robbers,  because  this  may  occasion  disorder  or  bloodshed. 
If  any  mischief  come  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  him 
who  defends  his  own  right,  but  on  him  that  invades  his  neighbour's, 
if  the  innocent,  honest  man,  must  quietly  quit  all  he  has  for  peace' 
sake,  to  him  who  wOl  lay  violent  hands  upon  it,  I  desire  it  may  be 
considered,  what  a  kind  of  peace  there  will  be  in  the  world,  which 
consists  only  in  violence  and  rapine,  and  which  is  to  be  maintained, 
only  for  the  benefit  of  robbers  and  oppressors !  Who  would  not  think 
it  an  admirable  peace,  betwixt  the  mighty  and  the  mean,  when  the 
lamb,  without  resistance,  yielded  his  throat  to  be  torn  by  the  impe- 
rious wolf?    Polyphemus'  den  gives  us  a  perfect  pattern  of  such  a 
peace,  and  such  a  government,  wherein  Ulysses  and  his  companions 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  quietly  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured. 
And  no  doubt,  Ulysses,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  preached  up  passive 
obedience,  and  exhorted  them  to  a  quiet  submission,  by  representing 
to  them  of  what  concernment  peace  was  to  mankind ;  and  by  showing 
that  inconveniences  might  happen  if  they  should  offer  to  resist  Poly- 
phemus, who  had  now  the  power  over  them  ! 

"•  The  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  which  is 
best  for  mankind,  that  the  people  should  be  always  exposed  to  the 
boundless  will  of  tyranny,  or  that  the  rulers  should  be  sometimes  lia- 
ble to  be  opposed,  when  they  grow  exorbitant  in  the  use  of  the  power. 
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and  employ  it  for  the  destmction,  and  not  the  pirservation  of  the 
properties  of  their  people  ? 

^  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that  mischief  can  arise  Ax>m  hence,  as  often 
as  it  shall  please  a  busy  head,  or  turbulent  spirit,  to  desire  the  alter- 
ation of  the  government.  'Tis  true  such  men  may  stir,  whenever 
they  please,  but  it  will  be  only  to  their  own  just  ruin  and  perdition. 
For  till  the  mischief  be  grown  general,  and  the  ill  designs  of  the 
rulers  become  visible,  or  their  attempts  sensible  to  the  greater  part, 
the  people,  who  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  than  right  themselves  by 
resistance,  are  not  apt  to  stir.  The  examples  of  particular  injustice, 
or  oppression,  of  here  and  there  an  unfortunate  man,  move  fliem  not. 
But,  if  they  universally  have  a  persuasion,  grounded  on  manifest  evi- 
dence, that  designs  are  carrying  on  against  their  liberties,  and  the 
general  course  and  tendency  of  things  cannot  but  give  them  strong 
suspicions  of  the  evil  intention  of  their  governors,  who  is  to  be  blamed 
for  it  ?  who  can  help  it,  if  they,  who  might  avoid  it,  bring  themselves 
into  this  suspicion  ?  Are  the  people  to  be  blamed,  if  they  have  the 
sense  of  rational  creatures,  and  can  think  of  things  no  otherwise,  than 
as  they  find  and  feel  them  ?  And  is  it  not  rather  their  fault,  who 
put  things  into  such  a  posture,  that  they  would  not  have  them  thought 
to  be,  as  they  are  ?  I  grant,  that  the  pride,  ambition,  and  turbulency 
of  private  men,  have  sometimes  caused  great  disorders  in  common- 
wealths, and  factions  have  been  fittal  to  states  and  kingdoms.  But 
whether  the  mischief  hath  oftener  begun  in  the  people's  wantonness, 
and  a  desire  to  cast  off  the  lawful  authority  of  their  rulers,  or  in  the 
rulers'  insolence,  and  endeavours  to  get  and  exercise  an  arbitrary 
power  over  their  people ;  whether  oppression  or  disobedience  gave 
the  first  me  to  the  disorder,  I  leave  it  to  impartial  histoiy  to  deter- 
mine. This  I  am  sure,  whoever,  either  ruler  or  subject,  by  force 
goes  about  to  invade  the  rights  of  cither  prince  or  people,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  overturning  the  constitution  and  frame  of  any  just 
government,  is  highly  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime,  I  think,  a  man  is 
capable  of,  being  to  answer  for  all  those  mischieib  of  blood,  rapine, 
and  desolation,  which  the  breaking  to  pieces  of  governments  bring  on 
a  countiy.  And  he  who  does  it,  is  justly  to  be  esteemed  the  common 
enemy  and  pest  of  mankind ;  and  is  to  be  treated  accordingly." — 
Locke  on  Civil  Government^  Chap.  xix.  Workty  vol.  ii.  pp.  230-233. 
'  ^^  When  the  body  of  the  people  (or  any  single  man),  arc  deprived  of 
their  right,  or  are  under  the  exercise  of  a  power  without  right,  and 
have  no  appeal  on  earth,  then  they  have  a  liberty  to  appeal  to  Heaven 
whenever  they  judge  the  cause  of  sufiicient  moment.  And,  therefore, 
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though  the  people  cannot  judge,  so  as  to  have  by  the  constitution  of 
that  society  any  superior  power  to  determine  and  give  efiectiye  sen- 
tence in  the  case,  yet  they  have  by  a  law  antecedent  and  paramount 
to  all  positive  laws  of  men,  reserved  that  ultimate  determination  to 
themselves,  which  belongs  to  all  mankind,  where  there  lies  <io  appeal 
on  earth,  viz.  to  judge  whether  they  have  just  cause  to  make  their 
appeal  to  Heaven.  And  this  judgment  they  cannot  part  with,  it  being 
out  of  a  man's  power  so  to  submit  himself  to  another  as  to  give  to  him 
a  liberty  to  destroy  him ;  Qod  and  nature  never  allowing  a  man  so 
to  abandon  himself  as.  to  neglect  liis  own  preservation ;  and  nnce  he 
cannot  t&e  away  his  own  life,  neither  can  he  give  another  power  to 
take  it.  Nor  let  any  one  think  this  lays  a  perpetual  foundation  for 
disorder ;  for  this  operates  not,  till  the  inconveniency  is  so  great  that 
the  majority  feel  it,  and  are  weary  of  it,  and  find  a  necessity  to  have 
it  amended."— /6tU  Chap  xix.  pp.  215,  216. 

PALEY. 

Let  us  hear  now  what  the  cautious  Paley  says  about  the  right  of  re- 
sistance.— ^"^  But  who  shall  judge  this  ?" — t.  e.  whether  greater  evil  will 
result  from  submitting  to  or  opposing  injustice, — '^  we  answer,  ^  every 
man  for  himself'  In  contentions  between  the  sovereign  and  the  sub- 
ject, the  parties  acknowledge  no  common  arbitration ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  refer  the  decision  to  thote  whose  conduct  has  provoked 
the  question,  tod  whose  own  interest,  authority,  and  fate  are  imme- 
diately concerned  in  it.  The  danger  of  error  and  abuse  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  rule  of  expediency,  because  every  other  rule  is  liable  to 
the  same  or  greater :  and  every  rule  that  can  be  propounded  upon 
the  subject  (like  all  rules  indeed  which  appeal  to,  or  bind  the  con- 
science), must  in  the  application  depend  upon  private  judgment.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  ought  equally  to  be  accounted  the 
exercise  of  a  man's  own  private  judgment,  whether  he  be  determined 
by  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  hbown,  or  submit  to  be  directed  by 
the  advice  of  others,  provided  he  be  free  to  choose  his  guide. 

'^  We  proceed  to  point  out  some  easy  but  important  inferences, 
which  result  from  the  substitution  ofjmbHc  ejppedimcy  into  the  place 
of  all  implied  compacts,  promises,  or  conventions,  whatsoever. 

"I.  It  may  be  as  much  a  duty,  at  one  time,  to  resist  government, 
as, it  is,  at  another,  to  obey  it;  to  wit,  whenever  more  advantage, 
will,  in  our  opinion,  accrue  to  the  community  from  resistance,  than 
mischief. 

^*  II.  The  lawfulness  of  resistance,  or  the  lawfulness  of  a  revolt, 
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does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  grievance  which  is  sustained  or  fear- 
ed, but  also  upon  the  probable  expense  and  event  of  the  contest. 
They  who  concerted  the  Revolution  in  England,  were  justifiable  in 
their  counsels,  because,  from  the  apparent  dtsposition  of  the  nation, 
and  the  strength  and  character  of  the  parties  engaged,  the  measure 
was  likely  to  be  brought  about  with  little  mischief  or  bloodshed : 
whereas  it  might  have  been  a  question  with  many  friends  of  their 
country,  whether  the  injuries,  then  endured  and  threatened,  would 
have  authorized  the  renewal  of  a  doubtful  civil  war. 

''  III.  Irregularity  in  the  first  foundations  of  a  state,  or  subsequent 
violence,  fraud,  or  injustice,  in  getting  possession  of  the  supreme  power, 
are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  resistance,  after  the  government  is  once 
peaceably  settled.  No  subject  of  the  British  empire  conceives  him- 
self engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  Norman  claim  or  conquest, 
or  apprehends  that  his  duty  in  any  manner  depends  upon  that  con- 
troversy. So  likewise,  if  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  even  the  posterity 
of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this  day  seated  on  the  throne  of  England, 
we  should  have  been  as  little  concerned  to  inquire  how  the  family 
came  there.  No  civil  contests  are  so  futile,  although  none  have 
been  so  furious  and  so  sanguinary,  as  those  which  are  excited  by 
a  disputed  succession. 

"  IV.  Not  every  invasion  of  the  subject's  rights,  or  liberty,  or  of  the 
constitution ;  not  every  breach  of  promise,  or  of  oath ;  not  every 
stretch  of  prerogative,  abuse  of  power,  or  neglect  of  duty  by  the  chief 
magistrate,  or  by  the  whole  or  any  branch  of  the  legislative  body, 
justifies  resistance,  unless  these  crimes  draw  after  them  public  conse- 
quences of  sufficient  magnitude  to  outweigh  the  evils  of  civil  disturb- 
ance ;  nevertheless  every  violation  of  the  constitution  ought  to  be 
watched  with  jealousy,  and  resented  as  9tich^  beyond  what  the  quan- 
tity of  estimable  damage  would  require  or  warrant ;  because  a  known 
and  settled  usage  of  governing,  afibrds  the  only  security  against  the 
enormities  of  uncontrolled  dominion,  and  because  this  security  is 
weakened  by  every  encroachment  which  is  made  without  opposition, 
or  opposed  without  effect. 

*^  V.  No  usage,  law,  or  authority,  wliatsoever,  is  so  binding,  that 
it  need  or  ought  to  be  continued  when  it  may  be  changed  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  community.  The  family  of  the  prince,  the  order  of 
succession,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  form  and  parts  of  the 
legblature,  together  with  the  respective  powers,  office,  duration,  and 
mutual  dependency  of  the  several  parts,  are  all  only  so  many  laws, 
mutable  like  other  laws,  whenever  expediency  requires,  either  by  the 
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ordinary  act  of  the  legialatnrc,  or,  if  the  occasion  deserre  it,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  people.  These  points  are  wont  to  be  approached 
with  a  kind  of  awe ;  they  are  represented  to  the  mind  as  principles 
of  the  constitution,  settled  by  our  ancestors,  and  being  settled^  are  to 
be  no  more  committed  to  innovation  or  debate ;  as  foundations  never 
to  be  stiired ;  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  social  compact,  to 
which  every  citizen  of  the  state  has  engaged  his  fidelity,  by  virtue 
of  a  promise  which  he  cannot  now  recall.  Such  reasons  have  no 
place  in  our  system :  to  us,  if  there  be  any  good  reason  for  treating 
these  with  more  deference  and  respect  than  other  laws,  it  is  either 
the  advantage  of  the  present  constitution  of  government  (which  rea- 
son must  be  of  different  force  in  different  countries),  or  because  in 
all  countries  it  is  of  importance  that  the  form  and  usage  of  governing 
be  acknowledged  and  understood,  as  well  by  the  governors  as  by  the 
governed,  and  because  the  seldomer  it  is  changed,  the  more  perfectly 
it  will  be  known  by  both  sides.*—- Paley  #  Mw,  and  Pol  Phil^  Workt^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  318-321. 

HDTCHESON. 

^  The  persons  vested  with  the  supreme  power  have  it  with  that 
extent  which  the  constitution  or  fundamental  laws  have  given  them. 
The  sum  of  civil  power  in  all  states  is  the  same;  the  same  quantity 
of  it  in  every  state  resides  somewhere  or  other,  at  least  with  the  body 
of  the  people.  But  the  powers  vested  in  the  king,  or  in  any  coun- 
cils, in  one  state,  may  be  very  different  from  what  is  vested  in  like 
persons  or  councils  in  others.  For  in  some,  certain  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple are  expressly  exempted  from  the  power  of  any  prince  or  political 
council ;  but  in  others,  there  are  no  such  exemptions.  But  as  the  end 
of  all  civil  power  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  body,  any  power  not  naturally  conducive  to  this 
end  is  unjust,  which  the  people,  who  rashly  granted  it  under  an  enoi^ 
may  justly  abolisli  again,  when  they  find  it  necessary  to  their  safety 
to  do  so.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  insolent  or  perfi- 
dious, than  that  persons  entrusted  with  power  solely  for  the  good  of 
a  people,  should  strive  to  retain  it  by  force,  for  their  own  grandeur 
when  it  is  found  destructive  to  the  people. 

'^  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  in  these  cases  such  powers  should  be 
abolished  in  a  peaceable  manner,  by  mutual  consent  rather  than  by 
force.  Nor  is  it  justifiable  in  a  people  to  have  recourse  for  any  lighter 
causes  to  violence  and  civil  ware  against  their  rulers,  while  the  pub- 
lic interests  are  tolerably  secured  and  consulted.    But  when  it  is  eyi- 
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dent,  thai  the  public  liberty  and  safety  is  not  tolerably  secured,  and 
that  more  mischiefs,  and  these  of  a  more  lasting  kind,  are  like  to 
arise  from  the  continuance  of  any  plan  of  civil  power,  than  are  to  be 
feared  from  the  violent  efforts  for  an  alteration  of  it,  then  it  becomes 
lawful,  nay  honourable,  to  make  such  efforts,  and  change  the  plan  of 
government. 

*^  What  is  alleged  about  some  peculiarly  divine  right  and  inviolable 
sanctity  of  governors,  especially  monarchs,  is  a  mere  dream  of  court 
flatterers.  In  one  sense,  every  right  is  divine  which  is  constituted  by 
the  law  of  Qod  and  nature.  The  rights  of  the  people  are  then  divine, 
as  well  as  those  of  princes ;  nay,  since  the  latter  were  constituted  for 
the  defence  and  protection  of  the  former,  the  former  should  be  deemed 
the  more  divine  and  sacred.  The  rights  of  the  governor,  as  they  are 
more  important  than  those  of  any  one  private  man,  may  be  deemed 
more  sacred  than  his  private. rights;  but  can  never  be  deemed  more 
sacred  than  the  rights  of  the  whole  body.  A  good  subject  ought  to 
bear  patiently  many  ii\]urie8  done  only  to  himself,  rather  than  take 
anns  against  a  prince,  in  the  main  good  and  useful  to  the  state,  pro- 
vided the  danger  only  extends  to  himself.  But  when  the  common 
rights  of  the  community  are  trampled  upon,  and  what  at  first  is  at- 
tempted against  one,  is  to  be  made  a  precedent  against  all  the  rest, 
then,  as  the  governor  is  plainly  perfidious  to  his  trust,  he  has  for- 
feited all  the  power  committed  to  him. 

^*'  In  every  sort  of  government  the ''people  have  this  right  ofdefend- 
ing  themselves  against  the  abuse  of  power.  If  the  prince  s  power  be 
limited,  and  yet  he  breaks  over  the  bounds,  invading  such  rights  as 
the  people  had  reserved  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  power,  the 
people  8  right  of  resistance  is  unquestionable.  But  even  in  absolute 
governments  they  have  the  same  right,  if  their  governor,  ceasing  to 
use  his  power  as  if  he  owned  it  destined  for  the  good  of  the  body, 
should  govern  the  whole  state  as  his  own  property,  and  neglecting 
the  common  safety  of  all,  turn  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  his 
own  lust  or  avarice ;  or  if  he  plainly  declares  such  a  hatred  of  his  peo- 
ple, or  conducts  all  afiairs  in  such  a  wretched  manner,  that  not  even 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people,  such  as  are  necessary  to  any  to- 
lerable life,  remain  secure  to  them.  Nor  does  this  doctrine  of  resist- 
ance, give  to  the  people  a  civil  superiority  over  their  governors ;  for 
even  slaves,  adjudged  to  the  most  miserable  subjection  for  their  crimes, 
may  have  a  right  to  defend  themselves  against  certain  injuries  their 
masters  may  attempt  against  them. 

^*  As  to  that  question,  who  shall  be  judge  in  this  disputed  point, 
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whether  the  governors,  by  their  perfidy  and  maladministration,  hare 
forfeited  their  right  ?  if  it  is  alleged  the  people  cannot  judge,  as  they 
are  parties,  for  the  same  reason  the  governors  cannot  judge.  The 
only  recourse  then  should  be  to  impartial  arbiters,  either  within  the 
state  or  in  some  other  nation,  if  this  could  be  safe ;  but,  if  not,  surely 
the  people  have  a  better  claim  to  judge  on  this  point,  since  they  al 
first  entrusted  their  governors  with  such  powers,  and  the  powers 
were  designed  for  the  management  of  the  people  s  interests,  and  were 
constituted  for  their  behoof.  It  is  true  there  are  great  dangers  of  mis- 
take on  this  head  :  but  the  governors  are  not  exempted  from  errors 
more  than  the  people.  Men  have  often  erred  both  about  their  pub- 
lic rights  and  their  private  ones,  too,  of  self-defence ;  but  we  must 
not,  for  that  reason,  deny  that  they  have  such  rights. 

'^  In  this  most  important  matter,  no  doubt,  persons  concerned  are 
bound  to  use  the  utmost  caution,  and  weigh  all  things  on  both 
sides.  Nor  ought  we  to  involve  our  fellow-citizens  in  civil  wars,  the 
most  miserable  of  all  wars,  for  any  such  lighter  injuries,  or  wrong 
conduct  of  our  governors,  as  may  be  incident  sometimes  to  persons,  In 
the  main  good,  and  of  upright  intentions.  But  when  there  is  no 
other  way  of  preserving  a  people,  and  when  their  governors,  by  their 
perfidious  frauds,  have  plainly  forfeited  their  rights,  they  may  justly 
be  divested  of  their  power,  and  others  put  into  their  places,  or  a  new 
plan  of  power  established. 

^'  Nor  does  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  resistance,  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  a  people,  naturally  tend  to  excite  seditions  and  civil  wan. 
Nay,  they  have  been  more  frequently  occasioned  by  the  contrary  te- 
nets. In  ail  ages  there  has  been  too  much  patience  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  too  stupid  a  veneration  for  their  princes  and  miens, 
which  for  each  one  free  kingdom  or  state,  has  produced  many  mons- 
trous herds  of  miserable  abject  slaves,  or  beasts  of  burden,  rather 
than  civil  polities  of  rational  creatures,  under  the  most  inhnman  and 
worthless  masters,  trampling  upon  all  things  human  and  divine  with 
the  utmost  efironteiy." — Hutchuons  EkmenU  of  Etkhiy  Book  iiL 
§$  i.  and  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  325-9.    12mo.    Glasgow,  1772. 

WITBEBSPOON. 

'^  It  is  frequently  observed,  that  in  eveiy  government  there  is  a 
supreme  irresistible  power  lodged  somewhere  in  king,  senate,  or  peo- 
ple. To  this  power  is  the  final  appeal  in  all  questions.  Beyond  this 
we  cannot  go.  How  far  does  this  authority  extend  ?  We  answer,  as 
fiur  as  authority  in  a  social  state  can  extend :  it  b  not  accountable  to 
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any  other  tribunal,  and  it  is  supposed  in  tlie  social  compact,  that  we 
hare  agreed  to  submit  to  its  decision.  There  is,  however,  an  excep- 
tion, if  the  supreme  po¥rer,  wherever  lodged,  come  to  be  exercised  in 
a  manifestly  tyrannical  manner,  the  subjects  may  certainly,  if  it  is 
in  their  power,  resist  and  overthrow  it.  But  this  is  only  when  it  be- 
comes manifestly  more  advantageous  to  unsettle  the  government  alto- 
gether, than  to  submit  to  tyranny.  This  resistance  to  the  supreme 
power,  however,  is  subverting  the  society  altogether,  and  is  not  to  be 
attempted  till  the  government  is  so  corrupt,  as  that  anarchy  and  the 
uncertainty  of  a  new  settlement  is  preferaUe  to  the  continuance  of  it 
as  it  is. 

^  This  doctrine  of  resistance,  even  to  the  supreme  power,  lb  essen- 
tially connected  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  social  contract,  and 
the  consent  necessaiy  to  political  union.  If  it  be  asked,  who  must 
judge  when  the  government  may  be  resisted  ?  I  answer,  the  subjects 
in  general, — every  one  for  himselfi  This  may  seem  to  be  making  them 
both  judge  and  party,  but  there  is  no  remedy.  It  would  be  denying 
the  privilege  altogether,  to  make  the  oppressive  ruler  the  judge. 

<«  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  meaning  of  this  is,  not  that  any  little 
mistake  of  the  rulers  of  any  society  will  justify  resistance.  We 
must  obey  and  submit  to  them  always,  till  the  corruption  becomes 
intolerable ;  for  to  say  that  we  might  resist  legal  authority,  every 
time  we  judged  it  to  be  wrong,  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
society,  and  to  the  very  first  idea  of  subjection. 

^  The  once  famous  controversy  on  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance seems  now  in  our  country  to  be  pretty  much  over.  What 
the  advocates  of  submission  used  to  say  was,  that  to  teach  the  lawful- 
neas  of  resisting  a  government  in  any  instance,  and  to  make  the  rebel 
the  judge,  is  subversive  of  all  order,  and  must  subject  a  state  to  per- 
petual sedition.  To  this  I  answer.  To  refuse  this  inherent  right  in 
every  man,  is  to  establish  injustice  and  tyranny,  and  leave  every 
good  subject  without  help,  as  a  tame  prey  to  the  ambition  and  rapa- 
city of  others.  No  doubt  men  may  abuse  the  privilege,  yet  this  does 
not  make  it  void.  Besides,  it  is  not  till  a  wholepeople  rise,  that  re- 
sistance has  any  effect ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  a  whole 
people  would  rise  against  their  governors,  unless  when  they  have 
really  received  very  great  provocations.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  rulers  to  grasp  at  power,  and  their 
situation  enables  them  to  do  it  successfully  by  slow  and  insensible 
encroachments.  In  experience  there  are  many  instances  of  rulers 
beeoming  tyrants,  but  comparatively  very  few  of  causeless  and  pre* 
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mature  rebellions.  There  are  occaBional  insurrections  in  eveiy  go* 
vemment.  These  are  easUy  raised  by  interested  persons,  but  the 
gfeat  majority  continues  to  support  order." — WUkeripoQn9  L9cture9 
an  Moral  Phih$ophy^  Lect.  ziL  §  t.  Worka^  vol.  vii.  pp«  102-104. 
12mo.    Edin.  1805. 

SELDEN. 

SsLDSNs  opinion  -is  worth  listening  to. — *''•  To  know  what  obedience 
is  due  to  the  prince,  you  must  look  into  the  contract  betwixt  him  and 
his  people ;  as  if  you  would  know  what  rent  is  due  from  the  tenant 
to  the  landlord,  you  must  look  into  the  lease.  When  the  contract  is 
broken,  and  there  is  no  third  person  to  judge,  then  the  decision  is  by 
arms."  His  notions  of  the  office  of  a  king,  all  turn  upon  the  degree 
of  power  delegated.  ^  A  king  is  a  thing  men  have  made  for  their 
own  benefit  for  quietness'  sake."  ^'  The  text,  *  Render  unto  Cesar 
the  things  that  aro  C«sarV  mftkes  as  much  against  kings  as  fu*  them, 
for  it  says  plainly,  that  some  things  are  not  Cesar's.  But  divines 
make  choice  of  it,  first  in  flattery,  and  then  because  of  the  other  part 
adjoined  to  it,  *  Render  unto  Qod  the  things  that  are  Qod's,'  where 
they  bring  in  the  church." — Aikins  Life  qf  SeUen  and  Uther^  pp. 
179, 180. 

MAPHTALI. 

The  following  quotation  from  '^  Naphtali"  is  characterised  by  an 
impassioned,  yet  chastened  eloquence,  which  puts  us  in  mind  of  some 
of  Milton  s  finest  passages.  Naphtali  is  generally  understood  to  have 
been  vnitten  by  the  Rev.  James  Stibuno,  minister  of  Paisley ;  but  the 
introduction  is  so  veiy  far  superior,  both  in  thought  and  composition, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  it  the  work  of  the  same  person  who  compil- 
ed the  body  of  the  book.    The  reference  is  to  the  rising  at  Bothwell : 

^'  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  action  is  condemned  by  some  as  rebel- 
lious, and  the  endeavour  as  indeliberate,  irrational,  and  presumptu* 
ous ;  but  referring  the  reader  to  the  followii^  discourse  for  full  sa- 
tisfaction thereanent,  I  shall  only  here  hint,  that  being  altogether  ac- 
cidentally occasioned  by  an  unforseen  emergent  difference  betwixt 
three  or  four  soldiers  and  as  many  countrymen,  arising  from  horrid 
oppression,  through  unjust  laws  and  cruel  military  execution  thereof, 
without  premeditated  counsel  or  contrivance,  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  all  the  formalities  which  may  be  judged  necessary  in  a  matter 
of  that  nature  and  importance  could  have  been  in  it ;  and  yet  it  is 
presumed  that  it  wanted  nothing  but  success  to  have  made  many, 
the  same  persons,  account  the  action  just  and  necessary,  and  the  en- 
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« 

terprise  laadable  and  valorous.  And  as  for  the  persons  themselves, 
it  may  be  truly,  and  without  vanity,  affirmed,  that  these  many  yean 
past,  there  hath  not  been  in  Britain  sueh  another  company  of  men 
joyned  in  annes  for  the  Covenant  and  cause  of  Qod ;  for  though 
when  armies  were  more  numerous,  there  might  be  or  was  the  like,  or 
greater  number  of  persons  truly  godly,  yet  when  the  whole  number 
was  so  small,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  parallel  so  many  together,  of 
sound  judgment,  true  piety,  integrity  of  heart,  fervent  zeal,  and  un- 
daunted resolution  and  courage,  and  with  so  small  a  mixture  of  per- 
sons of  corrupt  mindes,  profime  conversations,  and  sinistrous  ends. 
And  although  we  would  not  be  prodigal  of  men  s  lives,  especially  of 
saints,  at  this  time,  when  there  is  so  great  need  and  scarcity  of  inter- 
cessors to  stand  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  yet  that  simple  act 
of  renewing  the  Covenant  is  more  gloiy  to  God,  and  a  greater  testi- 
mony and  advantage  to  that  buried  Covenant  and  cause,  than  (we 
hope)  the  loss  of  so  many  men  as  are  fidn,  shall  import  of  damage 
thereunto.  But,  above  all,  take  notice  of  the  many  sufferings  and 
sufferers  hereafter  mentioned,  whose  blood  under  the  altar,  and  some 
of  whose  heads  and  hands  standing  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  do  not 
only  cry  for  vengeance,  but  night  and  day  bear  open  witness  against 
this  adulterous  generation.  These  men  s  testimony  should  have  the 
more  weight  and  credite  with  all,  because  of  the  persons,  the  nature, 
and  manner  thereof  which  was  not  by  wishing,  word-speaking,  or 
doing  without  danger,  which  is  the  height  of  too  many  men's  atchiev- 
ment  in  these  days,  but  by  bloody  whereunto  ^  they  resisted,  striving 
against  sin ;"  and  thereby  being  neither  afraid  to  act,  nor  ashamed  to 
suffer  for  their  Lord  and  Master,  have  left  behind  them  a  fair  exam- 
ple of  both  to  all,  and  a  reproof  to  many,  whose  greater  prudence 
than  zeal  hath  taught  them  to  save  themselves  by  couching  betwixt 
the  burdens. 

^  That  a  great  Prince,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  good, — an  eminent 
and  more  than  ordinarily  useful,  and  never-to-be-foxgotten  instru- 
ment of  the  work  of  reformation  and  patron  of  the  church, — and  a 
true  and  seeing  prophet,  did  fall  in  Scotland,  when  Argile,  Warriston, 
and  Mr  Guthrey,  for  no  other  cause  but  ih&x  good  deeds^  and  particu- 
larly for  loving  of  our  nation  and  building  of  our  synagogue,  were  led 
like  innocent  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  nothing  but  wickedness,  malice, 
or  partiality  can  deny ;  for  they  wanted  nothing  to  make  them  belov- 
ed, as  they  were  esteemed  and  feared  by  their  enemies,  but  that  they 
neither  did  nor  would,  because  for  love  and  awe  of  God  they  durbt 
not,  with  others,  make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience.   Of 
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these  three  mighty  men  and  others,  who,  by  suffering,  have  obtained 
the  crown  (though  some  of  them  being  but  country  yeomen,  had 
mean  education  and  little  other  learning,  than  what  they  learned  in 
the  gospel  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly,  and  whom  the  zeal  of  his 
Father's  house  did  eat  up),  it  is  below  their  due  commendation  when 
it  is  affirmed,  that  never  any  men  of  the  greatest  spirits,  piety,  and 
learning,  did  suffer  and  die  with  more  meekness  and  patience  toward 
their  enemies, — ^with  more  humility  and  confidence  toward  their 
Qod, — ^with  more  faithfulness  and  stedfiistness  in  the  truth,  without 
the  least  injurious  reflection  thereupon,  or  their  own  adherence  there  • 
unto, — ^with  more  equability  and  composure  of  spirit,  sweetly  tem- 
pered with  the  sorrows  of  sin  and  joys  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  assur- 
ance of  pardon  and  life  everlasting, — and  with  less  perturbation  of 
mind,  and  alteration  of  the  carriage  or  countenance,  than  these  wot' 
thies  did.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  &ith  and  patience  of  the  saints : 
here  did  the  Lord  stand  by  and  strengthen  them,  when  others  for- 
sook. Yea,  the  Lord,  to  the  admiration  of  all,  the  conviction  of  many 
of  their  adversaries,  the  confirmation  and  establishment  of  the  cause, 
the  encouragement  of  many  thousands,  his  own  eternal  glory  and 
their  immortal  commendation,  did  work  in  the  hearts  of  all  behold- 
ers, more  ample  and  enduring  epistles  of  commendation  than  the  most 
eloquent  and  pathetic  rhetorician  can  write  in  their  fiivours." — 
Napihtaiiy  or  the  Wrestlings  qf  the  Churth  of  Scotlandr^lW! .  Pre- 
face^ p.  12,  &c. 

M^BIE. 

The  following  additional  observations  on  ^  the  right  of  resistance,* 
exercised  by  the  Covenanters  at  Pentland  and  Bothwell,  are  from  the 
pen  of  the  ablest  of  their  modern  defenders,  the  lamented  aiid  revered 
Author  of  the  Lives  of  Knox  and  Melville, — a  man  who,  for  his  mas- 
culine understanding,  enlightened  and  fervent  piety,  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive professional  learning,  generous  love  of  freedom,  and  amiable 
and  unassuming  manners,  lives,  and  will  long  live,  in  the  memories 
and  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him ;  while  his  works  have  taken  their 
permanent  place  among  the  richest  treasures  of  the  historical  liteia- 
ture  of  our  country.  We  are  weaiying  for  his  Life,  with  its  pro- 
mised accompaniments. 

^'  Their  defence  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds.  It  rests  on  the 
same  grounds  as  that  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  Protestants  in 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  who  were  publicly  uded  by 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.  If  the  Covenanters  were  chargeable 
with  rebellion,  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  these  princes  and  their 
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parliaments  from  the  chai^  of  fostering  rebellion.  We  appeal  not 
only  to  their  practice,  bat  also  to  their  public  declarationa,  in  which 
ibey  arrowed  the  right  of  subjects  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
oppression  and  tyranny  of  their  native  sovereigns. 

**  We  appeal  to  the  language  held  by  James,  whose  ideas  of  royal 
prerogative  were  sufficiently  high.  '  My  reason  of  calling  you  toge- 
ther (says  his  majesty,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Abbot),  was  to  give  your 
judgment,  how  far  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant  king  may  concur  to 
assist  his  neighbours,  to  shake  off  their  obedience  to  their  own  sove- 
reigns, upon  the  account  of  oppression,  tyranny,  or  what  else  you  like 
to  name  it.  In  the  late  queen  s  time,  this  kingdom  was  free  in  assist- 
ing the  Hollanders  both  with  arms  and  advice,  and  none  of  your  coat 
ever  told  me  that  any  scrupled  about  it  in  her  reign.  Upon  my  com- 
ing to  England  you  may  know,  it  came  from  some  of  yourselves  to 
raise  scruples  about  this  matter;  yet  I  never  took  any  notice  of 
these  scruples,  till  the  afiairs  of  Spain  and  Holland  forced  me  to  it. 
I  called  my  cleigy  together  to  satisfy,  not  so  much  me,  as  the  world 
about  us,  of  the  justness  of  my  owning  the  Hollanders  at  this  time. 
This  I  needed  not  to  have  done,  and  you  have  forced  me  to  say,  I 
wish  I  had  not.'  In  his  speech  to  the  parliament  that  year,  he  had 
these  words :  ^  A  king  ceases  to  be  a  king,  and  degenerates  into  a 
tyrant,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  off  to  govern  by  law ;  in  which  the  king  s 
conscience  may  speak  to  him  as  the  poor  woman  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  Either  govern  by  law,  or  cease  to  be  a  king.'  And  again,  in  his 
speech,  anno  1600,  ^  A  king  governing  in  a  settled  kingdome,  ceaseth 
to  be  a  king,  and  degenerateth  into  a  tyrant,  so  soon  as  he  leaveth  to 
rule  by  his  lawes,  much  more  when  he  beginneth  to  invade  his  sub- 
jects' persones,  rights,  and  liberties,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  power,  im- 
pose unlawfull  taxes,  raise  forces,  and  nuike  warre  upon  his  subjects, 
whom  he  should  protect  and  rule  in  peace:  to  pillage,  plunder, 
waste,  and  spoile  his  kingdom ;  imprison,  murder,  and  destroy  his 
people  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  captivat  them  to  his  pleasure.' 

'*  We  can  appeal  to  divines  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  sanctioned  the  principles  of  resistance  on  which  our 
ancestors  acted — ^to  Jewel,  Hooker,  Bilson,  Bedel,  Burnet,  Hoadly, 
and  King.  But  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  whole  convocation,  the 
Church  of  England  representative,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged it  *'  glorious  to  assist  subjects  in  their  resistance  to  their 
sovereigns,  and  their  endeavours  to  rid  themselves  of  their  tyranny 
and  oppressions.'  And  in  1628,  when  Charles  I.  resolve^  to  assist 
the  French  Protestants,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  petitioned  his  ma- 
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jestj  to  appoint  a  hat ;  and  in  the  office  of  devotion  compoaed  for 
the  occaaion,  the  nation  was  directed  to  pray  for  all  those  ^  who, 
here  or  elsewhere,  were  fighting  God's  battles,  and  defending  his 
altars.' 

*^  In  fine,  their  conduct  was  vindicated  at  the  Revolution,  when 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  prosecution  of  ^  the  elaitn  qfrigkty'  re- 
scinded all  forfeitures  and  fines  passed  against  those  who  had  been  in 
arms  at  Pentland  and  Both  well,  and  pronounced  them  ^  void  and  null 
ftwn  M«  beginning,'  After  mentioning  a  vast  number  of  names,  the 
act  proceeds :  ^  Likeas,  their  majesties,  and  three  estates,  rehabilitate, 
redintigrate,  and  restore  so  many  of  the  said  persons  as  are  living,  and 
the  memory  ofU^em  that  are  deceaet^  their  heirs,  successors,  and  poste- 
rity, to  their  goods, /ame,  and  worldly  honour." — Beview  qf  the  First 
Series  qf  the  Take  of  My  Landlord,  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor 
for  1817. 

DB  OBOBOS  CAMPBELL. 

The  remarks  which  follow,  on  the  limits  of  civil  obedience  and  the 
right  of  resistance,  deserve  particular  regard,  not  only  from  their  in- 
trinsic good  sense,  and  the  characteristic  sagacity  and  caution  of 
their  author — ^Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen — ^but  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  occur  in  a  tract,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is 
to  prove  the  criminality  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  colonies,  in 
resisting  what  they  considered  the  unjust  impositions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  coimtry. 

^  The  general  precept  to  be  observed  by  the  people  in  r^;ard  to 
their  rulers,  is  to  obey  them,  Rom.  ziiL  1, 2, 5 ;  1  Pet.  iL  13-15.  Are 
we  then  to  conclude  that  resistance  to  governors  is  in  all  cases  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  whatever  part  they  act,  however  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical,  the  governed  have  no  choice  but  obedience  and  submission  ?  I 
by  no  means  affirm  this.  There  are  few  general  rules  that  admit  of 
no  exception.  Consider  the  commandment,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  kill/ 
Exod.  XX.  13.  Does  it  import,  that  in  no  possible  circumstances, 
one  man  is  permitted  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  ?  No,  cer- 
tainly. Notwithstanding  this  unlimited  prohibition,  we  all  allow,  and 
have  sufficient  waxrant  from  scripture  for  allowing,  that  in  several 
cases,  as  in  the  judicial  punishment  of  crimes,  in  self-defence,  and  in 
lawful  war,  it  not  only  may  be  vindicated,  but  is  even  a  duty,  to  de- 
prive another  of  life.  Nor,  let  it  be  uiged,  that  the  term  rendered 
kiUy  ought  to  have  been  translated  commit  murder  ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  the  IJebrew  word  is  of  as  extensive  signification  as  the  English, 
and  applied  indifferently  to  lawful  as  to  unlawful  killing.    ^  Children, 
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obey  your  parents,'  says  the  apostle  Paul,  ^  in  all  thinos.'  The  same 
injunction  is  also  giren  to  servants  in  regard  to  their  masters,  Col. 
iii.  20,  22.  This,  one  would  think,  excludes  all  exception,  if  words 
can  exclude  it.  Yet,  I  believe,  no  Christian  will  urge  that  there 
would  be  an  obligation  to  obedience  from  this  precept,  should  a  pa- 
rent command  his  child,  or  a  master  command  his  servant  to  steal. 
I  shall  oflfer  but  one  other  instance,  an  instance  which  nearly  resem- 
bles the  point  in  hand.  Our  Lord  has  given  us  this  express  prohibi- 
tion, ^  Resist  not  evil,'  Matt.  v.  dO ;  and  that  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  Yet,  if  this  was  to  be  understood  by  Christians  as  admit- 
ting no  exception,  it  would  among  them  abolish  magistracy  itself. 
For  what  is  magistracy,  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a 
bulwark  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  society,  and  consequently,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  '  resisting  evil,'  for  repelling  injuries  offered  or 
committed,  either  by  foreign  enemies  from  without,  or  by  its  own 
corrupted  members  from  within  ?  Therefore,  unless  the  nature  of 
the  thing  require  it,  we  cannot  conclude  so  much  from  a  general  pro- 
position. 

^  And  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  in  this  case  require  it, 
is  manifest  from  this  conaideration,  that  government  obliges  us  in 
conscience  to  obedience  and  submission,  only  because  it  is  the  means 
appointed  by  Providence  for  promoting  one  of  the  most  important 
ends,  the  good  of  society,  if  this  institution,  therefore,  should  in  any 
instance  so  far  degenerate  into  tyranny,  that  all  the  miseries  of  a 
civil  war,  consequent  on  resistance,  would  be  less  terrible  than  the 
slavery  and  oppression  sufiered  under  the  government,  then,  and 
only  then,  could  resistance  be  said  to  be  either  incumbent  as  a  duty, 
or  even  lawful.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  the  principle 
of  self-defence  is  as  natural  and  justifiable  in  communities  as  indivi- 
duals. 

*^  This  much  I  thought  it  necessary  to  premise,  for  the  sake  of 
truth ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  imagined  I  mean  to  argue  on  the 
slavish,  unnatural,  and  justly  exploded  principles  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance;  principles  whose  manifest  tendency  is  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  despotism." — The  Nature^  Extent^  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Duty  qfAUegiance — Dissertation  on  Miracles^  wi^  Ser- 
mons and  TractSy  pp.  259-261.    8vo.     Lond.  1834. 

GISBORNB. 

^^  The  first  of  the  two  fundamental  rights  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  retained,  notwithstanding  their  engagements  to 
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their  goTernon,  for  the  defence  of  national  freedom,  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  national  happiness,  is  the  right  of  resuming  the  delegated 
authority  of  the  state,  from  the  hands  of  the  goTemoro,  who  delibe- 
rately and  flagrantly  violate  the  conditions,  on  which  it  was  commit- 
ted to  them. 

'*  The  precedent  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  is  still  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  that  a  simple  reference  to  that  happy  event 
will  sufficiently  prove  the  truth  of  this  position.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, with  respect  to  the  right  in  question,  if  any  crisis  now 
imforeseen  and  unexpected,  should  oblige  posterity  to  have  recourse 
to  it ;  that,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  the  breach  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  would  not  justify  a  subject  in  co-operating  forcibly 
to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  unless,  on  mature  reflection,  he  should 
believe  in  his  conscience  that  the  nation  was  desirous  that  the  for- 
feiture should  be  exacted." — ^"^  If  either  House  of  Parliament  were  re- 
solutely to  overleap  the  constitutional  limits  of  its  functions,  and  to 
persist  in  its  usurpation,  in  defiance  of  the  other  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  of  the  nation ;  the  principles  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Revolution  would  in  that  case  equally  vindicate  resistance  on  the 
part  of  those  branches  and  of  the  people ;  and  the  private  subject 
ought  to  be  governed  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  right,  by  the  considera- 
tions recently  stated." — Enquiry  into  the  Dutiet  qf  Men^  Chap.  iv. 
vol.  L  pp.  97-39. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

^  I  apprehend  few  men  will  now  deny,  that  resistance  to  a  govern- 
ment may  sometimes  be  an  act  not  only  juatiflable  as  an  enteiprize, 
but  imperative  as  a  duty." — Ltfe  of  Lord  BussoU. 

SIR  JAMXS  MACKINTOSH. 

Admirable  as  the  foregoing  extracts  are,  they  must,  in  our  opinion, 
all  yield  the  palm  to  the  following  observations,  which  present  the 
most  philosophical  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  whole  subject,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  our  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  language : — 

^'  The  time  (1688)  was  now  come,  when  the  people  of  England 
were  called  upon  to  determine,  whether  they  should  by  longer  sub- 
mission sanction  the  usurpations,  and  enoourage  the  fiirther  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown,  or  take  up  arms  against  the  established  autho- 
rity of  their  sovereign,  for  the  defence  of  their  legal  rights,  as  well 
as  of  those  safeguards  which  the  constitution  had  placed  around  them. 
Though  the  solution  of  this  tremendous  problem  requires  the  calmest 
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exeraiae  of  reason,  the  circumstances  which  bring  it  forward  com- 
monly call  forth  mightier  agents,  which  disturb  and  overpower  the 
action  of  the  understanding.  In  conjunctures  so  awful,  where  men 
feel,  more  than  they  reason,  their  conduct  is  chiefly  governed  by  the 
boldness  or  the  wariness  of  their  nature,  by  their  love  of  liberty,  or 
their  attachment  to  quiet,  by  their  proneness  or  slowness  to  fellow- 
feeling  with  their  countrymen.  The  generous  virtues  and  turbulent 
passions  rouse  the  brave  and  aspiring  to  resistance ;  some  gentle  vir- 
tues and  useful  principles  second  the  qualities  of  human  nature,  in 
disposing  many  to  submission.  The  duty  of  legal  obedience  seems  to 
forbid  that  appeal  to  arms,  which  the  necessity  of  preserving  law  and 
liberty  allows,  or  rather  demands.  In  such  a  conflict,  there  is  little 
quiet  left  for  moral  deliberation.  Yet  by  the  immutable  principles 
of  morality,  and  by  them  alone,  must  the  historian  try  the  conduct  of 
all  men,  before  he  allovre  himself  to  consider  all  the  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  opinion,  example,  temptation,  and  obstacle,  which,  though 
they  never  authorise  the  removal  of  the  everlasting  landmarks  of 
right  and  wrong,  ought  to  be  well  weighed,  in  allotting  a  due  d^;ree 
of  commendation  or  censure  to  human  actions. 

"  The  English  law,  like  that  of  most  other  countries,  lays  down  no 
limits  of  obedience.  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  the  au- 
thorised teachers  of  public  morality,  carried  their  principles  much 
&rther  than  was  required  by  a  mere  concurrence  with  this  cautious 
silence  of  the  law.  Not  content  with  inculcating,  in  common  with  all 
other  moralists  religious  or  philosophical,  obedience  to  civil  govern- 
ment, as  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  human  life,  the  English 
church  perhaps  alone  had  solemnly  pronounced,  that  in  the  conflict 
of  obligations,  no  other  rule  of  duty  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
become  moi'e  binding  than  that  of  allegiance.  Even  the  duty  which 
seems  paramount  to  every  other,  that  which  requires  every  citizen 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  community,  ceased,  according 
to  their  moral  system,  to  have  any  binding  force,  whenever  it  could 
not  be  performed  without  resistance  to  established  government.  Re- 
garding the  power  of  a  monarch  as  more  sacred  than  the  paternal  au- 
thority, from  which  they  vainly  laboured  to  derive  it,  they  refused 
to  nations  oppressed  by  the  most  cruel  tyrants,*  those  rights  of  self- 
defence,  which  no  moralist  or  lawgiver  had  even  denied  to  children 
against  unnatural  parents.  To  palliate  the  extravagance  of  thus  re- 
presenting obedience  as  the  only  duty  without  an  exception,  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  divine  origin  of  government,  as  if  every  other 
*  Interpretation  of  Rom.  xiU.  1-7  ;  Soath's  Sennon,  Nov.  B,  1663. 
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moral  rale  were  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all  theists,  equally  enjoined 
and  laBotknied  bj  the  Deity.  To  denote  these  singular  doctrine^  it 
WM  thought  neoeasary  to  dorae  the  terma  of  paauve  obedience  and 
non-resistanoe ;  uncouth  and  jarring  forms  of  speech,  not  unfitly  re- 
presenting a  violent  departure  from  the  general  judgment  of  man- 
Idnd.'^ 

*  «  «  #  ^r 

^  That  no  man  can  lawfully  promise  what  he  cannot  lawfully  do, 
is  a  oelf-evident  proposition.  That  there  are  some  duties  superior  to 
othen  will  be  denied  by  no  one ;  and  that  when  a  contest  arises,  the 
superior  ought  to  pievaU,  is  implied  in  the  terms  by  which  the  duties 
are  described.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  highest  obligation 
of  a  eitiaen  is  that  of  contributing  to  preserve  the  community ;  and 
thai  every  other  political  duty,  even  that  of  obedience  to  the  maguB- 
tmtes,  is  derived  iiom,  and  must  be  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  a  necea- 
saiy  consequence  of  these  simple  truths,  that  no  man  who  deems  self* 
defence  lawful  in  his  own  case,  can  by  any  engagement  bind  himself 
not  to  defend  his  country  against  foreign  or  domestic  enemies. 
Though  the  opposite  propositions  really  involve  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  yet  declarations  of  their  truth  were  imposed  by  law,  and  oaths 
to  renounce  the  defence  of  our  country  were  considered  as  binding, 
till  the  violent  collision  of  such  pretended  obligations,  with  the  secu- 
rity of  all  lightB  and  institutions,  awakened  the  national  mind  to  a 
sense  of  their  repugnance  to  the  first  principles  of  morality.  Maxims 
so  artificial  and  overstrained,  which  have  no  more  root  in  nature  than 
they  have  warrant  from  reason,  must  always  fiul  in  a  contest  againat 
tiie  affoctions,  sentiments,  habits,  and  interests,  which  are  the  mo- 
tives  of  human  conduct,  leaving  little  more  than  compassionate  in- 
dulgence to  the  small  number  who  conscientiously  cling  to  them,  and 
fising  the  injurious  imputation  of  inconsistenoy  on  the  great  body 
who  foraake  them  for  better  guidea. 

^*  The  war  of  a  people  against  a  tyrannical  government  may  be 
tried  by  the  aame  testa  which  ascertain  the  morality  of  a  war  between 
independent  nationa.  The  employment  of  force  in  the  intcrcourae  of 
leaaonable  beings,  is  never  lawful,  but  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  w 
aTSfting  wrongful  force.  Human  liiSs  cannot  lawfully  be  destroyed, 
or  aasaUed  and  endangered  for  any  other  olject  than  that  of  just  de- 
fence. 8tteh  '» the  nature  and  auoh  the  bonndary  of  Intimate  self- 
defonoe  in  the  case  of  individuals.    Hence  the  right  of  the  lawgivw 

•  HoaniHes  of  Edw.  VI.  and  Elis. ;  Pari.  Hist.  July  20,  1688  ;  Act  of 
UmfoRnHy,  14.  o.  1 1.  o.  9,  4  ;  18.  oh.  II.  st.  U.  o.  1. 
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to  fitotoet  unoffending  citizens,  by  tho  Adequate  ptaniiAiiftexil  of  crimes : 
hoiioe  als5  tlie  right  of  An  independent  state  to  take  alt  nmlstiTes  ne- 
MsMfy  to  her  ftafety^  if  it  be  atiacked  or  threatened  ffom  without ; 
proti^  always  that  reparation  cannot  otherwise  be  obtitined,  that 
ihere  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  gaining  it  bj  arth%  and  thai  the 
^tils  of  the  contest  are  not  probably  greater  thiut  tho  mischiefs  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  wrong ;  including,  on  both  sides  of  the  delibera- 
tion, the  ordinafy  eonseqnences  of  the  example,  as  weD  as  the  imme- 
diate eiFeets  d  the  act.  If  reparation  can  otherwise  be  obtained,  a 
natiott  haa  no  necessary,  and  therefore  no  just  canse  of  war ;  if  there 
be  no  probability  of  obtaining  it  by  arms,  a  goremment  dannot,  with 
jnslieo  to  their  own  nation,  embark  in  war ;  and  if  the  erils  of  resiBt* 
onee  should  appear  on  the  whole  greater  than  those  of  submission) 
wise  mint  will  consider  an  abstinence  from  a  pernicious  exercise  of 
right  as  a  siUsred  duty  to  their  own  subjects,  and  A  debt  which  eveiy 
people  owes  to  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind^  of  which  they 
and  their  enemies  are  equally  members.  A  war  is  juM  against  the 
Wrong-doer^  when  repaistion  for  wrong  Cannot  otherwise  be  obtained ; 
but  it  ii  then  only  conformable  to  all  the  principles  of  morality,  when 
it  is  not  likely  to  expose  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  leTied  to  greater 
cViU  than  it  professes  to  averts  and  when  it  does  not  infiidt  on  the 
nation,  which  has  done  the  wrong,  suffering^  altogether  dispropor- 
fioned  to  the  extent  of  the  ii^ury.  When  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are 
reqtured  to  ddterinine  a  question  of  peace  or  war,  the  baife  justice  of 
their  6ase  against  the  wxong-doer,  never  can  be  the  sole,  and  is  not 
always  the  ehie^  matter  on  whieh  they  are  morally  bound  to  exer- 
ds6  a  conscientious  deliberation.  Prudence  in  conducting  the  affairs 
6f  their  subjects  is,  to  them,  a  part  of  justice. 

^^  On  the  same  principles,  the  justice  of  a  war  nlade  by  a  peopU 
against  thilir  own  government  must  be  examined.  A  government  is 
entitled  to  obedience  firom  the  people,  because,  without  obedience,  it 
tannot  p^rfonn  the  duty,  for  which  alone  it  exists^  of  protecting  thenl 
imA  eoeh  oth^s  injustice.  But  when  a  government  is  engaged  in 
systematioally  oppressing  a  people,  or  in  destroying  their  securities 
agfiinst  future  oppression,  it  commits  the  ssme  species  of  wrong  to- 
wards them,  which  warrants  an  appeal  to  arms  against  a  foreign 
enetny.  A  magistrate  who  degenerates  into  a  systematic  oppressor, 
shuts  the  gates  of  justice  on  the  people,  and  thereby  restores  them  to 
their  original  r^ht  of  defending  themselves  by  force.  As  he  with- 
holds the  protection  of  law  from  them,  he  forfeits  his  moral  claim  to 
enforce  their  obedience  by  the  authority  of  law.    Thus  for  civil  and 
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foreign  war  stand  on  the  same  moral  foundation.  The  principles 
which  determine  the  justice  of  both  against  the  wrong*doer,  are  in- 
deed throughout  the  same.  But  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of 
great  importance  in  point  of  fact,  which  in  other  i^espects  perma- 
nently distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The  evils  of  fiulure  are 
greater  in  civil  than  in  foreign  war.  A  state  generally  incurs  no 
more  than  loss  in  war.  A  body  of  insurgents  is  exposed  to  ruin. 
The  probabilities  of  success  are  more  difficult  to  calculate  in  oases  of 
internal  contest,  than  in  a  war  between  states,  when  it  is  easy  to  com- 
pare those  merely  material  means  of  attack  and  defence,  which  may 
be  measured  or  numbered.  An  unsuccessful  revolt  strengthens  the 
power  and  sharpens  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrannical  ruler,  while  an  nn- 
fortunate  war  may  produce  little  of  the  former  evil,  and  of  the  latter 
nothing.  It  is  almost  peculiar  to  intestine  war,  that  success  may  be 
as  mischievous  as  defeat.  The  victorious  leaders  may  be  borne  along 
by  the  current  of  events,  far  beyond  their  destination ;  a  government 
may  be  overthrown  which  ought  to  have  been  repaired ;  and  a  new, 
perhaps  a  more  formidable  tyranny  may  spring  out  of  victory.  A 
regular  government  may  stop  before  its  fiill  become  precipitate,  or 
check  a  career  of  conquest,  when  it  threatens  destruction  to  itself. 
But  the  feeble  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  insurgents  is  rarely  able  in 
the  one  case  to  maintain  the  courage,  in  the  other  to  repress  the  im- 
petuosity, of  their  voluntary  adherents.  Finally,  the  cruelty  and 
misery  incident  to  all  warfare  are  greater  in  domestic  dissension  than 
in  contests  with  foreign  enemies.  Foreign  wars  have  little  effect  on 
the  feelings,  habits,  or  condition  of  the  majority  of  a  great  nation,  to 
most  of  whom  the  worst  particulars  of  them  are  unknown.  But  civil 
war  brings  the  same  or  worse  evils  into  the  heart  of  a  country,  and 
into  the  bosom  of  many  families :  it  eradicates  all  habits  of  recourse 
to  justice  and  reverence  for  law ;  its  hostilities  are  not  mitigated  by 
the  usages  which  soften  war  among  nations ;  it  is  carried  on  with  the 
ferocity  of  parties,  who  apprehend  destruction  from  each  other ;  and 
it  may  leave  behind  it  feuds  still  more  deadly,  which  may  render  a 
country  depraved  and  wretched  through  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
As  it  involves  a  wider  waste  of  virtue  and  happiness,  than  any  other 
species  of  war,  it  can  only  be  warranted  by  the  sternest  and  most  dire 
neeessity.  The  chiefis  of  a  justly  disaffected  party  are  unjust  to  their 
fellows  and  their  followers,  as  well  as  to  aU  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, if  they  take  up  arms  in  a  case,  where  the  evils  of  submission  are 
not  more  intolerable,  the  impossibility  of  reparation  by  pacific  means 
more  apparent,  and  the  chances  of  obtaining  it  by  arms  greater  than 
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are  necesaaiy  to  justify  the  rulen  of  a  nation  towards  their  own  sub- 
jects, for  undertaking  a  foreign  war.  A  wanton  rebellion,  when  con* 
aidered  with  the  aggravation  of  its  ordinary  consequences,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  crimes.  The  chiefe  of  an  inconsiderable  and  ill  concerted 
revolt,  however  provoked,  incur  the  most  formidable  responsibility  to 
their  followers  and  their  country.  An  insurrection  rendered  necessary 
by  oppression,  and  wairanted  by  a  reasonable  probability  of  a  happy 
termination,  is  an  act  of  public  virtue,  always  environed  with  so  much 
peril  as  to  merit  admiration. 

^^  In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  a  revolt  spreads  over  a  laige 
body,  tOl  it  approaches  unanimity,  the  fatal  peculiarities  of  civil  war 
are  lessened.  In  the  insurrection  of  provinces,  either  distant  or  se- 
parated by  natural  boundaries,  more  especially  if  the  inhabitants, 
difiering  in  religion  and  language,  are  rather  subjects  of  the  same 
government,  than  portions  of  the  same  people,  hostilities,  which  are 
waged  only  to  sever  a  legal  tie,  may  assume  the  regularity,  and  in 
some  measure,  the  mildness  of  foreign  war.  Free  men  carrying  into 
insurrection  those  habits  of  voluntary  obedience  to  which  they  have 
been  trained,  are  more  easily  restrained  from  excess  by  the  leaders, 
in  whom  they  have  placed  their  confidence.  Thus  far  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  insurgents  are  most  humane  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
most  successful.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  circumstances 
in  the  lot  of  man,  that  the  subjects  of  despotic  governments,  and  still 
more  those  who  are  doomed  to  personal  slavery,  though  their  condi- 
tion be  the  worst,  and  their  revolt  the  most  just  against  their  tyrants, 
are  disabled  to  conduct  it  to  a  result  beneficial  to  themselves,  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  evils  under  which  they  groan ;  for  the  most 
fatal  effect  of  the  yoke  is,  that  it  darkens  the  understanding  and  de- 
bases the  soul,  and  that  the  victims  of  long  oppression,  who  have 
never  imbibed  any  noble  principle  of  obedience,  throw  off  every  curb 
when  they  are  released  from  the  chain  and  the  lash.  In  such  wretch- 
ed conditions  of  society,  the  rulers  nuiy  indeed  retain  unlimited  power, 
as  the  moral  guardians  of  the  community,  while  they  are  conducting 
the  arduous  process  of  gradually  transforming  slaves  into  men ;  they 
cannot  justly  retain  it  without  that  purpose,  or  longer  than  its  accom- 
plishment requires;  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  a  reformation, 
as  well  as  the  dire  effects  of  any  other  emancipation,  ought  to  be 
deeply  considered,  as  proofs  of  the  enormous  guilt  of  those  who  intro- 
duce any  kind  or  degree  of  unlimited  power,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
increase  by  their  obstinate  resistance  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  pa- 
cific amendment  of  evils  so  tremendous. 
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^  Theframe  of  the  human  mind,  aod  the  stractare  of  civil  aociety, 
have  ad^ted  themselves  to  the  important  di£R»Tencee  between  civil 
and  foreign  war.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  considerations,  which  have 
been  before  enumerated ;  so  tender  is  the  regard  of  good  men  for  the 
peace  of  their  native  country,  so  numerous  are  the  links  of  interest 
apd  habit  which  hind  those  of  a  more  common  sort  to  an  establish- 
Biient,  so  difficult  is  it  for  the  had  and  bold  to  conspire  against  a  tor 
lerably  vigUant  administration;  the  evils  which  exist  in  moderate 
governments  appear  so  tolerable,  and  those  of  absolute  de^otiam  se 
incorrigible,  that  the  number  of  unjust  wars  among  states,  unspeak- 
ably surpasses  those  of  wanton  rebellions  agauist  the  just  exercise  of 
authority.  Though  the  maxim,  that  there  are  no  unprovoked  re? 
volts,  ascribed  to  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  adopted  by  Mr  Burke,^  ean- 
not  be  received  without  exceptions,  it  must  be  owned,  that  in  civflr 
ized  times  mankind  have  suffered  less  from  a  mutinous  spirit,  than 
from  a  patient  endurance  of  bad  government. 

^  Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  objects  for  which  revolted  suh-r 
jeots  take  up  anns,  do  in  most  cases  concern  their  safety  and  wall- 
being  mora  deeply  than  the  interests  of  states  are  in  general  aiected 
by  the  legitimate  causes  of  regular  war.  A  nation  may  justly  make 
war  for  the  honouv  of  her  flag,  or  for  dominion  over  a  rock,  if  the  one 
be  insulted,  and  the  other  be  u^ustly  invaded,  because  acquiescence 
hi  the  outrage  or  the  wrong  may  lower  her  reputation,  and  thereby 
lessen  her  safety."  (This  appears  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
doubtful  position — but  it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  justness 
and  force  of  the  illustration.)  '^  But  if  these  sometimes  foint  and  re« 
mote  dangers  justify  an  i^peal  to  arms,  shall  it  be  blamed  in  a  people^ 
who  have  na  other  chance  of  vindicating  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  consciences,  to  be  exempt  horn  imprisonment  and 
exaction  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  one  or  a  few,  to  enjc^  as 
perfect  a  security  for  their  persons,  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  fruits,  as  can  be  der 
«ued  by  human  wiadom  under  equal  laws  and  a  pure  administratien 
of  justice  ?  What  Ibireign  enemy  could  do  a  greater  wrong  to  a  eojn-p 
mumity,  than  the  ruler  who  would  reduce  them  to  hold  these  inter* 
«a^  by  no  higher  tenure  than  the  duration  of  his  pleasure?  What 
war  can  be  more  necessaxy  than  that  which  is  waged  in  defence  of 
ancient  Iaws  and  venerable  institutions,  which,  as  for  as  they  were 
^ul^red  to  act,  had  for  ages  approved  themselves  to  be  the  guard  of 

*  Le  Eclnse  Mem.  de  Sully.  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  present  Discon- 
tents. 
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all  these  sacred  privileges,  the  shield  which  protects  reason  in  her  fear- 
less search  of  truth,  and  consdenoe  in  the  performance  of  her  hamble 
duty  to  God ;  the  ^ur  which  rouses  to  the  utmost  every  fiumlty  of 
man ;  the  nursery  of  genius  and  valour ;  the  spur  (stay  ?)  of  probity, 
humanity,  and  generosity. 

''  It  is  needless  on  this  occasion  to  moot  the  question,  whether  arms 
may  be  as  justly  wielded  to  obtain  as  to  defend  liberty.  It  may,  how*- 
ever,  be  observed,  that  the  rulers  who  obstinately  persist  in  with- 
holding from  their  subjects  securities  for  good  government,  obvioudy 
aeoessaiy  for  the  permanence  of  that  blessing,  generally  desired  by 
competently  informed  men,  and  capable  of  being  introduced  vrithout 
danger  to  public  tranquillity,  appear  thereby  to  place  themselves  in 
a  state  of  hostility  against  the  nation  whom  they  govern.  Wantonly 
to  prolong  a  state  of  insecurity,  seems  to  be  as  much  on  act  of  ag- 
gression as  to  plunge  a  nation  into  that  state ;  when  a  people  discover 
their  danger,  they  have  a  moral  claim  on  their  governors  for  security 
against  it.  As  soon  as  a  distemper  is  discovered  to  be  dangerous,  and 
a  safe  and  eflRsctual  remedy  has  been  found,  those  who  vnthhold  tliA 
remedy  are  as  much  moraUy  answerable  for  the  death  which  may 
ensue,  as  if  they  had  administered  poison." — A  View  of  the  Beign  ^ 
Jame9  ILfnm  hU  Aeeegeion^  to  the  Enierprixe  0/ the  Prince  of  Omnge^ 
Chap.  X.  pp.  2da-d02.    4to.    Lond.  1835. 

JONATHAN  DTMOND. 

After  perusing  these  able  and  eloquent  defences  of  the  Right  of  Re-* 
sistance,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  consider  the  views  of 
an  enlightened  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  consdentlousfy 
dinpproves  of  such  resistance,  not  in  so  much  as  it  is  directed  against 
the  civil  power,  but  in  as  much  as,  in  his  opinion,  violence^  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  power,  is  incompatible  with  the  strictness  of  the  Chrfstiatt 
law,  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  character. 

^  Submission  to  government  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  the  in- 
stitution. None  can  govern  if  none  submit :  and  hence  is  derired 
the  duty  of  submission,  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  Christianity. 
Government  being  necessary  to  the  good  of  society,  submission  is  ne- 
cessaiy  also,  and  therefoK  it  is  right.  This  duty  is  enforced  with 
great  distinctness  by  Christianity.  The  great  question  therefora  is, 
whether  the  duty  be  absolute  and  unconditional ;  and  if  not,  what 
are  its  limits,  and  how  arc  they  to  be  ascertained. 

*^  Speeijie  rules  respecting  the  extent  of  civil  obedience  not  being 
found  in  Scripture,  we  must  ascertain  this  extent  by  the  general  du- 
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ties  which  ChriBtianity  imposes  on  mankind,  and  by  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  political  truth.  Referring  then  to  political  truth,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  governors  are  established  not  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, but  for  the  people's.  If  they  so  far  disregard  this  object  of  their 
establishment,  as  greatly  to  sacrifice  the  public  welfare,  the  people 
(and  consequently  individuals)  may  rightly  consider,  whether  a  change 
of  governors  is  not  dictated  by  utility ;  and  if  it  is,  they  may  rightly 
endeavour  to  effect  such  a  change  by  recommending  it  to  the  public, 
and  by  transferring  their  obedience  to  those  who,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  will  better  execute  the  offices  for  which  government  is  insti- 
tuted.   I  perceive  nothing  un-christian  in  this. 

*^  The  lawful  means  of  discouraging  or  promoting  an  alteration  of 
a  government,  must  be  determined  by  the  general  duties  of  Christian 
morality.  There  is  nothing  in  political  affairs,  which  conveys  a  pri- 
vilege to  throw  off  the  Christian  character :  and  whatever  species  of 
opposition  or  support  involves  a  sacrifice,  or  suspension  of  this  cha- 
racter, is  for  that  reason  wrong.  Clamorous  and  vehement  debatings 
and  harangues — ^vituperation  and  calumny— acts  of  bloodshed  and 
violence—or  instigations  to  such  acts,  are,  I  think,  measures  in  which 
the  fint  teachers  of  Christianity  would  not  have  participated ;  mea- 
sures which  would  have  violated  their  own  precepts ;  and  measures, 
therefore,  which  a  Christian  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  Christian  opposition  to  misgovem- 
ment  would  be  so  ineffectual  as  is  supposed.  Nothing  is  so  invin- 
cible as  determined  non-compliance.  He  that  resists  force,  may  be 
overcome  by  greater  force ;  but  nothing  can  overcome  a  calm  and 
fixed  determination  not  to  obey.  Violence  migkt  no  doubt  slaughter 
those  who  practised  it,  but  it  were  an  unusual  ferocity  to  destroy 
such  persons  in  cool  malignity.  Courage  is  not  indicated  most  une- 
quivocally by  wearing  swords,  or  wielding  them.  Many  who  have 
courage  enough  to  take  up  arms  against  a  bad  government,  have  not 
courage  enough  to  resist  it  by  the  unbending  firmness  of  the  mind, 
to  maintain  a  tranquil  fidelity  to  virtue  in  opposition  to  power,  or  to 
endure  with  serenity  the  consequences  which  may  follow.  The  most 
severely  persecuted  body  of  Christians  which  this  country  has  in 
later  ages  seen,  was  a  body  who  never  raised  the  arm  of  resistanoe. 
They  wore  out  that  iron  rod  of  oppression,  which  the  attrition  of 
violence  might  have  whetted  into  a  weapon  that  might  have  cut  them 
off  from  the  earth ;  and  they  now  reap  the  fair  fruit  of  their  princi- 
ples, in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  ^m  which  othen  are  still  de- 
barred."— Dymond^s  Eswyg^  Essay  III.  Chap.  6.  vol.  ii.  pp.  61-63. 
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JUS  POPULI. 

ReHHance  to  Tyranny  not  incon^tent  in  Christians. 

^  Conceive  that  the  major  part  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  all 
over  the  Roman  empire,  are  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  con- 
ceive that  Domitian  (whose  claime  k  by  the  law  past  to  his  father), 
hates  Christianity,  and  being  incited  by  his  soothsaying  priests,  his 
eoncabines,  and  parasitical  libertines,  to  eradicate  tme  religion,  and 
enrich  himselfe  by  the  great  spoyle  of  the  professors  thereof,  sets 
np  such  an  idol,  and  makes  such  an  edict  for  the  general  adoration 
thereof,  as  the  Persian  monarch  once  did.  Conceive  that  the  Chris- 
tians, both  senators  and  plebeians,  petition  for  their  lives,  but  are  re- 
jected, and  seeing  a  number  of  assassins  armed  ready  to  rush  upon 
them,  betake  themselves  to  their  defence,  and  rely  upon  forcible  re- 
sistance. Conceive,  further,  that  they  first  acquaint  Domitian  with 
their  resolutions,  and  thus  publish  the  justice  thereof. 

^  ^  May  it  please  your  sacred  Imperiall  Majesty,  the  peaceable  and 
gentie  principles  of  our  pure  religion  teach  us  rather  to  suffer  mode- 
rate wrongs  from  private  hands,  than  to  offer  the  least  injurious  vio- 
lence to  princes.  Neverthelesse  since  (after  all  our  vain  supplications) 
we  see  ourselves  remorselessly  designed  to  a  general  massacre,  for 
not  obeying  you  against  God :  and  since  you  expect  that  we  should 
tamely  surrender  not  only  our  estates,  and  such  other  rights  as  are  in 
our  arbitrary  disposition,  but  our  lives  also,  and  the  gospel  itself  (of 
neither  whereof  wee  are  masters  at  discretion),  forasmuch  also  as  we 
being  the  major  part  of  the  state,  and  virtually  that  whole  commu- 
nity from  which  you  derive  your  commission,  and  for  whose  behoof 
aLone,  you  are  bound  to  pursue  that  commission,  and  not  to  decUne 
from  the  main  intendment  of  it :  and  whereas  farther,  wee  have  not 
to  totally  divested  ourselves  by  intrusting  you  with  power,  but  that 
we  are  to  give  some  account  to  God,  and  the  law,  if  wee  oppose  not 
general  subversion  when  wee  may,  especially  we  being  now  farther 
intituled  to  defence  by  ihe  extraordinary  law  of  general  necessity  (of 
the  benefit  of  which  iron  law  particular  men  are  not  wholly  abridged), 
we  are  compelled  hereby  to  protest  and  remonstrate  to  all  the  world, 
that  we  take  now  up  these  our  just  arms  only  for  defence  to  secure 
our  lives,  liberties,  and  religion,  against  the  bloody  emissai'ies  which, 
indeed,  from  your  undue  warrant,  can  derive  no  authority ;  and  not 
to  bridle  any  just  authority  of  ly ours,  or  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
that  idolatrous  devotion  which  hath  hitherto  been  established  by  law. 
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And  because  we  impute  it  to  the  wretched  falsities  and  artifices  of 
calumniators,  that  your  Majesty  is  incensed  against  us  and  our  reli- 
gion, and  misinformed  of  our  intentions :  we  crave  leave  further  to 
declare,  that  though  we  are  free  men,  and  not  slaves,  and  have  some 
share  in  empire  itselfe,  and  are  not  mere  subjects,  will  yet  continue 
in  the  same  obedience  as  our  ancestors  payd  you  for  peace  sake,  if 
we  be  not  driven  to  extresmities.  And  as  to  our  religion,  it  is  no 
other  than  a  holy  blessed  law  revealed  from  heaven,  presented  for  the 
good  of  all  immortall  rationail  creatures,  more  beneficial  to  princes 
than  paganisme,  and  such  as  without  diminution  of  power  you  may 
submit  to,  and  cast  down  your  crowne  before.  In  the  like  manner, 
also,  it  will  concern  your  impexiall  office  rather  to  protect  us,  than 
those  who  seek  our  subversion,  as  being  the  greater  and  nobler  part  of 
the  empire,  and  better  devoted  to  your  person  and  crowne  than  they 
are.  Neither  is  it  distrust  in  our  own  numbers,  forces,  or  advantageSi 
that  draws  these  lowly,  loyal  expreasicms  from  us,  nor  ib  it  any  doubt 
in  our  cause :  for  Christianity  does  as  much  lift  up  the  heart  in  a  just 
war,  as  it  does  weaken  the  hands  in  unjust  enterprijse ;  and  the  world 
shall  see  it  is  as  fiir  from  transforming  us  into  asses  as  into  woolves. 
Prefer  your  sacred  eares,  therefore,  we  pray  you,  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  enemies,  and  the  abusers  who  may  render  us  in  your 
thoughts  either  absolutely  disloyal,  or  bestially  servile,  and  do  usu- 
ally traduce  our  religion  as  being  utterly  inconsistent  either  with 
duty  or  magnanimity.  Let  it  be  a  confutation  to  them  at  this  pre- 
sent, that  we  doe  neither  derogate  in  this  case  from  your  majestie's 
prerogative,  nor  utterly  renounce  our  own  interests :  and  yet  that  we 
doe  rather  fore-judge  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  though  we  do  not  dis- 
claim, yet  we  forbeare  to  claime  a  right  of  establishing  true  religion 
and  abolishing  idolatry ;  as  also,  of  bringing  your  seducers  to  condlgna 
punishment.  And  thus  &x  we  condescend  in  all  humility  for  our 
bleased  religion's  sake,  that  that  may  be  liable  to  no  aspersions,  as  if  it 
had  any  causality  in  this  war,  end  that  you  may  receive  the  better 
apprehension  and  relish  of  the  profession,  from  the  humble  comport- 
ment of  the  professors.  It  is  not  in  us  to  set«an  end  to  these  broyles, 
because  we  have  no  prevalence  with  yon  to  gain  just  satisfiactionfrom 
you,  but  it  is  in  you  to  quiet  our  party  in  regard  that  we  fight  not 
now  for  a  well-being,  but  a  meer  being :  not  that  pi^anisme  may  be 
subverted,  but  that  Christianity  may  subsist :  all  our  conditicnis  are 
entirely  in  your  owne  hands,  and  they  speak  no  more  but  thia— -let 
us  have  hopes  to  reroaine  safe,  and  yau  shall  have  asrorance  to  re- 
maine  Cesar.' 
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^  If  his  Gnee  of  Aiin«fh  like  not  this  itmonstnoioe,  lethim  fome 
an  AQSwer  to  it,  and  in  ao  doing,  he  shall  appear  a  profotuider  scholar, 
a  inore  judidons  stateaman,  a  more  peaceable  patriot,  a  more  godlj 
pieaobisr,  than  his  last  sermon  npon  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  did  show  him." — Jus  Pofuli  ;  or^  a  Diseaum 
w&srfin  clear  mitufaction  it  given  tu  weU  eoncmming  the  ^igkt  qf  Sul^ 
jeti$y  as  Me  Right  qf  Princee:  ehomng  Jum  both  are  eonaieteni,  and 
where  Msy  bepder  ens  upem  the  o^er;  ae  alee  what  there  i»  divine  and 
what  there  ie  humane  in  ftoM  /  and  whether  is  of  more  vaiue  and  extent, 
— ^pp.  63-65.    4to.    Lond.  1664. 

The  author  of  these  spirit-stirring  paragraphs  was  obyiously  not  so 
thoroughly  indoetrinated  as  Milton,  Vane,  and  Nedham,  in  the  en- 
tire distinotness  of  things  sacred  and  civil — ^bat  his  tractate^  whieh 
created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  I  rather 
think  had  the  honour  at  the  Restoration  of  being  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  is  richly  deserving  of  a  carefol  pe- 
rusal.   It  has  been  ascribed,  obviously  in  mistake^  to  Milton. 


NOTE  XXV. 

SENTIMENTS  AND   FEELINGS   IN    REFERENCE  TO  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

AND  THEIR  SUPPORTERS. 


I  am  pleased  with  this  opportunity  of  making  another  attempt, 
clearly  to  state  the  views  and  feelings  entertained  by  me,  in  common 
with  the  great  body  of  my  ^^  brethren  and  fellow-soldiers,"  the  Vo- 
luntaiy-churchmen,  respecting  Established  churches  and  their  com- 
ponent parts,  Uiy  and  clerioaly  as  they  like  to  phrase  it ; — views  and 
feelings  which  I  believe  are  sometimes  misapprehended — which  I 
know  are  often  miarepiesented.  We  make  a  distinction  between  a  civil 
Establishment,  and  the  church,  which  is  the  subject  of  it.  The 
first  we  unreservedly  condemn  as  unscriptural,  unjust,  and  impo- 
litic, in  all  its  forms.  In  the  second,  we  see  much,  which  com- 
mands our  respect  and  fixes  our  afiection.  Into  the  question,  how 
fiir  any  Established  church  corresponds,  even  in  essentials,  to  the 
churehes  of  Christ,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament — ^It  is  not 
my  intention  at  present  to  enter.*    It  is  certain  that  in  both  the 

*  The  foUowiBg  reaiarks  of  Geabah,  one  of  tlie  abiest  writers  on  the  subject 
of  dvil  eslablisbmenftB  of  religion,  who  had  **  the  boooor  of  making  the  first 
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Established  churches  of  this  country  are  to  be  found  many  indivi- 
duals— God  increase  their  number  a  thousand-fold — ^who  are  the  very 
materials  of  which  Christian  churches  should  be  formed.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  immense  ma- 
grand  Bystematic  attack  on  the  principle  on  which  these  monopolies  are  found- 
ed/' and  whose  work  deeerres  a  much  wider  circulation  than  it  has  ever  yet 
met  with,  are  worthy  of  attention,  especially  from  those  pious  persons  who 
have  become  connected  with  these  institutions,  and  continue  connected  with 
them,  without  having  ever  carefully  considered  their  true  character. 

"  Though  it  be  admitted,  that  the  true  church  of  Christ  may  subsist  in 
national  churches,  this  does  not  prove  that  these,  as  such,  are  true  churches. 
If  a  nation  or  an  empire  forms  itself  into  a  peculiar  mixed  species  of  society ; 
governs  itself  by  a  peculiar  body  of  laws,  adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  its 
oonstitution,  and  pursues  designs  quite  foreign,  or  sometimes  opposite  to  the 
noble  purposes  for  which  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  erected  ;  it  cannot  be 
called,  without  a  gross  abuse  of  language,  tlie  '  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world.'  If  the  designs  of  its  erection,  the  manner  of  its  administration,  and 
the  purposes  which  it  pursues — ^be  political,  it  is  so  fiur  a  civil  society  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  And  such  is  every  national  church.  The  incoqwrat- 
ing  charter  on  which  she  stands  supposes  it.  And  the  penal  laws  annexed 
to  it  are  directly  aimed  at  the  true  and  genuine  church  of  Christ,  lurking  in 
the  nation,  or  perhaps  in  her  oommunion.  Yes  :  they  mean  nothing,  unless 
they  import  that  no  other  church  of  Christ  subsists,  or  ought  to  subsist  in 
the  nation,  besides  that  society  which  is  established  by  law  for  attaining  the 
political  ends  of  civil  government  ;  and  that  no  authority,  human  or  divine. 
Is  or  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  as  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  besides  that 
which  has  bestowed  the  incorporated  charter. 

**  Thus  are  men  cheated  out  of  their  religion.  Religion  consisteth  not  so 
much  in  paying  a  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christianity,  as  in  pay- 
ing that  respect  formally  on  account  of  the  authority  of  Christ  alone,  enjoin- 
ing tliat  respect  as  a  proof  of  cordial  subjection  to  him  as  the  only  King  of 
Zion,  who  hath  or  ought  to  have  authority  in  his  own  kingdom.  But  in  all 
national  churches,  political  authority  walks  forth  with  solemn  awful  pace, 
and  demands  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  him,  ae  a  debt  due  to  it,  as  a 
proof  of  the  subjection  of  the  conscience  to  its  commands,  and  as  a  legai  een- 
dition  of  enjoying  the  common  rights  of  men  and  citizens.  Its  language  is, 
*  To  you  it  is  commanded,  O  nations,  people,  and  languages,  that  at  what 
time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  state  music,  and  the  thunder  of  the  executive 
powers,  ye  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  which  legislation  hath 
set  up.'  Meanwhile,  what  the  Christian  church  gains  of  worldly  grandeur 
by  incorporations,  she  loeeth  of  spiritual  glory.  Though  the  most  exact 
uniformity  should  prevail  ;  though  the  most  punctual  obedience  should  be 
yielded  to  the  established  system  ;  yea,  though  it  were  altogether  unadul- 
terated ;  yet  there  m  no  visible  test  by  which  it  can  be  known  to  men, 
whether  the  authority  of  Christ  or  of  the  legislature  contributes  most  to  this 
uniformity ;  whether  such  an  ecclesiastical  nation  is  a  society  of  idolaters 
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jority  of  those  connected  with  them,  are  attached  to  them  fix>m 
worldly  motives — are  supporting  ^  a  secular  institution  from  secular 
principles,  for  secular  ends.'  With  these  last,  in  their  alarms  ahout 
the  danger  of  their  idol,  we  cannot  sympathize.  For  the  former, 
many  of  whom,  in  consequence  of  mistaken  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  honestly  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God, 
and  consider,  however  unreasonably,  the  dissolution  of  Establishments 
and  the  destruction  of  Christianity  as,  if  not  identified,  at  least  closely 
connected,  we  entertain  very  different  feelings.  For  these  men  we 
cherish  a  Christian  affection,  and  would  gladly  disabuse  them  of  their 
unfounded  fears. 

It  is  onr  full  persuasion,  that  as  churches^  both  the  Scottish  and  the 
English  Establishments  would  be  prodigiously  improved  in  purity, 
activity,  and  usefulness,  by  being  disjoined  from  the  state ;  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  that  disjunction,  we  seek  not  their  ruin  but 
their  prosperity.  While  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the 
ministers  who  are  chosen  by  the  flocks  they  feed — solemnly  set  apart 
by  the  eldership  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong,  and  main- 
tained by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  they  instruct, 
come  nearest  to  the  primitive  bishops;  yet  we  rejoice  to  see  so  large, 
and  as  we  are  willing  to  believe,  so  rapidly  increasing  a  body  of  able 
and  fiftithful  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  these  churches,  though  we  have 
no  fiiith  in  the  powers,  which  the  one  of  these  establishments  seems  to 
ascribe  to  the  hands  of  a  prelate,  nor  in  the  virtue  which  both  sup- 
pose to  reside  in  state  sanction  and  support~«nd  think  the  want  of 
regular  choice  by  the  people  to  whom  they  minister,  must  go  mnch 
farther  to  invalidate  the  pastoral  character,  than  the  want  of  Episco- 
pal ordination ;  and  to  impede  ministerial  usefulness,  than  the  want 
of  civil  endowment. 

We  regret,  though  we  do  not  much  wonder  at,  the  breaking  up  of 
almost  every  thing  like  friendly  co-operation,  even  in  common  causes, 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  part  of  our  brethren  in  the  Establish- 
ments. We  are  determined,  so  long  as  they  do  not  make  it  impos- 
sible, to  cherish  towards  them  the  feelings  of  brethren,  and  to  look 

and  hypocrites,  or  of  Christiaiis  and  saints.  True  Christians  in  sach  a  so- 
ciety are  like  the  seven  thousand  in  the  days  of  Elijah.  They  pay  an  in- 
viiible,  though  sincere  regard  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  amid  a  countless 
crowd  of  idolaters,  who,  while  professing  the  same  faith,  and  practising  the 
same  modes  of  worship,  are  visibly  bowing  the  knee  to  civil  auUiority  alone." 
GrahamU  Beviett  qf  EooleaioMtieai  EstabHshmenit  in  Europe,  Chap.  IV.  Sect. 
I.  pp.  89-91.     Glasgow,  1792. 
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forward  to  a  period  when,  ereii  here,  we  may  jet  meet  etfill  mere 
agreeably,  and  oo-opetste  still  more  cordially,  than  we  weie  aoeii»- 
tomed  to  do  in  days  that  we  will  ever  look  baok  to  with  |deaaiire; 
ajad  ihould  thia  expectation  not  be  realijsed,  we  hare  a  yet  more  *'  glo> 
riooa  hope,*  which  we  know  will  not  make  ne  ashamed,  i#  on  solid 
gnmnda  we  really  cherish  it,  of  meeting  those  brethren  in  Chrlsl 
ficom  whom,  through  imperlSiction  cleaving  to  both  6ides>  we  have  been 
separated  for  a  seasonp^^in  the  world  of  perfect  light,  and  lore,  parity 
and  peace, — ^where,  if  there  is  regret  or  shame  at  all,  it  will  be,  if 
when  the  Great  Master  inquires,  *^  what  was  it  yc  disputed  about  by 
the  way  V — we  be  obliged  to  reply,  that  it  was  ''  which  of  ns  shonld 
be  the  gieaAeet." 

Meanwhile,  to  borrow  the  words  of  two  of  the  ablesi  adtoeates  of 
onr  caose,  *'  we  wHl  acknowledge  with  cordial  delight  etwy  e:teel^ 
knee  ihat  appeals  in  the  Established  charehes,-^hall  with  joy  eveiy 
symptom  of  improvement  which  they  exhibit,  and  pray  Ibr  their 
prosperity,  as  we  piuy  for  our  own.  Doing  homage  to  this  divine 
appointment,  *  wberevnto  we  have  alieady  attained  let  ua  Walk  by 
the  same  rale,  let  ue  mind  the  same  thing,'  we  will  co-operate  with 
them,  if  they  will  co-operate  with  us  in  eveiy  good  undertaking, 
which  regard  to  consistency  of  principle  will  allow.  And  *  we  Mrill 
not  sufier  ourselves'  to  doubt  that,  although  in  the  prognss  of  the 
diBcussiona  that  have  begun,  there  will  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
collision  of  feelii^,  as  well  as  of  opinion ;  the  Redeemer's  prayer  shall 
prove  more  powerfiil  than  the  passions  of  his  weak  and  imperfect  fol" 
loweiBy  and  the  delightful  consummation  for  which  he  makes  inter-' 
cession  diall  be  accomplished,  that  they  ail  may  be  one,  as  thou,  F»* 
ther,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  on9  in  us,  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."*— ^  For  a  time  it  ia 
to  be  feared  there  must  be  conflict  and  confusion,  but  from  disorder. 
Older  wiU  arise.  The  stream  of  puMic  opinion,  so  tsanquU  in  its  on- 
ward progress^  ia  originally  formed  of  many  closing  ouiveuta :  But,  as 
at  the  junction  of  two  mighty  riversj  tiiough  all  for  a  time,  amid  the 
conflicting  and  intenningling  waters,  be  uproar  and  confusion,  at  last 
they  find  a  common  issue,  determined  by  the  proportion  of  their 
iMpeotive  feroea,  and  with  calm  and  unrensted  majesty,  fbrm  a  pas- 
sage to  the  sea.''t 

*  Heugh's  Considerations  on  Civil  Eatabtiahments  of  Religion,  p.  96. 
Glasgow,  1838. 
f  Douglas*  AddreaB  at  the  Jedburgh  Voluntafy  Church  Meeting. 
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I  am  kftth  to  tnm  away  from  such  a  delightful  anticipation ;  but  it 
seems  desirable,  before  cloBing,  to  say  a  woid  or  two  about  the  Bn- 
dowmflnt  quesiiony  which  is  now  exdting  so  much  interest, — ^respeet* 
ing  which 

*^  niaeoe  intra  miiroB  pugnaiur  et  extia." 

which  is  summoning  the  host  of  roluntaries  to  ward  off  the  blow 
which,  with  heartier  purpose  than  good  aim,  is  directed  against  them, 
and  which  is  likely,  however  settled,  to  try  the  stability  of  the  exist- 
ing Administration. 

There  is,  there  long  has  been,  much  spiritual  destitution  in  this 
country.  How  did  it  originate — ^how  has  it  been  perpetuated  ?  Prin- 
cipally by  the  unfidthiulness  or  moral  inadequacy  of  the  Established 
Church.  Originally  it  was  not  the  want  of  instructors,  but  of  instruc- 
tion,— ^in  some  cases  of  instruction  altogether,  in  many  more  of  whole- 
some instruction,  that  occasioned  the  evil,  and  this  is  substantially 
the  true  state  of  the  case  still.*    It  is  not  long-ago  when  the  etange- 

*  A  pietoro  of  the  state  of  ihe  Lowland  ootmtiy  pariahes  of  Seotland,  as 
to  their  supply  of  the  rnesns  of  wholeeome  roligioos  instruction,  taken  neariy 
twenty  yean  ago,  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  It  will  be  found  a  like- 
ness stall. 

^  It  is  stated  with  perfect  confidence,  and  with  sincere  satisfaction,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  this  class  of  pariahes,  are  in  a  most  enviable  situ- 
ation, as  to  the  means  of  religious  instruction.  There  are  parishes,  not  a 
few,  where  the  parochial  clergyman  is  just  what  a  minister  of  Jesos  ChrisC 
ought  to  be,  *  an  example  of  tiie  believer  in  word,  in  oonvenation,  in  cha- 
zity,  in  ^irit,  in  fiuth,  and  parity  ;  watching  over  the  souls  of  his  floek  as 
one  who  knows  that  he  must  give  an  account,  preaching  the  word,  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  reproving,  rebuking,  and  exhorting,  with  all 
long-BuiTering  and  doctrine.*  There  are  such  men  in  the  Established  Church, 
— ^we  know  them  ;  and  though  we  follow  not  with  them,  we  bid  them  God 
speed,  and  '  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love,  for  their  work's  sake.' 

*'  *  But,  are  all  such  pastore  t  would  to  heaven  all  were  ! '  The  troth  is, 
however,  far  otherwise.  I  say  nothing  but  what  every  serious,  weH-informed 
member  and  minister  of  the  Scottish  Church  must  admit,  with  whatever  re- 
gret, when  I  state,  that  the  majority  of  the  parochial  clergy,  evep  in  the 
Lowland  dietricts,  come  far  short  of  what  might  be  justly  expected  of  diem, 
as  leligious  instractora  and  Christian  pastors. 

^  At  no  period,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Chureh,  was  gross 
error  generally  taught  ftom  her  pulpits  ;  and  certainly,  in  this  point  of  riew, 
things  are  in  a  state  of  improvement  rather  than  of  deterioration.  The  in- 
stances are  comparatively  rare,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Socinus,  Arins,  or 
Pelagins,  are  distinctly  inculcated  by  any  of  the  established  cleigy.  But 
that,  in  some  instances,  these  dangerous  heresies  are  covertly  taught,  and 
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Ileal  pftrty  of  the  Establishment  would  have  very  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  much  mote  than  a  moiety  of  their  cleigy  were  not, 
either  in  doctrine  or  in  pastoral  labours,  what  Christian  ministen 
ought  to  be. 

What  would  have  been  the  amount  of  this  destitution  but  for  the 
Dissenters  ?  In  many  a  dark  district  of  our  land,  a  few  poor  Christian 
men,  finding  that  they  could  not  comfortably  exist  without  the  bread 
and  water  of  life,  combined  their  scanty  resources,  built  a  humble 
place  of  worship,  and  a  corresponding  mansion  for  a  pastor,  and  se- 
cured for  themselves  a  regular  administration  of  Christian  ordinances. 
To  their  neighbours  they  said.  You  are  welcome  to  enjoy  the  same 
advantages  as  we  do,  if  you  are  disposed  to  cast  in  your  lot  with  us ; — 
and  if  not,  you  are  welcome  to  occupy  seats  in  our  place  of  wotship, 
as  long  as  there  are  any  to  occupy. 

These  places  multiplied  and  fiUed  the  land, — and  what  was  the 
Established  Church  doing  all  the  while  ?  Frequently  opposing  such 
attempts,  which  their  neglect  had  made  necessary,  but,  as  a  churchy 
doing  absolutely  nothing  to  meet  the  evil  which,  firom  the  grow- 
ing  population  of  the  country,  was  every  year  becoming  greater.  A 
few  Chapels  of  Ease  were  indeed  established,  but  these  were  not 
the  work  of  the  Church — they  were  the  work  of  individuals  who  had 
much  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Church 
to  form  communities  so  closely  resembling  Dissenting  congregations. 

At  last,  however,  when  the  Dissenting  places  of  worship  had,  during 
a  century,  grown  to  nearly  eight  hundred,  and  the  Established 
Churches  during  that  period  had,  in  certain  districts,  if  not  over  the 
country  generally,  rather  diminished  than  increased  in  number,— « 
some  wise  men  of  the  Established  Church  made  the  discovery,  that, 

that,  in  many  others,  an  extremely  extenuated  system  of  doctrine  and  mo- 
rals, takes  the  place  of '  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 
There  are  not  only  many  parishes,  but  there  are  large  districts  of  oountiy, 
where  a  full,  and  pure  dispensation  of  divine  truth,  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
establishment,  is  unknown  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added,  as  it  must  be,  that 
the  duties  of  pastoral  inspection,  visitation,  and  catechising,  are  either  en- 
tirely neglected,  or  very  perfunctorily  performed  ;  while  the  minister,  exhi- 
biting few  evidences  of  personal  piety,  if  not  marked  by  positive  immoralitieBi 
is  entirely  occupied  by  secular  pursuits,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  this 
state  of  Uiings  prevail  in  many  of  the  Lowland  parishes  of  Scotland  (and 
whether  it  does  or  not,  we  are  willing  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  any  well- 
informed  and  candid  man,  of  whatever  persuasion),  a  large  portion  of  their 
inhabitants  must,  so  far  as  the  established  system  of  religions  instmction  is 
concerned,  be  in  a  very  destitute  condition  indeed." 
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if  govemment  would  but  furnish  them  with  funds,  they  could  89on  so 
fDoItiply  ministers  as  that,  without  any  assistance  from  the  Dissenters, 
the  population  should  at  least  not  want  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
structoFB,  forgetful  apparently,  that  unless  means  could  be  found  for 
permanently  improving  the  quality  of  these  instructors,  the  increase  of 
their  number  would  be  but  a  very  questionable  benefit.  That  their 
design  is  rather  to  multiply  instructors — than  to  increase  instruction, 
is  obvious ;  for  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  those  portions  of  our 
land  which,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  are  still  but  imperfectly 
supplied  with  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  they  have  turned 
their  attention  first,  to  those  places  where  dissent  chiefly  flourishes ; 
and  have,  in  many  situations,  fixed  on  a  site  for  a  new  church,  where 
no  probable  reason  for  the  choice  could  be  assigned  but  that  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship. 

The  scarcely  concealed  object  of  the  plan  is  to  put  down  dissent, — 
that  is,  to  supplant  a  system  of  religious  instruction  which  their  own 
criminal  neglect  made  necessary,  and  which,  Mrithout  burden  on  the 
public,  is  answering  in  a  degree  fully  equal  to  every  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, its  great  ends, — ^by  a  system  which,  judging  from  the  past, 
cannot  be  relied  on — a  system  which,  while  it  involves  the  country 
in  a  permanent  heavy  expense,  cannot  be  established  without  injur- 
ing the  property  of  those  who,  to  promote  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  brethren,  have  expended  large  sums  in  buildings 
-and  otherwise,  and  cannot  be  established  in  the  desired  extent  with- 
out materially  trenching  on  the  comforts  of  ministers  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  Dissenting  churches. 

A  plan  more  replete  with  injury  and  insult  to  a  set  of  men  who,  by 
their  assiduous  labours,  have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  who 
are  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  they  are  not  of  the  Established  Churchy 
was  never  formed.  Some  who  assisted  in  the  formation  of  this  scheme, 
and  many  who  have  taken  a  part  in  forwarding  its  execution,  looking  so 
entirely  at  ^  their  own  things,"  as  completely  to  overlook  "  the  things 
of  others,"  have  been,  I  am  persuaded,  but  partially,  if  at  all  aware 
of  some  of  its  tendencies ;  but  with  regard  to  others,  we  do  ihem  no 
wrong  when,  believing  their  own  avowal,  we  assert,  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  diflsent  is  their  object, — an  object  which  cannot  be  extensively 
prosecuted,  much  less  gained,  without  an  amount  of  unprovoked  per- 
sonal Injury,  and  irreparable  public  disadvantage,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate.  The  Voluntaries  never  dreamed  of  doing  any 
thing  like  this.  Though  persuaded,  on  the  testimony  of  their  own 
brethren,  that  more  than  a  half  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
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were^not  efficient  Christian  pastors,  they  never  thought,  even  had 
they  the  power,  of  depriving  one  of  these  clergy  during  hb  life  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  office,  whose  duties  ho  had  never  performed ;  hot 
only  proposed  that  as  they  dropped,  another  system,  less  expensive 
to  itkt  country,  and  more  effective  for  the  purposes  of  general  Chris- 
tian Instruction,  should  gradually  take  place. 

'  But  a  great  reformation  lias  taken  place  in  the  Church.'  We  are 
glad  to  hear  it :  we  trust  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  so.  But  fear 
and  anger  are  suspicious  principles  of  reform,  and  cannot  at  once 
transmute  a  careless  ministry  into  exemplary  Christian  pastors.  Even 
though  we  had  no  conscientious  objections  to  the  extension  of  the 
Establishment,  we  would  be  disposed  to  try  this  new- bom  leal  for  a 
few  years,  before  we  reposed  additional  confidence  in  those  who  have 
already  so  strangely  disappointed  reasonable  expectation. 

The  power  of  the  Voluntar)*^  principle  within  the  Established 
Churches,  is  a  most  cheering  consideration.  Let  it  become  some- 
what more  energetic,  and  let  it  prove  itself  steady,  and  additional  en- 
dowments will  soon  be  seen  to  be  utterly  unnecessaiy.  This  is  one 
of  the  pleasing  symptoms  that  Providence  is  ripening  the  Churchea 
burdened  with  Establishment,  for  emancipation ;  and  that  a  orisia, 
which  every  one  who  is  not  blind,  sees  fast  approaching,  may  likely 
pass  without  even  temporary  injury,  while  it  must  be  followed  by 
great  permanent  advantage  to  both  these  religions  bodies. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  feel  not  only  warranted  but  bound  tooppo« 
by  all  constitutional  methods,*  the  measure  which  the  mistaken 

*  Among  these  oonstitutionsl  means,  petitiomng  the  legislatore  is  one, 
and  I  think  It  right  to  insert  here  a  petition  presented  by  the  oongregstion  of 
Brougliton  Place,  in  the  year  1 835,  as  containing  withm  narrow  limits  a  view 
of  the  whole  case  of  Endowments. 

<<  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  op  Gkbat  BaiTjaii  and  IaBL4NO» 
in  Parliament  assembled,  the  Petition  of  the  Subscribers,  the 
Minister,  Elders,  Members,  and  Hearers,  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciate Congregation,  Broughton  Place,  Edinbuvgh  ; 

<'  Humbly  Skwrelh, 

"  That  your  petitionere  haring  heard  that  application  has  been  made  to 
your  Honourable  House  for  a  grant  of  money  from  the  public  rsvenue  to 
build  and  endow  New  Churches  in  connexion  with  the  Establishment  in  this 
eounti>',  beg  leave  respectfully  to  express  their  strong  conviction  that  the 
proposed  measure  is  unneceraary,  unjust,  and  impolitic— and  their  earnest 
request  and  confident  hope,  that  your  Honourable  House,  by  reftwing  to  sanc- 
tion it,  will  prevent  the  evils  which  must  result  from  its  adoption. 
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friends  of  the  Established  church  are  endeavouring,  by  the  unsorupu- 
lous  use  of  very  questionable  means,  at  present  to  carry.  As  Citi- 
iSNs  who  wish  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  we  are  decidedly  hos- 

**  That  your  petitioners  most  cordially  approve  of  the  avowed  object  of  this 
measore, — which  is  to  suf^Iy  with  the  means  of  religious  instruction  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  destitute  of  them,  and  beg  leave  to  state  what,  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  they  have  done  and  are  doing  towards 
the  gaining  of  so  desirable  an  end.  In  the  year  1820,  they,  without  any  aa- 
sistance,  built  the  place  of  worship  where  they  obsen-e  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion, in  a  district  of  the  city  at  that  time  entirely  destitute,  so  far  ss  the 
Establishment  was  concerned,  of  adjacent  church  accommodation,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  £7000  ;  and  besides  the  support  they  individually  give 
to  Bible,  Missionary,  and  other  Religious  Societies,  which  is  not  less  than 
that  of  their  brethren  in  the  Establishment,  they,  as  a  congregation,  are  an- 
nually expending,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel,  the  support  of  their  poor,  and  the  extension  of  Christianity  at  home 
and  abroad,  about  £1400.*  Your  petitioners  advert  to  these  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  their  opposition  to  this  measure  does  not  originate  in 
hostility  to,  or  carelessness  about,  its  awnved  object. 

"  That  your  petitioners  most  decidedly  disapprove  of  the  real  object  of  the 
measure — ^which  ia  to  extend  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  so  as  to 
afford  accommodation  in  connexion  with  it,  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  by  a  grant  of  public  money, — for  the  following,  among  other  rea- 
sons : — 

"  (1.)  Because,  they  consider  it  equally  unjust  and  impolitic,  to  devote 
public  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  any  one  religious  denomination. 

'*  (2.)  Because,  being  conscientiously  diasatisiBied  with  the  Establishment, 
and  being  already  heavily  taxed  for  its  support, — many  of  them  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  that  purpose  a  sum  larger  than  that  which  they  voluntarily 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  religious  institutions — they  must 
count  it  hard,  if,  instead  of  being  delivered,  as  they  conceive  they  ought  to 
be,  from  an  unjust  exaction,  they  should  have  more  money  extorted  from 
them  to  e&tend  a  system  (viz.  the  compulsory  support  of  religion),  of  which 
they  disapprove  as  unscriptural,  unwise,  and  iniquitous. 

"  (3.)  Because,  with  some  local  exceptions,  accommodation  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  population  who  can  be  expected  to  attend  public  worship,  is  al- 
ready abundantly  provided  in  this  country,  though  the  applicants,  most  dis- 
ingenuously in  reference  to  the  legislature,  and  most  insolently  in  reference 
to  the  Dissenters,  have  endeavoured  to  keep  this  out  of  view,  by  merely 
stating  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  churches  connected  with  the 
Establishment. 

^  (4.)  Because  the  Members  of  the  Established  Church,  being  confessedly 
the  most  wealthy  portion  of  the  community  are  able — and  being,  according 
to  their  own  account,  the  most  religious  portion  of  the  community,  must 
surely  be  willing — ^to  provide  church  accommodation  for  themselves,  and  for 
such  as  choose  to  worship  along  with  them. 

•    During  last  ye&r  tbe  sum  raised  and  expended  exceeded  £1700. 
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tile  to  additional  endowments.  Convinced  tliat  tliat  portion  of  the 
public  funds  by  which  an  Established  Church  is  supported  is  misap* 
pTopriated,  in  being  devoted  not  to  civil  objects  of  common  interest 
to  all  the  citizens,  but  to  a  purpose  not  merely  professedly  religious, 

"*  (5.)  Because  the  scarcely  disguised  design  of  this  measure,  the  annihi- 
lation of  Dissent,  is  not  only  impracticable  by  such  means,  (inasmuch  as  the 
cause  of  Dissent  is  not  the  difficulty  of  finding  accommodation  in  the  Esta- 
blished Churches — no  such  difiieuity  existing,  as  in  comparatively  very  few 
cases  are  these  churches  filled,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  half  empty — but  eon-^ 
scientious  dlssatisffietion,  either  with  the  constitution  or  administration  of  the 
Establishment), — but  could  not  be  realized  by  any  means,  without  destroying 
property  to  a  very  large  amount,  which  has  been  fixed  in  buildings  erected 
by  Dissenters  for  public  worship, — ^the  necessity  of  the  erection  of  which,  in 
most  esses,  has  originated  in  the  Establishment  either  having  neglected  to 
furnish  the  means  of  instruction  to  a  growing  population,  or  failed  to  afford 
such  instruction  sa  the  people  could  conscientiously  receive, — ^nor  without  re- 
ducing to  destitution  the  ministers  of  the  Dissenting  Congregations,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  supply  of  wants  principally  occasioned,  even  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statements,  by  the  criminal  negligence  of  the  Established 
Clergy. 

**  (6.)  Because  the  eight  hundred  dissenting  places  of  worship,  which  it  is 
the  idtimate  object  of  this  measure  to  shut  up,  are,  with  fewer  exceptions 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  serving  the  purpose  of  giving  a  wholesome 
and  acceptable  religious  instruction  to  that  portion  of  the  popuUtion  who 
attend  them — without  any  expense  to  the  public  fimds ;  while  the  Esta- 
blished Churches  with  which  it  is  prc^Msed  to  replace  them,  though  entailing 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  nation,  would  not,  judging  fh>m  the  experience  of  the 
last  century,  be  equally  efficient  for  the  great  object  which  it  is  proposed  to 
gain— the  bringing  the  whole  people  under  the  influence  of  Christian  truth. 
The  result  would  be  the  giving  a  less  satis&ctory  religious  instruction  to  a 
snudler  number ;  a  worse  state  of  things  bemg  thus  produced,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  country,  than  that  which  now  exists. 

^  (7.)  Because,  in  fine,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  iniquitous  and  cruel,  not 
merely  to  impose  on  the  Dissenters  an  additional  fine  for  holding  their  con- 
scientious opinions,  but  to  extort  that  fine  from  them  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  employed  in  the  establishment  of  a  system,  which,  should  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  authors  be  realized,  will  render  the  property  they 
have  laid  out  on  their  places  of  public  worship  valueless,  and  destroy  a  cause 
which  they  regard  as  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  God. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable  House  to  withhold 
additional  Endowments  f^m  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  thus 
avert  the  imposition  of  a  tax  insulting,  as  well  as  injurious,  to 
Dissenters,  and  hazardous  to  the  peace  and  comfort,  of  both 
religious  and  civil  society  in  this  country. 

*'  And  ywr  Petitioners  trili  ever  pray,'' 
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and  with  which,  for  that  veiy  reason,  the  civil  power  has  nothing  to 
to  do,  but  obyiously  sectarian — ^the  aggrandisement  of  one  class  of 
religionists,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  degradation  of  all  other  deno- 
minations of  Christians,  though  equally  good  subjects, — we  must  con- 
sider the  continued  existence  of  the  Establishment  as  a  great  national 
grievance ;  every  new  appropriation  of  the  funds  legally  attachable 
for  such  purposes — ^in  the  augmentation  of  ministers'  stipends,  or  the 
endowment  of  new  churches  from  the  unexhausted  tiends — ^we  must 
consider  as  an  additional  grievance,  and  of  coui'se  we  must  consider  any 
successful  attempt  to  lay  hold  on  public  funds,  which,  without  a  new 
enactment  of  the  Legislature,  cannot  be  employed  for  such  a  purpose, 
as  a  more  intolerable  grievance  still.  Objecting,  on  the  principles  of 
an  enlightened  political  economy,  to  the  Establishment,  as  a  mono- 
poly which  never  ought  to  have  existed,  and  which  ought  to  be  put 
down  with  the  least  possible  delay,  consistent  with  public  peace  and 
private  rights,  we  must  protest  against  every  attempt— equally  opposed 
as  it  must  be  to  reason,  justice,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age — ^to  extend 
and  perpetuate  its  evils. 

As  Christians,  we  fee]  ourselves  not  less  strongly  bound  to  oppose 
the  extension  of  a  system  which  is  based  on  the  usurpation  of  the  in-i 
alienable  rights  of  God,  and  the  blood-bought  prerogatives  of  his  Son, 
directly  repeals  one  of  the  leading  ordinances  of  his  kingdom,*  renders 
impracticable  the  execution  of  many  of  his  laws,  and  is  almost  equally 
hostile  to  the  purity  and  to  the  diffusion  of  his  religion — ^to  the  peace 
and  to  the  enlargement  of  his  Church.  If,  with  these  views,  we  are 
bound  to  seek  the  destruction  of  such  a  system,  how  much  more  must 
we  be  bound  to  resist  its  extension  ? 

As  DissENTEBs,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  &ct,  that  the  scheme 
is  intended  and  calculated  to  injure,  and  if  realized  in  the  degree  an- 
ticipated by  its  more  sanguine  supporters,  to  destroy  the  Voluntary 
churches,  which,  in  our  apprehension,  are  the  only  churches  harmon- 
izing in  their  constitution,  with  the  will  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  spirit  which  the  scheme  breathes  is  that  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  an  English  advocate  of  Church  extension — ^^  As  a  system, 
Dissent  is  an  evil  greater  than  we  can  express,  and  if  carried  to  the 
extent  of  the  subversion  of  the  national  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  say  nothing  of  other  Protestant  churches,  nothing  but  a 
direct  special  miracle,  which  we  have  no  right  to  look  for,  more  es- 
pecially when  we  set  aside  the  obvious  means  of  grace,  could  pre- 
vent the  ultimate  extirpation  of  Christianity  from  the  earth."  "^     I 

•  1  Cor.  ix.  14  ;  Gal.  vi.  6.  f  Christian  Obccrvcr. 
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cannot  wonder  at  Chuit;hmen,  with  these  views,  seeking  tlie  eztan- 
sion  of  the  Establishment :  And  as  our  views  are  directly  opposite — 
as  we  firmly  believe  that  Establishment  is  an  evil  greater  tlian  we  can 
express — and  if  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  the  subversion  of  the  Vo* 
luntary  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  say  nothing  of  America^ 
and  other  Protestant  churches,  nothing  but  a  direct  special  mirade, 
which  we  have  no  right  to  look  for,  more  especially  when  we  set 
aside  the  obvious  means  of  grace,  could  prevent  the  ultimate  extir* 
pation  of  Christianity  from  the  earth ; — ^they  should  not  wonder  if, 
with  these  views>  we  oppose  them.  Thero  is  an  important  difference, 
however,  between  the  objects  we  are  respectively  seeking.  They 
seek  the  annihilation  of  our  churches — we  only  seek  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  theirs.  We  seek  their  prosperity — ^they  seek  our  destrue- 
tioB.  In  defence  of  the  great  principles  of  truth,  righteousness,  li- 
berty, and  peace,  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  our  Voluntary 
churches,  we  feel  ourselves  strongly  bound,  irresistibly  impelled,  to 
oppose  every  attempt  to  bring  interests  so  precious  into  peril. 
But  it  is  not  only  as  Citizens,  as  Christians,  and  as  Dissenters,  bat  also 

as  WBLL-WIBHBRS  OF  OUR  CHRISTIAN  BRBTBREN  CONNRCTRD  WITH  TBK  ESTA- 

BUSHED  Church — as  friends  to  the  true  interests  of  tliat  church,  though 
just  on  that  account  hiveterate  foes  to  her  establishment — ^that  we  feel 
bound  to  oppose  additional  endowments.  We  bear  no  ill  will  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland— we  have  a  cordial  affection  for  many  of  her  mem- 
bers and  ministers ;  and  it  is  because  we  wish  them  both  well,  that  we 
would,  if  we  could,  relieve  them  of  their  chains  sltogether,  and,  at 
any  rate,  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  them  from  being  more  exten- 
sively entrammelled.  The  freedom  they  possess,  we  wish  to  secure 
to  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  little  leaven  will  ere  long  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  Our  Christian  friends  in  the  Establishment  were  in  the 
habit  of  telling  us  that  their  church  needed  reformation,  and  we  be- 
lieved them.  They  said  that  they  were  earnestly  desirous  of  her  re«- 
Ibnnation,  and  we  did  not  call  that  in  question  either.  But  we  have 
to  tell  them,  that  in  seeking  endowments,  they  are  seeking, — ^and  that 
in  resisting  endowments,  we  are  resisting, — ^that  which,  instead  of  con- 
ducing to  their  church's  reformation,  would  certainly  produce  her 
further  deformation :  and  the  evidence  of  this  is  at  onoe  so  abundant 
and  so  accessible,  that  we  wonder  they  do  not  perceive  it,  and  for 
their  own  sakes  go  along  with  us  in  opposing  these  endowments. 

The  prosperity  of  a  church  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency 
of  her  ministers.  It  might  be  invidious  to  compare  the  endowed  mi- 
nisters of  the  Establishment  with  the  unendowed  ministers  of  the 
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Diaoent,  as  to  efficiency ;  but  surely  there  can  be  nothing  invidious  in 
such  a  comparison  of  the  endowed  clergy  irt  the  church,  with  the  un- 
endowed clergy  in  the  church.  Now,  what  is  the  proportion  of  the 
endowed  clergy,  who  are^  as  to  doctrine  and  pastoral  superintendence, 
and  general  conduct,  what  Christian  ministers  ought  to  be  ?  If  we 
may  believe  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church,  they,  till  very  lately 
at  any  rate,  constituted  a  very  decided  minority  of  that  body.  And 
what  is  the  proportion  of  really  efficient  ministers  among  the  unen- 
dowed cleigy  of  the  Establishment  ? — I  mean  the  ministers  of  what 
used  to  be  called  Chapels  of  Ease.  With  a  very  rare  exception 
here  and  there,  now  and  then,  the  great  body  of  them  deserve  that 
character.  The  remark  here  made  in  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Here  is  a  fact,  then,  which  seems  to  settle  the  whole  question.  Whe- 
ther additional  endowments  are  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church  ?  Are  there  so  many  very  active  ministers  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  their  number 
or  diminish  their  diligence  ?    If  there  be,  the  getting  endowments  is 
the  shortest  and  most  effectual  method  of  gaining  this  end.    Our 
friends  in  the  Establishment  are  indebted  to  Dissenters  in  many 
ways,  and  among  the  rest  they  are  indebted  to  us  for  our  attempt  to 
prevent  them  getting  the  endowments — ^they  will  be  still  more  in- 
debted to  us  if  we  succeed  in  our  attempt — and  they  will  be  most  of 
all  indebted  to  us  when  we  gain  the  object  we  are  labouring  for,  and 
are  quite  sure  of  ultimately  gaining — ^thoir  deliverance,  entirely  and 
for  ever,  from  the  burden  of  State  endowment.    That  will  do  incom- 
parably more  for  the  purification  of  the  church,  stigmatised  by  the 
^ipellation,  eiviily  eatabiiifhed^  than  a  hundred  veto  acts,  though  they 
were  secured  from  being  ueutralixed  by  the  decision  of  a  civil  court, 
or  even  the  abolition  of  patronage,  if  unaccompanied,  which  it  is  not 
likely  to  be,  with  the  complete  disseveration  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Church  and  State.    There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  our 
being  able  to  do  our  friends  in  the  Church  so  much  good  as  we  wish ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  what  is  in  our  power — 
show  good-will,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  measure  which,  while 
it  would  no  doubt  impose  an  additional  burden  on  our  shoulders,  and 
throw  additional  obstacles  in  our  way  in  doing  good,  would  be  per- 
manent injury  and  increased  degradation  to  them — ^blasting  all  the 
hopes  of  reformation  which  the  late  display  of  energy  and  seal  in 
voluntary  exertions,  has  led  the  charitable  of  other  denominations 
to  indulge. 
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NOTE  XXVI. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  OF   SCRIPTURE,    AND   OUR   DUTY 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  A  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

I  never  enter  on  the  exposition  of  a  portion  of  inspired  Scripture^ 
without  a  conviction  that  in  doing  so  I  am  performing  one  of  the  most 
important  and  responsible  duties  of  my  office  as  a  public  Christian 
teacher.  I  feel  as  if  the  ground  on  which  I  stood  were  peculiarly 
holy.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  it  was  comparatively  a 
Ught  matter  to  state  generally  my  omu  views  respecting  any  particu- 
lar point  of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty.  If  I  have  fixed  opinions 
on  any  subject,  I  must  know  them  and  can  readily  express  them. 
But  in  expounding  Scripture  I  am  declaring  what,  after  using  the  best 
means  in  my  power  for  ascertaining  it,  appears  to  me  the  mind  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  a  particular  part  of  that  word,  all  of  which  was  given 
by  his  inspiration.  My  object  is  to  bring  the  mind  of  man  into  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  God ;  not  merely  to  state  truth — ^nothing  but 
truth — ^but  to  state  the  truth  in  the  defined  form  which  it  wears  in 
that  particular  passage. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  this  feeling  was  peculiarly  strong,  when 
called  in  the  providence  of  Ood  to  expound  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
which  I  have  been  publicly  accused  of  grossly  misinterpreting,  and 
of  giving  substantial  form  to  my  misinterpretation  in  **  a  more  fla* 
grant  violation  of  the  Divine  law  than  has  often  been  exemplified." 
I  did  not  form  my  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  this  passage  without  se* 
xjous  inquiry — ^nor  did  I  act  on  that  opinion  till  I  was  fully 
of  the  soundness  of  the  ground  on  which  I  stood.  My  honest 
was  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  Christ's  law— and  should 
I  have  misapprehended  it,  I  shall  account  it  no  common  favour  if  any 
man  will  put  me  right.  But  I  must  be  convinced  into  a  change  of 
mind  and  alteration  of  conduct.    I  cannot  be  scolded  into  them.* 


'*  Nothing,  I  confeBBy  is  more  naiiseoiis  to  me,  than  magisterial  die-* 
tates  in  aaered  things,  without  an  evident  deduction  and  oonftimation  of 
aBBertionB  from  Scripture  testimonies.  Some  men  write  as  if  they  wefe  in- 
spired, or  dreamed  that  they  had  obtnined  for  themselres  a  Pythagorean 
reverence.  Their  writings  are  Aill  of  strong  authoritative  aBBertiona,aigaing 
the  good  opinion  they  have  of  themselves,  which  I  wish  did  not  include  an 
equal  contempt  of  others.  But  any  thing  may  be  easily  affirmed  and  as 
easily  rejected."— Owen  on  the  Sabbath,  Exertii,  1. 1  8. 
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Nothing  is  more  obviously  irrational  and  impious  than  to  xefase  to 
acquiosoe  in  the  declarations,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical,  of  a 
plain,  well-accredited  divine  revelation,  on  the  ground  that  they  do 
not  accord  with  our  previously  formed  notions  of  what  is  possible  or 
what  is  proper ;  and  nothing  is  more  plainly  right  and  reasonable 
than,  with  childlike  simplicity,  to  receive  the  dictates  of  that  all-per- 
fect Mind,  who  is  equally  incapable  of  being  deceived  and  of  deceiving 
— who  is  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  the  source  of  knowledge.  Chil- 
lingworth  spoke  the  words  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  piety  when 
he  said,  ^  Propose  me  any  thing  out  of  this  book,  and  require  whe- 
ther I  believe  it  or  no,  and  seem  it  never  so  Incomprehensible  by  hu- 
man reason,  I  will  subscribe  it  with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  that 
no  demonstration  can  be  stronger  than  this,  God  hath  said  so,  there- 
fore it  is  true."  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  act  of  religious  homage 
more  becoming  in  man  and  more  honourable  to  Ch>d,  than  thus 
humbling  ourselves  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  our  rational  nature, 
and  laying  on  His  altar  there,  that  ^  high  thing,"  of  which  the  no- 
blest spirits  find  it  most  difficult  to  make  a  sacrifice — ^intellectual  in- 
dependence. 

Yet  to  render  such  an  oblation,  either  becoming  in  man  or  accept- 
able to  God,  it  must,  like  every  other  act  of  devotion,  be  **  a  reason- 
able service."  Before  I  bow  to  a  principle,  whether  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical, as  of  divine  revelation,  I  must  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  principle 
of  divine  revelation ; — I  must,  in  other  words,  apprehend  its  evidence 
and  its  meaning. 

I  must  apprehend  its  evidence,  otherwise  my  profession  of  belief 
in  the  Bible  is  no  more  homage  to  the  divine  authority,  than  the  Mo- 
hammedan s  profession  of  belief  in  the  Koran — or  the  Hindoo  s  pro- 
fessed belief  in  the  Shasters.  In  their  case  they  take  for  granted  the 
divine  authority  of  works  of  imposture,  and  in  my  case  I  take  for 
granted  the  divine  authority  of  a  genuine  revelation,  entirely  on  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  man,  and,  of  course,  we  are  all  equally  in 
reality  subjecting  our  minds,  not  to  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  God, 
but  to  the  usurped  dominion  of  man.  It  may  be  the  word  of  God 
which  I  am  receiving,  but  to  me,  continuing  ignorant  of  its  evidence, 
it  is  but  the  word  of  man.  A  large  proportion  of  professed  faith  in 
the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  thus  so  far  from  subjec- 
tion to  the  divine  authority,  that  it  is  implied  rebellion  against  it. 

But  before  I  can  reasonably  and  acceptably  yield  the  homage  of 
implicit  subjection  to  a  principle  or  precept  of  divine  revelation,  I 
must  not  merely  apprehend  its  evidence,  but  also  its  meaning.  When 
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I  meet  with  a  paaiage  iii  a  well-accredited  revelation  which  I  do  not 
understand,  the  farthest  I  can  go  reasonably — ^the  farthest  I  ought  to 
attempt  to  go — while  things  continue  in  this  state,  is  a  firm  conTic- 
tion  that  whatever  it  means  is  true  and  right — something  which,  if  I 
understood,  I  ought  to  believe  or  do— a  persuasion  which,  if  sincere, 
will  urge  me  to  employ  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  discover  its 
mewng.  But  I  must  not  in  these  circumstances  do  what  is  often 
done — surrender  my  understanding  intb  another  man's  hands,  and  re- 
ceive his  explanation  of  the  passage  as  the  true  one,  unless  he  is  able 
to  make  it  distinctly  out  to  my  mind  that  it  is  so.  It  is  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  to  man's  explications  of  the  word  of  God,  that  I  am 
bound  to  do  homage.  Human  explications  are,  in  their  own  place, 
useful  and  excellent  things,  but  out'of  their  own  place  they  are  most 
mischievous  things.  Their  use  is  not  to  furnish  us  with  what  we  are 
to  believe — ^but  to  place  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light  the  meaning 
and  evidence  of  that  divine  word  which  should  at  once  be  the  rule 
and  the  reason  of  our  faith  and  duty.  The  man  who  takes  for  grant- 
ed, without  examination,  human  explications  of  a  revelation,  which 
on  satisfactory  evidence  he  has  received  as  divine,  is  in  effect  as  much 
an  idolater  of  human  authority,  as  if  he  had  embraced  the  revelation 
without  any  inquiry  into  its  evidence  at  all.* 

There  has  been,  and  still  is,  on  the  part  of  some  human  expositors, 
an  assumption  of  an  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  on 
the  part  of  many  professors  of  Christianity  too  easy  a  submission  to 
these  unauthorized  claims.  Never  can  the  divine  injunction  be  too 
frequently  repeated — too  strongly  urged — too  deeply  pondered :  ^  Call 
no  man  on  earth  master."  It  is  of  high  importance  to  carry  these 
truths  about  with  us  in  all  our  investigations  into  the  meaning  of  the 
inspired  volume — ^but  never  is  it  of  more  importance  than  in  our  in* 
quiries  as  to  the  meaning  of  passages  of  Scripture,  which,  though  it 
may  be  not  pai-ticularly  difficult  in  themselves,  have  been,  from  va- 
rious  causes,  differently  interpreted.  Amid  the  tumultuous  noise  of 
hostile  disputants,  it  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  hear  the  still  small 
voice  of  inspired  truth — and  yet  if  this  is  not  distinguished  and  lis- 
tened to,  and  understood,  and  believed,  and  obeyed,  what  are  we  the 
better  ?    By  attending  to  the  former  wc  may  become  accomplished 

*  *'  Inspired  writings  are  an  inontiinable  treasure  to  mankind  ;  for  so  many 
Sentences,  so  many  truths.  But  then  the  true  sense  of  them  must  be  known : 
otherwise  so  many  sentiments,  so  mau^-  w^ailiorizcd  falsehoods.*' — Dr  Georg€ 
Bright— Preface  to  LitfhtfootU  Worksy\Q\.u     Fol.     Lond.  1684. 
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Bophisten — able  disputers  of  tliis  world ;  but  it  is  only  by  attending 
to  the  latter,  that  we  become  poaacooors  of  ^  the  secret  of  the  Lord," 
and  are  made  ^^  wise  to  salvation."* 


NOTE  XXVII. 

ABSURDITY  OF  SUPPOSING  THB  LAW  OF  TRIBUTE  TO  HAVE  NO 

LIMITS. 

**'  Let  it  be  supposed  that  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  the  de- 
cree for  all  to  fall  down  and  worship  his  image,  and  the  three  children 
were  apprehended  for  refusing  it,  he  had  made  another,  that  all,  the 
Jews  especially,  should  contribute  every  one  a  faggot,  or  money  to 
buy  it,  to  heat  the  furnace,  or  a  rope  to  lead  them  to  it ;  can  any  man 
suppose  that  Daniel,  or  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  would  have  paid  it? 
Even  so,  let  it  be  supposed  that  one  of  these  faithful  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  or  all  these  zealous  workers  together  with  God,  who  have  la- 

*  **  There  is  no  Christian  man,  but  will  submit  his  understanding  to  God| 
and  believe  whatever  he  hath  said ;  but  always  provided  he  knows  that  God 
hath  said  so,  else  he  must  do  his  duty  by  a  readiness  to  obey  when  he  shall 
know  it.  But  for  obedience  or  humility  of  the  understanding  towards  men, 
that  is  a  thing  of  another  consideration ;  and  it  must  first  be  made  evident 
that  his  understanding  must  be  submitted  to  men ;  and  who  these  men  are 
must  also  be  certain,  before  it  be  adjudged  a  sin,  not  to  submit.  But  if  I 
mistake  not,  Christ's  saying,  '  Call  no  man  master  on  earth,'  is  ao  great  a 
prejudice  against  this  pretence,  as  I  doubt  not  will  go  near  wholly  to  make 
it  invalid.  So  that  as  the  worshipping  of  angels  is  a  humility  indeed,  but  it 
is  voluntary,  and  a  will-worship  to  an  ill  sense,  not  to  be  excused  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  humility,  nor  the  virtue  of  religion  :  so  is  the  relying  upon  the 
judgment  of  man  a  humility,  too,  but  such  as  comes  not  under  that 
viraKorj  ircorcflor,  that  obedience  of  faith,  which  is  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  but  entrenches  on  that  duty  which  wo  owe  to  Christ  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  is  our  great  Master,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  meantime,  he  that  submits  his  understanding  to  all  that 

he  knows  God  hath  said,  and  is  ready  to  submit  to  all  that  he  hath  said,  if 
he  but  know  it,  denying  his  own  affections,  and  iuterest,  and  human  persua- 
sions, laying  them  all  down  at  tlic  feet  of  his  great  Master,  Jesus  Christ, 
that  man  hath  brought  his  imderstanding  into  subjection,  and  every  proud 
thought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  this  is  xmaKot}  niartiaSf  the  obe- 
dience of  faith,  which  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian." — Jeremy  Tayhr*s  Liberty 
^fProphetyiny,  Sect.  2,  pp.  28  -31.     4 to.     Loud.  1647. 
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boured  among  the  people  in  the  preached  Gospel,  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  these  hunters,  and  then  they  should  make  a  law,  and  ap- 
point every  man  in  the  nation  to  send  but  one  thread  to  make  a  towe 
to  hang  that  minister,  or  to  hang  the  whole  company  of  Christ's  am- 
bassadors, and  a  farthing  to  pay  the  executioner,  can  any  man  with- 
out horror  think  of  complying  so  far  as  to  contribute  what  is  com- 
manded ?" — A  Hind  let  Loose,  pp.  713,  714. 


NOTE  XXVIII. 

MODE  OF  SUPPORTING  HEATHEN  WORSHIP,  AND  TERTULLIAN's  TES- 
TIMONY ON  THIS  SUBJECT  CONSIDERED. 

*^  Certe,  inquitis,  templorum  yectigalia  quotidie  decoquunt.  Stipes 
quotusquisqu^  jam  jactat  ?  Non  enim  sufficimus  et  hominlbus  et  diis 
▼estris  mendicantibus  opem  ferre,  nee  putamus  aliis  quam  petentibus 
zmpertiendum :  denique  porrigat  manum  Jupiter,  et  accipiat;  cum 
interim  plus  nostra  misericordia  insumit  yicatim,  quam  Testra  religio 
templatim.  Bed  cetera  vectlgalia  gratias  Christianis  agent,  ex  fide  do- 
pendentibus  debitum,  qua  alieno  fraudando  abstinemus ;  ut  si  ineatur 
quantum  vectigalibus  pereat  fraude  et  mendacio  vestrarum  profes- 
sionum,  facile  ratio  haberi  possit,  unius  speciei  querela  compensata 
pro  commodo  ceterarum  rationum." — TertvM,  Apohget.  cap.  42. 

This  paragraph  may  be  rendered  thus  :— r-^'  But  you  say  the  revenues 
of  the  temples — vectigalia  templorutn — daily  decrease;  who  now 
throws  pieces  of  money  (to  the  gods)  ?  for  we  are  not  able  to  give  as- 
sistance both  to  your  begging  men  and  deities ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
any  thing  should  be  given  to  any  but  such  as  crave  it :  then  let  Ju- 
piter stretch  out  his  hand  and  take  it ;  for  our  compassion  is  bestow- 
ing more  money  in  the  streets  than  your  religion  docs  in  the  temples. 
But  the  other  revenues — aetera  vectigaUa — ^have  cause  to  give  the 
Christians  thanks  who  discharge  what  is  due,  with  the  same  fidelity 
with  which  we  abstain  from  defrauding  others ;  so  that,  if  it  were 
computed  how  much  is  lost  to  the  revenues — vectigaHbue — ^by  the 
fraud  and  cozenage  of  those  of  your  persuasion,  it  would  readily 
be  seen,  that  the  complaint  (against  the  Christians)  as  to  one  spe- 
cies (of  revenue)  is  compensated  by  the  benefit  done  by  them  to  the 
rest." 

Dr  Cave,  in  his  Primitive  Christianity,  Part  III.  chap.  4,  states  his 
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understanding  of  the  meaning  of  this  passage, — thns,  ^^  Tertullian 
teUs  them,  that,  although  they  refused  to  pay  the  Uuees  rated  on  them 
fir  the  maintenance  qf  the  heathen  tempks^  yet  for  all  other  tributes 
they  had  cause  to  give  the  Christians  thanks,  for  so  faithfully  paying 
what  was  due ;  it  being  their  principle  to  abstain  from  defrauding  of 
others,  inasmuch,  that  should  they  examine  their  accounts,  how  much 
of  the  assessments  were  lost  by  the  fraud  and  coaenage  of  them  of 
their  own  party,  they  would  easily  find  that  the  Christians'  denial  to 
pay  that  one  tax  was  abundantly  compensated,  and  made  up  in  their 
honest  payment  of  aU  the  rest" — Ca'oee  Primitive  Chrietianityy  Part 
III.  chap.  4. 

Rbxves,  in  his  translation,  thus  renders  it :  ^'  Certainly,  say  you, 
/Ae  ratee  for  the  temple  now  come  to  nothing,  and  who  can  brag  of 
any  collections  for  the  gods  ?  and  really  we  cannot  help  it ;  for,  in 
good  truth,  we  are  not  able  to  relieve  such  a  parcel  of  beggars  both  of 
gods  and  men ;  we  think  it  very  well  if  we  can  give  to  them  that 
ask ;  and  I  will  pass  my  word,  that  if  Jupiter  will  but  hold  out  his 
hand,  he  shall  fare  as  well  as  any  other  beggar.  For  we  bestow  more 
in  the  streets  than  you,  with  all  your  religion,  do  in  your  temples. 
However,  if  your  temple-wardens  have  reason  to  complain  against 
the  Christians,  the  public,  I  am  sure,  has  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  great  reason  to  thank  us  for  the  customs  we  pay  with  the  same 
eonscience  as  we  abstain  from  stealing.  So  that  was  the  account 
fiurly  stated,  how  much  the  public  is  cheated  in  its  revenues  by  the 
tricks  and  lies  of  those  of  your  religion  who  bring  in  an  inventoiy  of 
their  goods  to  be  taxed  accordingly,  you  would  soon  find,  1  say,  at 
the  foot  of  the  account,  that  what  the  temple  may  lose  in  her  ofier- 
ings  by  the  Christian  religion,  the  state  sufficiently  gets  in  her  taxes 
by  the  Christian's  fidelity  in  their  public  payments." — Reevee  Apolo- 
giee  qfJuetin  Martyr^  Tertuttianj  and  MinuHue  Feiix,  vol.  i.  pp.  323, 
324.    Lond.  1716. 

An  anonymous  translator  gives  a  looser  version  of  the  passage : — 
*^  But  say  you  the  revenues  of  our  temples  lessen  every  day,  and  no- 
body gives  any  thing  to  them  who  minister  in  the  holy  offices  ?  We 
own  the  charge ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  relieve  both  your  priests  and 
your  gods.  However,  if  Jupiter  will  come  in  person  and  ask  our 
alms,  he  shall  see  how  generous  we  will  be.  But,  in  truth,  we  give 
more  charity  in  one  street  than  you  spend  in  all  the  sacri^ces  offered 
to  your  gods.  Now,  though  you  can  find  time  to  complain  how  the 
revenues  of  your  temples  lessen,  yet  you  take  no  notice  how  your 
other  taxes  increase  upon  our  account.     For  many  who,  before  they 
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became  Chrbtiaiu,  cheated  and  cozened  yoa,  now  pay  their  respec- 
tive sums  with  great  care  and  fidelity  ;  so  that,  if  you  consider  the 
loes  the  pablic  sustained  by  those  acts  and  evasions  by  which  many 
of  us  before  cheated  you,  it  will  be  found  far  to  outbalance  all  the 
disadvantages  you  receive  by  our  religion." — These  ttco  exceUmt  mo- 
numente  qf  ancient  learning  and  pte/y — Minutiue  Feiire  Octawue^ 
and  Tertuliian  8  Apology  rendered  into  Englit^^  pp.  240,241.  Lond. 
1708. 

Dr  Cave  has  been  censured  by  a  note-writer  in  the  Edinbui^h  Ad- 
vertiser, of  24th  November,  18^,  for  having  '^  wholly  misapprehend- 
ed" the  meaning  of  the  passage.  But  although  there  are  no  words  in  the 
original  answering  exactly  to  the  phrase,  *^  refused  to  pay  the  taxes 
rated  upon  them  for  maintenance  of  the  heathen  temples,"  which  Dr 
Cave  uses,  there  arc  not  a  few  reasons  which  controvert  so  strong  a 
censure,  and  seem  to  prove  that  the  Doctor — periiaps,  from  knowing 
more  than  his  censurcr — retained  the  sentiment,  while  departing 
somewhat  from  the  strict  letter  of  his  author. 

1.  Observe  that  the  term  vectigaiia  is  employed  twice  by  Tertuliian 
in  the  paragraph ;  and  as  it  is  plain  that,  on  the  second  occasion,  it 
denotes  properly  taxee^  or,  at  least,  revenuee  derived  frwn  taxee  or 
impoete^  it  is  but  reasonable  to  give  it  the  same  meaning  on  its  fint 
occurrence,  and  not  to  impute  to  Tertuliian  the  blunder  (with  which 
otherwise  we  should  charge  him)  of  employing  a  word  in  two  dtfier- 
ent  senses  in  the  same  sentence,  to  the  disguise  of  his  own  meaning 
and  the  embarraaBment  of  his  readcr.^"^ 


*  It  also  deserves  notice,  that  RecveR  reudera  "  vectigaiia  templorum " 
rate*  for  the  temple ;  and  the  anon^'mouB  translator  contrasts  the  ''  vectigaiia 
templomm/*  which  he  'renders  REVENrES,  with  the  other  taxes.  It  eeems 
a  strong  presamption,  that  there  is  a  reference  to  dues  rated  and  exigible  by 
law,  that  these  diflferent  translators  have,  with  great  variety  of  expression, 
kept  to  this  general  idea ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  if  any  thing  but  a  very 
strong  bias  could  have  induced  any  scholar  to  interpret  "  vectigaiia  templo- 
rum" in  the  manner  the  learned  note-writer  has  done.  "  Any  version  of 
the  passage,"  as  Mr  Marshall  remarks,  **  if  just,  must  contain  enough  for 
onr  purpose."  The  following  passages  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  soundest 
of  scholars,  Peter  Bormann,  **  De  vectigalibns  Popnli  Romani,*'  oast  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  "  vectigaiia  temploram.*' — ^*  Vectiqal  diatom  evt  a 
vehendo  :  quia  proprie  iUud  veotigaUa  genus  notat,  quod  pro  vectura  meroium 
exigitur,  quod  postea  sub  portorii  nomine  expllcabitur;  latins  vero  postea 
hujus  vocis  significatio  prolata  est,  ut  omnes  omnlno  reditus  et  emoluments 
eomprehendat,  quie  ex  re  aliqua  publico  obligata  ad  serarium  pervenlunt,  et 
■Se  ad  Deettniss,"  &c.  Cap.  I.  p.  3. — **  Ut  eivitstibus,  sic  etiam  vestalibos  virgi- 
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2.  Such  a  change  in  the  import  of  the  tenn  is  improbable,  for  this 
farther  reason,  that  it  evidontly  divests  his  ailment  of  relevancy 
and  force.  After  enumerating  and  refuting  various  chaiges  "which 
were  then  made  against  the  Christians,  of  being,  by  their  principles 
and  their  peculiar  mannen,  useless  and  even  hurtiul  as  citizens,  he  in- 
troduces the  magistrate,  to  whom  his  Apology  was  addressed,  and  who 
had  the  guardianship  of  the  public  religion,  as  complaining  that  ^  the 
ivvenues  of  the  temples  were  daily  falling  off," — ^nieaning  thereby 
that  the  Christians  were  withholding  their  contributions,  and  so  in- 
juring the  public  interest :  to  which  complaint,  Tertu11ian*s  answer 
is  in  substance — That  it  was  *'  true  the  Christians  did  not  pay  to  such 
revenues,  but  to  all  other  revenues  they  paid  so  honestly,  that  the 
gain  on  these  compensated  the  loss  on  those." 

When  the  term  vectigtUia  is  held  to  mean  revenuei  derived  from 
taxe9y  or  othenoUe  exigible  by  law^  in  both  branches  of  the  sentence,  in 
the  accusation  as  well  as  in  the  defence,  Tertullian's  vindication  of  his 
fellow-Christians  is  consistent,  pointed,  and  vigorous.  But  these  qua- 
lities disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  extreme  flatness  and  incondu- 
siveness,  when,  with  the  note-writer,  we  hold  vectigaUa^  on  its  first 
occurrence,  to  be  equivalent  to  '^  voluntary  contributions,"  or  to 
^^  alms"  (as  he  renders  etipee)  ;  for  in  that  case  we  make  Tertullian 
to  speak  as  stupidly  as  a  man  of  these  times  would  do,  who,  when 
blamed  for  not  renting  a  pew  in  church,  or  not  subscribing  to  the 
Bible  Society,  should  plead  that  '^  he  compensated  for  that  defect,  by 
faithfully  paying  his  assessed  taxes." 

3.  If  the  payments  to  the  temples,  which  the  Christians  are,  by  im- 
plication, blamed  for  withholding,  were  not  exigible  from  them  by 
law,  but  were  mere  gifts  thrown  to  the  gods  by  those  who  frequented 

nibus  vecUgaliaqowdom  data  sunt ;  pnecipne  agri  veetigales  ;  unde  ab  Hygin, 
et  aUis  rerum  sgrariarum  auctoribua,  virginum  vestalium  agri  vecHgale*  me- 
morantur.  Hiec  beneficia  Uberalitate  Principum  postea  aucta  fuere :  de 
Augusto  prodit  Sueton.  cap.  31,  eum  commoda  sacerdotum,  scd  pnpcipue  ves- 
taliura  auxiflse  ;  quo  respexit  Ovid. 

*  Nunc  bene  lucells  raera  sub  Caanre  flamms/— Fast.  tI.  455. 

Templa  etiam  Romanoruin  opimis  reditibus  et  vectigalibus  erant  instructa, 
quibiis  sacrificia  et  saoerdotes  tuebantor  ;  i^erte  de  temploram  vcctigalibtts," 

TertuUianf  Apolog,  c,  42.    **  Certe  templomm  vectigalia jae- 

tat,**  &c. — Burmanni  Vectigalia.     Cap,  VII.  p.  100.     4to.     Leidse,  1734. 

The  most  aatisiactory  aooount  we  have  met  with  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Pagan  Roman  priesthood,  is  that  by  the  acute  and  learned  Moyle,  **  Impri- 
mis aentas  et  eniditus,**  an  Mocheim  justly  terms  him,  in  his  oseay  on  the  Ro- 
man Grovemment. — Poathumotis  Work»^  yol.  i.  pp.  37-50. 
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the  temples,  to  olgect  against  the  Christians  that  they  withheld  them, 
was  plainly  absurd;  and  the  natural  answer  of  TertuUian  to  the 
chai^  would  have  been,  that  the  payments  being  either  quite  Tolun- 
tary,  or  at  least  required  from  those  alone  who  used  the  temples, 
which  the  Christians  had  ceased  to  do,  no  reasonable  man  could  ex- 
pect  that  they  would  continue  them. 

This  answer  could  not  have  escaped  one,  who  is  styled  by  Eusebius, 
rovt  FmfjLouiv  vofAovs  rfxpiffwcora  ayd/Mi,*  a  man  accurately  learned  in 
the  lawe  of  the  Roman*; — of  whom  Heineccius  declares,  ^'  Quo  nul- 
lus  ecclesie  doctorum  divini  humanique  juris  peritior  fuit,"  t  than 
wham  no  doctor  qf  the  church  wae  more  Mtted  in  divine  and  human 
lawiy  and  who,  by  many  jurists,  has  been  identified  with  an  eminent 
Roman  jurisconsult  of  the  same  name  and  age,  who  wrote  several 
treatises  on  legal  topics ;  while  by  those  who  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  presbyter,  it  is  confessed,  that  in  legal  learning  the 
latter  was  as  accomplished  as  his  namesake. 

Instead,  however,  of  giving  this  most  natural  and  most  conclusive 
answer,  our  author  introduces  the  mention  of  other  revenues  which, 
confessedly,  were  the  produce  of  taxes  and  imposts,  and  by  marking 
no  distinction,  except  that  of  application,  between  the  two  sorts  thus 
brought  into  comparison,  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  like, 
in  all  other  respects,  and  consequently  that  those  of  the  temples  were 
also  the  produce  of  legal  exactions. 

4.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  by  vectigaUa  temphrumy  Ter- 
tuUian intended  any  tax  or  tribute  whatever,  it  was  a  tribute  paid  by 
those  who  used  the  temples ;  for  he  immediately  subjoins  the  words, 
"•  Btipes  quotusqnisque  jam  jactat  ?  Who  now  throwe  tribute**  into 
the  treasury  of  the  gods  ? — ^in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  act  or  gesture 
by  which  it  was  done ;  that,  if  this  tribute  was  not  voluntary,  but 
legally  due,  it  was  happily  described  by  the  term  veetigal,  which,  ac- 
cording to  etymology,  means  a  tax  levied  on  things  carried  into,  or 
out  from  any  place ;  |  and  that  taking  it  therefore  in  this  sense,  the 
sentence  intimates,  not  tluit  the  Christians  refused  to  pay  a  tax  due  by 
them,  but  merely  that  they  refrained  from  coming  within  the  opera>- 
tion  of  one. 

If  this  interpretation  were  proposed,  it  might  be  urged  against  it, 
in  the  first  place,  that  inasmuch  as  the  other  expression,  cetera  vecti- 

*  Hiit.  Eccl.  lib.  u.  c.  2.  f  Hein.  Opera,  torn.  ri.  34.    Edit.  1772. 

t  VeeHgaiia^  according  to  the  learned  Petit,  were  coUeeted  by  publicans, 
while  the  trUnUum  was  not ;  and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Tacitus,  AnoaU 
xiii.  50,  which  seems  clearly  to  prove  this.     Crit,  Sae,  torn.  ix.  col.  1 1 66. 
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gukoj  dearly  means  taxes  of  a  very  difierent  kind  from  a  mere  op- 
tional tribute,  there  would  still  be  a  want  of  congruity  between  the 
fint  and  the  second  use  of  the  term,  and  consequently  a  want  of  rde  • 
▼uncy  and  force  in  the  sentiment :  In  the  second  place,  that  no  infe- 
rence in  &TOur  of  this  limited  sense  of  veoiigaiki  can  justly  be  drawn 
from  the  subsequent  specification  of  HipM;  for  the  reference  to  that 
particular  species  of  tribute  appears  plainly  to  have  been  made,  not 
with  the  view  of  explaining  what  the  fMctigaUa  were,  but  by  way  of 
example  of  the  feet,  that  the  veetigaUa  were  decaying, — ^which  ex- 
ample, Tertullian  was  evidently  led  to  select,  chiefly  by  the  opportu- 
nity which  it  gave  him  of  flinging  out  a  taunt  about  Jupiter's  impo- 
tency  as  a  beggar — as  appears  from  this,  among  other  considerations, 
that  the  sober  import  of  the  passage  remains  whole  and  entire,  and 
even  improved  by  condensation,  when  the  gibe,  thus  rhetorically  in- 
teijected  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it,  is  altogether  left 
out :  In  the  last  place,  that  so  restricted  a  meaning  of  veetiffaUa  is 
contrary  to  that  which,  when  not  qualified  by  accompanying  words — 
as  when  it  is  opposed  to  tribuium — or  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
spoken  of,  it  commonly  bears,  namely,  tiupes  generally,  whether  on 
persons,  on  lands  (whence  agri  vtctiffalea  and  aedes  vectigales)^  or  on 
any  other  thing.* 

6.  Claiming,  therefore,  for  vectigaUa  as  broad  a  sense  in  the  begin- 
ning as  it  bears  in  the  latter  part  of  the  soitence,  we  come  to  inquire, 
whether  there  were,  in  point  of  fact,  any  taxes  or  revenues  for  the 
use  of  the  temples,  over  which  the  Christians  could  exercise  such  a 
control  as  to  diminish  their  amount  ?  And  here  it  ia  granted  to  the 
note-writer,  that  the  heathen  worship  of  the  empire  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  maintained ''  by  a  direct  impost  upon  individuals," — that 
infemy  having  been  reserved  for  a  purer  faith.  Neither  does  it  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  common  taxes  upon  lands,  &c.,  were  imposed 
expressly  for  its  support. 

It  seems  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not  upheld  by  vo- 
luntary contribution,  but  at  the  public  expense.  The  temples,  &c., 
had  legal  revenues,  which  were  derived  from  possessions  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country  (loca^  praedia^  posgemonea^/undiy  adifida^  juga  wu 
capita)y  which  were  said  to  be  injure  tehflorum,  and  from  the  pos- 
sessors of  which  were  levied  certain  annual  payments  or  prestations. 
These,  along  perhaps  with  the  stipes^  seem  to  have  constituted  the 
vectigaUa  templorum.  From  one  passage  in  Tertullian,  which  will  be 
subsequently  quoted,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  under  the 
*  Yoet  ad  Pandectae,  lib.  xxxix.  tit.  4.  §§  11  and  12. 

Z 
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management  of  the  magistrate ;  and  most  probably  they  mainly  fonn- 
ed  the  sabjects  which  he  telb  us,  in  other  passages,  were  farmed  out 
to  the  publicans  or  tax-gatherers,  and  on  account  of  which  he  re- 
proaches the  heathens  with  having  vectigaiei  dei,  which  may  be  freely 
Tendered  tax-yielding  deities^  and  gods  who  were  mb  hiutario  vectigakf^ 
that  is,  sources  of  revenue  set  up  to  pubUe  auction.*  Under  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  these  revenues  of  the  temples  were  diverted  from  their 
Pagan  destination,  souie  of  them  having  been  incorporated  with  the 
patrimony  of  the  prince,  some  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
military,  some  given  to  churches,  some  sold  to,  and  some  apparently 
usurped  by,  private  parties. 

Now  it  would  be  a  singular  construction  of  this  passage  of  Tertul- 
lian,  which  should  exclude  from  vectigtUia  temphrum  that  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  proper  and  stable  revenue  of  the  Pagan  esta- 
blishoient,  and  the  fund  from  which  the  gorgeous  feasts  and  games 
of  idolatry  were  furnished.  It  would  be  agvnst  reason  and  against 
authority  also :  for  we  find  the  great  commentator  on  the  Theodosian 
Crode,  Qothofredus,  in  his  annotations  upon  a  law  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius  (▲.  o.  408),  by  which  certain  of  the  annonae  temphrumy  t.  e. 
the  yearly  income  of  the  temples,  were  transferred  to  the  service  of 
the  military,  affirming  that  those  Annonae  were  what  Tertullian  had 
designated  ^  vectigalia  templorum."  Annonae  temphrum^  seu,  ut  a 
Tertulliano  vocantur,  temphrum  06e%a/ta.f  But  if  it  be  true  that 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  *'  vectigalia ;"  if  they  were  not  voluntary 
payments^  but  rents  or  taxes  exigible  by  force  of  law,  and  if  they  were 
felling  off  in  consequence  of  the  defection  of  the  Christians,  what  can 
we  conclude,  but  that  the  Christian  occupiers  or  proprieton  of  the 
various  possessions  fix>m  which  they  were  drawn,  were  not  continuing 
to  make  a  cheerful  payment  of  the  dues  ? 

6.  Certcunly,  if  they  had  positively  declined  to  pay,  they  would 
only  have  obeyed  a  principle  which  seems  to  be  recognised  and  en- 
forced by  Tertullian  in  his  treatise  de  IdohkUria^  c.  17>  where,  discuss- 
ing the  question  whether  a  Christian  might,  like  Joseph  and  Daniel 
of  old,  accept  of  the  office  of  magistrate,  he  determines  it  in  the  affir- 
mative, provided  it  be  found  possible  for  a  Christian  in  the  magistracy 

*  Ad.  Nationes,  lib.  i.  c.  10. — Apologoticus,  o.  13. 

t  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  289. — Gothofredns  refers  to  the  Apology,  c.  2. 
and  the  Treatise  do  Idololatria,  c.  7  ;  but  it  would  ecem  that  tiio  chapters 
should  be  respectively  i2  and  17,  where  iho  words  vectigalia  templorum  oc- 
cur, while  they  arc  not  to  be  found  cither  in  cap.  2.  Apologet.,  or  in  cap.  7. 
de  Idolol. 
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to  abstain  from  all  concern  in  acts  tending  to  uphold  or  countenance 
idolatry :  provided,  for  ejcample,  that  he  shall  not  sacrifice,  nor  pro- 
cure the  victims,  nor  take  chai^  of  the  temples,  nor  manage  their 
RBVRNU1BB — ^  non  vectigalia  eorum  (t.  e.  templomm)  procuret.*  Ff6m 
which  words  we  may  not  merely  learn  that  the  vedigaUa  temphrum 
were,  as  formerly  hinted,  under  the  chargpe  of  the  Roman  magistrate, 
but  may  fiiirly  conclude,  that  since  the  Christians  in  Tertullian  s  time 
believed  that  a  Christian  could  not  act  as  a  magistrate  in  collecting 
revenues  destuied  to  an  idolatrous  purpose,  they  could  scarcely  have 
held  that  he  was  bound  as  a  subject  to  pay  them.  Although  there  are 
doubts  as  to  the  time  when  this  treatise  was  composed,  and  it  is,  nn- 
certain  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  Tertullian  had  seceded 
from  the  Church,  yet  as  it  is  confessed  to  exhibit  no  decisive  marks 
of  the  ascetic  heresy  of  Montanus,  into  which  he  lapsed,  it  may  be 
taken  to  be  a  fiuthful  index  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  Chris- 
tians.— Indications  equally  plain  that  a  keen,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  morbid  sensibility  to  the  pollution  of  idolatry,  in  the  early 
Christians,  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  keep  them  out  of  its  way,  abound 
in  the  writings  of  Tertullian. 

But,  perhaps,  we  have  already  said  enough  for  our  own  immediate 
purpose,  which  was  to  show,  that  i^  with  Dr  Cave,  we  choose  to  dis- 
cover in  the  sentence  under  discussion,  a  declaration  that  the  early 
Christtaus  reCnsed  to  pay  dues  fot  the  maintenance  of  the  heathen 
worship,  we  shall  run  no  great  risk  of  misrepresenting  either  their 
principles  or  their  behaviour. 

Bishop  Kaye,  in  the  abstract  of  the  ''  Apologeticus,"  given  by  him 
in  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries, 
illustrated  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,"  states,  that  in  defending 
the  Christians  against  the  chaige  of  being  rendered  by  their  religion 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  African  Father  remarks,  that 
the  chaige  when  examined,  amounts  only  to  this,  that  *'  they  brought 
no  ofierings  to  the  temples,  and  contributed  nothing  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  public  games,  or  the  support  of  these  trades 
which  were  more  immediately  connected  with  the  pomp  and  ceremo- 
nies of  idolaters.***  The  natural  conclusion  horn  this  representation 
is,  that  the  contributions  referred  to  were  all  optional ;  but  we  believe 
such  a  conclusion  would  at  any  rate  be  an  unsafe  one.  Gibbon,  who  is 
a  very  good  authority  on  such  a  subject,  represents  Christians  who 
refused  to  take  a  part  in  the  public  festivals,  as  disregarding  '*  the 

*  Eeclcs.  Hist,  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centur}',  p.  130.     Camb.  1836. 
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commands  of  tho  magistrate,"  as  well  as  '^  the  fashion  of  thehr  coun- 
try."* 

The  reader  is  now  able  to  judge  whether  the  assertion  of  the  learn- 
ed note- writer  already  referred  to,  be  as  much  distinguished  by  ac- 
curacy as  confidence, — whether  his  appeal  be  as  safe  as  it  is  unhesi* 
tating,  when  he  says,  ^'  In  all  this  (statement  of  Tertullian)  there  ia 
not  a  single  word  about  the  Christians  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes  levied 
upon  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  heathen  temples.  We  confi- 
dently refer  to  the  original  passage,  and  appeal  to  any  ^  simple-heart* 
ed'  man  capable  of  understanding  the  words,  whether  there  is  an  ap- 
proad^  to  tticA  an  idea,"  It  will  probably  be  thought  by  some  who 
are  quite  as  capable  of  understanding  the  words,  and  analyzing  the 
thoughts  of  Tertullian,  as  the  learned  ineonnuy  that  in  his  eagerness 
to  prove  what  he  wished  to  be  true,  he  arrived  rather  too  soon  at  his 
conclusion,  when  *^  he  held  it  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  libel  against 
the  Christians,  to  represent  them  as  refusing  to  pay  any  tax  they 
were  rated  with ;"  t  and  that  the  whole  of  his  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  fully  as  much  marked  by  ^'  hardihood  of  assevemtion" 
as  by  force  of  argument.  The  somewhat  caustic  remark  of  Scauobr 
to  the  learned  Jesuit  Sebarius,  seems  not  inapplicable  here : — ^^  Hoc 
excuaandum  non  erat.    Inoebta  pro  obrtis  affirmare  tubfb  est." 

Qenend  and  uncontradicted  report  has  identified  the  note-writer 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ch.  XV.  vol.  i.  p.  466. 

t  ^  We  hold  it  then  demonstrated,  that  it  is  a  libel  against  the  Christians 
to  represent  them  as  refusing  to  pay  any  taxes  they  were  rated  with.  Dr 
Browns  glosses,  or,  rather  his  friend,  tlie  Archbishop's  gloss" — {vide  Docu- 
ments, No.  VI.)— <'  of  an  isolated  passage,  will  stand  him  in  no  stead.  We 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Fathers  that  they  readily  paid  all  taxes" 
(of  a  dvil  kind),  '^  without  any  exception,  and  their  worst  enemies  never 
charged  them  with  any  thing  so  extravagant  and  ridieuloas,  as  might  be  eon- 
Btmed  into  a  precedent  for  the  Edinbuigh  Yolontaries.  Ambitions  as  the 
primitive  Christians  were  for  "  (of)  **  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  these  *  single-minded  men'  to  seek  for  that  crown  hy  the  violation  of 
a  positive  precept  of  their  Divine  Master,  or  hy  turning  their  back  on  his 
example."  (Yet  we  will  find  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  seeking  and  find- 
ing tile  erown  of  martyrdom,  by  refiising  to  pay  money  exacted  firom  him 
by  public  authority,  to  support  what  he  counted  a  iiUse  religion. —  Vide 
Note  XXIX.)  ^  Dr  Brown  and  his  followers  may  seek  in  vain  among  the 
Fathers  for  any  warrant  for  their  proceedings.  These  proceedings  are,  in- 
deed, not  without  a  precedent.  It  is,  however,  not  among  the  sumple-heart- 
ed  Christians,  but  among  the  tubbulbnt  HsBoniAifs ;  and  Judas,  the  Gaul- 
onite,  is  their''  (his)  "  true  prototype."  (Acts  v.  37.) — Edinburgh  Adver- 
tiser, Nov,  24, 1837. 
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with  an  individual  occupyiog  an  important  public  station,  who  has 
peculiar  professional  motives  and  facilities  for  prosecuting  researches 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  It  may  be  worth  his  while  to  push  his  in- 
quiries somewhat  farther  into  a  subject,  which  he  has  given  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  having,  as  yet,  but  very  imperfectly  investigated ; 
and  when  he  has  done  so,  he  will,  we  trust,  in  his  own  name,  favour 
the  public  with  the  result  of  his  labours.  ^^  Nee  enim  quenquam 
virum  honestum  et  doctum  ita  meticuiosum  esse  arbitror,  ut  cum  op- 
probrio  latere  cupiat,  aut  ita  humilem  et  abjectum,  ut  nomen  sibi 
snum  dedecori  esse  credat."* 

Worse  things  may  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be,  like  Dr  Cave, 
^  chastised  into  a  retractation  of  his  mistakes."  There  are  some  men 
professedly  learned,  too,  like  the  Doctor,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  who 
cannot  be  chastised  into  a  retractation  of  their  mistakes ;  but  the 
silence  of  conscious  defeat,  the  ^  speechlessness"  of  self-condemnation, 
while  it  cannot  be  less  painful,  is  certainly  far  more  diagraoefal. 

We  may  perhaps  also,  be  at  the  same  time,  fumi&hed  with  some 
infonnation  on  another  subject,  which  has  excited  no  ordinary  degree 
of  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  some  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
I  refer  to  the  history  of  "  the  turbulent  Herodians."  We  have  long 
been  iamiliar  with  the  eourtiyy  compliant  Herodians,  who,  if  they  did 
not  impiously  compliment  the  infamous  prince  from  whom  they  de- 
rived their  name,  with  the  honours  of  Messiahship,  as  TertulUan  and 
Epiphanius  write,  at  least  concurred  with  him,  in  readily  owning  the 
authority  of  the  Romans  over  the  holy  people,  and  in  following  many 
of  the  heathen  usages  of  their  conquerors ;+  luid  who,  if  they  fore- 

*  Matthflei  prefat.  in  Apocal. 

f  Coxnparatavely  little  is  known  about  the  Herodians.  The  opinions  held 
on  this  subject,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  may  be  learned  from 
the  passages  refeiVBd  to : — Piideaux's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments,  vol.  iL  p.  286.  Fol.  Lond.  1718.— Serarii  Herodes,  Ch.  xxiL  p.  279. 
Moguntise,  1607. — Casauboni  Exercitationes  de  rebus  sac.  et  eocles.  ad  Ba- 
rooii  Annales,  Exercit.  I.  Num.  V.  pp.  34,  35.  Francof.  1615. — EUiaii  For- 
tuita  Sacra,  pp.  31-53.  Rot.  1 727.— Noldii  Historia  Idumffia,p.  266.  Francq. 
1660. — Schulteti  Exercitationes  Evangelicte,  Ch.  Ixxxvii.  in  Criticis  Sacris, 
torn.  vii. — Wetstenius  in  Matth.  xxii.  17.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  473. — Sca- 
ligeri  Eusebiaoffi  Animad.  p.  150.  Petiti  YarieB  Leetiones  in  Crit.  Sac.  torn, 
ix.  ooU.  1168, 1 169. — Saorin  Disoonrs.  Histor.  Crit.  &c.  Die.  xxxlx.  vol.  x.  pp. 
158,  159.  8vo.  A  la  Haye,  1739.~MoBheim  de  reb.  Christ.  Ant.  Const, 
p.  42.  4to.  Hclmst.  1 753.— Lardners  Credib.  of  the  Gosp.  Hist.  P.  1.  B. 
1.  Ch.  iii.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  4to.  Lond.  1815. — Harwood's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Now  Test.  Ch.  vi.  sect.  v.  vol.  i.  pp.  234-236.  Lond.  1773.— 
Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Part  viii.  Sect.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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showed  any  particular  class  in  our  country  and  age,  were  certainly  not 
the  *'  prototypes"  of  those  who  conscientiously  refuse  to  pay  taxes 
avowedly  exacted  for  w*hat  they  account  a  sinful  purpose.  With 
the  lurlmhrU  Herodians,  who,  it  seems,  on  professedly  conscientious 
grounds,  refused  to  pay  religious  taxes,  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted, 
and  we  feel  no  slmme  in  acknowledging  our  ignorance ;  as  we  are  not 
aware  that — ^with  the  exception  of  the  learned  note-Writer — any  ec- 
clesiastical historian  ib  better  informed  than  ourselves. 

We  are  aware  indeed  that,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
mention  of  the  Herodians  in  the  gospel  history,  Herod,  tho  Tetrarch, 
was  suspected  of  conspiracy  against  Tiberius,  and  exiled  to  Lyons, 
where  he  died ;  but  we  never  heard  of  any  risings  among  his  adhe- 
rents, which  could  entitle  them  to  the  appellation,  turhulent  Herodi- 
ans. We  also  recollect  a  certain  note  in  Beza,  which  may  have  mis- 
led the  learned  note-writer,  but  any  thing  like  evidence  of  the  fur- 
bulence  of  the  Herodians  in  the  matter  of  tax-paying,  we  have  never 
seen. 

The  hypothesis  of  Calmbt,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name,  is  dis- 
owned by  his  learned  editor,  who  holds  Prideaux  s  opinion.  The  as- 
sertion that  tome  called  Judas'  followers  Herodians,  seems  a  mere  on 
dit.  Who  are  these  some  f  And  the  reason,  he  says,  they  gave,  is  in- 
deed an  odd  one — ^because  Gaulon,  Judas'  city,  was  in  Upper  Qaiilee, 
which  belonged  to  the  tetrsrchy.  In  the  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible, 
best  known  in  this  countiy  {Brown's  Dietionaryy  article  Sect)j  Cal- 
met's  conjecture  is  summarily  dismissed  with  the  conclusive  queiy, 
"  Why  should  persons  of  this  stamp  be  denominated  from  any  of 
the  Herods,  who  are  known  to  have  been  pliant  cringers  to  the  Ro- 
mans ?"  Had  the  note- writer  looked  into  the  ^^  Table  of  Offices  and 
Conditions  of  Men,"  appended  to  the  authorized  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  contains  much  important  information  (though  the  state- 
ments are  not  always  quite  accurate),  condensed  in  few  words,  he 
would  have  found  the  two  following  sentences  in  immediate  succes- 
sion,— '^  QauloniteSy  or  QalileanSy  who  pretended  it  unlawful  to  obey 
an  heathen  magistrate.  Herodians^  who  shaped  their  religion  to  the 
times,  and  particularly  flattered  Herod."  We  rather  think  Scaliger 
would  have  used  even  a  stronger  word  than  incertoy  had  he  uttered 
his  adage  in  reference  to  an  expression  which  represents  as  notoriously 
true,  what  is  so  entirely  destitute  of  proof,  or  even  probability,  as  the 
identity  of  the  Gaulonites  and  tlic  Herodians. 
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NOTE  XXIX. 

REFUSAL  OP  TUE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS  TO  PAY  EXACTIONS,  FOR 
SINFUL  PURPOSES. MARCUS  OF  ARETUUSA. AMBROSE  OF  MI- 
LAN.— LAURENTIUS. 

The  details  respecting  Marovb  of  Arsthusa,  as  given  by  Thvodoiuet 
and  SozoMBN,  are  interesting : — 

**  To  i€y€  MapKov  rov  Ap€6ovirunf  cirMTKoirov  ipofjuif  rfis  Auryv^ov 

KOI  Zof^jcXcovr  fuyakfiyoptas  dcircuy  iv   a(tm£  ra  txtumv  TpaytfthfO'tMn 

iraBij.  EfTCidi;  yap  6vrop  tv  rocr  KtMftrravrunf  luupotf  rcdtfXucoy  rtpa  Kara' 

\wras  orfKOPf  tKKkrjauiM  cdcifuiroj  rov  lovXtamv  fUfwBffKortt  Ap§$ovafwi 

9KxmoVf  ryvitvwrtof  n^v  bvaiuptuw*  'O  dr  frpwrov  jup  atrodptUKu  Kara  row 

tvayytkiKOP  tir€ipa$rf  yoftoV    cirrtdi^  dc  rywm  r»v  vn  avrow  atrr   avrov 

arvP€tkjf(l>&M  rivaSf  emanJKt  re  mu  iavrop  roif  fuamftopoig  ((cdvicfy.  '0^  dc 

Xa^prtty  ovT€  ^fKTfipap  »s  nptfrfivnfp^  ovrt  ^b€<rBriaap  itt  apvrtfs  ^por- 

rtarffi^  akka  mil  |9^  Ktu  Xoyy  top  apdpa  Kocr/iovfupoPy  wpmrop  ntp  ^iCMr- 

apTOf  TO  anfjLa  yviAPwroprtSf  Koi  roir  fuXfctp  arraaip  tmBtprts  tos  iuut' 

Ttyat*  EiTo  Mff  viroyofiovr  dvcrwdciff  €f»fiakopT€£f  KUfKtWtp  amyayoPTtty  ry 

irXiy^t  Twy  fittpoMmp  nap€doa'ai^   o^cd«r  aurop  KaraK€PT€ip  rais  ypaffkai 

JceXciMrayrcfSi   Mcra  dc  ravra  ci(  yvpyaBop  €fifiakoPT€Sy  «eal  yap^  Koi  ftcXcn 

XpurayrfSy  vnaaBpUip  ii»pitia'a»  tp  &tpovs  aKftijy  aifuiKas  6f»ov  km  /ArXtmiff 

€ts  BoanfjP  wpoKakovfjLtpoi.  Tavra  dc  cdpMy»  dvoiy  Bartpop  apayKa(oPTtfy  if 

TOP  offKOP  TOP  KaraKvBtpra  dofuiaaaOaif  rf  TffP  nyp  oucodofuas  tKnaok  da- 

iraw^y.   'O  dc>  r«»ir  ficy  x^'"'**'  cjcccM»y  lyyetxcno  froBinkormpy  bpanrtw  dc 

rwy  irpOT€iPOfUP»p  ovdtp  cfrifyycXXcro-    Exfiyoi  dc  dca  mnvay  ovroy  /i^ 

irapcx€iy  virciXiy^oTVf  ra  xp''ll*o'''fh  ^a  ficy  ^fiuny  ro»v  wpoToBtprttp  fft^a-apy 

ra  iMja  dc  tKnP€t»  tKtktvop*  'O  dc  ffffprruMMPosy  koi  vno  re  raw  ypa^ida>y 

fccyrov/icyoffi  viro  re  rwv  axfurfKup  leal  rooy  ficXirr»y  ta-Biofitposy  ov  fMOPOp 

evK  cdi^Xov  rof  aXyi^yor,  aXXa  mu  circrw^C'  ^^^^  ayoo-totr,  #cal  cXcycy 

auTovs  fup  ccwu  x<'P''{'7^''v^  '^^  emyttovf  iavTop  dc  v^\op  Koi  iuT€t»' 

pop*  TcXoff  dcy  fipaxy  rt  poptop  xp>7fuira>y  tfynj<rai^  6  d€y  urop  €ts  aci^ 

fftuuf  c^y  ro  o/3oXoy  yovy  cya  dovvoi)  r^  iravra  dovwu*   dvrcof  rimfBepTts 

air^XuaaPy  vn'tpayatr$fPT€s  rt/p  KapnpuxPy  Ka\  dui  t»p  tpoimMP  civ  rapop" 

TWL peroTtBtpTti'  dia yap  ti;^ €K€tpov  yXoim/ff  prr^paBop  Ttjp  €vatfitiap** — 

l%eodoriti  EpUcopi  Cyri  Eccienastiea  Histarugy  Lib.  iii.  Caput  vii. 

p.  129.    Folio.    Cantab.  1720. 

''  The  tragical  story  of  Marcus,  bishop  of  the  Arethusians,  would 
require  the  majestic  style  of  ^schylus  or  of  Sophocles,  worthily  to 
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describe  the  sufferings  which  he  endured.  In  consequence  (>f  his 
haying,  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  destroyed  a  certain  idolatrous  tem- 
ple, and  built  a  church  in  its  place,  the  heathen  Arethusians,  as  soon 
as  they  became  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  Julian,  no  longer 
concealed  their  hatred.  At  first  he  attempted,  in  accordance  with 
the  CTaugelical  precept,  to  escape  by  flight.  But  when  he  understood 
that  some  of  his  chai^  had,  in  consequence  of  his  absconding,  been 
apprehended,  he  returned,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his  blood-thirsty 
persecutors.  They  haying  laid  hands  on  him,  neither  pitied  his  age, 
nor  respected  his  virtue ;  but,  eminent  as  he  was  in  character  and  ia 
doctrine,  they,  in  the  first  place,  did  him  the  indignity  of  stripping 
his  person,  and  exposing  his  naked  body  to  the  lash.  Then,  when 
they  had  plunged  him  into  fetid  sewers,  and  had  again  brought  him 
up,  they  put  him  at  the  disposal  of  a  crowd  of  boys,  and  encouraged 
them  to  prick  him  unmercifully  with  their  writing  instruments. 
After  those  indignities,  they  put  him  into  a  basket,  and  having  smear- 
ed him  over  with  sauce  and  with  honey,  they  suspended  him  in  the 
open  air  during  the  intensity  of  the  mid*day  heat,  and  enticed  to  the 
feast  wasps  as  well  as  bees.  They  did  all  this  that  they  might  force 
him  to  one  of  two  altematiyes — either  to  rebuild  the  temj^e  which  ha 
had  destroyed,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  erection.  But  he  conti- 
nued to  bear  with  patience  his  excruciating  sufierings,  and  would 
not  consent  to  do  either  of  the  things  which  they  proposed.  They, 
conceiving  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  poverty  that  he  did  not  ofifer 
them  the  money,  remitted  half  the  proposed  sum,  and  oxdered  him  to 
pay  the  remainder.  But  he,  though  suspended  in  the  open  air,  though 
punctured  by  their  writing  instruments,  and  tormented  by  the  wasps 
and  the  bees,  not  only  refrained  from  giving  outward  expression  to 
his  pains,  but  even  taunted  his  unholy  persecutors,  and  told  them 
that  they  were  grovelling  and  terrestrial,  vrhilst  he  was  elevated  and 
aloft.  At  length  they  asked  of  him  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mo-* 
ney ;  but  he  replied,  that  it  would  be  equally  impious  to  give  even 
one  obolus,  as  it  would  be  to  pay  the  whole.  Being  thus  compelled 
to  yield  their  point  with  him,  they  set  him  free,  being  greatly  asto- 
nished at  his  magnanimity ;  and  they  were  converted  to  the  oppo- 
site faith  by  means  of  the  very  opposition  which  they  had  made  to 
it,  for  they  afterwards  became  Christians  iif  consequence  of  his  in- 
structions." 

4 

'*  AptBovfriot  dc  MiipKoy  top  ytpofuvop  avr»¥  tniaKovroUf  yr^poKtov 
ovra^  iroXtqt  t€  koi  fitu  aite&mopy  tXitivat  dicxp7<ravro'  rovrop  t€  kak 
npOTfpop  €P  opyu  tixoV    irpoBvfiorrpop  yap  rf  Kara  ir€i&»y  KtopartiPTiov 
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/ScuriXcvoyroffy  rovg  'EXXipiorw  €is  XpurruufurfAov  9tr<unfytf  koL  tov  nap 
avroiff  a-tfivorarov  Koi  ndkvrtkiaTOTov  vaop  KoB^Xkev^    Eirci  dc  ftcrarco'cy 
tiff  lovXcoyoy  17  apx*!^  Ktiayrffuyop  ttr  auroy  roy  ^fiov  6p&y  ofui  dc  mi 
Kara  wpoarar/fia  0<urtk€»s  KarobutmrOasy  17  n;v  oirorcfijycriy  tov  voov  cjeri" 
iniiy  ^  Ttwrov  atfoiKodofUfo-tu*  * Aoy ura§JMf09  &s  aiwarov  iKompovy  TLpuf" 
ruam  dc  aXXow  oB^furoy  ro  dcvr«poy>  fu;ri  'yc  di;  2c^i»  c^vyc  ra  irpara* 
/AoBny  df  dcovrov  mydvyrvcii^froXXovff,  ikicvafiartap  rt  ml  dMocm^^Mtty  icoi 
roMT  cv  Tovroiff  irnpaaBtu  dcuHovy  ciroyi^X^  oiro  nyr  i^vyrfSf  mil  cdbXoyri}ff 
^  ri  /SovAooTo  ovrvy  dp^i^  r^  trXi^^ci  npooTfyayty*    'Ol  Bty  t(  »y  edci  irXfOF 
firoiivty  dvToy  oir  ^cXoov^  irpemwraw  irpa(i»  cindf i^fAcvovy  vircp^pov- 
f^o^ot  yofuo'ion'Wy  va£  6  ^fios  cvr*  ovroy  €x*^^^    '^  ^^  ^^'^^  ayvtmy 
itXjujVf  nBovPT€S  fftti  nXXoyrcry  leal  jy  ctvx€  roiy  ftcXcoyy  cjccurroff  ircuoyres* 
ccnrovdcifrro  dc  to  bpapa  avdpaai  kcu  yvvcu^C)  luu  itoot;  ^Xuu^  fwra  irpo« 
&Vfutu  Koi  opyifSf  »s  km  avapruH^  Xfirroiff  ra  wra  ovtov  dcarv/ieiy*  Haider 
dc  ciff  dcdameaXovff  if>oiTmmSf  vaiyvtoy  tirotovvro  to  wpayfia'  Koi  /ic rt o>- 
pt(oms  avToyy  km  irpof  iavroy  KuktoyrtSp  amwntpvoy  tc  icai  ay€h€xovTO 
TOif  ypaxfiia-tf  koI  a<^idcdff  KortKfyrtnry*  Eirci  dc  airay  to  0'0/Aa  TpavfioTias 
cycyrrO)  m  d<  6fuo£  eycirycc  /AcXiri  xai  yop^  oXci^nayrcff  avToy>  koi  o'op- 
yoi^  tfifiakoyrtSf  wKwypa  d<  tovto  oXoo^xoiyoy,  cif  vylros  27pav*    *Hyuca  dt 
XcycTOi  fr^Kmy  km  fUkuraay  c^iffTafwya»y  avry  koi  tos  vapKas  KaT€C' 
AovcTtfi^  vpos  rovs  AptBowrunfg  ciireiy^  cbs  ovroff   v^Xof  cii^y   tovs  dc 
roirf iFovff  6pf  ml  x<>^*^  tpxoptyovsy  ical  Kin-a  tovto  (camp  tc  jc^ucciyois 
avpfid^Mttf  MirtirBM  ra  pxra  ranncu   Aoyos  dc  Toy  totc  imap^oy^  'EX- 
Xiiyiumjy  /My  cr  to  pjakurra  ovrof  yryyoioy  dc  to  17^0^9  i^s  km  (ureri  wy 
Ttpf  frcpi  avTOv  do^oy  KpareWf  Bavpaxrayra  MapKoy  rrfs  tyKpartiast  irap" 
piffrtaaairBM  npot  roy  fiaaiXtaf  km  ptp^^aaBaif  w  €ucor»s  Mtrxyviv 
ot^ikurtuxyowrh  KtKparripMyoi  trap  hfos  ytpoyrosy  vpos  roa-avras  Paaayovs 
aydp€i»s  aynra(ap€yov9  km  mydvycvciy  avrov£  ytXouws  ttyaif  €ydo^oT€-' 
povs  dc  6w  TOVTO  dpiuciy.   *0  pty  ovy  poKopiosy  cirt  Too'otfroy  y€vyauas 
npos  roy  AptOovauoy  Ovpoy  koI  ras  iroXXoc  fiatrayovs  ayrtaj^fyy  'lOff  Koi 
npo£  ovTwy  cTraiyc^yoi  Tosy  'EXXi^yMTTtty." — Bossomeni  Histarus  Ecclen- 
aaUeOj  lib.  y.  cap.  z.  pp.  194, 195,  folio.    Cantab.  1720. 

*'  Maboub,  the  Biahop  of  the  Arethusians,  ayeiy  old  man,  venerable 
at  once  for  his  hoary  hairs  and  his  blameless  life,  was  by  them  (his 
heathen  fellow-citizens)  cruelly  put  to  death.  They  had  for  some 
time  borne  him  a  grudge ;  because,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
he  had  been  more  than  ordinarily  zealous  in  employing  means  to 
convert  heathens  to  Christianity — going  somewhat  beyond  mere  per- 
suasion— and  had  even  destroyed  their  temple,  which  was  an  exceed- 
ingly splendid  and  costly  edifice.  But  when  the  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Julian,  Marcus,  seeing  the  people  rising  against  him. 
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and,  ai  the  aaine  tinie,  being  condemuetl,  according  to  royal  edict, 
either  to  pay  the  estimated  expense  of  the  temple,  or  to  rebuild  it ; 
and  considering  both  of  those  alternatives  to  be  impossible,  and  the 
latter,  even  although  it  were  possible,  to  be  unlawful  to  a  Christian, 
and  much  more  so  to  a  Christian  minister,  he  took  himself  at  first  to 
flight.  But  when  he  learned  that,  on  his  account,  many  were  endan- 
gered, and  exposed  to  violent  apprehension  and  to  judicial  trials,  and 
their  accompanying  terrors,  he  returned  from  flight,  and,  of  his  own 
aooord,  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude  to  do  to  him 
whatsoever  they  chose.  They,  instead  of  yielding  him  that  admira- 
tion which  his  conduct,  so  becoming  a  philosopher,  deserved,  think- 
ing themselves  scornfully  used,  rushed  in  one  mass  upon  him,  and 
dragging  him  through  the  streets,  they  pushed  him,  and  plucked  out 
his  hairs,  and  each  one  struck  him  at  his  will.  This  cruel  work  was 
eagerly  and  relentlessly  engaged  in  by  men  and  women,  and  by  per- 
sons of  every  age ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  it,  that  they 
even  pulled  ofi^  his  ears  with  small  cords ;  and  the  children  going  to 
school  made  a  sport  of  the  affair,  and  suspending  him  in  the  open  air, 
and  running  against  him,  they  alternately  pushed  him  ofi^,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  their  writing  instruments,  and  thus  mercUesaly  punc- 
tured him.  After  his  whole  body  had  been  thus  wounded,  and  as  he 
nevertheless  yet  continued  to  breathe,  they  anointed  him  with  h<mey 
and  sauce,  and  putting  him  into  a  wicker-basket,  swung  him  aloft. 
It  is  reported  that,  at  this  time,  when  wasps  and  bees  had  clustered 
around  him,  and  settled  on  his  body,  he  said  to  the  Arethusians  that 
he  was  exalted,  whilst  he  saw  them  below,  and  grovelling  on  the 
earth ;  and  he  added,  that  he  divined  from  this,  what  would  soon  be 
both  his  lot  and  theirs. 

^  It  is  moreover  reported,  that  he  who  was  their  governor — a  man, 
unconverted  from  heathenism,  but  yet  commanding  even  to  this  day 
the  highest  reputation  for  his  moral  character — ^was  so  much  struck 
at  the  resolute  self-denial  of  Marcus,  that  he  made  a  bold  represen- 
tation to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  blamed  them  (the  heathen  party), 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  justly  exposing  themselves  to  shame,  in  being 
overcome  by  a  single  old  man  heroically  bearing  up  against  such  ex- 
cruciating sufferings ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  running  the  risk  of 
becoming  ridiculous  themselves,  and  rendering  those  more  glorious 
who  suffered  at  their  hands.  Thus,  then,  the  blessed  martyr  so  nobly 
withstood  the  fury  of  the  Arethusians,  and  the  many  torments  which 
they  inflicted,  that  he  gained  the  admiration  even  of  the  heathen 
themselves." 
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.  S0CRATB8  ascribes  to  Marcus — sometimes  styled  ^*  the  Syrian,"  some- 
times '*  the  Arethosian," — ^the  first  appellation  being  borrowed  from 
his  country,  the  latter  from  the  place  of  his  ministry— «  creed  which 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Historyy  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xxx.,  and  also  in  Atha- 
nashUy  vol.  ii.  p.  742,  and  in  Nie^hanu^  Lib.  ix.  cap.  xxxi.,  and  in 
Hilary's  work  ^^  De  SjfnodU"  col.  1174,  in  which  there  is  little  sus- 
picious, but  the  want  of  the  shibboleth  of  the  orthodox  of  those  days, 
6fMoovatos*  Its  principal  fault  is  that  which  is  common  to  all  the 
creeds  of  that  age,  but  unhappily  not  confined  to  them — ^the  being 
unduly  specific  and  explanatory  on  subjects  on  which  Scripture  is 
general  and  simply  dogmatic. 

RuiMART  speaks  of  him,  likely  from  this  circumstance,  as  fiEiTouring 
the  Arians,  or,  at  any  rate,  being  among  the  chief  of  the  Semi-Arians ; 
but  not  only  does  Thaodorbt,  who  was  an  orthodox  bishop,  speak  high- 
ly of  him,  but  Qbsoory  Nanzianzbn  (whom  Gibbon  styles  ^  the  scouige 
of  Arianism  and  the  pUlar  of  the  church,**  while  he  praises  him  for 
^  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius"),  pro- 
nounces a  high  eulogium  on  him. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  two  historians  as  to  the  event  of 
the  yenerable  bishop's  sufferings — Theodoret  representing  him  as  sur- 
viving his  torments,  Sozomen  as  dying  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
elder  Lowth'b  remark  seems  well  founded,  that  Sozomen's  narrative 
has  most  verisimilitude.  Indeed,  Theodoret  is  so  much  of  a  rhetori- 
cian in  this  case,  that  a  person  almost  instinctively  feels  more  confi- 
dence in  the  plainer  and  more  circumstantial  narrative  of  Sozomen. 

In  permitting,  if  not  directly  commanding,  this  venerable  old  bishop 
to  be  so  inhumanly  treated,  Julian  was  guilty  of  base  ingratitude,  as 
Gregory  Nanzianzen  informs  us,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  Marcus  had  saved  Julian  by  concealing  the  whole  of 
the  finnily  in  a  church  when  they  were  in  danger. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  Valedus,  that  there  were  two  Marks 
bishops  of  Arethusa,  but  he  fiiils  satisfiictorily  to  support  his  conjec- 
ture. ^  There  might  indeed  be,"  as  Dr  Jobtin  observes,  *'  more  bishops 
than  one  in  those  days  who  held  the  name  of  Mark ;  but  wc  find  only 
one  Mark  of  Arethusa." — Jortins  Remarks  on  EcelenaHioai  History^ 
Book  third,  vol.  iL  p.  284.    Lond.  1805. 

^^  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,"  ^y^  Gibbon,  notwith- 
standing his  decided  bias  against  Christian  confessors,  '^  arc  confirmed 
by  the  unexceptionable  and  reluctant  evidence  of  Libanius,"  a  heathen. 
VLopKot  tKtufos  KpffAOfitPOSy  Kcu  /laoTiyov/Acyor,  Km  Tov  n€ay»po£  avr^  riX- 
Xoficvov,  wayra  tvfymv  avdfHtavy  wv  laoB^ot  cori  ran  rifituff  Kifv  4^<«^ 
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mvf  w€pifiaxjpros  €v$us» — Epiit.  790,  pp.  850,  351.     Amstel.  17S8. — 
DecRne  and  Fail  o/^  Roman  EmpireyYohli.'p.9M.  4to.  Loiid.1781. 

I  hare  been  ^'  defied"  to  produce  a  flingle  instance  among  the  early 
Christians  of  a  refusal  to  pay  money  exacted  by  the  recognised  autho- 
rities; and  in  answer  to  the  defiance,  I  bring  forward  the  indomitable 
old  man,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa.    But  his  case  was  not  singular. 

Ambrosk,  Bishop  of  Milan,  seems  to  haye  held,  and  acted  on,  the  same 
principles  as  Marcus  of  Arethuaa.  When  Valentinian  required  him 
to  cede  a  diurch  to  the  Arians,  he  replied,  *^  Nee  mihi  fii^  est  tra- 
dere,  nee  tibi  accipere,  Imperator,  expedit. — ^Noli  te  extoUere,  sed  si 
vis  diutius  imperare,  esto  Deo  subditus.  Scriptnm  est :  Que  Dei  Deo, 
que  Cesaris  Cesari.  Ad  Imperatorem  palatia  pertinent,  ad  Sacerdo- 
tem  Ecclesis.  Publioorum  tibi  moenium  jus  commissum  est,  non  sac- 
rorum.^ — AmbrosH  Epist.  Class,  i.  Ep.  xx.  §  19.  Opera^  Tom.  tI. 
p.  48.  4to.  Venet.  1781.  "'  I  will  neither  yield  the  church,  nor  is 
it  well  for  thee,  O  Emperor,  to  take  it.  Exalt  not  thyself;  if  thou 
wouldst  continue  to  reign,  be  subject  to  God.  It  is  written,  *  to  God, 
the  things  of  God, — those  of  Cesar  to  Cesar.'  Palaces  belong  to  the 
emperor :  churches  to  the  priest.  The  public,  not  the  sacred  walls 
are  committed  to  thee."  It  is  plain  that  Ambrose  would  not  volun- 
tarily part  with  property,  for  a  purpose  of  which  he  conscientiously 
disapproved,  though  demanded  from  him  by  the  supreme  ciril  au- 
thority. 

Laursntius,  the  chief  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  being  barbarously  roasted  to  death, 
rather  than  yield  up  the  treasure  of  his  church  when  demanded  by 
the  secular  power. — Prudentii  Peristephan&n.  Opera^  fbl.  104.  12mo. 
Antv.  1540. — TiUemont,  HUt.  Ecc.  Tom.  iii.  p.  16,  et  seq. — ^JF%iiry, 
Hi8t.  Ecc.  Tom.  ii.  p.  807,  et  wq.  12mo.    Brux.  1718. 

It  does  not  at  all  affect  my  aiguraent^  that  the  property  withheld  from 
the  magistrate  in  both  these  cases,  was  rather  corporate  than  personal 
property ;  for  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  Empe- 
ror liad  not  just  as  legal  a  right  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  It  is  true 
that  Ambrose,  in  the  very  same  epistle,  says,  that  he  is  ready  to  part 
with  his  patrimonial  estate,  if  the  Emperor  demands  it ;  but  to  make 
the  good  Bishop  consistent  with  himself,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
means  that  he  would  part  with  his  property  when  the  Emperor  re- 
quired it  for  civil  purposes.  On  the  same  principle  that  he  ref^ised 
to  give  up  the  church  to  the  Arians,  must  he  have  refused  to  pay  a 
tax  for  the  specific  purpose  of  buildmg  a  church  for  those  whom  he 
considered  as  *^  deniers  of  the  Lord  that  bought  them.** 
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OPINIONS  RESPECTING  THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TRIBUTE. 

BPI6COPIUS. 

Episoopius  was  a  man  of  a  powerfal  mind,  and,  though  a  Remon- 
strant, on  subjects  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Quinqnarticular 
controversy,  shows  himself  an  able  theologian,  and  a  clear  and  shrewd 
expositor  of  Scripture.  In  his  Tract  entitled,  ^  Re^onsio  ad  ques- 
tiones  thoologicas,  ipsi  a  discipulis  in  private  disputationnm  Coll^[io 
Amstelodami  propoeitas,"  one  of  the  questions  discussed  is,  ^'  Qualis 
obedientia  debeatnr  magistratibus  in  tributo  pendendo  ?*  What  obe- 
dience is  due  to  magistrates  in  paying  tribute  ?  He  goes  pretty  folly 
into  the  sabjeet,  and  certainly  shows  no  diqK>sition  unduly  to  circum- 
scribe the  magistrates'  power.  The  whole  disquisition  is  worth  read- 
ing. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  transcribing  a  few  sentences,  which  di- 
rectly bear  on  the  point  under  discussion.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions— ^  What  is  to  be  done  when  tribute  is  exacted  for  a  purpose 
which  we  know  and  are  persuaded  is  hurtful  to  the  Church,  or  op- 
posed to  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  or  the  express  commands  of  €k>d, 
— as  if  a  tax  were  levied  to  extirpate  heretics,  whom  I  did  not  think 
heretics,  and  considered  it  injustice  to  hurt ;  or  if  any  impost  were  ex- 
acted from  those  whose  religion  was  oppressed,  for  the  sake  of  support- 
ing those  who  were  engaged  in  oppressing  it — as  the  Emperor  within 
our  memory  did  in  Germany ;  or  if  the  means  of  carrying  on  war 
were  exacted  from  the  Mennonite8—(a  sect  of  Dutch  Baptists,  who 
agree  with  the  Quakers  in  condemning  all  war) ;  or  when  taxes  are 
required  in  support  of  an  obviously  unjust  war — as  if  the  Oriental 
Christians  were  required  to  pay  a  tax  to  enable  the  Turk,  stimulated 
by  ambition,  to  make  war  on  his  unoflending  Christian  neighbours  ?" 
he  replies  in  these  words,  ^*  Alterutrum  faciendum  est :  Aut  post  om- 
nia licita  remedia,  per  supplicationes  et  intercessionesfrustra  adhibita, 
exeundum  etiam  cum  periculo  et  damno  fortunarum  omnium,  si  ne- 
cesBc  sit,  ut  oonscieutiam  illcsam  possideamus :  aut  si  id  vel  non  licet 
vel  rebus  nostris  incommodum  estf  ferendum  patius  quidiibet  ett,  quam 
parendum  jussibus  divinie  voluntati  directe  adversantibus,  siquidcm 
juxta  Apostolum  Petrum,  '  Obediendum  est  Deo  magis  quam  homi- 
nibus.' "    One  of  two  things  is  to  be  done, — either,  after  having  em- 
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ployed  all  lawful  means  of  redreas  by  petitions  and  requests  in  vain,  to 
leave  the  country,  though  to  the  injury  or  utter  ruin  of  our  temporal 
afiairs,  in  order  to  preserve  our  conscience  unhurt— or  if  this  be  not 
permitted,  or  is  inconvenient  in  our  circumstances,  then  we  are  ra- 
ther to  suffer  any  thing  than  yield  obedience  to  commands  directly 
opposite  to  the  divine  will,  since,  according  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  ^  we 
must  obey  Qod  rather  than  men." — ^Acta  iv.  19, 29. — 8.  Episcopii  Be- 
spaiuh^  ad  Que$i.  xxviii.    Qpena,  torn.  1.    Fol.    Amst.  1650. 

BAXTBIL 

^^  It  may  be  sinful  in  a  governor  to  lay  an  unnecessary  tax  upon 
the  people ;  who  yet  may  be  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  impo- 
sition. If  the  thing  be  not  evil  in  itself,  nor  by  a  more  weighty  ac- 
cident, than  the  magistrates'  command  to  the  doing  of  it,  we  must 
obey." — Baxter  t  Holy  Commanweaith,  p.  358.  Lond.  1659.  It  is 
plain  from  this,  that  Baxter,  whose  opinions  of  civil  power  were  very 
high,  held  that  the  very  act  of  paying  tribute  might  in  certain  cases 
become  sinful. 


NOTE  XXXT. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  TAXES  FOR  GENERAL  AND  FOR    SPECIFIC  FUR 

POSES. 

ANONTMODB. 

The  truth  on  the  subject  of  taxes  for  specific  objects,  reckoned  sin- 
ful by  the  person  from  whom  the  tax  is  required,  is  luminously 
stated  by  a  writer  in  that  useful  periodical,  the  Voluntary  Church 
Magazine. 

^^  The  real  question  to  bo  determined  is  this,  Is  the  payment 
of  money  for  a  purpose  deemed  sinful,  a  lawful  action  ?  That  it 
is  not  lawful,  is  surely  the  verdict  of  scripture  and  reason.  This 
verdict  is  applicable  to  all  those  cases  in  which  the  specific  object  of 
a  tax  is  determined,  and  that  object  is  viewed  by  the  payer,  as  con- 
demned by  the  divine  law.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  in 
imposing  or  levying  a  tax,  the  civil  legislature  are  not  necessarily  ob- 
liged to  state  its  specific  object.  A  general  tax  may  in  all  circum- 
stances be  paid ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  the  only  motive  presented 
to  the  mind  is  the  claim  of  the  civil  legislature — and  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  pay  tribute  is  strictly  applicable.     This  view  of  the  matter 
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la  not  set  aside,  although  it  is  known  that  a  portion  of  the  revenue  is 
applied  to  an  unlawful  object.  The  legislature,  and  not  the  people, 
are  responsible  for  the  application  of  public  money.  No  doubt,  the 
people  are  ultimately  responsible  for  every  public  measure,  by  which 
their  interests  are  affected ;  and  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  every  existing  evil.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  people 
as  the  subjects  of  the  government,  each  individual  is  responsible  only 
for  his  own  acts.  Unless,  therefore,  the  legislature,  by  the  mode  of 
collecting  a  tax,  make  the  contributors  individually  parties  along 
with  themselves,  they  alone  are  morally  accountable  for  the  appro- 
priation of  its  product.  In  the  case  of  a  general  tax,  the  law  to  which 
obedience  is  required,  merely  ordains  that  money  be  paid  to  the  go- 
vernment for  national  purposes ;  the  object  to  which  that  money  is 
to  be  applied  is  no  part  of  the  law.  This  object  exists  only  in  the 
intention  of  those  from  whom  the  law  emanates,  and  for  that  inten- 
tion they  alone  must  answer  to  God.  In  these  circumstances,  the  act 
of  obedience  is  not  essentially  sinful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  lawful ; 
nay,  it  is  morally  obligatoiy  as  an  act  of  submission  to  an  existing  or- 
dinance, which  has  the  sanction  of  Heaven.  But  the  case  is  materi- 
ally altered,  when  money  is  demanded  for  a  specific  object,  if  that 
object  is  sinful.  Then  the  object  specified  is  a  part  of  the  law,  and 
appears  on  its  fiice.  It  no  longer  exists  merely  in  the  intention  of 
the  l^islature — ^it  is  no  longer  subject  to  any  posterior  act  which 
they  have  to  pass :  it  is  something  fixed  and  publicly  declared.  To 
this  object  the  payer  of  the  tax  is  made  a  party ;  he  yields  obedience 
to  a  law  which  si)ecifically  ordains  it — ^he  gives  his  money  not  merely 
because  the  government  demand  it,  but  because  they  demand  it  for 
this  purpose.  This  purpose  is  stat^  as  a  part  of  the  obligation  under 
which  the  payer  lies,  to  give  the  sum  required,  and  by  the  act  of  pay- 
ment he  acknowledges  this  obligation.  The  law  demands  his  money 
for  a  particular  object,  and  he  gives  it  for  this  object.  Upon  what 
principle  then  can  it  be  maintained,  that  he  is  not  a  party  to  the  re- 
sponsibility which  that  object  involves  ?  If  it  be  essentially  sinful — 
or  even  if  he  believes  it  to  be  sinful,  whether  his  judgment  be  true  or 
fiilse— he  violates  conscience  by  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  tax." 
— H,  A,  Voluntary  Church  Magaasineyfor  March  1838,  vol.  vi.  pp.  104, 
105. 

liIND  LET  LOOSE. 

The  difiercncc  between  taxes  for  general  and  specific  purposes,  and 
its  bearing  on  our  argument,  arc  well  stated  by  those  whom  I  must 
still  be  allowed  to  call  ^*  our  covenanting  ancestors." 
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*'*'  Theao  payments ybr  such  wicked  end$^  either  partieuiarig  epee^M 
and  ejcpreeeed  in  the  very  act  appointing  them^  or  openly  avonched  by 
the  ezactOTS)  are  of  another  nature,  than  impoHtione  /kindamentaUg 
appointed  Jvr  the  public  good;  and  the  after  misapplication  thereof 
made  by  sach  entrusted  therewith,  is  no  more  imputable  unto  the 
land  or  payers,  than  is  the  theft  of  a  collector  stealing  or  running 
away  with  the  same,  without  making  count  or  reckoning  to  superiors. 
It  is  then  a  foolish  thing  to  say,  that  former  impositions  were  peace- 
ably paid,  though  we  saw  and  were  convinced  that  their  use  was  per- 
verted, and  they  were  used  against  the  good  of  the  land  and  God's 
people :  For  no  euch  thing  woe  laid  down  as  the  ground^  or  declared  ae 
the  end  of  these  ejfoctions ;  but  what  fell  out  was  by  the  personal 
abuse  and  perversion  of  those  in  power,  which  was  their  own  per- 
sonal fault,  and  posterior  to  the  legal  engagement  and  submisrion  to 
the  payment  thereof  by  the  land  in  their  repreaentatives." — Hind  let 
Looee^  Head  VII.  p.  704. 


NOTE  XXXII. 

THE   ANNUITY   TAX. 

The  annuity  tax  was  first  proposed  to  be  imposed  by  Charles  I.,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Town-Council  of  Edinbuigh  in  1625,  but  no  steps 
were  taken  to  carry  hii  recommendation  into  effect  until  1633,  when 
the  Council  appointed  a  Commissioner  *'  to  deal  with  his  Majesty  for 
warrant  for  causing  the  haill  inhabitants  within  Burgh,  without  ex- 
ception, except  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  allenarly,  to  contri- 
bute the  sum  of  ten  thousand  merks  for  part  of  payment  of  the  mi- 
nisters' stipends,  ....  nnee,  qf  reasony  who  hears  the  wordy  and 
receives  the  ben^  qf  the  cAtcrd^  ought  to  pay  for  the  same.*'  In  the 
following  year,  the  annuity  tax  was  authorized  to  be  imposed  by  an 
act  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  the  application  from  the  Town- 
Council  had  been  remitted  by  the  Parliament,  with  powers  ^  to  de- 
cern, statute,  and  determine  therein  as  they  shall  think  expedient 
for  the  good  and  weel  of  his  Majesty's  lieges." 

The  preamble  of  the  act  \b  very  important,  showing,  as  it  does,  in 
the  clearest  manner,  that  the  legislature,  in  imposing  the  tax,  merely 
contemplated  that  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  attending  the 
ministrations  of  the  clcigy  of  that  period,  should,  in  return,  contri- 
bute for  their  support*-^*  that  those  who  serve  at  the  altar  may  be 
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entertained  aff  the  altar,"  through  the  contributions  of  their  own 
hearers.  In  considering  the  question,  whether  parties  are  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  give  an  active  obedience  to  any  law  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  for  local  purposes — apart  altogether  from  its  connexion 
with  religion — ^it  is  obviously  of  great  importance  carefully  to  con- 
sider the  preamble  of  the  act,  stating  the  reasons  for  which  the  legis- 
lature has  imposed  the  tax ;  and,  if  it  can  be  proved  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  total  change  of  circumstances,  none  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  legislature  to  pass  the  act  now  exist,  at  least  so  fiir  as  re- 
gards a  laige  proportion  of  the  community,  who  neither  require  nor 
receive  any  of  the  services,  for  which  alone  the  tax  was  imposed,  it 
clearly  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  moral  obligation  on  such  parties 
voluntarily  to  pay  it,  although,  by  the  operation  of  an  unjust  law, 
their  property  may  be  legally  attachable  for  the  same,  and  that  they 
will  sufficiently  discharge  every  duty  incumbent  on  them,  both  as 
Christians  and  as  citizens,  by  peaceably  allowing  their  property  to  be 
distrained,  after  having  denounced  the  injustice  and  oppression  in  a 
legal  and  constitutional  manner. 

For  example,  if,  under  the  provisions  of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  when  Edinburgh  and  Leith  formed'  one  community,  it  were 
still  competent  for  the  authorities  of  Edinbuirgh  to  levy  a  tax  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Leith  for  lighting  and  watching  that  bui^h,  al- 
though, in  point  of  fact,  it  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  lighted  or 
watched,  or  in  any  other  way  benefited  by  the  establishments  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  consequence  of  having  adopted  and  supported,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  ovm  inhabitants,  an  independent  system  of  lighting  and 
watching,  which  they  believed  to  be  far  more  efficient  than  the  one 
established  in  the  neighbouring  city  ;  and  let  it  farther  be  supposed, 
that  the  tax  was  imposed  on  Leith  by  this  old  act,  expressly  on  the 
narrative,  that  all  its  streets  and  lanes  were  actually  lighted  and 
watched  by  the  establishment  which  Edinbuigh  had  provided,  and 
that  the  tax  was  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  es- 
tablishment in  all  time  coming,  and  for  putting  it  on  a  more  efficient 
footing,  by  increasing  the  number  of  its  officers, — ^is  there  any  man 
who  would  contend  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leith,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  guilty  of  sin  by  refusing  voluntarily  to  pay  the  tax 
to  the  magistracy  of  Edinbui^h ;  at  the  same  time  telling  the  collec- 
tor, that  they  would  offer  no  resistance  to  the  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
if  what  they  regarded  and  denounced  as  an  unjust  law  should  be  en- 
forced to  that  extent  ?  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  is  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  who,  in  such  circumstances,  would  blame 

A  a 
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the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leith^  far  less  venture  to  say  that 
they  were  guilty  of  sin.  It  may,  with  equal  safety,  be  affirmed,  that, 
in  such  circumstancee,  the  public  feeling  would  be  strongly  and  loudly 
expieaaed  in  fiivour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leith,  and  that  the  autho- 
rities of  Edinburgh  would  be  universally  denounced  as  worse  than 
Egyptian  oppressors,  for  attempting  to  compel  payment  of  the  tax 
without  performing  any  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  legiahituie 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  imposed. 

Apart  from  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  the  case  supposed 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith  is  precisely  the  case  between  the  Es- 
tablished Church  and  the  Dissenters,  so  far  as  regards  the  oollection 
of  the  annuity  tax.  When  this  tax  was  first  imposed,  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  city  was  attached  to  the  Established  Church, 
or,  at  least,  did  not  openly  dissent  from  it ;  and  even  those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  changes  in  its  government  which  had 
recently  taken  place,  had  not  provided  stated  churches  and  pastors 
for  themselves.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  were  required,  under  penal- 
ties, to  attend  their  respective  parish  churches,  and  such  religious  in- 
struction as  they  did  receive  was  from  the  Established  clergy.  The 
annuity  tax  was  imposed  under  these  circumstances,  altogether  dif- 
ferent &om  the  present,  when  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  attend 
public  worship  have  entirely  separated  themselves  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  have  provided  churches  and  ministers  for  them- 
selves and  their  fiunilies  at  their  own  expense ;  and  when  the  Estab- 
lished clergy  do  not  afford  religious  instruction  to  one-fourth  part  of 
the  population  of  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  taxed  for  their  sup- 
port, the  remainder  being  either  Dissenters  or  persons  who  do  not  be- 
long to  any  religious  denomination. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  states  that  the  whole  inhabitants  attend 
the  Established  churches,  and  hear  the  word  preached  by  the  Estab- 
lished clergy, — that  the  latter  do  actually  administer  the  ordinances 
of  religion  to  the  whole  population ;  in  return  for  which  services, 
they  are  declared  to  be  under  a  moral  obligation  to  contribute  for  the . 
support  of  the  clergy.  After  narrating  these  facts,  the  Act  very  oonsist- 
'ently  declares,  that  the  whole  inhabitants  should  contribute -to  the 
maintenance  of  the  gospel,  in  those  places  of  worship  in  which  they 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  same  preached ;  that  all  who  '^  serve  at 
the  altar  should  be  entertained  aff  the  altar,"-— of  coui'se  clearly  imply- 
ing, that  if  there  had  been  any  regularly  organized  Dissenting  churches 
in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  which  were  pro- 
vided with  stated  pastors  and  places  of  worship,  the  members  of  these 
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churches  would  have  been  exempted  from  its  operation,  as  they  had 
already  complied  with  its  requirements,  by  contributing  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  in  the  places  where  they  heard  the  same  preached. 
It  as  clearly  follows,  that  the  legislature,  iu  first  imposing  the  tax, 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  its  being  levied  from  Dissenters, 
under  the  present  state  of  the  city,  wlien  they  form  a  decided  majo- 
rity of  the  church-going  population. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  is  as  follows : — ^^^  For  sae  meikle  as  there 
is  nothing  more  consonant  to  equitie  and  reason,  than  that  all  such 
persons  that  daiiie  enjoy  iu  plentie  that  blessing  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  hears  the  same  preached,  and  does  participat  the  ben^  qf  the 
clergy,  should  contribute  to  the  maintenatice  of  the  ministrie  in  these 
places  where  they  take  the  foresaid  benefit.  And  our  Soveitrnd  Lord 
and  Estates  of  this  present  Parliament,  understanding  that  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  said  bui^h  of  Edinbuigh 
has  enjoyed  the  foresaid  tenets  and  blessings,  and  the  common  good 
of  the  town,  which  has  been  given  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of 
police,  has  been  that  way  employed,  through  the  inlaicke  of  other 
sufficient  means  for  entertaining  the  ministrie  of  the  said  burgh ;  por 
REMBiD  WHBRBor,  and  to  the  end  that  these  who  serve  at  the  altar  may 
be  entertained  a/^  the  altar,  and  the  said  common  good  may  be  rightly 
applied  to  the  use  whereunto  the  same  has  been  appointed,  our  Sove- 
rand  Lord  and  Estates  foresaid,  statute  and  ordain  that  the  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  merks  [£669 :  13 : 4  Sterling]  shall  be  uplifted 
yearlie  of  the  whole  inhabitants  and  indwellers  within  the  said  burgh 
(the  Lords  of  his  Majesties  Counsell  and  Session  being  onlie  except- 
ed), and  that  according  to  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  the  maills 
£rents]  which  they  pay,  or  the  houses  where  they  reside  may  pay." 
^'  And  ordains  the  said  sums  to  be  ingathered,  to  be  applied  only  for 
sustenttitkm  qf  the  said  ministrie."  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
act  was  passed  whUe  government  by  bishops  existed  in  the  Scotch 
Church. 

In  1648,  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government,  a  public  meeting  of  the  magistracy  and  inhabit- 
ants was  held  in  the  Parliament-house,  at  which  it  was  resolved  tif 
have  twelve  ministers,  six  of  them  to  be  paid  from  funds  under  the 
management  of  the  corporation,  and  six  from  the  annuity  tax,  which 
they  agreed  should  be  increased  iVom  12,000  to  19,000  merks  [£1055, 
lis.  Id.] — ^the  meeting  considering  ^^  how  agreeable  U  is  to  conscience 
and  reason,  that  all  those  who  possess  dwelling-houses  and  enjoy  the 
benf^  qfOod's  ordinances  in  the  good  town,  besides  other  accommoda- 
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tions  [in  the  Established  churches?]  should  contribute  willingly  to 
the  erUertainmefU  qfOod*s  iervanU^  who  dispense  the  same," 

In  1649,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which,  after  referring 
to  the  proceedings  at  the  public  meeting  of  inhabitants  held  in  the 
Parliament-house,  approves  of  the  object  of  the  same,  and  authoriaes 
the  sum  of  19,000  merks  to  be  raised  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  rental  of  the  city,  not  excepting  the  College  of  Justice,  ^^  or  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever."  This  act,  like  the  first,  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city  attended  on  the 
ministiy  of  the  Established  cleigy,  and  that  the  annuity  tax  was  to 
be  a  payment  for  duties  actually  performed,  and  advantages  actually 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants.  It  narrates,  ^  that  the  providing  and 
maintaining  of  the  said  six  ministers  doth  concern  the  worship  of 
God,  and  tend  to  the  propagating  and  maintaining  thereof,  in  the 
chief  city  of  this  kingdom,  from  which  none  that  ark  partakkbs  of 
so  great  a  benefit  wiU  in  conscience  withdraw  or  exeeme  [excuse] 
themselves  without  great  guiltiness  htfore  God:  Therefore  the  said 
estates  do  statute  and  ordain,"  &c.  At  a  later  period  of  the  same 
Session  of  Parliament,  a  third  act  was  passed,  which,  after  quoting 
the  former  act  entire,  narrates  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by  an  ac- 
tual survey  that  five  per  cent,  will  not  produce  19,000  merks,  and 
therefore  enacts  that  the  tax  shall  be  levied  at  the  rate  of  si*  per 
cent.,  to  raise  the  19,000  merks  for  the  stipend  of  six  ministers. 

These  two  acts  having  been  passed  during  the  troubles  in  Scotland, 
when  the  Royal  authority  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  if  not  entirely  super- 
seded, they  fell  under  the  General  Recissory  Act,  passed  in  1661,  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  rescinding  all  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  from  1639  to  that  date.  The  annuity  tax  being  still 
considered  a  good  measure,  a  new  act  was  immediately  passed  re-im- 
posing the  tax,  and  making  all  the  out-standing  arrears  of  former 
yean  recoverable,  notwithstanding  the  General  Recissory  Act. 

This  act  of  1661 — the  fourth  of  the  series — ^like  the  other  acts, 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there  were  no  Dissenters  in  the  city, 
and  no  other  churches  than  those  by  law  established ;  that  the  whole 
inhabitants  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  Established  clergy,  and  that  they  were  therefore  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  same : — ^'  And  upon  the  consideration  foresaid, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  burgh,  who  has  the  contort  and  ben^e  qf 
the  preadiing  of  the  Gospel^  and  ministrie  within  the  same^  be  the  qMice 
of  diverse  years  untill  this  tyme,  has  been  in  use  to  pay  for  the  pn>- 
vision  and  stipend  of  six  of  the  ministers,"  &c.— •"  and  his  Majesty 
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and  Estates,  considering  that  there  u  not  a  more  eatie  and  effectuall 
way  than  in  manner  and  he  the  imposition  foresaid,"  the  tax  is  di- 
rected to  he  imposed  for  the  stipends  of  sis  ministers,  hut  without 
limiting  the  sum  to  19,000  merks,  as  in  the  former  acts.  In  a  memo- 
rial to  the  kirk-sessions,  which  has  recently  heen  printed,  signed  hy 
sixteen  of  the  city  cleigy  (the  names  of  Principal  Baird  and  Dr  Lee 
heing  wanting),  it  is  contended,  contrary  to  all  experience,  that  this 
assessment  is  really  a  hurden  on  property,  and  not  on  the  tenants ; 
hut  the  Scottish  Parliament,  without  troubling  themselves  with  fine- 
spun theories,  took  hold  of  the  broad  common- sense  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  declared  (most  unfortunately  for  the  theory  of  the  present 
ministers),  that  '^  the  said  imposition  being  only  paiable  be  the  inha- 
bitants and  occupyers  of  the  said  tenements,  chambers,  booths,  cellars, 
and  other  houses,  ^uM  not  affect  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  heritors, 
and  others,  having  right  to  the  said  houses,  shall  not  be  lyable  to  the 
same,  unless  they  actually  inhabite^  occupy y  and  dwell  in  them  them- 
selves."  This  act  farther  declares,  that  the  College  of  Justice  shall 
not  be  exempted  from  payment  of  the  tax,  ^'  the  said  ministers*  sti- 
pends being  a  cause  so  pious  and  necessarie," 

These  are  all  the  acts  under  which  the  annuity  tax  was  imposed, 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  every  one  of  them  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  were  no  congregations  of  Dissenters  in  the  city ;  that 
the  whole  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  Gospel 
preached  by  the  Established  clergy ;  and  that  it  was  /or  this  reason 
they  were  required  to  pay  the  tax  for  their  support,  for  value  receiv- 
ed. From  these  premises  it  obviously  follows,  that  since  the  Dissen- 
ters perform  for  themselves  all  the  duties  which  the  acts  require,  not 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  letter,  but  with  the  spirit  of  their 
enactments — since  they  maintain  the  Gospel  for  themselves,  contri- 
buting for  its  support  as  required  ^^  in  those  places  where  they  take 
the  foresaid  benefit,"  they  are  not  only  not  bound  to  contribute  for  its 
support  in  places  where  they  do  not  '^  take  the  aforesaid  benefit,"  but 
it  is  an  act  of  positive  injustice  and  oppression  to  require  them  so  to 
contribute ;  and  the  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  of  the  spirit  of 
the  acts  rests  not  with  Dissenters,  but  with  Churchmen,  who  do  not 
willingly  provide  the  Gospel  for  themselves  in  the  places  where  they 
^  take  the  foresaid  benefit,"  but  insist  on  their  dissenting  brethren 
bearing  a  part  of  their  burden^  besides  the  whole  of  their  own.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  by  a  fair  allocation  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
gospel,  on  the  principle  explained  in  the  acts,  that  every  man,  whe- 
ther Churchman  or  Dissenter,  should  contribute  equally  '^  in  those 
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places  where  they  take  the  foresaid  benefit," — if  the  cx])en8e  for  each 
family,  on  an  ayeroge,  would  amount  to  one  pound,  the  Chnrchmaii 
insists  that  the  Dissenter  shall  first  pay  his  own  pound  for  the  support 
of  the  place  of  worship  which  ho  attends,  and  then  pay  ten  shillings 
for  the  support  of  the  Churchman's  place  of  worship ;  in  order  that 
the  latter,  who  enjoys  the  whole  benefit  of  the  same,  may  have  only 
ten  shillings  to  pay,  by  his  dissenting  brother  being  obliged  to  pay 
thirty  shillings ;  and  all  this  he  does  in  defiance  of  the  admonition 
contained  in  the  act,  that  no  man  can  refuse  to  support  the  gospel  for 
himself  '^  without  orbat  guiltiness  bkfore  God." 

The  author  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  the  Established  clergy 
were  seriously  to  consider  these  things,  many  of  them,  in  place  of 
blaming  the  Dissenters,  and  especially  dissenting  ministers,  for  resist- 
ing the  tax,  would  positively  refuse  to  receive  it  from  them,  it  being 
altogether  out  of  their  power  to  perform  any  one  of  the  conditions  to 
them,  on  which  alone  the  legislature  declared  the  tax  to  be  exigible. 
That  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  and 
extended  royalty  of  the  city,  over  which  alone  the  annuity  tax  is  le- 
viable, attend  the  thirteen  city  chui*ches,  for  the  ministers  of  which 
it  is  exclusively  appropriated,  can  easily  be  proved  from  documents 
of  unquestionable  authority.  The  Return,  printed  by  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, of  20th  February,  1837,  regarding  the  seats  let  in  the  city  churches, 
shows  that  only  5867  sittings  are  let  to  inhabitants  of  these  districts, 
out  of  a  population  of  65,060.  Allowing  for  the  younger  members 
of  those  families  who  attend  the  Established  churches,  and  for  those 
persons  and  their  families  who  occupy  seats  without  paying  for  them, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  whole  population  connected  with  these 
churches,  is  about  14,000  (exclusive  of  those  who  attend  churches 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  royalty),  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
Now  the  annuity  tax  was  imposed  on  the  condition  that  religious  in- 
struction should  be  provided  for,  and  received  hy  the  whole  population. 
Has  this  condition  been  implemented  ?  It  has  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  what  the  legislature  contemplated ;  bnt  the  Establish- 
ed clergy  demand  the  same  amount  of  taxation  as  if  there  were  no 
Dissenters,  and  as  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  churches  and 
ministers  for  the  proper  pastoral  superintendence  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  each  of  the  present  mi- 
nisters receives  a  proportion  of  the  annuity  tax  greatly  beyond  what 
was  contemplated  by  the  Icgblatiire  when  it  was  imposed.  A  strict 
construction  of  the  spirit  of  the  act  would  require  the  produce  of  the 
annuity  tax  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  congregations  which 
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support  the  gospel  for  themselves,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
numbers ;  but  as  none  of  the  dissenting  congregations  would  accept  of 
any  part  of  the  proceeds,  justice  requires,  at  least,  that  the  members 
of  these  congregations  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  the  Established  clergy  in  addition  to  their  own ;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown,  that  they  are  under  no  moral  obligation  to  make  such 
payments. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  gene- 
ral acts  of  1767, 1785,  and  1786,  extending  the  royalty  of  the  city  ; 
and,  consequently,  all  the  city  taxes,  including  the  annuity,  oyer  the 
grounds  on  which  the  new  town  has  been  erected,  as  these  acts  merely 
spread  the  burden  of  supporting  the  six  ministers  over  a  larger  sur- 
face than  formerly,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1661,  which  is  still  the  leading  authority  under 
which  the  tax  is  levied.  In  the  act  of  1809,  a  clause  was  inserted 
without  the  usual  Parliamentary  notices  to  that  effect  being  given,  by 
which  the  tax  was  authorized  to  be  levied  for  the  stipends  of*all  the 
ministers  of  the  city,  then  seventeen,  and  now  eighteen  in  number. 
The  history  of  this  "  smuggled  clause,"  which  was  framed  by  the 
ministers,  with  the  law  proceedings  which  followed  thereon  between 
them  and  the  magistracy,  and  which,  in  1813,  ended  in  the  ministers 
being  declared  to  be  the  absolute  proprietors  of  the  tax,  is  too  long 
for  insertion  in  a  note,  but  will  be  found  minutely  detailed  in  Mr 
M^Larxn's  History  of  the  Resistance  to  the  Annuity  Tax. 


The  annuity  tax  is  plainly  a  religious  tax,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
civil  tax.  It  has  this  quality  in  common  with  tithes  and  tiends,  whidi 
are  nothing  but  taxes  on  land  for  the  support  of  a  particular  form  of 
Christianity.  It  is  exacted  for  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Presbyterian  Establishment  in  this  city  ;  and,  in  the  preamble 
of  the  statutes  which  enact  it,  its  enaction  is  grounded  on  the  reli- 
gious principle,  *'  that  nothing  is  more  consonant  to  equitie  and  rea- 
son, than  that  all  such  persons  that  dailie  enjoy  in  plenty  that  bless- 
ing of  the  word  of  Gbd,  and  lieares  the  same  preached,  and  does 
participat  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  should  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministrie  in  these  places  where  they  take  the  foresaid 
benefit." 

Like  all  taxes  of  the  same  general  kind,  it  is  objectionable,  on  the 
ground  of  its  enaction  being  really  uUra  vires  of  the  civil  magistrate ; 
where  there  arc  Dissenters,  it  is  farther  objectionable,  on  the  ground 
of  its  injustice  in  requiring  men  to  pay  for  what  they  derive  no  ad- 
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vantage  from,  it  being  ^^  tnoonflonant  to  equitic  and  reason,*'  that  any 
person  who  does  not  *^  partkipat  the  benefit  of  the  cleigy "  should  be 
required  to  ^  contribute  to  their  maintenance ;"  and  where  these 
Dissenters  conscientiously  disapprove  either  of  the  existing  Establish- 
ment, or  of  all  Establishments,  it  is  stUl  fiuther  objectionable,  as,  in 
their  estimation,  it  not  only  rests  on  an  unjust  law,  but  on  a  law  ''  es- 
tablishing iniquity  by  a  decree,"  and  requiring  them  to  take  a  direct 
part  in  upholding  it. 

The  annuity  tax,  besides  the  objectionable  character  which  belongs 
to  it  in  common  with  all  religious  taxes,  has  faults  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  is  not  an  equal  tax—even  supposing  all  the  citizens  supporters  of 
the  Established  Church — ^the  rent  of  houses  being  a  very  incorrect 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  wealth  of  those  who  occupy  them — ^the  tax- 
ation of  shops,  obliging  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community  to  pay 
much  more  than  their  fair  proportion — ^to  say  nothing  of  that  gross 
insult  to  every  thing  like  fairness,  the  entire  exemption  from  the  im- 
post of  4one  of  the  wealthiest  bodies  of  the  community,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  which  profess  the  Established  creed :  and  no  unpre- 
judiced person  can  read  the  clear  and  well-supported  statements  of 
Treasurer  M'Laksn,  in  his  History  of  the  Resistance  to  the  Annuity 
Tax,  without  being  convinced  that,  from  circumstances  connected 
with  the  obtaining  the  act  under  which  at  present  the  tax  is  levied, 
since  1809  it  has  been  an  illegal  tax. 

The  considerations,  that  the  tax  is  for  a  purpose  for  which  no  civil 

« 

magistrate  can  have  a  right  to  impose  or  levy  tribute — ^that  it  is  un- 
just to  Dissenters — ^that  it  is  unequal,  and  that  it  is  illegal,  are,  I 
apprehend,  quite  sufficient  not  only  to  wanant,  but  to  require  those 
subjected  to  it  to  use  constitutional  means  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  they 
do  not  make  it  obligatory  on  them  not  to  pay  it.  If^  however,  they 
are  conscientiously  persuaded  that  all  civil  Establishments  of  religion, 
or  that  the  civil  Establishment  of  religion  existing  in  this  country,  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God,  then  I  cannot  perceive  how,  with  a 
good  conscience,  they  can  vokmkirily  pay  it.  They  cannot  safely, 
actively  support  what  they  know  to  be  sinful.  There  is — ^there  can 
be — ^no  sin  in  suffering,  in  consequence  of  declining  this  active  con- 
currence. 

Much  anxiety  has  been  discovered,  and  much  ingenuity  wasted  in 
endeavouring  to  make  out  that  the  clergy  have,  properly  speaking,  a 
property  in  the  tithes  and  teinds,  and  to  identify  the  annuity  tax  in 
this  respect  with  those  sources  of  the  income  of  the  Established 
Churches.    The  tithes  and  the  teinds  are  just  a  very  ancient  tax  on 
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landed  property,  aasigned  by  the  legislature  for  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain dass  of  functionaries.  Had  it  been  aarigned  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  aoldlers  or  of  tax-gatherers,  it  would  not  have  altered  the  nature 
of  the  impost.  With  regard  to  the  annuity  tax^  all  attempts  to  prove 
it  a  burden  on  house  property,  of  the  same  kind  as  tithe  or  teind  is 
on  landed  property,  have  completely  &iled.  It  is  just  a  tax  on  a  cer- 
tain class  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  houses  hare  no  more  to  do  with 
k  than  as  their  situation  defines  the  geographical  limits  of  the  tax, 
and  their  rent  fixes  the  amount  of  the  tax.  The  truth  on  this  subject 
has  been  not  only  so  clearly  stated,  but  so  fully  demonstrated  by  Dr 
MuRBAT,  in  his  acute  and  luminous  tract,  ^*  On  the  Incidence  qf  the 
AnnuUy  TaXj"  that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  persuade  oneself,  that  those 
who  have,  since  its  publication,  held  the  doctrine  that  that  tax  is  an 
impost  on  property,  have  ever  perused  that  admirable  lesson  in  the 
science  of  Political  Economy.** 

*  The  following  statements  aie  quite  unanswerable  : — **  This  impost  can- 
not fall  on  landlords  ;  that  is,  rents  are  not  so  much  lower  on  aocoont  of  this 
burden,  nor  would  they  be  so  much  higher  if  it  were  abolished.  The  value 
of  houses,  where  there  ia  no  monopoly  or  exclusion — ^and  consequently  their 
rent — are  determined,  like  the  worth  of  every  other  commodity,  by  the  price 
of  their  production,  or  building,  including  the  feu  or  ground-rent.  They  must 
make  this  return  ;  they  niust  yield  the  average  rate  of  profit,  else  they  would 
not  be  produced.  But  they  cannot,  building  being  firee,  and  there  being  a 
free  market  for  house-property,  yield  more.  If  they  yielded  more,  house- 
building would  be  the  best  of  employments,  and  capital  would  consequently 
be  attracted  to  it,  till  competition  lowered  profits  to  the  average  rate.  Now, 
the  annuity  tax  does  not  enter  into  the  price  of  production.  It  is,  in  fact, 
extrinsic  of  production.  It  is  not  leviable  when  a  house  is  uninhabited, 
and  is  payable  only  when  a  house  is  occupied.  If  the  tenant  does  not,  or 
cannot  pay,  or,  by  absconding,  eludes  payment,  it  is  never  laid  on  the  land- 
lord nor  on  the  property,  no  more  than  the  assessed  or  other  taxes  are. 
Neither  the  landlord,  in  truth,  nor  any  other  individual,  has  any  connexion 
with  the  impost  in  question  :  the  tenant  only  is  responsible  for  it.  To  say, 
then,  as  is  said  even  by  persons  who  should  know  better,  that  this  tax  is  ul- 
timately borne  by  landlords,  though  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  tenants, 
is  to  violate  the  most  obvious  principle.  There  is  no  peculiarity  about  this 
tax.  It  partakes  of  the  very  same  elements  as,  for  example,  the  police  and 
assessed  taxes.  The  incidence  of  all  these  burdens  are  the  same ;  they  are 
paid  directly  and  ultimately  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  individuals  on  whom 
they  are  levied.  *•«**# 

"  As  the  annuity  impost  does  not  enter  into  the  price  of  production  ;,  as 
it  is  leviable  only  from  tenants,  and  landlords  are  not  responsible  for  it ;  as,  if 
transferred  from  tenants  to  landlords,  it  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
building  being  free,  materially  affect  rents,  and  could  not,  owing  to  peculiar 
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This  is  a  qnestion,  however,  which  does  not  go  deep  into,  or  rather 
does  not  at  all  afiect  the  far  more  important  qneation  we  have  hefore 
U8-— the  safety,  in  a  conscientious  point  of  view,  of  a  principled  Dis- 
senter, voluntarily  paying  a  tax  for  the  support  of  an  Established 
church.  It  matters  not  to  me  that  there  is  the  most  abundant  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  has  long  been  tho 
law  of  the  land.  ^^  That  which  is  in  itself  morally  wrong  in  the  sight 
of  God,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  Episcopalian  churchman,  **  can  never 
become  morally  right  by  the  merefiai  of  an  act  of  Parliament."*  If 
the  law  of  the  land  requires  me  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  law  of  Ood,  I  have  no  alternative,  but  to  decline  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  of  the  land  has  power  to 
enforce  its  own  exactions.     It  may  take,  but  I  must  not  give. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said, — ^but  what  would  become  of  the  Esta- 
blished clergy,  if  the  principles  upheld  in  the  foregoing  exposition 
were  generally  acted  on  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  different, 
according  as  you  reply  to  it  on  the  voluntary  or  on  the  compulsory 
principle.  On  the  yoluntary  principle  all  is  plain  and  easy.  ^  No- 
thing," as  the  preamble  to  the  Annuity  Act  says,  ^  is  more  consonant 
to  equitie  and  reason,  than  that  the  persons  that  dailie  enjoy  in  plen- 
tie  that  blessing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  heares  the  same  preached, 
and  does  particlpat  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  should  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministrie,  in  those  places  where  they  take  the 
foresaid  benefit"  The  adherenta  of  the  Establbhed  Church  in  this 
city  form  a  great  majority  of  the  wealthier  classes ;  and  Dissenters 
ai'e  somewhat  astonished  that  they  should  permit  those  ministers, 
many  of  whom  so  well  deser%'e  their  esteem,  and  for  whom  they 
loudly  proclaim  their  afiectionate  regard,  to  suffer  the  slightest  in- 
eonvenienoe  from  the  difficulty  of  collecting  their  legal  income,  in 
eoueequence  of  the  peculiar  odiousness  of  the  impost  from  which  it  is 
chiefly  derived. 

If  the  question  is  to  be  answered  on  the  compulsory  principle,  then 
the  reply  is — It  is  a  question  of  expedience,  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  persist  in  usii^  the  power  which  the  law,  as  at  present  understood, 
gives,  to  raise  the  income  of  the  cleigy,  by  an  impost  which  is  all  but 
universally  condemned,  or  to  take  means  to  have  this  matter  put  on 


eiroumstonces,  affect  tliem  at  all  in  this  city,  it  hence  follows,  tliat  this  impost 
oonstittttes  a  burden  solely  on  tenants,  and  is  entirely  borne  by  them." — The 
Incidence  i^  the  Annuity  Tax,  lyy  Thomas  Murray ,  LL.  D,     Edin.  1 834 . 
*  Aeaitcr«>The  Chureh  in  Danger. 
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a  footing  which,  though  of  course  not  sallBfiictory  to  DissenteTB,  would 
yet  not  directly  interfere  with  their  conscientious  convictions,  and  be 
free  from  those  peculiarities  which  have  made  the  annuity  tax  very 
generally  considered,  even  by  Churchmen,  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
It  must  strike  every  reflecting  mind,  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  Esta- 
blished Church  at  all,  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  paying  its  cler- 
gy is  directly  from  the  public  purae ;  and  that  tithes  and  teinds  al- 
most necessarily  occasion  frequent  disagreement  between  the  minister 
and  his  parishioners.  But  if  human  ingenuity  had  been  tasked  to 
produce  the  plan  which  would  throw  most  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
clergy  of  a  city  answering  the  great  spiritual  ends  of  their  functions, 
nothing  more  perfect  in  its  kind  could  have  been  the  result  than  our 
annuity  tax. 

With  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  the  city  clergy,  as  Chris- 
tian ministers,  I  have  often  wondered  that  an  enlightened  regard  to 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  religion,  had  not  long 
ago  induced  them  to  gfi,  along  with  the  citizens,  to  Parliament,  and 
insist  that  while  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  a  respectable  mainte- 
nance as  any  other  class  of  mimsters  in  the  church,  they  could  not 
consent  to  continue  to  be  supported  in  a  manner  so  hateful  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  of  course  so  hostile  to  the  success  of 
their  ministerial  labours ;  and  if  possible,  I  have  wondered  still  more, 
that  when  an  arrangement  was  proposed  by  our  municipal  rulers, 
which  would  have  got  rid  of  many  of  the  evils  connected  with  the 
present  system,  the  proposal,  instead  of  being  hailed  by  the  cleigy, 
as  a  boon,  was  resented  by  them,  as  an  insult. 

The  concluding  words  of  Dr  Murray's  Tract,  already  referred  to, 
published  three  years  and  a  half  ago,  seem  almost  prophetic.  Part  of 
the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  little  more 
wisdom  manifested  in  certain  quarters,  the  rest  may  be  accomplished 
sooner  than  they  think.  ^^  Assuredly  if  the  annuity  tax,  in  any  shape 
or  under  any  circumstances,  be  continued,  it  will  not  fail  to  aggra- 
vate the  present  excitement,  to  withdraw  more  and  more  both  the 
affections  and  respect  of  the  people  from  our  most  respectable  clergy, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  endanger  the  very  existence  of  our  national 
church."  When  the  Establishment  falls,  it  will  be  pulled  down  by 
the  hands  of  its  supporters ;  and  the  result,  however  unlooked  for  by 
themselves,  will  surprise  no  other  body.  They  arc  pulling  very  hard 
just  now. 

This  was  true  when  this  note  was  written  ten  months  ago.  It  is  to  a 
much  greater  extent  true  now.   The  late  doings  of  the  General  Assem- 
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bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  its  Commiauon,  are  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  very  yitals  of  the  Establishment  While  our  northern 
presbyters  are  as  busy  as  any  Voluntary's  heart  could  wish  in  demo- 
lishing '^  the  kirk" — ^the  Bishop  of  Exeter  seems  equally  bent  on 
*'  dinging  doun  the  cathedral,"  as  our  gifted  countryman  Tennant, 
(in  whom  philological  erudition  and  poetical  genius  meet  in  uncom- 
mon but  not  unseemly  union)  has  it.  Sound-minded,  far-sighted 
churchmen,  like  Dr  George  Cook,  may  cry  ^^  Quid  miserum  laoeras  ? 
parce  pias  scelerare  manus."  We  cannot  but  wish  them  success.-— 
The  lessons  they  have  given  do  not  seem  to  have  been  lost  on  our 
secular  rulers — and  we  cannot  regret  this,  for  we  have  a  confident 
hope,  that  the  day  of  the  Establishments'  funeral  will  be  the  day  of 
the  Churches'  resurrection. 


NOTE  XXXIII.  ^ 

REMARKS    ON    THE  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD's   ACT    RESPECTING  CHURCH 

PAYMENTS,  1752. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  taught  and  acted  on  in  reference  to  the 
payment  of  tribute,  has  been  represented  as  something  like  an  incon- 
sistency in  a  person  connected  with  the  United  Secession  Church ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  I  suppose,  repeated  reference  has  been  made  to 
an  act  concerning  church  payments  in  England  and  Ireland,  passed 
by  the  Associate  (Antibuigher)  Synod  at  Edinburgh,  March  4, 1752, 
-~of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

^'  The  Synod  resumed  farther  consideration  of  the  afiiEurs  relating 
to  various  payments  required  by  the  order  of  civil  society  in  England 
and  Ireland ;  particularly  from  some  people  there  who  are  under  the 
inspection  of  this  Synod ;  which  payments  are  applied  for  supporting 
the  Episcopal  Churches  there,  in  their  present  state  of  corruption  and 
superstition.  After  some  time  spent  in  reasoning  and  deliberation  on 
the  subject,  with  prayer  for  light  and  direction  in  the  case ;  the  Synod 
agreed  in  declaring,  That  though  the  afore-mentioned  payments  are 
applied  to  the  support  of  manifold  corruptions  and  saperstitions  in 
those  Episcopal  Churches,  which  we  are  essaying  to  testify  against, 
^d  which  all  ranks  of  persons  in  these  lands  ought  to  be  humbled 
for  before  the  Lord,  as  being  deep  causes  of  his  wrath  against  and 
controversy  with  them ;   yet  the  Synod  did   not  find  a  relevant 
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gfround  for  scruple  of  conscience,  about  submitting  to  civil  authority 
in  the  foresaid  payments,  as  if  this  could  imply  any  homologation  of 
the  foresaid  corruptions  and  superstitions,  or  of  what  application  is 
made  of  those  payments  unto  the  support  thereof,  while  the  payers 
are  openly  engaged  In  a  public  testimony  against  the  same,  and  are 
not  suppressed  in  the  maintenance  of  that  testimony,  but  are  protect- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  the  said 
payments  are  made  only  in  a  compliance  with  the  common  order  of 
society.** — Oib'sDuplayy  vol.  II.  p.  126. 

To  this  act  Mr  Qib  appends  the  following  note : — ^  As  hath  been 
observed  elsewhere,  persons  may  reckon  themselves  safe  in  point  of 
conscience  to  comply  with  all  simple  payments  (that  is,  payments 
without  any  concomitant  declaration  of  consent  to  the  uses  made 
thereof)  according  to  the  civil  order  of  society,  whether  statute  or 
common-law,  in  any  country  where  they  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
government  (no  way  like  the  case  of  our  late  sufferers  who  were 
thrown  out  from  the  protection  of  government,  and  yet  were  required 
to  pay  a  cess  for  the  express  purpose  of  hiring  soldiers  to  kill  them), 
without  reckoning  themselves  any  way  answerable  for  the  govern- 
ment's application  thereof,  while  they  are  otherwise  studying  honesty 
with  respect  to  public  corruptions. 

^^  What  of  a  person  s  substance  is  required  by  common  or  statute 
law,  or  by  the  common  order  of  civU  society,  cannot  be  reckoned  his 
own, — ^more  than  the  rent  which  is  in  a  tenant's  hand  can  be  reck- 
oned his  own ;  and,  consequently,  the  payment  of  it  can  no  more  in- 
fer an  approbation  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  paid,  than  a  tenant's  payment  of  his  rent  can  infer  an  approba- 
tion of  the  debauched  uses,  perhaps,  his  master  makes  of  it. 

'^  Hard  exactions  were  made  on  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  what  of 
their  e£Eects  or  workmanship  they  were  obliged  to  give  up,  was,  no 
doubt,  partly  applied  to  the  worst  of  uses ;  but  this  was  considered  as 
their  affliction,  and  non-submission  to  such  exactions  was  never 
charged  on  them  as  their  sin.  The  Israelites  likewise  paid  heavy 
taxes  under  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  which,  no  doubt,  was  partly 
Implied  to  the  worst  uses  of  heathen  idolatry :  and  they  complained 
of  this  as  a  heavy  trial  (Neh.  ix.  96,  S7),  but  they  never  confessed  it 
as  their  transgression." 


It  may  be  right  to  state,  that,  while  I  regard  with  great  respect  the 
worthy  men  who,  -met  in  council,  gave  the  above  utterance  of  their 
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judgmenta — I  hold  along  with  them,  that  ^^  all  Councils  and  Synods 
ttJice  the  Apostles*  times,  whether  general  or  particular,  may  err,  and 
many  have  erred,*  " — ^that  acts  of  Synod  were  never,  in  the  Seoeasion, 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  symbolical  books,  far  leas  with  the  Bible— 
and  that  at  the  union  of  the  two  great  bodies  into  which  the  Seoea* 
sion  had  been  divided,  an  approval  of  the  acts  of  either  of  the  two 
Synods,  formed  no  term  of  the  consociation.  With  the  document  I 
therefore  have  nothing  to  do,  but  so  far  as  it  may  contain  in  it  a  state- 
ment or  proof  which  may  invalidate  tlie  principle  I  hold  and  act  on. 
In  this  aspect,  let  us  look  at  it  for  a  little. 

With  regard  to  the  act  itself,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  only  on  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  payment  of  the  reKgious  taxes  referred  to  did  not  ho- 
mologate the  corruptions  and  superstitions  of  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland,  the  Synod  declare  the  payment  safe ;  and  it  is  equally 
plain  that,  but  for  their  being  openly  engaged  in  a  public  testimony 
against  these  corruptions  and  superstitions,  they  would  have  con- 
sidered said  payment  as  homologation,  and  on  that  ground  would 
have  condemned  it :  aud  it  seems  still  farther  evident,  that  had  any 
of  the  people  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod  declared  that  they 
could  not  help  considering  it  as  homologation,  the  Synod  would  have, 
w^lth  the  Apostle,  said,  '^  It  is  evil  to  him  who"  payeth  ^  with  offence. 
He  that  doubteth  is  condemned  if  he"  pay — ^^  because  he"  payeth  ^^  not 
of  faith :  for  wliatsoever  is  not  of  fiuth  is  sin."  t 

The  notes  appended  to  the  act  are  not  by  the  Synod,  but  by  the 
able  and  acute  editor  of  their  proceedings,  the  Rev.  Adam  Gib.  The 
first  paragraph  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  In  it  we 
are  merely  taught,  what  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  fact  that  a  govern- 
ment does  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  public  revenue,  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes  by  which  that  revenue  is 
raised.  The  case  supposed  in  the  second  paragn^ih  is  not  parallel  to 
that  of  a  person  required  to  pay  a  religious  tax  for  a  purpose  which 
he  conadentiously  disapproves.  The  parallel  case  is  this :  The  land- 
lord not  <mly  wastes  his  rent,  which  I  pay  him,  in  vicious  indul- 
gence^ but  he  exacts  from  me  what  he  never  liad  a  right  to,  and  r&- 
quires  me  to  pay  it  not  to  himself,  but  directly  to  some  minister  of 
his  vile  pleasures,  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  his  services. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  really  conscientious  refuser  to  pay  a  religious 
tax,  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right  to  levy  a  religious  tax ;  and 
when  he  does  levy  it,  he  requires  him  to  pay  it  directly  to  the  sup- 
port of  what  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  Qod.    I 

*  Westmin.  Conf.  of  Faith,  c.  xxxi.  §  4.  f  Rom.  xiv,  20-23. 
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really  think  the  tenant  could  not  be  justly  blamed  if  he  said — I  will 
not  only  pay  you  the  rent  I  owe  you,  but,  rather  than  quarrel  with 
you,  I  will  pay  also  what  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  daim  on  roe 
for,  if  you  require  it,  just  as  additional  rent;  but  I  never  will  be- 
come the  pander  of  your  vices— the  partner  of  your  crimes.  In  like 
manner,  1  can  see  nothing  blameworthy  in  saying  I  will  not  refuse  to 
pay  whatever  the  government  may  demand  of  me  for  the  general 
purposes  of  civil  rule,  even  though  the  demand  should  appear  to  me 
unreasonable ;  but  if  they  ask  of  me  money  for  a  purpose  which  1 
believe  to  be  wrong,  they  may  take  it  from  me,  but  they  shall  not 
get  it  from  me.  The  cases  referred  to  in  the  third  paragraph  are  ob- 
viously not  at  all  to  the  point.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
in  Egypt  or  in  Babylon,  or  under  the  Persian  kings,  a  specific  tax  for 
the  support  of  idolatry  was  levied  of  the  Israelites.  I  am  persuaded 
that  i^  under  the  Syro-Macedonian  dynasty,  any  such  impost  had 
been  exacted^  the  spirit  of  the  Maccabees  would  have  prevented  its 
payment. 


NOTE  XXXIV. 

EXPOSITION  AND  DEFENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  FRIENDS 

RESPECTING  CHURCH  TAXES. 

J.  J.  GURNEY. 

'^  It  is  certain  that,  whenever  these  demands  (tithes  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical imposts)  are  made  on  the  true  and  consiBtent  Friend,  he 
wiU  not  fiiil  to  refuse  the  payment  of  them ;  not  because  such  refu- 
sal is  generally  insisted  on  in  the  Society,  but  because  the  religious 
sentiments  which  he  has  embraced,  and  which  have  been  explained 
in  these  essays,  inevitably  lead  him,  if  he  be  fiiithful,  into  that  result. 
He  feels  that  it  is  a  duty,  laid  upon  him  by  his  Divine  Master,  uni- 
formly to  maintain  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry ;  nor  will  he  venture,  by  any  action  of  his  oton,  to  lay  waste  his 
principle,  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  truth,  with  respect  to  so  import- 
ant a  subject.  Such  an  action,  the  voluntary  payment  of  tithes  must 
unquestionably  be  considered. 

^^  This  conclusion  is  by  no  means  affected  by  the  consideration 
that  the  payment  of  tithes  is  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  clergy  have  a 
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legal  claim  to  such  a  remuneration.    Faithful  as  Friends  deem  to  be 
to  the  legal  authorities  of  the  state  under  which  they  lire,  it  is  plain 
that,  as  Christians,  they  cannot  render  to  the  law  an  active  obedience 
in  any  particular  which  Interferes  with  their  religious  duty;  that  is 
to  say,  with  their  duty  to  an  infinitely  superior  power.    They  cannot 
obey  man  rather  than  God.     The  only  obedience  to  the  law,  which 
can  be  allowable  under  such  circumstances,  is  that  which  the  most 
scrupulous  Quaker  will  not  be  found  to  withhold — I  mean,  a  poMsive 
obedience.     It  is  no  part  of  the  practice,  and  it  would  be  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Society,  to  resist  the  *•  powers 
that  be.'    In  those  matters,  in  which  they  find  an  active  compliance 
with  the  law,  precluded  by  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Friends  are,  I 
trust,  prepared  to  suffer,  and  quietly  to  allow  the  law  to  find  its  own 
course.    While  they  abstain  firom  taking  any  part  themselves,  in 
those  things  which  they  deem  to  be  wrong,  they  are  ready  to  stand 
still,  and  abide  by  the  consequences.    On  these  grouAda,  therefore, 
although  they  refuse  to  pay  tithes,  they  oppose  no  resistance  to  those 
legal  distraints  by  which  tithes  are  taken  from  them.    It  is  surpris- 
ing that  any  persons  of  reflection  should  form  an  opinion  (not  un- 
frequently  expressed),  that  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between 
these  practices,  and  should  assert  that  the  suffering  of  the  distraint, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  is  tantamount  to  the  voluntaiy 
payment.     The  two  courses  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  respective  re- 
sults of  two  opposite  principles.     The  Friend,  who  voluntarily  pays 
tithes,  puts  forth  his  hand  to  that  whicli  he  professes  to  regard  as  an 
nndean  thing,  and  actively  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem which  is  in  direct  contrariety  to  his  own  religious  views.    The 
Friend,  who  refuses  to  pay  tithes,  but  who  (without  involviqg  him- 
self in  any  secret  compromise)  quietly  suffers  a  legal  distraint  for 
them,  is  clear  of  any  action  which  contradicts  his  own  principles.  He 
only  follows  up  another  branch  of  those  principles,  in  not  opposing 
force  to  force,  and  in  rendering  a  passive  obedience  to  the  law. 

'Mt  is  sometimes  remarked  that,  in  refusing  to  pay  tithes.  Friends 
withhold  the  property  of  their  neighbour;  and  thus,  in  their  endea- 
vour not  to  counteract  their  own  views  on  the  subject  of  a  free  mi- 
nistry of  the  gospel,  involve  themselves  in  a  breach  of  common  in- 
tegrity. Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  such  a  chai^  is  wholly  fidla- 
cious.  Although,  in  the  first  place,  the  conscientious  Friend  cannot 
take  any  active  part  in  the  satisfaction  of  Ecclesiastical  demands,  he 
opposes  no  obstruction  to  those  legal  operations  by  which  that  satis- 
faction is,  without  difficulty,  obtained.    And,  secondly,  we  deem  the 
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notion,  that  any  part  of  the  produce  of  our  lands  is  the  property  of 
the  priest,  to  be  destitute  of  any  sound  foundation.  If  it  is  his  pro- 
perty, his  title  to  it  must  be  clear  and  unexceptionable.  On  what, 
then,  rests  the  title-  of  the  priest  to  this  supposed  property  ?  On  the 
assumption  of  a  divine  right  to  the  tithes  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
and  on  the  recognition  of  that  divine  right  by  the  British  legislature. — 
See  Statutes  at  large^  29  Hen,  VIII.  ch.  20.  Since  almost  all  Protest- 
ants allow  that  no  such  right  exists,  and  since,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
an  persuaded  that  the  assumption  of  it  is  directly  opposed  to  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
priest  has  any  valid  title  whatsoever  to  a  property  in  any  part  of  the 
produce  of  our  lands.  His  claim,  however  groundless  in  itself,  is  in- 
deed sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  state ;  and  the  individual  who  buys 
land,  pays  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done  for  his  purchase,  because  it  is  known,  by  both  parties,  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  that  which  is  annually  grown  upon  it  can  be 
legally  claimed,  and  will  be  actually  taken  by  the.  Ecclesiastical  in- 
cumbent Nevertheless,  every  particle  of  the  land  which  a  man 
purcliases,  or  inherits  in  fee,  is  his  own  property ;  so  that  he  can,  at 
all  times,  use  it  as  he  pleases — crop  it  profitably — crop  it  unprofit- 
ably— or  allow  it  to  run  to  absolute  waste  and  ruin.  And  as  every 
particle  of  the  land  is  his  own  property,  so  also  iseveiy  particle  of  its 
produce ;  unless,  indeed,  he  let  the  land  to  another  person,  when  the 
produce  of  it  becomes,  on  certain  conditions,  the  property  of  his  te- 
nant." *«**•* 

^'  I  have  already  found  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  legdUty  of  Ec- 
clesiastical claims  is  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why  Friends  should 
take  any  active  part  in  satisfying  them.  I  may  now  advance  a  step 
fiuther,  and  remark,  that  the  establishment  of  such  claims  by  the 
law  of  the  civil  state,  is,  in  itself,  one  reason  among  others,  which 
renders  a  refusal  to  comply  with  them  binding  on  their  consciences. 
For,  by  refusing  to  pay  tithes  and  other  Ecclesiastical  demands  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  law  of  the  land,  they  express  their  dissent 
from  that  compulsory  support  of  the  hierarchy  which  originated  dur- 
ing the  darkest  ages  of  Papal  superstition ;  and,  generally^  from  the 
interference  of  merely  human  and  civil  authority  with  the  afiairs  of 
religion. 

'^  No  one,  who  takes  a  calm  and  just  view  of  the  condition  of  man- 
kind will  deny  the  usefulness  and  importance,  within  their  own 
sphere,  of  established  forms  of  government,  and  of  those  various  re- 
strictions and  regulations  by  which  the  order  and  comfort  of  civil  so- 

Bb 
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oiety  are  promoted  and  maintained ;  and  the  reader  is  probably  well 
aware  that  the  Frienda^  as  well  as  other  Christiansi  consider  it  to  be 
their  bounden  duty,  in  civU  matters^  to  obey  '  the  powers  that  be,' 
and  to  be  fidthfal  in  rendering  ^  nnto  Cesar  the  things  which  are 
CsiarV — ^Matt.  xxiL  21.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  affiiirs 
of  religion  appertain  not  to  any  civil  polity,  but  to  the  kingdom  of 
heareii :  or,  aa  it  is  otherwise  described,  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  of 
Christ.  Althongh,  if  we  are  true  Christians^  we  cannot  fiul  to  render 
to  our  earthly  rulers  the  homage  and  service  which  are  their  due ; 
yet,  in  those  things  which  appertain  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  we 
profess  to  call  no  man  master,  but  to  live  under  the  undivided  reign 
of  Christ  himself.  The  law  which  Christians  are  bound,  in  such 
matters,  to  obey,  is  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  engaven 
on  their  hearts ;  and  we  believe  that  their  Celestial  Monarch  exer- 
cises his  dominioii  over  them  principally  by  an  unseen  and  spiritual 
agency?  with  which  no  mortal,  nor  set  of  mortals,  can  ever  possess 
aathcMity  to  interfere.  Now,  this  kii^dom  or  reign  of  Christ  is  not 
of  this  world.  The  head  of  it  is  Almighty ;  and,  in  the  proeecutasn 
of  his  glorious  designs  for  the  extenston,  edification,  and  final  perfee- 
tion  of  his  church,  we  are  persuaded  that  he  neither  requires  the 
protection,  nor  sanctions  the  interfisrence,  of  the  laws  and  govezn* 
mentsofmen. 

*^  In  thus  statiqg  a  very  important  generai  sentiment,  there  are  two 
or  three  points  which  I  think  ii  desirable  to  guard.  In  the  fixat 
place,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  sentiment 
intended  to  be  oj^fKMed  to  those  internal  regulations  which  are  adopted, 
i»r  the  maint4mance  of  its  own  ordw,  by  every  religious  society :  for 
I  conceive  that,  if  such  regulations  are  properiy  formed,  and  the  offi- 
oers  on  whom  it  devcdveB  to  execute  them  are  rightly  appointed,  the 
discipline  tiius  established  in  the  church,  is  so  for  from  interfering 
with  the  government  of  Christ,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  (ao- 
eording  to  various  declarations  of  Scripture)  as  one  of  the  meaois 
throu^  which  that  government  is  conducted.  And,  in  the  sec<md 
place,  it  cannot  be  deemed,  on  religions  grounds,  objectionable,  when 
the  civil  authorities  come  forward,  either  by  the  exertion  of  preroga- 
tive, or  by  the  enactment  of  law,  to  prevent  those  various  breechciB 
of  OhriitUm  morality  (including  drunkenness,  gaming.  Sabbath-break- 
ing, &c.},  which  plainly  interfere  with  the  true  welfore  of  the  body 
politic. 

«'  The  history  of  the  last  ei^teen  centuries  does  indeed  afford,  in 
various  ways,  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  cause  of  true 
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Ghriatianity  has  yeiy  materially  suffered  in  the  world,  ia  ooosequenee 
of  the  forced  and  arbitrary  connexion  between  two  systems,  founded 
on  such  different  principles,  regulated  by  such  different  laws,  and  di- 
rected to  such  differont  objects,  as  those  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 
While  it  does  not  appear  that  the  State  has  derived  any  real  advan- 
tage from  its  supposed  union  with  the  church,  it  is,  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  consequence  of  such  an  union  (invented  and  con- 
trived as  it  has  been  by  the  wisdom  of  man),  that  the  Churth  has  as- 
sumed, in  almost  all  Christian  countries,  so  secular  a  character,  that 
Christianity  has  become  so  lamentably  mixed  up  with  the  spirit, 
maxims,  motives,  and  politics  of  a  vain  and  evil  world.  Had  the 
union  in  question  never  been  attempted,  pure  religion  might,  pro- 
bably, have  found  a  fireer  course, — ^the  practical  effects  of  Christianity 
might  have  been  more  unmixed  and  more  extensive,  and  it  might  have 
spread  its  influence  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner  than  is  now  the 
case— «ven  over  the  laws  and  politics  of  kings  and  nations. 

^  It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (a.  d.  325),  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  first  established  by  law,  forced  into  con- 
nexion with  the  body  politic,  and  handled  as  a  matter  appertaining 
to  the  State.  Now,  though  we  ought  not  to  attribute  to  a  single 
cause  an  effect  which  may  have  had  its  origin  in  many,  we  cannot 
but  be  confirmed  in  our  view  of  the  present  subject,  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  before  its  union  with  the  State,  our  holy  religion  flourished 
with  comparative  inconruptness ;  and  thait  afterwards,  it  gradually  de- 
clined in  its  purity  and  its  power,  until  all  was  nearly  lost  in  dark- 
ness, superstition,  and  spiritual  tyranny. 

*'  Independently,  however,  of  these  considerations,  which  relate  to 
the  interference  of  civil  authority  with  the  affiurs  of  religion  in  ge- 
neral, there  appears  to  be  a  distinct  moral  objection  to  the  legal  es- 
tablishment, in  any  countiy,  qf  a  particular  form  qf  Christianity^ 
to  the  disparagement  of  other  modifications  of  the  same  essential  re- 
ligion. However  the  provisions  of  such  a  legal  establishment  may 
have  been  rendered  liberal,  and  softened  down  (as  has  been  so  evi- 
dently the  case  in  Great  Britain)  by  the  powerful  operation,  on  the 
legislature,  of  public  opinion,  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther there  must  not  always  exist  in  these  provisions  a  radical  opposi- 
tion to  a  free,  unbiassed,  and  inexclusive  religious  liberty.  I  would 
therefore  suggest,  that  we  cannot  conscientiously  contribute,  m  an 
active  manner,  by  the  voluntary  payment  of  tithes,  or  church-rates, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  not  only  because  we 
object  to  the  system  on  which  it  is  in  various  respects  conducted,  but 
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also  because  it  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  law,  that 
any  human  government  should  compel  us,  either  to  adopt  for  our- 
selves, or  to  uphold  for  others,  a  mode  qfreligums  worship  at  variance 
with  our  own  principles. 

"  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that,  although  several  observations  offered 
in  the  present  chapter  relate  principally  to  Hthesy  most  of  them  arc, 
on  general  grounds,  equally  applicable  to  other  ecclesiastical  taxes, — 
such  as  those  denominated  church-rates.  Tithes  and  church-rates^ 
though  differently  applied  in  detail,  are  intended  for  the  support  of 
one  and  the  same  system ;  and  the  Friend  who  refuses  to  pay  church- 
rates,  as  well  as  he  who  refuses  to  pay  tithes,  therdty  ejcpresses  his  dis- 
sent from  that  system." — ObserwUions  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  qf 
the  Society  of  Friends^  by  Joseph  John  Ourney^  pp.  180-183,  pp. 
187-190.  Lond.  1826. 

JONATHAN  DYMOND. 

'*  What  is  he  who  conscientiously  disapproves  of  a  state  religion 
to  do  1  Is  he,  notwithstanding  his  judgment,  to  aid  in  supporting 
that  religion,  because  the  law  requires  it.  No :  for  then  as  it  respects 
him,  the  obligation  of  the  law  is  taken  away.  He  is  not  to  do  what 
he  believes  Christianity  forbids,  because  the  state  commands  it.  If 
public  practice  be  a  criterion  of  the  public  judgment,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  number  of  those  who  do  thus  believe  respecting  our 
state  religion  is  very  small ;  for  very  few  decline  actively  to  support 
it.  Yet  when  it  is  considered  how  numerous  the  dissenters  from  the 
Establishment  are,  and  how  emphatically  some  of  them  disapprove 
the  forms  or  doctrines  of  that  Establishment,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  number  who  decline  thus  to  support  it,  would,  in  consist- 
ency, be  great.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  &ct  as  it  is  ?  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  the  objections  of  these  persons  to  the  Establishment 
are  such  as  do  not  make  it  a  case  of  conscience,  whether  they  shall 
support  it  or  not  ?  Or  are  we  to  conclude  that  they  sacrifice  their 
conscience  to  the  terrors  of  a  distraint  ?  If  no  case  of  conscience  is 
involved,  the  dissenter,  though  he  may  think  the  state  religion  inex- 
pedient, can  hardly  think  it  wrong.  And  if  he  do  not  think  it  wrong, 
why  should  he  be  so  zealous  in  opposing  it,  or  why  should  he  expect 
the  church  to  make  concessions  in  his  favour  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  sacrifice  his  conscience  to  his  fears,  it  is  obvious  that  before  he  re- 
prehends the  establishment,  he  should  rectify  himself.  He  should 
leave  the  mote  till  he  has  taken  out  the  beam. 

"  Perhaps  there  are  some  who,  seriously  disapproving  of  the  state 
religion,  suspect  that  in  Christian  integrity  they  ought  not  to  pay  to 
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its  support, — and  yet  are  not  so  fiilly  convinced  of  this,  or  do  not  so 
fuliy  act  upon  the  conviction,  as  really  to  decline  to  pay.  If  they 
are  convinced,  let  them  remember  their  responsibility,  and  not  know 
their  Master  s  will  in  vain.  If  these  are  not  faithful,  where  is  fide- 
lity to  be  found  ?  How  shall  the  Christian  churches  be  purified  from 
their  defilements,  if  those  who  see  and  deplore  these  defilements^ 
contribute  to  their  continuance  ?  Let  them  show  that  their  principles 
are  worthy  a  little  sacrifice.  Fidelity  on  their  part,  and  a  Christian 
submission  to  the  consequences,  might  open  the  eyes,  and  invigorate 
the  religious  principles  of  many  more :  and  at  length  the  objection  to 
comply  with  these  unchristian  demands,  might  be  so  widely  extended, 
that  the  legislature  would  be  induced  to  withdraw  its  k-gal  provi- 
sion; and  thus  one  main  constituent  of  an  ecclesiastical  system, 
which  has  grievously  obstructed,  and  still  grievously  obstructs,  the 
Christian  cause,  might  be  taken  away. 

*'  As  an  objection  to  this  fidelity  of  practice,  it  has  been  said  that 
since  a  man  rents  or  buys  an  estate  for  so  much  less,  becauBe  it  is 
subject  to  tithes,  it  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  afterwards  to  refuse  to  pay 
them.  The  answer  is  this, — That  no  dishonesty  can  be  committed, 
while  the  law  exacts  payment  by  distraint ;  and  if  the  law  were  al- 
tered, there  is  no  place  for  dishonesty.  Besides,  the  desire  of  saving 
money,  does  not  enter  into  the  refuser  s  motives.  He  does  not  de- 
cline from  motives  of  interest,  but  from  motives  of  duty." — Dymonds 
E99ay9  on  the  Principles  qf  Morality^  and  on  the  Private  and  Political 
ObHgatione  of  Mankind,  vol.  ii.  Essay  iii.  Chap,  xvi     Lond.  1830. 

RULES  OP  DISCIPLINE. 

The  following  extracts  from  '^  The  Rake  of  Diecipline  qf  the  Reli- 
gioue  Society  of  Friends^  a  work  of  public  authority  in  that  denomi- 
nation, will  still  farther  explain  the  grounds  on  which  that  respect > 
able  body  refuse  to  pay  church  taxes.  ^  Our  testimony  against 
tithes  and  forced  maintenance  in  this  gospel  day,  being  received  from 
Chribt  oar  Head  and  High  Priest,  is  not  of  our  own  making,  or  im- 
posing, nor  from  the  tradition  of  men." — **  If  all  friends  had  been 
faithful  in  their  testimony  against  tithes,  the  time  of  our  deliverance 
from  that  oppression  under  which  this  nation  yet  groans,  would  have 
been  nearer  at  hand." — ^'  As  we  have  boon  convinced  of  the  incon- 
sbtency  of  tithes  with  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  it  is  our 
necessary  duty  to  act  agreeably  to  such  convictions ;  and  if  sufferings 
for  our  testimony  shall  be  the  consequences  of  our  obedience  thereto, 
it  will  become  us,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  cheer- 
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folly  to  submit,  and  to  take  joyfally  the  spoiling  of  our  goods ;  that 
so  we  may  preserye  a  oonscienoe  yoid  of  ofibnce  toward  God,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  our  Christian  meekness  and  innocent  deportment, 
give  reasonable  evidence  of  our  sincerity  to  men." — ^*'  We  tenderly 
exhort  that  this  branch  of  our  Christian  testimony  be  not  laid  waste 
by  connivance  or  private  agreement  with  priests  or  impropriators, 
but  that  all  abide  patient  under  that  testimony  which  the  Lord*  hath 
called  us  to  bear,  not  doubting  but  that  the  gradual  progress  of  real 
Christianity  will  at  length  operate  to  the  removal  of  a  yoke  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free." — 
*^  The  forced  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  religion  is  in  our  view 
a  violation  of  those  great  privileges  which  God  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  when  he  sent  his  Son  to  re- 
deem the  world,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  and 
guide  mankind  into  all  truth."  '*  The  vesting  of  power  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  in  the  King,  assisted  by  his  Council,  whereby  articles  of  be- 
lief htfte  been  finamed  for  the  adoption  of  his  subjects,  and  under 
which  the  support  of  the  teachers  of  these  articles  is  enforced,  is,  in 
our  judgment,  a  procedure  at  variance  with  the  whole  scope  and  de- 
sign of  the  Gospel,  and  as  it  violates  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  so 
St  interferes  with  the  responsibility  by  which  man  is  bound  to  his  Crea- 
tor."— ^  It  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  in  proportion  as  the  heavenly 
precepts,  and  the  blessed  example  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  given  of 
the  Father  to  be  Lord  of  all,  spread  and  prevail,  and  efiectually  rule 
in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  in  proportion  as  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  gain  the  ascendancy,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  to  up- 
hold any  church  establishments  by  compulsory  laws,  which  oppress 
the  consciences  of  sincere  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  at  variance 
with  his  holy  law,  and  is  calculated  to  retard  the  universal  spread  of 
his  reign."— ITttlM  qf  Dise^ne  qf  Me  Saigiotu  Society  of  FriendSy 
v>Uh  Advicei^  being  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  and  JBpiitlee  of  their 
Yearly  Meeting  ^dd  in  London^  finm  ite  first  institution^  pp.  254-261, 
third  edition,  4to.    London,  1834. 
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NOTE  XXXV. 

DR  watts'  disapprobation   OF   A   CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RB» 
LIOION,  AND  REASON  FOR  PAYING  CHURCH  TAXES, 

In  his  valuable  tract  ^  on  Cml  Power  in  Things  Sacred,"  the  Doc- 
tor clearly  and  satisfactorily  shows  the  impn^riety  of  a  civil  Esta- 
blishment of  religion.  '^  Another  question,"  says  he,  ^  arises  here : 
If  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  or  civil  government,  professes  some 
particular  revealed  religion,  or  worships  the  great  God  with  some 
peculiar  modes  and  ceremonies  of  its  own,  may  not  the  ralen  of  the 
state  authorize  and  appoint  men  to  be  public  teachers  of  their  own 
religion  in  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  thereof  ?  And  may  not  these 
men  celebrate  these  ceremonies  by  public  authority,  and  lead  others 
into  the  worship  of  their  God,  according  to  these  special  forms  and 
ceremonies  ?  And  may  not  the  mlers  appoint  those  teachers  or  priests 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue,  or  by  tithes,  &c^  that  is,  tenths 
or  twelfths  of  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  by  taxes  imposed  by 
the  government  ? 

^  To  this  I  answer,  that  every  governor,  eveiy  teacher,  and  every 
single  person  seems  to  have  a  natural  right  and  liberty,  not  only  to 
practise  their  own  religion  themselves,  but  to  persuade  as  many  as 
they  can,  to  worship  the  God  they  worship,  and  thai  in  and  by  their 
own  approved  forms.  If  duty  to  God  diould  not  require  it,  bsnevo- 
lenoe  and  love  to  our  neighbours  will  incline  men  to  this.  But  we 
must  attempt  it  only  so  iar  as  reason  and  persoasloncan  pievail,  with- 
out any  compulsion  or  force,  for  consdenoe  and  religion  must  be  ever 
free.  Whatsoever  is  done  by  mere  oompulsion  and  terror  of  men,  is 
not  voluntary ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion,  and  can  never  be 
pleasing  to  the  great  God. 

^  But  yet  I  cannot  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  a  state  should  ap- 
point the  peculiarities  of  any  revealed  religion,  or  the  special  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  any  particular  worshippers,  or  the  men  who  cele- 
brate them,  to  be  supported  at  the  public  charge :  for  these  peonlisri- 
ties  are  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  state,  nor  to  the  com- 
mon outward  civil  welfare  of  a  people :  and  I  think  the  power  of  the 
magistrsfto  reaches  no  farther. 

^  Nor  will  I  venture  to  say  that  taxes,  or  tenths,  or  twelfths,  or 
any  subsidy,  should  be  raised  by  the  state  for  any  other  end,  than  the 
dvH  wel&re  of  the  state  requires.    If  a  hmthen  piaBoeiinpose  a  teatfh 
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penny  on  all  his  subjects,  as  a  tax  to  maintain  heathen  worship,  would 
a  Christian  willingly  pay  it,  and  think  himself  bound  in  conscience  to 
do  it  ?  Is  not  this  evidently  the  reason  why  the  people  called  Quakers, 
in  our  nation,  at  home  or  abroad,  refuse  to  pay  the  tithes  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  other  Christian  churches,  because 
they  preach  and  practise  many  things  in  religion  which  the  Quakers 
do  not  believe,  which  the  light  of  nature  and  reason  does  not  dictate, 
and  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  outward  and  civil  wel&re  of  man- 
kind." 

All  this  is  quite  as  it  should  be ;  but  what  a  sad  falling  o£f  is  there 
in  the  apology  which  he  immediately  offers  for  the  payment  of 
Church  taxes  by  Dissenters,  who  conscientiously  disapprove  of  an 
Established  Church  ?  ^'  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  here  pretend  to 
vindicate  the  refusal  of  tithes  and  dues  to  the  Church  in  our  nation  ; 
for  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  civil  or  national  tax  or  incumbrance, 
belonging  to  every  piece  of  land,  or  house  bought  or  rented,  and  so 
appointed  by  our  laws :  and,  therefore,  every  man'  knowingly  buys 
or  hires  his  land,  or  his  house,  with  this  incumbrance  fixed  on  it,  and 
belonging  to  those  whom  the  state  appoints  to  receive  and  possess  it. 
But  on  the  first  framing  or  erecting  a  civil  government,  one  would 
not  choose  to  have  such  laws  made,  or  such  taxes  or  incumbrances 
established  at  first,  which  would  afibrd  any  colour  and  occasion  fi)r  such 
a  refusal  and  disobedience  in  times  to  come,  as  may  arise  from  real 
scruples  of  conscience." — WatU'  Warks^  vol.  iv.  pp.  24,  25. 

The  sophism  in  these  words  is  fiiUy  exposed  in  the  preceding  note. 
Can  time  make  wrong,  right  ?  And  am  I  to  be  prohibited  from  being 
a  proprietor  of  land,' or  an  occupier  of  a  hoilBe,  unless  I  am  ready  to 
do  what  to  me  is  sinful,  as  being  inconsiBtent  with  my  conscientious 
convictions — ^though  quite  prepared  to  suffer  the  penalty  ? 


NOTE  XXXVI. 

CONSCIENTIOUS    SCRUPLES    IN    REFERENCE    TO    THE    PAYMENT   OF 

CHURCH  TAXB8. 

Few  things  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  assertion  made  in  the 
text,  than  the  following  letter,  by  an  esteemed  Christian  fnend, 
which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  conaequonce  of  legal  measures  for  enforcing  the  payment 
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of  the  annuity  tax  having  been  sasfpended  during  the  trial  of  the 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  appointment  of  the  Stent-masters, 
acoording  to  whose  valuation  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  individuals 
was  apportioned. 

^^  Sir, — I  understand  I  am  likely  soon  to  be  applied  to,  for  payment 
of  ^  annuity  tax,'  and  therefore  think  it  proper,  through  you,  to  in- 
form those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  collection,  that,  as  matters 
now  stand,  I  cannot  conscientiously  comply  with  the  demand,  and 
therefore  must  decline  compliance.  Hitherto  I  have  paid  the  tax  on 
demand,  being  satisfied  that  the  enactment  by  which  it  was  imposed, 
proceeding,  as  it  did,  from  unquestionable  legislative  authority,  mere- 
ly required  me  to  pay  moneys  and  thus  to  bear  my  share  of  a  '  tribute* 
which  the  government  I  have  the  happiness  to  live  under,  saw  it  fit 
to  require, — a  government  which  I  am,  and  hope  ever  shall  be,  dis- 
posed cheerfully  to  obey.  The  enactment  in  no  way  either  required 
or  authorized  me^o  judge  of  its  propriety,  or  to  concern  myself  with 
the  application  of  the  money, — ^the  information  conveyed  by  the 
Collector  s  receipts  being  merely  the  mode  of  my  knowing  that  the 
demand  was  legal,  and  of  my  being  able  to  show  that  1  had  complied 
with  it. 

**  It  is  now  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  payment  of  the  tax  is 
not  enforced,  and  thus  that  the  statutes  by  which  it  was  imposed  are 
at  present  in  abeyance.  It  is  therefore  left  to  every  one  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  the  purpose,  for  which  the  demand  is  made ;  and  that 
judgment  every  one  is  bound  to  form,  every  one  being  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  what  he  does. 

^  It  will  be  granted,  I  presume,  that  government  can  take  cogni- 
zance only  of  overt  acts,  and  that  religion,  as  dbtinguished  from  the 
mere  forms  of  it,  must  be  matter  of  conviction,  which  being  entirely 
a  state  of  mind,  is  a  matter  of  which  governments  cannot  take  cogni- 
zance. Any  Establbhment  of  religion,  therefore,  which  governments 
can  frame,  can  only  be  the  adoption  of  its  forms,  and  thus  must  be- 
come a  prostitution  of  these,  to  what  I  think  can  be  viewed  aright 
only  as  a  mode  of  police,  and  a  mode  of  a  most  objectionable  kind. 
That  such  an  adoption  has  been  followed  by  some  good,  1  readily  ad- 
mit ;  but,  in  so  far  as  this  has  not  been,  through  that  gracious  arrange- 
ment, by  which  some  of  the  greatest  evils  have  been  made  productive 
of  good,  I  conceive  it  must  have  been,  from  the  excellence  of  many 
of  the  men,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  service, — men  whose  la- 
bours^ if  legitjiuately  employed,  I  cannot  doubt,  would  have  effected 
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incalculftbly  greater  good,  and  whom  it  is  painful  to  be  required  to 
consider,  In  their  official  capacity,  as  merely  officers  of  police. 

'^  That  the  evils  of  the  adoption  have  counterbalanced,  and  must  have 
counterbalanced,  inconceivably,  all  the  good,  is  a  point  upon  which 
I  have  long  been  satisfied,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  become  almost 
daily  more  apparent.  It  becomes  so,  I  think,  even  taking  into  view 
only  the  affairs  of  *  the  life  that  now  is ;'  but  if  our  views  be  extended, 
by  means  of  revelation,  to  '  the  life  that  is  to  come,'  awful  indeed  do 
the  consequences  appear  to  me  to  become,  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  improper  adoption  of  forms,  to  lead  to  satisfaction  with  mere 
form. 

*^  With  such  views,  I  cannot  but  withhold  my  support  of  the  sys- 
tem, whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  my  doing  so.  Among 
these  consequences,  I  contemplate,  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  a  renewal 
or  increase,  destructive  of  their  usefulness,  of  that  odium  under  which, 
from  the  directions  they  will  probably  give  or  concur  in,  some  of  our 
most  amiable  fellow>citicens  will  be  placed.  BvtAi  consequences,  I 
can  only  hope,  will  lead  them  to  consider  the  legitimacy  of  their  situ- 
ation, and  so  to  see  a  right  way  for  the  attainment  of  the  high  objects, 
I  believe  they  have  in  view. 

'^  I  may  notice  here,  without  impropriety,  that  if  the  legislature 
were  by  an  enactment  to  require  my  wor^ipping^  or  professing  to 
to&rMtp  in  any  way,  or  to  prohibit  my  teorMh^iping  in  such  way  as  I 
judge  proper,  I  could  not  dare  to  obey.-«-I  am,  &c. 

«  EdMurghy  Dec.  5, 1837." 

The  following  weighty  observations,  by  Mr  Mabsralz.,  deserve  to 
be  most  seriously  pondered  by  those  who  impose— by  those  who  ex- 
act— and  by  those  who  bj»  required  to  pay  ohurch  taxes.  The  mea- 
sure of  guilt  which  these  most  unhappy  imposts  have  been  the  oooa- 
sion  of,  in  all  these  quarters,  will  never  be  known  till  the  day  of 
judgment.    Happy  is  he  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

^  An  important  remark  in  the  present  discussion  is,  that  scmples 
of  conscience,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  are  to  be  held  siusred.  If 
the  person  who  labours  under  such  scruples  is  induoed  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  the  greatest  guilt  is  incurred  not  only  by  himself  but 
also  by  those  who,  whether  designedly  or  heedlessly,  Uirow  the  stum- 
bling-block in  his  way.  As  for  himself  he  sins— does  what  an  his 
heart  he  believes  to  be  wrong— in  other  words,  he  destroys  himself— 
destroys  himself  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  for  every  tun,  great  or  little, 
infers  that  dreadful  consequence — a  consequence  which  is  averted 
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only  by  repentance ;  and  those  who  urge  or  entice  him  to  the  deed, 
by  whatever  means  they  do  it,  whether  by  threats  or  by  persuasions, 
or  only  by  their  example,  are  chargeable  with  his  ruin. 

"  This  is  argued  at  length  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  moi^  than  one  of 
his  epistles.  A  question  was  agitated  among  the  primitive  believers, 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  eat  of  meats  that  had  been  offered  to  an 
idol,  or  to  sit  down  to  a  feast  in  an  idol's  temple.  The  more  enlight- 
ened, who  knew  that  ^  an  idol  was  nothing  in  the  world,'  deemed  the 
action  indifferent — the  less  enlightened,  who  ^  had  conscience  of  the 
idol,'  looked  upon  it  as  sinful ;  and  it  happened  that  the  one  class,  by 
thoughtlessly  using  their  liberty,  threw  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the 
other  class.  The  *  stronger  brethren,'  as  the  apostle  calls  the  more 
enlightened,  by  partaking  freely  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  when  occa- 
sion required,  sometimes  emboldened  the  less  enlightened,  whom  he 
calls  the  ^  weaker  brethren,'  to  imitate  their  example ;  and  the  coii- 
sequence  was,  the  consciences  of  the  latter  were  defiled.  They  acted 
in  opposition  to  their  ovm  convictions— they  did  what  they  suspected 
to  be  sin— at  least,  what  they  did  not  certainly  know  to  be  duty,  and 
of  course  plunged  themselves  into  guilt. 

'^  .The  apostle  says  little,  comparatively,  to  the  ^  we&k,'  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  *•  strong'  he  censures  in  the  severest  terms.  He  charges 
them  with  nothing  less  than  *  destroying'  their  christian  brethren; 
by  which  he  means  causing  their  perdition.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  expressions  he  employs :  *  Through  thy  knowledge  shall 
thy  weak  brother  perish^  for  whom  Christ  died.'  *  When  ye  sin  so 
against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against 
Christ,'  1  Cor.  viii.  11, 12.  '  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for 
whom  Christ  died.'  '  For  meat,'  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  meat,  ^  destroy 
not  the  work  of  God.'  *  He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,  because 
he  eateth  not  of  faith ;  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'  Rom. 
XT.  15,  20,  28. 

^  This  ia  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  importance.  It  demands  the 
most  serious  attention  of  every  one  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with  ec- 
clesiastical imposts,  whether  in  the  way  of  paying,  or  in  the  way  of 
exacting  them.  It  ia  not  men's  feelings  alone  that  are  concerned — 
that  were  eomparatively  a  trifling  matter :  nor  is  it  their  property 
alone — that  were  more  trifling  still :  but  it  is  their  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal interests.  The  question  is  a  question  of  sin.or  duty-— of  life  or 
death,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  terms. 

"  If  an  ecclesiastical  tax  is  demanded  of  b  conscientious  scrupler,  and 
if  he  is  induced  to  comply  with  the  demand,  whatever  be  the  motive, 
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whether  fear  or  shame,  or  the  example  of  others,  or  the  desire  of  he- 
ing  freed  from  importanity — ^if  he  is  induced  to  comply  from  any 
motive,  while  he  is  not  satisfied  in  his  conscience  that  it  is  right,  he 
Hns — ^he  is  condemned  in  his  own  mind — he  is  condemned  before 
Qod.  Those  who  urge,  or  entice,  or  compel  him, — ^those  who  in  any 
way  are  accessory  to  his  compliance,  are  placed  in  the  same  predica- 
ment— they  are  condemned  before  Ood  too — and  without  repentance, 
which  is  in  no  man's  own  power — which  depends  solely  on  the  grace 
of  heaven,  the  consequences  must  be  more  awiiil  than  any  words  can 
ezpre8S.''~ifarMa0'«  B^iy  to  Dr  Inglis,  pp.  27o-278. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS,  IN  WHICH  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  CIVIL   ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF  RELIGION  IS  DISCUSSED. 

It  formed  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  work,  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  evidence,  that  a  civil  Establishment  of  religion  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  divine  will — as  being  impolitic,  unjust,  im- 
pious, and  unscriptural.  It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  that,  on 
this  question,  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  present,  a  practical  one, 
all  christian  men  should  endeavour  to  make  up  their  minds.  Abun- 
dant materials,  for  such  a  purpose,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works : — Milton's  Tracts  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects— Locke's  Letters 
on  Toleration — The  Case  of  Dissent  and  Separation  from  a  Civil  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Christian  Religion  fairly  stated,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Mole — Towoood's  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  fully  justi- 
fied— A  Review  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  Europe,  by  Rev. 
William  Graham — Hutchisons  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Genius 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ — An  Address  to  Believers  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  Thoughts  on  Religious  Establishments,  by  John  Wal- 
ker— On  Non-  Conformity,  by  Josiah  Condbr,  Esq. — ^A  Comparison 
of  Established  and  Dissenting  Churches,  by  Rev.  John  Ballant^nb — 
Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and  of  the  Private  and  Political 
Rights  and  Obligations  of  Mankind,  by  Jonathan  Dymond — Ecclesi- 
astical Estal^lishmcnts  considered — A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Thomson,  D.D. — Ecclesiastical  Establisliments  farther  considered — ^A 
Reply  to  Dr  Iiiglis'  Vindication  of  Ecclesiastical  Establisliments,  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Marshall — Thoughts  on  Establishments,  particularly 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  by  a  Layman — The  Scripture  Ar- 
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gunient  against  Civil  Establishmcnto,  and  other  Publications,  by 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. — Considerations  on  Civil  Establishments  of 
Religion,  by  H.  Heugh,  D.D. — A  Dissertation  on  Church  Polity, 
by  Andrsw  C.  Dick,  Esq. — Protestant  Dissent  Vindicated,  in  Two 
Letters,  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee,  by  J.  P.  Smith,  D.D. — ^Jaues'  Princi- 
ples of  Dissent  and  the  Duties  of  Dissenters,  and  Dissent  and  the 
Church  of  England — Bikney's  Ultimate  Object  of  the  Evangelical 
Dissenters — Ecclesiastical  Establishments  opposed  alike  to  Political 
Equity  and  Christian  Law — ^Reply  to  the  Rev.  J.  Esdail,  and  a  Vin- 
dication of  Scripture  and  Common  Sense,  by  Rev.  David  Young — Po- 
litical Christianity,  by  Rev.  James  W.  Massib — Principles  of  Dissent, 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Soalbs — Claims  of  Dissenters,  and  other  Publications, 
by  Adam  Thomson,  D.D. — The  Union  of  Church  and  State  anti-scrip- 
tural and  indefensible,  by  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  Winchester — The  Tracts 
published  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  and 
by  the  Voluntary  Church  Associations  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
especially  The  Whole  Question  stated  and  answered,  by  Rev.  W. 
LowRiE — The  Lectures  on  the  Voluntary  Church  Question,  delivered 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — The  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  and  the  Vo- 
luntary Church  Magazine. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  the  argument  on  the  other  side  put  in 
its  best  form,  we  would  recommend  Hiookers  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
— The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  or  the  Necessity  and 
Equity  of  an  Established  Religion  and  Test  Law  Demonstrated,  by 
Bishop  Warburton — A  Vindication  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of 
Religion,  by  J.  Rogers,  D.D. — ^An  Essay  on  Establishments  in  Reli- 
gion, by  Dr  Rothbram — Rankrn's  Essay  on  the  Importance  of  Reli- 
gious Establishments — ^Dr  M^Cris's  Statement  on  the  Difference  of  the 
Profession  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  the  Ge- 
neral Associate  Synod — Palet's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — A 
Vindication  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  by  John  Inolis,  D.D. — 
Correlative  Claims  and  Duties  of  the  Church  and  State,  by  Rev.  S. 
C.  WiLKs — Chalmers'  Lectures  on  the  Establishment  and  Extension 
of  National  Churches. 

If  any  wish  to  see  what  extravagances  and  absurdities,  contro- 
vertists  will  resort  to  in  defence  of  an  untenable  cause,  they  may 
have  their  curiosity  amply  satiated  by  the  perusal  of  Bishop  Parker's 
Ecclesiastical  Policy,  and  the  tracts  of  various  sizes  and  literary  me- 
rit, but,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  common  character,  so  far  as  viru- 
lence, personality,  and  abuse  are  concerned,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, on  the  side  of  Establishments,  in  the  pending  controversy. 
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Of  these  produetioDB,  to  adopt  language  onginally  employed  in  xe- 
ferenoe  to  the  apologies  for  another  species  of  afooae,  ^  I  am  free 
to  confess,  that  if  1  had  never  heard  an  argument  against  Esta- 
blishments, I  should  find  in  the  writings  of  these  defenders  satia- 
foctory  evidence  that  their  cause  is  bad.  80  true  is  this,  tiiat  if  at 
any  time  I  needed  peculiarly  to  impress  myself  with  the  iniquity 
of  the  system,  I  should  take  up  the  book  of  one  of  these  determined 
advocates.  There  I  find  the  most  uneqipvocal  testimony  against  it 
— ^that  which  is  unwittingly  furnished  by  its  advocates.  There 
I  find  that  the  temper  and  dispositions  which  are  wont  to  influence 
the  advocate  of  a  good  cause  are  scarcely  to  be  found ;  and  those 
which  usually  characterise  a  bad  one  continually  appear ;  and  there- 
fore^ even  setting  aside  inaccurate  statements  and  fiUlacious  rea- 
sonings, I  am  assured,  from  the  general  cbamoter  of  the  defenoe, 
and  conduct  of  the  defenders,  that  the  ^stem  is  radically  vijcions  and 
bad." 

Some  of  these  writers  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  li- 
cense granted  by  Atticus,  as  unscrupulously  as  if  it  were  sanetioiied 
by  Christian  morality :  ^  Conoessum  est  Bhetoribus,  ementiii  in  his- 
toriis,  ut  aliquid  dicere  possint  argutius." — Gic  de  chr.  orat.  c.  xi  It 
might  be  well  for  such  persons  to  ponder  the  question  and  the  state- 
ment of  Job.  ^  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  deceitfully 
for  him  ?    ...    Hi  wUl  surely  reprove  you ;"  Job.  yiii.  7, 10. 


NOTE  XXXVIII. 

ANDREW  fuller's  OPINION  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  CIVIL  ESTA- 

BLISHMENT  OF  GHRI8TIANITT. 

^  The  Christianity  here  defended  is  not  Christianity,  as  it  is  cor- 
rupted by  popish  superstition,  or  as  interwoven  with  national  esta^ 
blishments,  for  the  accomplishment  of  secular  purposes ;  but  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  practised  by  sincere  Christians. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  in  many  instances,  Christianity  has  been 
adopted  by  worldly  men,  even  by  infidels  themselves,  for  the  puipoee 
of  promoting  their  political  designs.  Pinding  the  bulk  of  the  people 
inclined  to  the  Christian  religion,  under  some  particular  form,  and  at- 
tached to  certain  leading  persons  among  them,  who  sustained  the 
character  of  teachers,  they  have  considered  it  as  a  piece  of  good  policy 
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to  give  this  religion  an  establiehment,  and  theee  teachers  a  share  in 
the  government.  It  is  thus  that  religion,  to  its  great  dishonoar,  has 
been  converted  into  an  engine  of  state.  The  politician  may  be  pleas- 
ed with  his  success,  and  the  teacher  with  his  hononzs,  and  even  the 
people  be  so  £ur  misled  as  to  love  to  have  it  so ;  but  the  mischief  re* 
suiting  from  it  to  religion  is  incalculable.  Even  where  such  esta- 
blishments have  arisen  from  piety,  they  have  not  jGuled  to  corrupt 
the  minds  of  Christians  from  the  simplicity  that  a  in  Christ.  It  was 
by  these  means  that  the  church  at  an  early  period  frt>m  being  the 
bride  of  Christ,  gradually  degenerated  to  a  harlot,  and  in  the  end  be- 
came the  mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth.  The 
good  that  is  done  in  such  communities,  is  not  in  etmsequence  of  their 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  constitution,  but  in  spite  qf  it ;  it  arises  from 
the  virtue  of  individuals,  which  operates,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  situation.  These  are  the  things  thai  afibrd  a  handle 
to  unbelievers.  They  seldom  choose  to  attack  Christianity,  as  it  is 
drawn  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  reid 
Qiristians,  who  stand  at  a  distance  from  worldly  parade,  political 
struggles,  or  state  intrigues;  but  as  it  is  corrupted  and  abused  by 
worldly  men."— Fid2sr'«  Gottpti  iit  own  Wiine§§ — Introduction'^ 
Workt^  vol.  iii.  pp.  14-16.    8vo.    Lond.  1824. 


NOTE  XXXIX. 

CHURCH  PROPERTY. 
SIB  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

*^  The  author  of  the  opinion,  that  church  lands  are  national  pro- 
perty, was  Tuigot,  a  name  now  too  high  to  be  exalted  by  eul<^,  or 
depressed  by  invective.*  That  benevolent  and  philosophic  states- 
men delivered  it  in  the  article  Fondation  of  the  Eneyclopediej  as  the 
calm  and  disinterested  opinion  of  a  scholar,  at  a  moment  when  he 
could  have  no  view  to  palliate  rapacity  or  prompt  inreligion.  It  was 
no  doctrine  contrived  for  the  occasion  by  the  agents  of  tyranny ;  it 

*  Of  this  most  enlightened  minister  to  Louis  XVI.,  Dr  Parr,  when  ques- 
tioning the  soondnesB  of  some  of  his  principles,  spetSa^  9b**%  bite  oelebmted 
foreigner,  who  had  deeply  explored  the  true  science  of  politics,  and  was  sin- 
e»dy  stteehed  to  the  beet  intensts  of  humamty."— I^mIo/  Sermon,  p.  14. 
4to.    LoDd.  1801. 
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was  a  principle  discovered  in  pure  and  hamiless  speculation  by  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  But  dismissing  the  genealogy  of  doc- 
trines, let  us  examine  their  intrinsic  value,  and  listen  to  no  voice  but 
that  of  truth. — ^  Are  the  lands  occupied  by  the  church  the  property 
of  its  members?'  Various  considerations  present  themselves,  which 
may  elucidate  the  subject. 

^M.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  supposed  that  any  class  of  public  ser- 
vants are  proprietors.  They  are  salaried  by  the  state  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties.  Judges  are  paid  for  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice ;  kings  for  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  soldiers  where  there  is  a 
mercenary  army  for  public  defence,  and  priests  where  there  is  an  es- 
tablished religion  for  public  instruction.  The  mode  of  their  payment 
is  indifferent  to  the  question.  It  is  generally  in  rude  ages  by  land, 
and  in  cultivated  periods  by  money.  But  a  territorial  pension  is  no 
more  property  than  a  pecuniary  one.  The  right  of  the  state  to  regu- 
late the  salaries  of  those  servants,  whom  it  pays  in  money,  has  not 
been  disputed.  But  if  it  have  chosen  to  provide  the  revenue  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  for  the  salary  of  another  class  of  servants,  where- 
fore is  its  right  more  disputable,  to  resume  that  land,  and  to  establish 
a  new  mode  of  payment  ? 

'^  2.  The  lands  of  the  church  possess  not  the  most  simple  and  indis- 
pensable requisites  of  property.  They  are  not  even  pretended  to  be 
held  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  enjoy  them.  This  is  the  obvious 
criterion  between  private  property  and  a  pension  for  public  service. 
The  destination  of  the  first  is  avowedly  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  individual  who  enjoys  it ;  as  he  is  conceived  to  be  the  sole  judge 
of  this  happiness,  he  possesses  the  most  unlimited  rights  of  enjoyment, 
alienation,  and  even  abuse.  But  the  lands  of  the  church  destined  for 
the  support  of  public  servants,  exhibit  none  of  the  characters  of  pro- 
perty. They  are  inalienable;  for  it  would  not  be  less  absurd  for 
the  priesthood  to  exercise  such  authority  over  these  lands,  than  it 
would  be  for  seamen  to  claim  the  property  of  a  fleet  they  manned,  or 
soldiers  that  of  a  fortress  they  garrisoned. 

^'  3.  It  is  confessed  that  no  individual  priest  is  a  proprietor,  and  it  is 
not  denied  that  his  utmost  claim  was  limited  to  a  possession  for  life  of 
h  b  stipend  If  all  the  priests  taken  individually  are  not  proprietors,  the 
priesthood,  as  a  body,  cannot  claim  any  such  right, — for  what  is  a 
body  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  what  new  right  can  be  con- 
veyed by  a  mere  change  of  name  ?  Nothing  can  so  forcibly  illustrate 
this  ailment  as  the  case  of  otlier  corporations.  They  are  volun- 
tary associations  of  men  for  their  own  benefit.     Every  member  of 
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them  is  an  absolute  sharer  in  their  property.  It  is  therefore  alienated 
and  inherited.  Corporate  property  is  here  as  sacred  as  individual, 
because  in  the  ultimate  analysis  it  is  the  same.  But  the  priesthood  is 
a  oorporation  endowed  by  the  country,  and  destined  for  the  benefit 
of  other  men.  It  is  hence  that  the  members  have  no  separate,  nor 
the  body  any  collective,  right  of  property.  They  are  only  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  lands  from  which  their  salaries  are 
paid. 

^  4.  It  is  from  this  last  circumstance  that  their  legal  semblance  of 
property  arises.  In  charters,  bonds,  and  all  other  proceedings  of  law, 
they  are  treated  with  the  same  formalities  as  real  property.  The  ar- 
gument of  freicription  will  appear  to  be  altogether  untenable,  for 
prescription  implies  a  certain  period,  during  which  the  rights  of  pro* 
perty  have  been  exercised,  but  in  the  case  before  us  they  never  were 
exercised,  because  they  never  could  be  supposed  to  exist.  It  must  be 
proved  that  these  possessions  were  of  the  nature  of  property,  before 
it  can  follow  that  they  are  protected  by  prescription,  and  to  plead  it, 
is  to  take  for  granted  the  question  in  dispute.  If  they  never  were 
property,  no  length  of  time  can  change  their  nature. 

^*  5,  The  clamour  of  sacrilege,  by  which,  at  the  Reformation,  the 
church  attempted  to  protect  its  pretended  property  seems  to  have  fal- 
len into  early  contempt.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  secularized  many 
of  the  most  opulent  benefices  of  Germany.  In  our  own  island,  on  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  the  revenues  of  the  church  peace- 
ably devolved  on  the  sovereign.  When,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  Je- 
suits were  suppressed  in  most  Catholic  monarchies,  the  wealth  of  that 
formidable  and  opulent  body  was  every  where  seized  by  the  sovereign. 
In  all  these  memorable  examples  no  traces  are  to  be  discovered  of 
the  pretended  property  of  the  church.  The  salaries  of  a  class  of  pub- 
lic servants  are  in  all  these  cases  resumed  by  the  state  when  it  ceases 
to  deem  their  service,  or  the  mode  of  it,  useful. 

"  6.  The  whole  subject  is  indeed  so  evident,  that  little  diversity  of 
opinion  could  have  arisen, — ^if  the  question  of  church  property  had 
not  been  confounded  with  the  claims  of  the  present  incumbents. 
The  distmction  is  extremely  simple.  The  state  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  church  revenues,  but  its  faith,  it  may  be  said,  is  pledged  to  those 
who  have  entered  into  the  church  for  the  continuance  of  those  in- 
comes for  which  they  abandoned  all  other  pursuits.  The  right  of  the 
state  to  arrange  at  its  pleasure  the  revenues  of  any  future  priests, 
may  be  confessed,  w^hile  a  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  it  is 
competent  to  change  the  fortune  of  those  to  whom  it  has  solemnly 

C  C 
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promised  a  certain  income  for  life/' — Mackintosh's  Vindicia  Qaihcay 
pp.  85-96, 

The  above  is  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
true  nature,  of  what  is  often  termed  church  property,  that  we  have 
any  where  met  with.  These  remarks  appear  in  the  **•  Vindici«  Oai- 
licfe,''  a  work  which  an  enemy  to  its  principles  (Mr  Plumer  Ward) 
says,  ^^  will  ever  be  read  as  a  first-rate  production  of  geniuB,"  and  are 
brought  forward  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  church  lands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France — ^but  they  arc  of  universal  appli- 
cation. The  following  observations,  wliich  follow  the  expression  of 
a  generous  regret  of  the  individual  sufferings  which  the  change  aria* 
ing  out  of  the  state  taking  the  management  of  these  lands  into  their 
own  hands,  are  pregnant  with  most  important  and  interesting  truth : 

^*  But  these  sentiments  imply  no  sorrow  at  the  downfidl  of  a  great 
corporation,  the  determined  and  implacable  enemy  of  freedom ;  at  the 
conversion  of  an  immense  public  property  to  national  use ;  nor  at  the 
reduction  of  a  servile  and  imperious  priesthood  to  humble  utility,  as 
the  moral  and  religious  instructors  of  mankind.  The  attainment  of 
these  great  objects  consoles  us  for  the  portion  of  evil  that  was  per* 
haps  inseparable  from  them,  and  will  be  justly  admired  by  a  poste- 
rity too  remote  to  be  moved  by  these  minute  afflictions,  or  to  be  af- 
fected by  any  thing  but  their  general  splendour.  The  enlightened 
observer  of  an  age  thus  distant,  will  contemplate  with  peculiar  asto^ 
nishment,  the  rise,  progress,  decay,  and  downfall*  of  spiritual  power 
in  Christian  Europe.  It  wUl  attract  his  attention  as  an  appearance 
that  stands  alone  in  history.  Its  connexion  in  all  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress with  the  civil  power,  will  peculiarly  occupy  his  mind.  He  will 
remark  the  unpresuming  humility  by  which  it  gradually  gained  the 
favour  and  divided  the  power  of  the  magistrate ;  the  haughty  and 
despotic  tone  in  which  it  afterwards  gave  law  to  sovereigns  and  sub- 
jects; the  zeal  with  which,  in  the  first  desperate  moments  of  de- 
cline, it  armed  the  people  against  the  magistrate,  and  aimed  at  re-es- 
tablishing spiritual  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  civil  order;  and  the 
asylum  which  it  at  last  found  against  the  hostilities  of  reason  in  the 
prerogatives  of  temporal  despotism,  of  which  it  had  so  long  been  the 
implacable  foe.'*-— Ktnd.  Gatt,  pp.  08-100. 

*  Did  wo  not  dread  tho  ridicule  of  political  prediction,  it  would  not  seem 
difficult  to  assign  its  ported.  Cliurch  power  (unless  some  rovoluUon  auspi* 
cioua  to  priestcraft,  shoald  replungo  Europe  in  ignorance),  will  certainly  not 
survive  the  nineteenth  century. 
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ANONYMOUS. 

*^  The  class  denominated  High- Churchmen,  both  in  Enghmd  and 
Soothmd,  affirm  most  positively  that  the  support  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments  costs  nothing  to  the  country.  The  Established 
churches^  they  say,  axe  incorporations  possessed  of  property  and  re- 
venues, sacred  and  inalienable,  to  which  they  have  absolute  right,  and 
of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  ¥dthout  flagrant  injustice,  and  the 
unsettling  of  all  rights  to  property  of  every  description,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private. 

^^  Among  Voluntary  churchmen  a  difierent  opinion  prevails.  They 
generally  hold  that  the  burden  of  supporting  the  national  churches 
rests  upon  no  particular  class  or  classes  of  the  community,  but  upon 
the  nation  at  large.  It  is,  according  to  them,"  so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
derived  from  tithe,  as  well  as  immediately  from  the  exchequer,  ^*  a  ge- 
neral tax,  of  which  a  part  fiills  upon  the  food  and  raiment,  upon  every 
neoessaiy  and  comfort  of  life,  used  by  the  humblest  member  of  so* 
ciety.  The  truth  of  this  theoiy,  it  is  said,  may  be  strictly  demon* 
strated  on  the  principles  of  political  economy,  which  may  indeed 
be  the  case ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  subject  is  a  great  deal 
too  recondite  for  present  discuaaion.  It  is  safest  to  deal  with  those 
matters  that  can  be  comprehended  by  persons  of  ordinary  under* 
standing. 

^^  In  Scotland,  the  country  in  which  we  are  principally  interested, 
the  support  of  the  Established  clergy,  exclusive  of  manses  and  glebes, 
is  derived  from  the  three  following  sources :  teinds  or  tithes,  annuity 
or  house-tax,  and  allowance  or  bounty  bestowed  by  government. 
When  tithes  were  first  introduced,  the  persons  who  paid  them  would 
have  no  doubt,  in  so  ftr  as  tithes  were  concerned,  that  the  clergy 
were  supported  at  their  expense.  A  man  who  one  year  enjoyed  the 
whole  produce  of  his  land,  and  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  and  who 
next  year  found  himself  compelled  to  part  with  a  tenth  part  of  that 
produce^  would  understand  quite  clearly,  that  a  certain  portion  of  his 
property  had  been  taken  from  him ;  he  would  think  so  every  year  after 
while  he  lived ;  and  supposing  him  to  have  been  succeeded  in  his  es- 
tate by  a  son,  that  son  would  be  equally  sure  that  what  the  law  had- 
taken  from  his  fiither,  continued  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  equally 
sure  may  be  his  descendant  to  the  tenth  or  twentieth  generation. 
The  lapse  of  time  makes  no  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

**  But  though  this  were  granted  in  regard  to  heirs,  it  is  argued  in 
the  case  of  land  acquired  by  purchase,  that  the  purchaser  can  have 
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no  claim  to  tithes,  seeing  he  must  have  taken  the  amount  of  them 
into  account  in  making  the  purchase,  and  have  ascertained  the  value 
of  the  land  of  course,  according  to  its  probable  produce  remaining 
after  tithes  were  deducted.  It  is  argued  farther,  that  as  almost  all 
the  land  in  the  country  has  been  repeatedly  tnusferred  by  purchase, 
since  the  payment  of  tithes  was  ordained  by  the  civil  law,  it  follows 
tiiat  tithes,  if  not  the  absolute  property  of  the  church,  are  not  private 
but  national  property,  and  may  justly,  if  taken  from  the  church,  be 
applied  to  any  national  purpose. 

^  In  point  of  fact,  tithes  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  tax  upon 
land,  in  this  respect  of  the  same  nature  with  the  property-tax  levied 
for  80  many  years  during  the  late  war,  and  equally,  M'ith  it,  under 
the  control  of  the  legislature.  Should  therefore  the  government  see 
meet,  at  any  Aiture  period,  to  remit  the  tax  of  tithes,  it  seems  clear, 
that  as  in  the  case  of  other  taxes  remitted,  the  persons  who  pay  the 
tax,  or  from  whose  property  it  is  levied,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  di- 
rect benefit  of  the  repeal.  The  aigument  against  this,  in  regard  to 
the  proprietors  of  land  acquired  by  purchase,  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  founded ;  for  as  an  heir  succeeds  to  all  the  unreserved  rights  of 
his  ancestor,  in  the  same  manner  does  a  purchaser  to  all  the  unreserved 
rights  of  the  person  from  whom  the  purchase  is  made.  Now,  it  was 
the  right  of  this  person,  as  it  is  of  every  British  subject,  to  claim  ex- 
emption from  every  kind  of  tax  not  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
state;  and  as  it  respects  taxes  on  property,  this  right  or  claim,  as 
neccfBarily  connected  with  the  property,  must  be  transferred  along 
with  it,  and  become  vested  in  the  person  of  each  successive  proprie- 
tor. The  same  thing  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  annuity  or  house- 
tax  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  Edinbuigh.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  payers  of  this  tax  support  the  cleigy,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle donbt  that,  were  the  city  to  get  free  of  the  tax,  those  who  pay  it 
would  think  it  the  highest  injustice  if,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
tetain  its  amount,  it  continued  to  be  claimed  as  public  money.  The 
third  source  of  clerical  support  is  supplied  from  the  public  revenue, 
and  were  the  bounty  withdrawn,  those,  as  in  the  other  two  cases,  by 
whom  it  is  furnished,  would  be  entitled  to  the  repeal  of  taxes  to  the 
amount."— -These  remarks  are  extracted  from  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious tracts  which  the  Voluntary  Church  Controversy  has  produced, 
entitled  "  Cakn  Answers  to  certain  angry  QuestionsJ'  pp.  88-42.  Edin. 
1833. 

JONATHAN  DYMOND. 

**  It  is  argued  that  the  legislature  has  no  right  to  take  away  tithes 
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any  more  than  it  has  a  right  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  lands  and 
houses ;  and  that  a  man's  property  in  tithes  is  upon  a  footing  with  his 
property  in  an  estate.  Now,  we  answer,  that  this  is  not  true  in  fact ; 
and  that  if  it  were,  it  would  not  serve  the  argument. 

"•  It  is  not  true  in  fact.  If  tithes  were  a  property,  just  <u  an  estate 
is  a  property,  why  do  men  complain  of  the  scandal  of  pluralities  ? 
Who  ever  hears  of  the  scandal  of  possessing  three  or  four  estates  ? 
why  again  does  the  law  punish  simonaical  contracts?  who  ever. hears 
of  simonaical  contracts  for  lands  and  houses  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
tithes  are  regarded  as  religious  property.  The  property  is  legally 
recognized  not  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  who  may  possess  it,  hut 
for  the  sake  of  religion.  The  law  cares  nothing  for  the  men,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  ministers.  Besides,  tithes  are  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce only,  of  the  land.  The  tithe-owner  cannot  walk  over  an  estate, 
and  say  of  every  tenth  acre,  it  is  mine.  In  truth,  he  has  not,  except 
by  the  consent  of  the  landholder,  any  property  in  it  ^at  all ;  lor  the 
landholder  may,  if  he  please,  refuse  to  cultivate  it — occasion  it  to 
produce  nothing ;  and  then  the  tithe-owner  has  no  interest  or  pro- 
perty in  it  whatever.  And  in  what  sense  can  that  be  said  to  be  pro- 
perty, the  possession  of  which  is  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  another 
man." 

*^  But  grant  for  a  moment  that  tithes  are  property.  Is  it  afiEuined» 
tliat  whatever  property  a  man  possesses  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by 
the  legislature?  Suppose  I  go  to  Jamaica  and  purchase  a  slave" 
(Happily  this  supposition  made  in  1829,  cannot  now  be  made  in  1888), 
^  has  the  law  no  right  to  take  this  property  away  ?  Assuredly  it  has 
the  right,  and  exercises  it  too.  Now,  so  far  as  the  aigument  is  con- 
cerned, the  cases  of  the  slaveholder,  and  of  the  tithe-owner  are  pa- 
rallel. Compulsory  maintenance  of  Christian  ministers,  and  com- 
pulsory retention  of  men  in  bondage,  are  both  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  as  such,  the  property  which  consists  in  slaves  and  in 
tithes  may  be  rightly  taken  away ;  unless,  indeed,  any  man  will  af- 
firm that  any  property,  however  acquired,  cannot  lawfully  be  taken 
from  the  possessor.  But  when  we  speak  of  taking  away  the  pro- 
perty in  tithes,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  consideration  that  it  has  been 
under  the  siinction  of  the  law  itself  that  that  property  has  been  pur- 
chased and  obtained.  The  law  has  in  reality  been  accessary  to  the 
offence,  and  it  would  not  be  decent  or  right  to  take  away  the  posses- 
sion which  has  resulted  from  that  ofiFence,  without  offering  an  equi- 
valent. 1  would  not  advise  a  legislature  to  say  to  persons  who,  un- 
der its  own  sanction,  have  purchased  slaves,  to  turn  upon  them  and 
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say,  I  am  persuaded  that  slayery  is  immoral,  and  therefore  I  com- 
mand you  to  set  your  slaves  at  liberty ; — and  because  you  have  no 
moral  right  to  hold  them,  I  shall  not  grant  you  a  compensation. 
Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  would  I  advise  a  legislature  to  say  so  to 
the  possessor  of  tithes. 

^^  But  what  sort  of  compensation  is  to  be  offered  ?  Not  surely  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  principal  money,  computing  tithes  as  in- 
terest. The  compensation  is  for  life-interest  only.  The  legislature 
would  have  to  buy  off  not  a  freehold  but  an  annuity.  The  tithe- 
owner  is  not  like  the  slave-holder,  who  can  bequeath  his  property  to 
another.  When  the  present  incumbent  dies,  the  tithes,  as  property, 
cease  to  exist,  until  it  is  again  appropriated  to  an  incumbent  by  the 
patron  of  the  living.  This  is  true,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  de- 
plorable practices,  the  purchase  of  advowsons,  or  of  any  other  tithes 
by  which  individuals  or  bodies  acquire  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
right  of  disposal. 

'^  The  notion  that  tithes  are  a  '  property  of  the  church/  is  quite  a 
fiction.  In  this  sense  what  is  the  church  ?  If  no  individual  man  has 
his  property  taken  away  by  an  abolition  of  tithes,  it  is  unmeaning 
to  talk  of  the  church  having  lost  it. 

"  It  is  perhaps  a  vain  thing  to  talk  of  haw  the  legislature  might  do 
a  thing  which  perhaps  it  may  not  resolve  for  ages  to  do  at  all." — 
(How  much  less  likely  is  it  in  1898  than  it  was  in  1829,— that  ages, 
or  even  an  age,  will  elapse  before  the  legislature  deal  with  church 
property  as  public  property  ?) — "  But  if  it  were  to  take  away  the  right 
to  tithes  as  the  present  incumbents  died,  or  as  the  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent owners  ceased,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  injus- 
tice, whatever  there  might  be  of  procrastinating  the  fblfilmont  of  a 
Christian  dvLty.''~-Dym(m<ts  Essaya^  vol.  ii.  Ess.  iii.  Ch.  xvi. 

LORD  BROUGHAM. 

*^  Lord  Brougham  argued,  ^  that  both  on  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  formed,  and  on  the  rules  by  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  be  dealt  with,  there  was  a  broad  and  direct  distinction  between 
private  property  and  church  property.  Private  property  was  that 
sort  of  property  to  which  an  individual  of  his  own  right,  and  of  that 
right  only,  had  a  title.  It  was  a  property  which  could  be  sold  or 
given  away,  or  transferred  or  encumbered, — ^property  which  the  pos- 
sessor could  bequeath  as  he  listed,  or  which,  in  default  of  bequest, 
descended  to  his  heirs.  But  how  did  the  property  of  the  parson  at 
all  correspond  with  tliu  description  ?   He  could  neither  sell  it  nor 
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transfer  it,  nor  leave  it  to  whom  he  pleased;  but  it  passed  from  him 
to  a  successor  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  wlio  perhaps  had  been 
his  most  mortal  enemy.  If  private  property  were  taken  from  an  in- 
dividual, the  state  robbed  not  only  him,  but  his  children  or  next 
heirs ;  but  if  the  law  said  to  a  clerical  incumbent, '  The  profits  of  this 
living  shall  cease  after  your  death,'  who,  in  whom  that  clergyman 
had  any  interest,  was  in  the  smallest  degree  damnified !  Besides,  was 
it  not  clear  that  private  property  was  that  income  for  the  receipt  of 
which  the  holder  had  no  duty  to  perform  ?  The  clergy  were  officers 
of  the  state,  and,  like  other  officers  of  the  state,  might  be  got  rid  of 
in  proportion  as  they  were  no  farther  required.  If  the  church  pro- 
perty, as  it  was  called,  was  private  property,  why  was  not  the  pay 
of  the  army  and  navy  personal  in  an  equal  degree  ?  And  the  prac- 
tice showed  how  the  fact  stood.  If  the  tithe  was  really  private  pro- 
perty, it  could  not  be  meddled  with  at  all.'" — Mirror  of  Parliament, 
SesHonfor  1825,  pp.  367,  868. 

THE  REV.  D.  S.  BOOIB,  B.  A. LORD  MELBOURNE. 

The  remarks  that  follow  arc  from  the  pen  of  a  beneficed  clcigyman 
of  the  English  Church — the  author  of  a  singular  little  book,  entitled, 
^'  The  Crisis  ;  or  the  approaching  Grand  Religious  Revolution,  and  the 
Fall  of  the  National  Churches." 

'^  That  the  Protestant  Establbhment  possesses  no  property  in  her 
own  right,  but  holds  it  from  and  under  the  government,  seems  to  re- 
quire no  proof;  yet  some  of  our  high  churchmen,  now  that  they  find 
themselves  called  to  account  by  the  nation,  would  fain  assume  an  in- 
dependent position,  and  pretend  that  the  property  of  their  holy  church 
is  indefeasable  and  inviolable,  and  cannot  be  appropriated  by  the 
state.  Assuming  the  high  ground  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Church,  they  render  themselves  ridiculous,  and  become  a  laughing- 
stock to  all  Protestants.  For  what  is  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  reformed  Church  ?  It  is  founded  on  an  act  of  Parliament ;  and 
it  holds  its  property,  as  the  church  I  of  the  state,  directly  from  the 
state.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  an- 
nulled, and  the  Catholic  Church  was  overthrown ;  by  the  same  power 
the  king  was  made  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  exercised  , 
all  the  functions  of  the  Pope,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and  in  au- 
thorizing all  the  doctrines  and  canons  of  the  Church.  By  acts  of  Par- 
liament, that  great  reformer  Henry  VIII.  who  is  in  bad  odour  with 
the  Protestant  clergy  now,  as  then  with  the  Roman  Catholic, — abo- 
lished some  bishoprics,  and  sequestrated  their  revenues,  established 
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others,  alienated  much  of  the  church  property,  and  spoliated  nwnj 
sinecure  livings.  By  the  mandate  of  the  king,  the  bishops  are  elected : 
directly  from  him  they  hold  the  bishoprics  as  baronies ;  and  from 
these  spiritual  barons  every  incumbent  holds  on  performance  of  certain 
service.  There  are  examples  enough  of  the  tenure  of  church  pro- 
perty from  the  state,  and  of  the  spoliation  and  alienation  of  that  pro- 
perty. If  it  could  not  be  alienated  from  its  original  puiposes,  why 
should  it  not  revert  to-morrow  to  the  Roman  Catholics  V  But  every 
day  shows  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  state,  which  can  either  take 
it  away  or  appropriate  it  to  some  other  use.  Much  of  this  property 
was  bequeathed  by  our  Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  monks  of  the  Established  religion,  and  for  the  saying  of 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  donors  in  puigatory.  How  do  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  who  talk  of  the  inviolability  of  church  property,  vin- 
dicate their  right  to  it  ?  If,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  set  apart  for 
sacred  purposes, — ^their  right  is  null  and  void ;  for  the  intention  of 
the  donor  defines  what  were  the  sacred  purposes,  which  purposes,  so 
&r  from  fulfilling,  they  rather  desecrate  in  the  eye  of  the  Catholic, 
by  their  heretical  and  damnable  doctrines.  The  right  of  the  Protest- 
ant cleigy  to  the  tithes  on  land,  is  founded  on  an  act  of  Parliament. 
This  is  plain,  from  ^  the  Act  of  Uniformity,'  which  restricts  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  property  to  those  who  entirely  conform  to  the  state  re- 
ligion, as  exhibited  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  therefore 
due  respect  being  paid  to  vested  interests,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  alienate  or  apply  that  property  to  other  purposes,  or  other 
forms  of  religion,  to-morrow. 

^*  This  has  been  fully  stated  by  the  present  premier  (Lord  Mxl- 
botjrnb)  in  the  debate  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He  said, 
that  '  the  tithes  and  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  cleigymen,  did 
not  belong  to  them,  but  was  a  portion  of  the  national  property,  which 
had  been  set  aside  either  by  the  institutions  of  the  oountxy,  or  by  the 
superstition  of  former  ages,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
religion  of  this  country ;  and  being  a  portion  of  that  national  proper- 
ty, it  was  in  the  power  of  the  state,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  it 
should  it  be  too  small,  or  to  diminish  it  if  too  large,  and  apply  the 
surplus  to  whatever  purposes  might  be  considered  the  fittest  to  pro- 
mote the  great  end  and  object  in  view.  These  were  the  only  safe 
principles  upon  which  the  legislature  or  government  could  proceed.' 
And,  accordingly,  upon  these  principles,  not  of  spoliatiouf  but  of  ap- 
propriation, the  government  and  legislature  have  proceeded  first  in 
diminishing  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics,  and  applying  the  property  to 
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other  uses ;  and  now,  on  tho  recommendation  of  the  bishope  them- 
selves, are  about  to  apply  the  surplus  of  the  cathedral  property  to 
other  purposes." — Tke  Fahe  Alarm^  or  the  Church  in  Danger^  p.  37- 
Lond.  1897. 


NOTE  XL. 

RESISTAN'CE  TO  THE  ANNUITY  TAX  BY  OUR  COVENANTING 

ANCESTORS. 

^  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Episcopacy  became  ^  the 
Church  by  law  established,*  and  from  that  period  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  resbtance  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  preient  Estabtidied  Churchy  who  were  then  DUtenterSj 
was  greater  than  at  any  period,  either  before  or  since  that  time,  not 
even  excepting  the  last  ten  years.  Like  the  Dissenters  of  the  present 
day,  they  supported  their  own  ministers  at  their  own  expense,  on 
the  Voluntary  principicy  and  they  naturally  objected  to  being  compel* 
led  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  a  church  to  which  they 
did  not  belong,  and  which  they  believed  to  be  an  Antichristian  Esta* 
blishment.  They  did  not,  like  the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day,  ob- 
ject to  att  civil  Establishments  of  religion,  but  in  common  with  them, 
they  considered  it  ^  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,'  to  be  compelled 
to  support  any  sect  but  their  own.  The  poinding  and  ronping  of 
their  goods,  for  payment  of  stipend,  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  this  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect.  They  suiiered  ^  the  spoQ- 
ing  of  their  goods'  without  being  intimidated  into  compliance  with 
demands  which  they  believed  to  be  essentially  uigust.  In  this  state 
of  matters,  the  Town  Council,  adopting  the  fashionable  expedient  of 
the  day,  ordered  soldiers  to  be  quartered  on  all  those  who  refused  to 
pay  the  tax.  This  most  iniquitous  resolution  was  instantly  carried 
into  eflfect,  bat  the  ^  still  small  voice'  of  conscience  was  not  to  be  sub- 
dued. Crooeeding  from  one  degree  of  wickedness  to  another,  the 
Town  Council  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  on  idiom 
they  were  quartered,  and  their  goods  to  bo  rouped  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary funds ;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  ingenuity,  and  all  their 
iniquitous  oontrivauces  for  enforcing  payment  of  this  hated  tax,  there 
was  one  discovery  which  they  did  not  make,  but  which  the  superior 
light  and  civilization  of  tho  nineteenth  century  has  enabled  *•  the 
friends  of  the  Church'  to  make,— that  the  imprisonment  of  the  per- 
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Bons  of  those  who  resist  the  tax,  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  en-^ 
forcing  payment. 

*^  To  the  memhers  of  that  Church,  which  is  at  present  ^  by  law  Es- 
tablished,' the  inliabitants  of  this  city  are  deeply  indebted  ybr  the  first 
determined  and  continued  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  annuity  tajc^ 
and  for  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  conscience  under  the  severest 
trials,  and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers.  By  their  resistance  they  had 
reason  to  believe  they  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary government  which  had  ever  existed  in  Scotland— ^f  such  men 
as  Middleton,  Lauderdale,  Sharp,  Rothes,  Dalzell,  Perth,  and  the 
Duke  of  York — under  whose  direction  every  species  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  was  perpetrated.  In  other  cases  of  resistance  for  consci- 
ence' sake,  they  were  in  the  practice  of  employing  torture  as  freely  as 
ever  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition  did ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  in- 
struments employed  by  them,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  they  in- 
vented new  instruments  of  torture,  of  a  more  dreadful  kind.  These 
they  frequently  ordered  to  be  applied  in  their  presence,  before  the 
Privy  Council,  in  torturing  those  who  were  prisoners  ^  for  conscience' 
sake.'  They  fined,  and  imprisoned,  and  banished,  without  law,  and 
without  mercy.  They  caused  hundreds  to  be  put  to  death  by  mili- 
tary execution,  without  even  the  forms  of  justice ;  and  others,  after 
a  mock  trial,  were  ordered  to  be  executed  with  every  refinement  in 
cruelty  which  the  most  fiendish  ingenuity  could  suggest.  They 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  barbarities  which  they  committed 
cannot  be  read  without  exciting  the  most  intense  feeling  of  horror. 
Yet  all  these  enormities  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion, 
for  the  professed  object  of  supporting  the  Established  Church,  and, 
consequently,  for  promoting  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ !  To  such  lengths  did  these 
supporters  of  Church  Establishments  carry  their  love  of  compulsory 
principles. 

^*  Notwithstanding  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  subjected  from 
the  character  and  conduct  of  their  rulers,  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters 
resisted  the  tax  in  the  most  determined  manner.  Each  of  these  prac- 
ticai  Voluntaries  by  their  resistance  in  efiect  declared,  with  respect  to 
the  Episcopalian  ministers,  ^  I  thuik  my  religion  better  than  theirs ; 
and,  therefore,  I  never  will  pay  them  one  shilling — ^no,  not  one  far- 
thing. They  may  seize  my  cattle,  my  corn,  my  furniture — ^they 
may  distrain  my  tenants — they  may  sell,  carry  away,  or  destroy — I 
will  never  pay  one  penny ;  it  is  an  unjust  demand — I  will  not  pay. 
I  will  not  resist  the  lavr,  because,  like  so  many  other  monstrous  iniqui- 
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ties,  there  is  law  for  this  also ;  bnt  I  repeat,  I  never  will  pay  tliem 
one  shilling — ^to  them,  or  to  their  use,  not  one  farthing.  Come  what 
may,  I  never  will  pay  them  one  single  farthing.'*  These  conscien- 
tions  and  consistent  apostles  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance,  were 
not  to  be  deterred  from  performing  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
duty  by  the  fear  of  personal  danger,  much  less  by  the  clamour  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  were  not  adequately  sup- 
ported, and  that  they  had  an  indisputable  right  by  the  existing  law 
of  the  land  to  the  proceeds  of  the  annuity  tax.  Believing  that  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong  was  unjust 
in  principle,  they  acted  in  the  way  which  their  own  consciences  ap- 
proved, resisting  all  attempts  to  compel  them  to  do  what  they  consi- 
dered 0t7ti^  in  order  that  what  others  considered  good  might  come, 
and  disregarding  the  consequences  which  might  follow  from  their 
resistance. 

^  The  ministers  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  Their  sti- 
pends were  small  in  amount,  and  very  irregularly  paid.  On  the  28th 
November,  1661,  the  Town- Council  resolved  to  apply  to  the  inhabit- 
ants to  know  what  they  would  lend  for  ministers'  stipend.  Shortly 
afterwards,  they  resolved  to  consult  the  city  assessors,  to  know  what 
security  they  could  give  the  inhabitants  for  any  advances  they  might 
be  inclined  to  make  for  this  purpose.  On  the  Cth  February,  1663, 
they  resolved  that  the  stipends  of  six  of  the  ministers  should  be  £198, 
and  that  the  stipends  of  the  other  six,  who  were  to  be  allowed  for 
house-rents,  should  be  £88.  Nearly  one- half  of  the  records  of  the 
Town-Council,  about  this  period,  are  filled  with  matters  concerning 
the  ministers  and  their  stipends,  and  churches  and  sessions.  Judging 
from  the  Records,  the  support  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance,  and  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Edinburgh,  for  the  last  two  centuries.t    The  fruits  which 

*  Letter  to  the  People  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.  June  1836. 

t  There  is  a  volume  of  the  Inde*  to  the  Records  of  the  Town  Council, 
with  the  words  "  Mimsteis"  on  the  bock  of  it,  and  there  b  not  a  single  re- 
ference in  the  volume  to  any  thing  bat  prooeedings  regarding  ministers !  The 
volume  oontains  326  foolscap  pages,  and  embnuses  the  period  from  1560  to 
1813.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  Reeord,  which 
must  be  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  ministers,  when  it  requires  a  volume 
to  contain  the  reference*  to  them.  The  words  ^  Churches,"  ''  Annuity," 
"  Poinding,**  &e.  oeoupy  a  large  proportion  of  several  other  volumes  of  the 
Index.  The  Record  consists  of  220  volumes,  of  various  sizes,  containing 
from  about  800  to  1000  pages  each. 
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liave  been  produced  by  these  expensive  and  troublesome  Establish- 
ments  will  be  afterwards  adverted  \o ;  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be 
proper  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  Imsiness  of  poinding  and 
rouping,  for  the  support  of  the  church,  was  transacted. 

'^  It  appears  that  the  collector  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
houses  of  those  in  arrear,  and  carrying  off  to  ^  the  Annuity  Office,' 
such  articles  as  would  sell  by  public  auction,  for  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  assessment.  These  articles  were  called  ^  poynds  for 
Anuitie,'  and  were  entered  in  a  book,  with  the  names  of  the  parties 
from  whom  they  were  taken,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  pawn- 
brokers at  the  present  day.  They  were  redeemable  at  pleasure  on 
payment  of  the  arrears,  until  they  had  accumulated  to  an  inconveni- 
ent extent,  when  the  collector  applied  to  the  council  for  an  order  to 
sell '  the  poynds  for  anuitie,'  which  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  generally  with  an  intimation  that  public  notice  was  to  be  given 
to  ^  the  neighbours  to  redeem  their  poynds  within  a  fortnight,'  other- 
wise they  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  payment  of  the 
ministers'  stipends.  The  '  Anuitie  Office'  appears  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  general  pawn-broking  establishment  and  *•  auction  mart,'  for  the 
support  of  whatever  church  was  established  by  law  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  consequently  was  one  of  the  means  employed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  gospel !  How  unlike  the  means  employed  by  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  and  his  apostles !" 

*'  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
resistance  made  to  the  Annuity  Tax  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  pre- 
sent Established  Church,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Episcopacy. 

«'  19th  Feb.  1662.—'  Compeared  William  Brown,  collector  of  the 
Anuuitie,  and  gave  the  overtures  underwritten.'  '  In  respect,  there  are 
many  poynds  taken  that  are  suffered  to  lie  unrelieved,  till  the  per- 
sons employed  by  those  entrusted  for  collecting  the  Annuitie  are 
gone  [have  left  the  town],  and  then  the  poynds  are  challenged  and 
called  for,  and  oftentimes  that  sought  [claimed]  that  was  never  taken 
fimm  tJiem  ;  in  respect  whereof,  the  Council  would  ordain  and  declare 
all  such  poynds  so  taken,  if  not  relieved  by  payment  of  the  Annuitie, 
and  satisfaction  given  to  the  persons  employed  thereancnt,  within 
days  after  the  poynding  thereof,  to  be  forefaulted,  and  the 
persons  [to  be]  still  liable  for  the  Annuitie.'*  The  Council  approved 
of  the  same,  and  enacted  accordingly. 

*  Records  of  the  Town  Council,  vol.  xxL  p.  97.  Although  Episcopacy 
wns  substantially  restored  at  the  date  of  this  act  of  Council,  it  was  not  until 
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^^  2l8t  Jan.  1666. — *•  The  Council  appoints  the  hail  poynds  taken 
for  Annuitie  to  be  dispoeed  of  according  as  the  Bailies  shall  think  fitt, 
pToyyding  the  owners  doe  not  redeem  them  betwixt  and  this  day 
fortnight'* 

*^  The  following  extract  shows  that  within  fifteen  years  i^r  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  1661,  the  resistance  was  so  great,  that  the  Coun- 
cil adopted  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  enforcing  payment,  by 
quartering  soldiers  on  all  those  in  arrear,  until  the  tax  was  paid ! 
January  21st,  1670 : — ^  The  Council  considering  that  there  is  many 
poynds  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  the  Anuitie,  which  are 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  him,'  empowers  him  '  to  BeU  and  ditpose 
qfthe  hail  poynds  in  his  custody  preceding  the  date  hereof,  to  the  best 
advantage,  ybr  the  use  of  the  minUterg'  stipends^  and  that  with  all  con- 
venient diligence,  as  likewise  considering  that  the  taking  of  poynds 
makes  the  inhabitants  slack  in  payment  of  their  Annuitie,  and  is  not 
such  an  effectual  way  for  inbringing  thereof,  as  was  expected ;  there^ 
fore  ordains  the  said  John  Kinnear  to  quarter  soldiers  upon  the  db- 
pioiENTB  [defaulten]  or  the  said  Anvitie  ;  and  that  they  remove  not 
from  their  houses,  till  they  pay  the  said  Anuitie.' + 

^  27th  March,  1678.— There  is  a  long  act  of  Council  of  this  date, 
setting  forth,  generally,  that  the  means  hitherto  employed  for  the 
collection  of  the  Annuity,  had  not  been  found  effective,  and  requir- 
ing the  inhabitants  instantly  to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  by  them ;  and, 
as  usual,  ordering  the  poynds  to  be  sold.  It  appears  from  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  minute,  that  the  inhabitants  who  had  soldiers 
quartered  on  them  as  a  punishment  for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  soldiers  as  well  as  for  the  ministers^  and  that 
when  their  ^  poynds '  were  rouped,  the  expenses  of  the  soldiers  were 
to  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  the  surplus  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  parties  from  whom  the  goods  were  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing part  of  this  act  deserves  to  be  quoted,  to  show  the  means  em- 
ployed at  this  period  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel :  ^  And  what 
poynds  are  already  in  the  custody  of  the  said  collector,  or  sliall  be 
poynded  from  the  said  deficients,  betwixt  and  the  1st  of  May  next, 
the  said  day  being  come  and  bygane,  in  case  the  owners  do  not  re- 
lieve the  said  poynds,  the  same  shall  then  be  apprised  [sold]  and  the 
collector  shall  only  be  accountable  for  the  surplus  of  the  value  more 

December  of  the  same  year,  that  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  Edinburgh 
were  formally  expelled  from  their  offices.     Some  of  them  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
•  Records  of  the  Town  Council,  vpl.  xxviii.  p.  122.         f  Ibid.  p.  135. 
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nor  is  due  to  tuc  soldibrs  who  [were]  quartered  upon  the  persons 

POYNDED  [for]  TIIE  SAME."* 

**  16th  October,  1684. — ^  The  Council  appoints  a  proclamation  to 
pass  through  this  city,  intimating  to  the  hail  inhabitants  that  are  de- 
fective in  payment  of  their  Annuitie,  from  whom  John  Kinnear,  col- 
lector, has  poynded  severall  poynds,  that  they  come  to  the  said  col- 
lector and  relieve  their  poynds  by  payment  of  their  bygaine  Annuitie, 
betwixt  and  Martinmas  next,  certifying  these  that  shall  not  relieve 
them,  they  shall  be  disposed  upon  by  the  collector,  and  (hey  thaUpay 
their  Annuitie  notwithstanding  thereqf'f 

<«  26th  February,  1686. — ^  The  Council  appoints  a  proclamation  to 
pass  by  tuck  of  drum  through  the  citie,  intimating  to  the  whole  in- 
habitants from  whom  the  collector  of  the  Anuitie  has  taken  poynds, 
upon  the  amount  of  their  deficiency  in  payment  of  their  bygane  An- 
nuity, that  they  repair  to  the  collector  s  office,  within  eight  days  after 
the  said  intimation,  certifying  such  as  shall  £gu1  in  relieving  of  their 
poynds,  within  the  said  space,  by  payment  of  their  bygane  Annuity, 
the  collector  is  to  dispose  upon  the  said  poynds  by  rouping  the 
same."^ — McLaren  e  History  qfthe  Resistance  to  the  Annuity  TVur,  pp« 
37-39. 


NOTE  XLI. 

TUE  CORRELATIVE  DUTIES  OF  GOVERNORS  AND  SUBJECTS,  AND  THE 

ETHICS  OF  TRIBUTE. 

My  readers  will,  I  am  persuaded,  feel  indebted  to  me  for  transfer- 
ring from  the  ephemeral  columns  of  a  newspaper  to,  it  may  be,  the 
not  much  more  enduring  pages  of  this  work — ^the  two  articles  bear- 
ing the  above  titles.  The  first  is  from  the  BirminghanT  Philan- 
thropist ;  the  second  is  from  that  Journal,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  this  country — The  Scotsman.  Both  arc  valuable ;  but,  of 
the  last,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  so  much  important  truth  has 
vciy  seldom  been  so  clearly,  and  accurately,  and  forcibly  stated,  in  so 

*  Records  of  the  Town  Council,  vol.  xxix.  page  55. 

t  Records  of  Town  Council,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  85.  :|:  Ibid.  p.  289. 
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few  and  so  well-choeen  words.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  production  of 
my  esteemed  brother  and  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexamdkb,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  assembling  in  Argyle  Square  Chapel,  in 
ihis  city. 

CORRELATIVB  DUTIES  OF  OOVBRNOBS  AND  SUBJECTS. 

*'*'  The  Scriptures  have  treated  this  matter  with  such  clearness  and 
accuracy,  that  no  one  who  is  disposed  to  learn,  and  has  the  means  of 
reading  and  considering  his  Bible,  needs  to  be  informed  of  any  thing 
more  than  the  places  where  to  look.  First,  Let  us  state,  that  the 
submission  to  governors  is  required  by  Scripture  in  the  most  absolute 
manner,  in  all  things  which  are  not  forbidden  by  God.  *•  Render 
unto  CtBsar  the  things  which  are  Cmmr'sy  is  a  maxim  and  command 
of  the  Saviour  8.  Yet  he  followed  it  by  another  as  solemn  and  impor- 
tant, on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  *  Render  unto  Qad  the  thing9 
which  are  God**,*  It  may  not  always  be  clear  which  is  Cesar's  and 
which  is  God  8 :  but  wherever  it  is  clear,  Coraar  has  no  more  right  to 
God's,  than  the  people  have  to  Cesar's. 

'^  '  Let  eyery  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,'  says  the 
Apostle  Paul :  ^  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God  :  whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sistcth  the  ordinance  of  God — and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to 
themselves  (con)demnation.'  Here  is  most  clearly  laid  down,  the 
most  absolute  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  far  as  their  qjjjiee 
goes.  But  the  same  apostle  who  wrote  this  to  his  disciples,  was  all 
his  life  engaged  in  preaching  doctrines  which  were  forbidden  by  the 
powers  that  be :  and  he  died  at  last  as  a  criminal  against  the  laws  of 
the  ^  powers  that  be.' 

**  When  the  apostles  had  received  the  authority  from  the  Saviour 
to  preach  the  gospel,  they  were  frequently  forbidden  to  do  so  by  '  the 
powers  that  be ;'  and  they  persevered  in  opposition  to  these  powers, 
unto  death  itself.  The  '  powers'  were  evidently  in  the  wrong — since 
the  apostles  did  nothing  to  excite  confusion  and  tumult  in  the  state, 
and  only  occupied  themselves  in  teaching  what,  to  say  the  worst  of 
it,  was  harmless  truth :  and  therefore  they  were  not  called  upon  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case  to  punish.  The  apostles  did  not '  resbt,'  but 
they  did  most  unequivocally  ^  disobey'  these  *•  powers,'  and  they  have 
lofl  their  martyrdom  behind  them  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  and 
their  governors'  cruelty. 

**  When  a  government  does  wrong  to  us,  we  arc  required  to  submit 
rather  than  resist — but  wc  may  appeal  and  remonstrate,  and  try  to 
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change  the  government,  or  have  the  perpetratOFB  punished  if  there  be 
any  hiw  to  which  we  can  appeal.  When  a  government  requireB 
wrong  from  u«,  we  have  no  occasion  or  right  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences. At  all  hazards,  we  must  not  do  wrong." — Philanthropiti — 
Voluntary  Church  Magazine  for  Jan,  1838,  pp.  42,  43. 

KTMICB  or  TRIBUTK-PATIKO. 

^  As  considerable  confusion  of  thought  seems  to  pervade  the  minds 
of  many  respecting  the  moral  aspect  of  tribute-paying,  perhaps  it  may, 
at  the  present  time,  serve  an  important  end  to  state  a  few  leading 
principles  on  this  subject.  These  may  be  comprised  in  the  following 
propositions : — 

^  IHy  Tribute  is  that  proportion  of  property  which  each  individual 
in  a  community  pays  for  the  support  of  that  government  under  which 
he  lives. 

*'  2d^  Tlus  proportion  every  member  of  the  community  is  morally 
bound  to  pay,  because,  first.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  civil  re- 
lation that  every  subject  should  eontribute  (i.  e.  pay  in  tribute)  his 
share  towards  the  support  of  that  government  of  which  he  reaps 
the  benefits ;  and,  second,  God  has  expressly  commanded  us  to  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers  in  this  way^  viz.  by  rendering  to  them 
tribute. 

^  3tf,  This  moral  obligation  is  not  destroyed  by  the  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  purposes  to  which  government  may  apply  the  money  thus 
contributed  are  improper  and  inexpedient ;  because  all  that  in  a  fno- 
ral  point  of  view  the  subject  has  to  do  with,  is  the  obfeet  for  which 
the  tribute  is  paid,  and,  where  this  is  right  in  itself,  the  contributor 
is  morally  exempt  from  further  inquiry  into  the  uses  to  which  his 
money  may  be  put. 

"  4^A,  The  same  moral  obligation  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  levied  not  for  the  support  of  government,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  class  in  the  community ;  because,  first.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  civil  relation  to  render  it  obligatory  on  the  nation 
at  large  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  a  particular  class ;  and,  second, 
God  expressly  limits  the  general  command  to  pay  tribute,  by  the  con- 
dition that  it  is  to  be  paid  only  to  those  to  whom  it  ie  due  (Rom. 
xiii.  7),  i.  e.  as  the  context  shows,  not  to  every  one  that  asks  it,  nor 
to  every  one  for  whom  the  legislature  may  choose  to  ask  it,  but  to 
those  only  to  whom  we  owe  t7,  viz.  the  government  under  which  we 
live. 

^^  dthy  When  a  man,  therefore,  refuses  to  pay  such  a  tax,  he  may 
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subject  himself  to  certain  l^al  penaltiea,  but  he  commits  no  moral 
ofience. 

*'  6thy  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  proper,  both  for  peace's  sake, 
and  because  it  is  a  less  evil,  to  pay  a  tax  which  we  may  deem  unequal 
and  unjust,  than  to  suffer  the  legal  penalties  consequent  on  refusal,  to 
pay  what  is  demanded. 

^  7 thy  But  this  general  rule  is  to  be  qualified  by  the  condition,  that 
the  object  for  which  the  tax  is  levied  be  not  directly  opposed  to  the 
will  of  God ;  in  which  case,  we  are  not  only  not  bound  to  pay  it,  but. 
bound  not  to  pay  it ;  for,  as  no  act  of  the  legislature  can  make  it 
right  to  support  what  God  has  forbidden  us  to  support,  to  pay  such 
a  tax  would  be  to  rebel  against  God,  and  become  guilty  of  sin  in  his 
sight. 

^^  Sthy  We  must  distinguish  between  paying  this  tax,  and  respect- 
ing the  authority  by  which  it  is  levied.  It  is  always  our  duty  to  do 
the  latter ;  but  wmetitnet  our  duty  not  to  do  the  former. 

^  9^,  As  every  law  proposes  an  alternative,  by  acquiescence,  in 
either  part  of  which  the  law  is  obeyed,  and  the  authority  of  the  law- 
giver reverenced,  the  man  who  peaceably  submits  to  the  penalty  of 
the  law  when  his  conscience  forbids  him  to  follow  its  prescription,  as 
truly  respects  the  law,  and  submits  to  the  power,  as  the  man  who. 
chooses  the  other  part  of  the  alternative. 

''  lOM,  These  principles  admit  of  an  easy  and  obvious  application 
to  the  case  of  Dissenters,  in  regard  to  the  annuity  tax.  Four  things 
they  establii^  on  this  head  : — 1st,  No  Dissenter  is  morally  bound  to 
pay  this  tax,  for  no  tribute  is  due  from  him  to  the  city  clergy :  he 
awes  them  nothing.  2d,  As  they  occupy  a  position,  and  support  a 
system,  which  the  Dissenter  believes  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
he  cannot  support  that  system  without  sin.  dd.  As  a  subject,  he  is 
nevertheless  bound  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his  countzy.  And,  4th, 
He. can  comply  with  both  these  conditions  only  by  pursuing  one 
course,  viz.  by  peaceably  submitting  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  while 
he  resolutely  and  conscientiously  declines  to  follow  its  prescription." 
— *^. — Scotsman, 
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NOTE  XLII. 
MR  haldakb's  opinions  respbctinq  civil  establishments  of 

RELIGION  STATED  BT  HIMSELF  AND  DR  ANDREW  THOMSON. 

From  Mr  Haldane  haying  pronounoed  the  anther  gnilty  of  ^  rebel- 
iion  against  Christ,"  for  not  paying  the  tax  imposed  for  the  support  of 
the  Established  clergy,  it  might  he  inferred  by  one  ignorant  of  that 
gentleman's  opinions,  that  he  considered  a  tax  by  the  civil  government 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel  ministry,  one  of  the  ordinances  of 
Christ  Bat  such  an  inference,  however  plausible,  would  be  very 
remote  from  the  truth. 

Mr  Haldane's  views  of  civil  Establishments  of  religion  are  thus 
given  by  himself—-^  Civil  government  cannot  be  a  divine  ordinance 
to  regulate  men  in  matters  of  religion  and  consdenoe— viM  thete  U 
ha9  nothing  at  ail  to  do." — ^  When  the  laws  of  man  run  counter  to  the 
laws  of  Ood,  they  cease  from  that  moment,  in  as  £ur  as  they  do  so,  to 
be  binding,  and  with  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  we  may  appeal  to 
all  ^  Rulers,  Elders,  Scribes,  and  Priests,  whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.'"-^ 
'^  The  civil  magistrate  then,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  say  in  matters 
purely  of  a  religious  nature."—'^  I  do  not  consider  civil  government 
to  be  an  ordinance  of  God  to  man  for  religion : — the  Holy  Scriptures 
contain  every  rule  of  duty  which  in  religion  mankind  are  bound  to 
observe.  In  the  church  of  Christ,  the  civil  magistrate  as  Mvch  can 
never,  according  to  Scripture,  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
have  any  place.  When  he  enters  there,  he  must  come  not  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, but  as  any  other  disciple.  He  must  submit  to  the  rules  al> 
ready  prescribed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  must  assume  no  pre-emi- 
nence or  authority,  ftwn  hU  qffieial  ewU  tUtiaiionj  over  others,  even 
the  meanest  slave  upon  earth." — ^^  Not  a  hint  is  given  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  regulation  qfany  thing  belonging  to  the  churt^ee  qf  Ohrioty 
forms  a  part  of  the  object  of  civil  government ;  but,  on  the  contnuy, 
every  thing  is  already  settled  and  published  in  the  Scriptures,  respect- 
ing church  communion  and  religious  conduct,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  direct  the  Christian  or  Christian  societies,  by  the  para- 
mount authority  of  God  himself."* 

•  Address  to  the  Public,  by  Robert  Haldane,  oonoeming  Political  Opt- 
nions,  &c.— 2d  Edit.  12ino.     Edin.  1800.  pp.  76,  97,  98. 
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Mr  Haldane  has  never  retracted  these  opinions.  Amid  all  his 
changesy  we  believe,  he  has  retained  them  unaltered.  How  he  recon- 
ciles these  opinions  with  holding  that  a  Christian  cannot  refuse  to 
pay  tribute,  which  the  civil  magistrate  requires  for  the  avowed  sup- 
port of  Christian  ordinanoe6,-*-thus  interfering  in  a  matter  in  which 
he  has  no  concern,  and  on  which  Christ  has  legislated, — ^without  re- 
belling against  Ghri8t,<— it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  One  would  think 
that  in  this  case  the  Christian  was  in  greater  danger  of  rebelling 
against  Christ  in  paying,  than  in  not  paying  9uch  a  tax.  Is  it  because 
Mr  Haldane  holds  the  societies  for  whose  support  the  civil  govern- 
ment imposes  a  tax  not  ^^  to  be  churches  of  Christ,"  and^  of  course, 
the  enacting  such  a  law  in  reference  to  them,  to  be  in  no  way  ^\the  re- 
gulation of  any  thing  belonging  to  the  churches  of  Christ/'  that  he 
thinks  paying  the  tax  so  obviously  not  wrong  ?  This  aoeount  of  the 
matter  cannot  be  veiy  satisfiictory  to  those  friends  of  the  church,  who 
have  felicitated  themselves  so  much  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Haldane 
as  an  ally— but  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  them  with  any  more  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  forthcoming  demonstration  of 
the  author's  rebellion  against  Christ,  perhaps  some  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  subject.* 

In  the  meantime  it  would  seem  as  if  the  defenders  of  the  compul- 
sory support  of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh  were  reduced  to  great  straits 
indeed,  when  they  so  gratefully  accept  of  an  attempt  at  a  proof  that 
the  clergy  of  that  city  have  the  same  right  to  demand  support  from 
the  Dissenters,  as  the  Pagan  priests  had  to  demand  support  from  the 
primitive  Christians,  on  the  supposition  that  the  civil  power  had  au- 
thorised them  to  do  so.  This  seems  to  be  the  full  extent  of  support, 
wbieh  Mr  Haldane's  argument,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  prind'' 
plea,  gives  to  the  claimants  of  the  annuity  tax.  When  one  looks  at 
the  palpable  demonstration,  how  highly  Mr  Haldane's  interposition  is 
valued,  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  there  must  be  a  great  lack  of  aigu- 
ment,  or  a  great  superabundance  of  gratitude  among  the  defenders  of 
that  obnoxious  impost 

The  following  dear  and  convincing  statements  respecting  the  true 
ehanioter  of  dvil  establishments  of  religion,  may  be  fiurly  considered 
as  containing  Mr  Robert  Haldane's  opinions  on  this  subject,  till  he 
disclaim  them.    They  are  from  the  pen  of  his  brother,  Mr  J.  A.  Hal- 

*  The  hint  was  not  taken.  Not  a  word  is  said  on  ihit  subject  in  any  of  th« 
Tan  long  letters  which  foUo¥Fed.  Silenoe  is  sometimes  more  ejtjnrgttive  than 
langoage. 
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dune,  the  respected  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  TAhcmacle,  Leith 
Walk,  who  is  said  by  some  who  should  know,  never  to  have  publish- 
ed any  sentiments  in  which  his  elder  brother  was  not  understood  to 
concur.  ^  What  is  the  object  of  a  national  religious  establishment  ? 
Is  it  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  purity  ?  The  nature  of  the 
case,  confirmed  by  all  experience,  shows  that  it  must  corrupt  it.  Is 
it  to  save  the  souls  of  men  ?  Those  by  whom  national  religious  esta- 
blishments have  been  founded  and  supported,  have  in  general  proved 
the  oontraf  y  by  their  indifference  about  their  own  souls.  What  then 
is  the  object  ?  A  national  church  is  judged  necessary  for  supporting 
the  government,  and  thus  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  completely  pervert- 
ed. The  gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth,  the  message  of  reconciliation  from  the  Ood  of 
Mercy  to  his  guilty  creatures,  which  has  for  its  object  man's  eternal 
hi^piness,  is  converted  into  an  engine  of  state." — ^  National  chnrdies 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  New  Testament." — ^  The  great  apostacy  so  firequently 
predicted  in  the  New  Testament,  has  taken  place.  The  reUgion  of 
Jesus  has  been  transformed  into  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  idolatiy. 
We  are  now  at  no  loss  to  recognize  *  the  woman  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.*  And  to  what  is  all 
this  to  be  ascribed  ?  To  national  religious  establishments." — ^'  We 
live  in  an  age  when  the  experience  of  the  world  is  rapidly  leading 
mankind  to  perceive  that  national  religious  establishments  are  hurt- 
ful to  society.  Trade  was  formerly  shackled  with  monopolies,  and 
bounties,  and  drawbacks,  and  prohibitions,  and  the  merchants  of  those 
days  ^  honestly  believed'  that  an  alteration  of  the  system  ^  would 
reach  a  blow  to  the  commerce  and  power  of  the  country.*  The  happy 
effects  of  a  more  liberal  policy  now  begin  to  be  felt,  and  the  mer- 
chant, from  regard  to  his  own  interest  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  coon- 
tjy,  rejoices  in  the  change.  The  time  is  approaching  when  Christian- 
ity shall  also  be  disentangled  from  the  monopolies,  the  prohibitions^ 
the  bounties,  and  the  drawbacks,  by  which  her  progress  has  been  se 
long  retarded.  Already  she  is  pluming  her  wings,  and  ere  long,  ex- 
ulting in  her  native  freedom  and  purity,  she  shall  bear  the  olive 
branch  to  every  land,  and  crown  the  world  with  her  choicest  bless- 
ings. Her  timid  friends  may  start  when  they  behold  her  no  loQger 
supported  by  what  they  honestly  believed  essential  to  her  prosperity ; 
and  the  hoary  statesman  may  anxiously  inquire  how  the  world  can 
be  ruled  without  the  aid  of  a  civil  religious  establishment.  But  the 
fears  of  the  one  will  be  lost  in  admiration — and  the  other  will  feel 
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relieved  from  half  the  cares  and  toik  of  government." — These  admir- 
able passages,  in  every  word  of  which  we  roost  cordially  concur,  are 
to  be  found  in  ^^  Ttoo  Leiter9  to  the  Rev,  Dr  Ohahners,  on  hie  propoeal 
for  increasing  the  number  qf  Churches  in  Glasgow^  pp.  16,  22,  28, 18. 
Glasgow,  1818.  They  appeared  without  the  name  of  the  author  in 
the  first  edition.  A  second  and  enlarged  edition  was,  we  understapd, 
published  with  the  author  s  name,  though  we  have  not  seen  it :  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  a  third  edition.  It  breathes  throughout  a  truly 
Christian  spirit.  In  a  pamphlet  published  1806,  the  same  author 
says,  ^'  I  consider  every  society,  calling  itself  a  church  of  Christ,  which 
can  enter  into  alliance  with,  or  be  adopted  by  any  civil  government 
upon  earth,  as  ipso  factOy  constituting  a  branch  of  the  family  of  that 
establishment,  predicted  by  John,  under  the  name  of  Babylon." 

Mr  Robert  Haldane  is  thus  described  by  one  to  whose  opinion  of  men 
and  things,  he  is  accustomed  to  attach  much  weight — the  late  Dr  Am- 
DREW  Thomson,  as  a  man  ^^  that  has  some  peculiarities  in  his  views  pf 
faith — Cloves  independency — ^hates  confessions — and  is  an  enemy  to  all 
ecclesiastical  establishments." — Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor^  vol. 
xix.  p.  555. 


NOTE  XLIII. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THB   DOCTRINE   RESPECTING   TAXES   FOR   SPECIFIC 

PURPOSES,  STATED  AND  ANSWERED. 

These  doctrines  have  found  a  very  acute  expounder  and  able  de- 
fender in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  August  1888.  One  of  the  most 
important  services  which  can  be  done  to  a  good  cause,  is  clearly  to 
state  the  objections  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  thought  liable,  and  a 
still  more  important  service  is  satisfactorily  to  reply  to  these  objec- 
tions. The  friendly  reviewer  has  very  efiectually  performed  both 
these  services  for  the  good  cause  to  which  this  work  is  devoted.  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  the  following  most  appropriate 
observations  a  place  here. 

^'  That  there  are  difficulties  tonnected  with  the  subject  no  one  will 
deny ;  but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  (1.)  It  may  be  said,  if  you 
object  to  pay  a  tax  imposed  specifically  for  a  bad  object,  how  can  you 
consbtently  pay  the  general  taxes  which  may  be  partially  applied  to 
such  objects  ?  To  this  Jt  may  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  support 
of  government  is  laudable  and  necessary — that  security  of  property. 
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life,  and  liberty  ooald  not  otherwise  be  maintained — ^that  for  these 
objects  tribute  is  a  debt,  and  that  we  must  not  refnse  the  whole  on 
aeooont  of  the  minpplioation  of  a  part,  which  were  obviously  unjust 
But  when  a  bad  object  is  defined,  when  a  tax  for  that  object  specifi- 
cally is  imposed,  all  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
to  the  government,  and  to  God,  to  keep  ourselves  clear  in  such  a 
matter. 

*^  (2.)  Tribute  it  has  been  said  is  a  debt ;  and  as  my  obligation  to 
pay  my  private  debts  is  irrespective  of  the  abuse  which  may  be  made 
of  them  when  paid,  so  my  obligation  to  pay  tribute  is  not  aflected  by 
the  purposes  to  which  that  tribute  may  be  applied.  In  the  one  case 
the  creditor,  not  the  debtor — Is  solely  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the 
money  paid  to  him ;  and  so  is  it  in  the  other.  This  objection,  how- 
ever, assumes  that  subjects  have  no  more  control  over  the  state,  than 
private  and  independent  individuals  have  over  each  other.  But  eq>e- 
dally,  it  takes  for  granted  the  veiy  thing  to  be  proved,  namely,  that 
the  tribute  in  the  case  supposed  is  really  a  debt.  When  I  pay  a  pri- 
vate debt,  by  the  very  supposition,  I  owe  it  for  sojnething  which  I 
have  received  or  am  to  receive.  By  equity  or  compact  the  debt  ex- 
ists, and  all  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  pay  it.  But  in  the  other  case,  the 
question  is,  whether  the  tribute  be  debt  ?  Pay  debt  by  all  means ; 
but  ascertain,  first,  whether  what  you  pay  be  debt,  especially  when 
you  are  assured  that  whatsoever  you  pay  is  to  go  to  mischief.  Obe- 
dience to  civil  authority,  in  all  lawful  things,  is  a  debt,  and  as  a  debt 
I  pay  it ;  but  when  the  state  requires  what  no  state  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, the  doing  of  what  is  evil,  the  debt  of  civil  obedience  is  not  con- 
stituted ;  a  fiilse  claim  is  made ;  a  fictitious  debt  is  created ;  when  I 
am  told  I  owe  it,  I  am  told  what  is  not  true ;  when  the  bill  is  urged 
I  have  a  right  to  dishonour  it.  By  a  prior  and  paramount  law,  the 
state  has  been  denuded  of  all  right,  or  rather  all  right  has  been  denied 
to  the  state  to  constitute  such  a  debt  against  me.  So,  if  J  am  required 
to  support  with  my  money  a  wicked  object,  the  payment  is  not  due ; 
I  do  not  owe  that  debt ;  and  in  refusing  to  pay  it,  it  is  not  debt  I  re- 
fbse  to  pay.  The  law  of  God  renders  it  sinful  in  the  state  to  impose, 
or  in  me  to  pay  in  such  a  case. 

^  (3.)  Perhaps  the  most  formidable  objection  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  may  be  asked  who  is  to  judge  respecting  the  objects  of  taxation  ? 
Must  every  individual  be  left  to  judge  for  himself?  In  this  case, 
will  not  the  pretence  of  conscience  be  in  the  mouth  of  eveiy  greedy 
malcontent  ?  Will  not  one  object  to  this  tax.  another  to  that,  a  third 
to  all,  until  the  resources  of  the  state  be  drained,  the  whole  process 
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of  its  administration  suspended,  and  anarchy,  first,  with  its  min,  and 
next,  with  its  iron  despotism,  ensne  ?  To  all  this,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  if  this  refasal,  on  the  plea  of  conscience,  is  to  be  rejected  for  its 
abuse,  every  thing  good  being  liable  to  abuse,  may  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  way,  for  the  same  reason — ^that  if  this  plea  is  invalid,  in  re- 
gard to  taxation,  it  must  also  be  invalid  in  regard  of  civil  obedienoe 
generally — ^that  the  power  possessed  by  the  state  to  coerce  and  dia* 
train,  is  sofiiciently  powerful  to  prevent,  not  perhaps  the  pretence  of 
conscientious  objections  to  particular  taxes,  but  the  reducing  of  these 
pretences  to  practice — that  when  passive  resistanoe  to  any  tax  be- 
comes general,  it  is  invariably  wrong  to  impose  it,  and  its  imposition 
in  such  circumstances  can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  principles  of  ty- 
rannical deq>otism — and  that  the  opposite  doctrine,  namely,  that 
which  would  exclude  the  conscientious  judgment  of  the  individual 
from  this  department  of  his  obedience,  is  mischievous  and  degrading, 
investing  government  with  despotic  power,  reducing  the  subject  to  a 
mere  machine,  which  the  state  may  move  at  its  pleasure,  and  assur- 
edly preparing  the  way  for  intolerable  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  generous,  noble,  and  free  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  ultimately  some  violent  reactive  convulsion  to  break 
in  pieces  a  yoke,  which  even  men  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  brutes 
can  no  longer  bear." — Eeledio  Betiewy  New  Seriee^  vol.  iv.  pp.  172- 
174.     1838. 

The  following  shrewd  remarks  from  a  masteiiy  article  in  the  United 
Secession  Magazine,  meet  most  satisfiictorily  two  of  the  principal 
objectiona,  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  the  treatise  respecting 
tribute. 

*'*'  It  is  not  true,  that  the  government  requires  of  its  subjects  no 
sanction  of  the  purposes  for  which  a  specific  tax  is  exacted,  or  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Laws  usually  contain  preambles  setting  forth 
the  necessity,  or  importance,  or  excellence  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  made  (the  acts  imposing  the  annuity  tax  are  appropriate 
instances  of  this),  these  preambles  are  addressed  to  rational  beings, 
and  roust  therefore  be  designed  to  secure  the  approbation  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  subject  to  the  purposes  in  view.  To  suppose  the  reverse 
is  to  suppose  that  rulers  are  knaves,  and  that  subjects  may  be  treated 
as  fools. 

^^  But  though  it  were  true,  that  government  does  not  require  the 
subject  to  sanction  the  destination  of  a  specific  tax,  is  the  conscience 
of  the  subject  thereby  relieved  ?  Will  government  answer  fi»r  him 
at  the  bar  of  God,  for  doing  an  action  which  his  conscience  condemn- 
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ed  ?  Or  has  the  law  of  Ood  not  merely  absolved  him  from  inquiziiig 
into  the  moral  character  of  certain  actions,  bnt  absolved  him  also  from 
consistency,  and  warranted  him  to  do  what  he  esteems  sinfal,  merely 
because  he  is  not  required  to  approve  of  his  own  deed  ?  *  •  • 
•  *^  As  to  the  analogy  between  a  tax  and  a  debt,  it  is  plain,  that  as 
no  one  can  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  debt  until  it  has  been  incurred, 
so  no  tax  can,  in  a  ftee  country,  become  due  until  a  law  has  imposed 
it.  But  what  if  this  law,  by  which  a  tax  has  been  imposed,  be  a  pro- 
fane usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  of  God  ?  What  if  it  be  a  direct 
violation  of  the  prior  and  paramount  law  of  the  Creator,  which  no 
legislature,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  make,  and  to  which  no  human 
being  has  a  right  to  consent  ?  And  what  if  by  the  avowal  of  its  pio- 
fime  and  impious  purpose,  it  calls  on  all  the  subjects  as  rational  be- 
ings, to  judge  of  that  purpose,  and  by  their  obedience  consent  to  it  ? 
Is  the  tax  then  due  ?  Is  it  a  debt  which,  according  to  the  Apostle  s 
injunction,  can  be  paid  for  conscience  sake  ?  Such  a  tax  is  not  ana- 
logous to  a  just  debt  appropriated  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  due,  to 
an  immoral  purpose,  but  it  is  analogous  to  an  exaction  made  upon  the 
debtor,  avowedly  for  such  a  purpose,  and  over  and  above  what  he  was 
legally  and  morally  bound  to  pay ;  it  is  analogous  to  a  burden  added 
to  the  stipulated  rent  of  a  house,  and  expressly  demanded  for  the 
puipose  of  enabling  the  proprietor  to  violate  the  law  of  the  land ;  it 
is  as  if  the  ruler  of  a  city,  or  the  governor  of  a  colony,  should  exact 
money  to  which  the  supreme  authority  can  have  given  no  clium,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  avowedly  exacted  for  the  puipose  of  waging  war  against 
that. supreme  authority  itself." — United  Secession  Magazine^  vol.  vi. 
pp.  909-311.     Edin.  1838. 

The  paragraphs  which  follow,  contain  the  fuller  development  of 
certain  statements  made  towards  the  close  of  Part  II.  of  the  foregoing 
Treatise,  p.  167,  et  seq.,  and  may  be  of  use  in  helping  to  a  right  deci- 
sion some  of  those  who  '*  halt  between  two  opinions,"  on  the  interest- 
ing and  practical  question  in  Christian  Ethics,  to  which  they  refer. 

Can  a  person,  conscientiously  persuaded  that  civil  establishments 
of  religion  are  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  wiU  of  Ood,  without  sin 
contribute  to  their  support,  by  voluntarily  paying  a  tax  imposed  for 
this  express  object  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  every  mind  is,  No :  he  cannot ;  and  he  cannot  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  a  man  ought  not  to  sanction  what  he  counts  wrong, 
in  others;  and,  secondly,  still  less,  if  possible,  should  he  himself  do 
what  ho  counts  wrong.    In  supporting  an  establishment,  by  paying 
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a  tax  imposed  for  that  specific  object,  such  a  person  does  both.  He 
virtually  gives  a  sanction  to  the  act  of  the  ci^il  government,  form- 
ing and  maintaining  the  establishment,  which  he  conscientiously  con- 
demns, and  he  also  yields  direct  support  to  this,  in  his  estimation, 
immoral  institution. 

It  is  usual  to  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  the  first  of  these  reasons, 
for  the  criminality  of  a  dissenter  supporting  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion,  by  the  statement,  that  in  paying  a  tax,  no  sanction  is  given 
to  the  conduct  of  the  government,  farther  than  an  implied  declara- 
tion, that  upon  the  whole,  in  the  estimation  of  him  who  pays  this  tax, 
the  government  serves  the  great  purposes  of  civil  government,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  supported.  This  reply,  however,  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, applies  only  to  taxes,  imposed  for  the  general  purposes  of  go- 
vernment. With  regard  to  taxes,  for  a  specific  purpose  which  I 
count  sinful,  such  a  general  conviction  can  bind  me  only  to  passive 
obedience.  I  must  not,  while  such  a  conviction  continues,  resist  the 
government ;  but  I  may  innocently,  so  far  as  the  government  is  con- 
cerned,— and  I  musty  so  far  as  conscientious  principle  ia  involved,  de- 
cline active  compliance,  and  rest  in  passive  obedience,  quietly  allow- 
ing the  government  to  take  what  my  duty  to  Ood  will  not  permit  me 
to  give.  In  doing  so,  I  in  no  degree  injure  the  government.  Its  power 
is  as  much  honoured  in  submission  as  in  obedience.  Even  if  my  ex- 
ample were  generally  followed,  it  could  only  tend,  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion, but  to  the  improvement  of  the  government,  by  getting  rid  of  a 
law  which  tends  to  shake  the  attachment  of  the  subjects. 

I  know  that  another  mode  of  neutralizing  the  force  of  this  reason 
has  been  resorted  to ;  grounded  on  the  admitted  difference  between 
a  wilful  transgression,  and  an  unintentional  error.  ^'  I  think,"  it  has 
been  said,  ^^  that  civil  establishments  of  religion  are  unwise  and  mis- 
chievous institutions,  preventive  of  much  good,  productive  of  much 
evil;  but  in  originating  and  maintaining  them,  I  consider  govern- 
ments rather  as  having  fallen  into  a  blunder  in  legblation,  than  as 
having  been  guilty  of  a  delinquency  in  morals ; — ^in  one  word,  I  look 
upon  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  as  not  a  sin,  but  a  mistake ; 
and  I  can  do  without  scruple  in  reference  to  them,  considered  in  this 
latter  aspect,  what  I  durst  not  do  at  all,  in  reference  to  them,  con- 
sidered in  the  former." 

In  reply  to  this  ingenious  suggestion,  we  must  remark,  that  even 
in  the  case  of  an  error,  innocent  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  because 
unavoidable,  on  the  part  of  him  who  commits  it,  I  who  know  it  to  be 
error — ^mischievous  error,  am  morally  bound  not  to  give,  in  any  mca- 
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sure,  Banciion  to  that  error,  while  I  make  all  just  allowances  for  him 
who  fell  into  it ;  and  the  degree  of  this  moral  obligation  ia  propor- 
tionate to  my  senae  of  the  miachieTous  tendency-  and  eflecta  of  the 
blander.  The  case  of  ciril  establishment  of  religion  is  not,  howerer, 
a  case  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  a  case  of  mischieyons,  yet  innocent,  be- 
cause  nnavoidable  error, — though,  even  in  this  case,  I  should  be  beund 
to  guard  against  giving  any  thing  like  sanction  to  it.  We  are  hr 
from  attributing  to  the  founders  of  these  establishments,  uniTersaUy, 
or  indeed  in  any  case,  the  fearful  guilt  of,  with  conscious  intention, 
▼iolating  dirine  laws,  and  usurping  divine  honours:  but  we  hold 
that  the  mistake,  though  not  in  every  instance  equally  criminal,  is 
in  no  instance  altogether  innocent. 

The  authors  of  civil  establbhmentshave  all  of  them  been  in  a  mis- 
take ;  but  though  the  mistake  has  not  been  the  same  in  every  case, 
in  all  cases  it  has  not  4Mily  been  an  injurious,  but  a  guilty  mistake. 
In  forming  these  institutions,  their  authors  have  been  influenced  by 
mistaken  views,  either  of  political  expediency,  or  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, or  of  both. 

The  expediency  ertorists  have  been  of  two  kinds.  The  first  class  con- 
sists of  Infidels,  who,  while  they  regard  all  religions  as  equaUy  the  off- 
spring of  imposture  or  delusion,  conceive  that  they  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  for  gaining  certain  important  ends  of  civil  polity,  or  who, 
finding  it  impossible  to  extinguish  the  religious  principle,  judge  the 
establishment  of  a  particular  class  of  religionists,  over  whom  they 
shall  have  a  peculiar  control,  the  most  effectual  method  of  keeping 
within  safe  bounds  a  principle  so  powerful,  if  not  for  good,  for  eviL 
Hobbes,  Harrington,  Hume,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia,  belonged  to  this 
class.  The  second  class  consists  of  professed,  but  inconsistent  believ* 
ors  in  the  Christian  revelation,  who  think  that  the  establishment  of 
the  form  of  religion,  which  antecedently  prevails  most  extensively 
among  the  subjects,  may  either  directly  or  indirectly  fiicilitate  the 
exeivise  of  government  in  all  its  various  functions. 

Now  surely,  to  seek  as,  in  the  first  case,  by  the  establishment  of 
admitted  error,  to  obtain  political  good,  must  on  all  but  atheistical 
principles  be  allowed  to  be  immoral ;  and  even,  in  the  second  case, 
there  is  a  confounding  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  which 
has  a  character  of  moral  pravity,  as  well  as  philosophical  absurdity 
and  political  inexpediency. 

The  mistake  of  the  religious  errorists  is  of  a  very  difierent  kind, 
but  it  has  this  in  common  with  the  mistakes  of  the  expediency  er- 
rorists, that  it  is  not  innocent,  because  not  unavoidable.   The  authors 
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of  both  our  EBtabliahments  were,  I  faaye  no  dottbt,  many  of  them 
finnly  oonvinoed  that  secnlar  powers,  are  not  only  warranted,  but 
bound  to  establish  the  true  religion,  and  to  snppiesB  all  fidse  reli* 
gions  among  their  sabjects ;  and  that  for  them  to  hare  let  this  alone^ 
would  have^been  the  enormity  of  crime,  as  well  as  the  height  of 
folly.    That  they  should  have  entertained  such  notions,  wfldly  ab* 
surd,  fearfully  impious  as  they  now  must  appear  to  every  enlightened 
mind,  is  not  wonderful.  The  wonder  would  have  been  if  they  had  not 
entertained  them.    But  to  account  for  an  error,  and  to  defend  it,  or 
even  apologise  for  it,  are  very  different  things.    To  prove  it  natural, 
IB  not  to  prove  it  innocent.    With  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  its 
supreme  authority  admitted  by  them,  these  men  were  not  only  mis- 
taken but  criminal,-^eeply  criminal  as  well  as  deplorably  mistaken. 
To  what  degree  their  enon  extenuated  their  criminality,  is  left  to 
Him  to  decide,  who  alone  has  the  data  and  the  wisdom  necessary  for 
such  a  dedsion ;  but  it  seems  plain  that  my  sanction,  even  of  what 
would  have  been  to  them  who  originated  it,  the  result  of  innocent, 
had  it  been  unavoidable  error,  when  it  appears  to  me  in  its  true  co* 
lours  as  opposed  to  the  divine  will,  can  not  be  innocent ;  and  a  still 
higher  degree  of  impropriety  must  attach  to  my  sanction,  when,  ftom 
the  beginning,  criminality,  as  well  as  folly,  characterised  the  authon 
of  the  institution.  Viewed,  then,  merely  in  the  light  of  sanction  given 
to  the  criminal  act  of  another,  I  do  not  see  how  the  support  of  a  civil 
establishment,  on  the  part  of  a  conscientious  Dissenter,  by  the  volun- 
tary payment  of  a  tax  imposed  for  that  purpose,  can  be  satisfiiotorily 
defended. 

But  the  difficulty  of  such  a  defence  increases^-or  rather  its  im- 
possibility  becomes  more  apparent,  when  we  come  to  consider  it  in 
the  aspect  of  the  direct  support  of  a  system,  which  I,  as  a  Dissenter, 
must  conscientiously  condemn.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  justness 
of  this  view  of  the  subject  is  questioned,  and  even  denied,  by  many 
intelligent  and  conscientious  dissenters.  ^  Neither,"  say  they,  ^  in 
the  estimation  of  the  government,  nor  in  our  own  estimation,  nor  in 
the  estimation  of  others,  is  our  payment  of  a  church  tax  considered 
as  an  approbation  of  the  principle  of  an  Establishment,  or  of  that 
particular  Establishment,  to  the  support  of  which  the  produce  of  the 
tax  is  professedly  devoted.  As  a  question  of  conscience,  then,  so  far 
as  a  supposed  implied  approbation  of  a  principle  or  a  system,  consci- 
entiously condemned,  is  concerned,  1  feel  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
It  may  be  wrong  in  me  to  pay  the  tax,  but  not  on  this  principle." 
Here  I  would  remark,  that  what  may  be  termed  the  natural  moral 
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■ignificancy  of  an  action,  or  course  of  action,  is  not,  except  on  very 
strong  grounds,  to  be  disregarded.  To  pay  a  tax  voluntarily,  imposed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  supporting  a  civil  establishment,  as  a  use- 
ful institution,  is  the  natural  expression  of  approbation,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  of  non-disapprobation.  To  refuse  to  pay  it,  especially  if  I 
must  suflfer  for  refusing,  is  the  natural  expression  of  disapprobation 
and  condemnation.  It  is,  to  speak  the  truth  gently,  dangerous  to 
employ  either  words  or  actions  with  a  signification  which  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  them.  If  it  is  not  falsehood  and  sin,  it  is  some- 
thing which  naturally  leads  to  fidsehood  and  sin,  and  which,  if  gene- 
rally prevalent,  would  confound  all  moral  distinctions,  aihd  make  men 
*^  call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for 
darkness,  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter.'* 

But,  finrther,  civil  establishments  of  religion  have  not  in  this  coun- 
try been  based,  on  the  mere  will  of  the  civil  magistrate,  nor  on  their 
importance  as  instruments  for  gaining  the  ends  of  civil  polity.  In 
the  laws  sanctioning  them  as  churches,  and  calling  them  into  exist- 
ence as  establishments,  their  support  is  represented  as  a  religions 
and  moral  duty,  and  on  this  ground  demanded  of  the  subjects.  Surely 
without  a  vezy  strong  disclaimer,  the  payment  must  be  considered  as 
what  the  law,  which  demands  it,  declares  it  to  be.  That  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  founders  of  the  establishments,  such  payments  on  the 
part  of  conformists  were  considered  as  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty,  as  well  as  the  discharge  of  a  civil  obligation ;  and  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  non-conformists,  their  exaction  by  forcible  means  was  con- 
sidered as  the  punishment  of  a  moral  delinquency,  as  well  as  of  a 
civil  crime, — ^there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  only  way  for  a  non-conformist  to  steer  completely  clear 
of  appearing  to  government  to  approve  of  that,  of  which  he  really 
disapproves,  is  to  take  the  course  which  secures  that  the  exaction 
shall  bear  on  its  forehead,  what  in  his  case  is  it«  true  character — and 
thus  to  make  it  obvious  that  there  is  no  mistake. 

The  principle  that  the  voluntary  payment  of  a  tax,  for  a  pur- 
pose of  which  I  conscientiously  disapprove,  is  safe,  because  I  am 
inwardly  conscious,  that  while  I  pay  it,  I  do  not  approve  of  it  in 
its  object,  may  be  in  practice  convenient,  but  in  morality  is  ha- 
zardous. It  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  when  required  to  offer  incense  on  an  idol's  altar,  and 
to  our  covenanting  ancestors,  when  called  on  to  take  equivocal  and 
seemingly  contradictory  oaths.  The  former  were  quite  conscious  that 
they  meant  nothing  less  than  to  offer  religious  homage  to  the  idol — 
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and  the  latter,  that  they  understood  the  oath  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  conscientious  views.  But  where  had  heen  *^  the  resisting 
to  blood  striring  against  sin" — ^  where  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints  ?"  Without  a  very  plain  and  public  disclaimer,  a  man  must 
be  considered  as  holding  what  his  words  and  actions  naturally  mean ; 
and  it  must  be  a  very  strong  case  indeed  where  he  is  warranted  even 
with  such  a  disclaimer,  to  use  words  and  do  actions  which  naturally 
mean  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  thinks  and  feels.  To  do  so  in  any 
case,  is  to  endanger  ^'  the  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity"  with  which 
Christians  should  have  their  conversation  in  the  world.  Habitually 
to  do  so  would  be  to  destroy  them. 

With  regard  to  the  conclusions  which  others  draw  from  such  con- 
duct, there  is  some  difficulty  in  speaking  decidedly.  That  is  a  point 
not  easily  settled ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive,  with  any  thing  like 
certainty,  in  many  cases,  at  what  these  conclusions  are.  When  a 
man's  conduct  and  his  pMfessions  are  at  apparent  variance,  it  will  de- 
pend on  circumstances  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  viewed  as 
expressive  of  his  real  principles,  or  whether  the  conclusion  come  to, 
be  not,  the  apparently  not  unreasonable  one,  that  the  man  has  no 
principles  at  all.  At  any  rate,  in  the  case  before  us,  if  a  man  ha- 
bitually profess  to  disapprove  of  civil  establishments  of  religion,  and 
yet  habitually  do  what  is  naturally  expressive  of  approbation  of  them — 
the  impression  made  on  the  public  mind  will  undoubtedly  be,  that 
whatever  he  may  profess,  he  does  not  believe  them  to  be  the  de- 
cidedly bad  thing  which  his  neighbour  does,  whose  profession  and 
whose  practice  on  this  subject  obviously  cotrespond.  The  respect 
which  is  due  to  straightforward  consistency,  he  does  not  deserve,  and 
he  will  not  receive,  either  from  friends  or  from  enemies. 


NOTE  XLIV. 

CONDUCT  OF  OUR  COVENANTING  ANCESTORS  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
TAXES  EXACTED  FOR  PURPOSES  RECKONED  SINFUL  BY  THOSE 
ON  WHOM  THEY  WERE  IMPOSED. 

The  reference  in  the  text  is  to  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of  our  co- 
venanting ancestors,  who  refused  to  pay  ^  the  cess,"  imposed  by  the 
Convention  of  Estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  1678,  for  the 
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puipow  of  ^  enabling  hk  majesty  to  pnt  down  dangenrat  field  con- 
Tentidet.'' — The  following  is  the  aocoiint  which  ^  the  honest  ehnmi- 
der,"  Wodiow,  gives  of  the  result  of  passmg  the  act  imposing  the 
oesi ;  and  it  is  to  be  ramembered,  if  the  historian  had  a  bias,  it  was 
not  in  faroor  of  the  refnsen  to  pay  the  cess.  ^  Thisaet  divided  those 
who  were  already  disjointed,  and  the  debates^  about  the  lawfulness 
or  nnlawfolnesi  of  paying  the  cess  here  imposed,  were  not  few.  Upon 
the  one  hand,  it  was  strongly  uiged,  that  the  payment  of  this  cess 
was  an  active  concorrence  with  the  perwcntors  in  their  bearing  down 
of  the  Lord's  work  in  the  land,  and  it  was  said,  U  was  muck  the  mms 
whether  thie  woe  done  hy  ike  eword  or  tke  puree.  Upon  the  other  side, 
it  was  reasoned,  that  since  violence  was  both  expected  and  used,  it 
speared  mors  advisable,  by  a  piece  of  money,  to  preserve  themselves 
and  their  fiugiilies  alive^  and  their  sabstanoe  in  their  hands  |br  better 
uses,  than  by  an  absolute  refosal  to  give  an  occasion,  and  afibrd  a 
legal  pretext  to  the  collector's  cmelty,  to  destroy  all  and  take  as  much 
as  would  raise  and  maintain  two  annies.  It  was  added,  that  paying 
cess  in  this  case  was  not  spontaneous,  but  involuntary  and  feiced, 
and  therefore  to  be  excused,  a  person  in  such  cironmstances  being  ra*> 
ther  a  sufierer  than  an  actor;  and  though  it  would  be  certainly  sin- 
ful in  a  merchant  to  throw  his  goods  into  the  sea  in  &tr  weather,  yet 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  lighten  the  ship  that  he  may  save  his  lilb  in  a 
storm.  Some  of  very  good  parts  and  great  piety  were  upon  both 
sides  of  this  debate,  and  the  heats  and  heights  among  ministers, 
preachers,  and  people,  were  not  small.  The  bamshed  mimsters  in 
Holland  were  warmly  against  paying  this  assessment ;  and  such  mini- 
sters here  who  were  of  the  same  sentiments,  preached  against  the  pay- 
ing of  it,  and  some  of  the  hearers  violently  pressed  ministers  to  preach 
against  it,  while  those  of  the  other  side  asked  how  they  would  keep 
it  and  much  more  out  of  the  soldier's  hand  ?  Against  paying  it  the 
example  of  one  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  much  urged,  who 
having  rashly  demolished  an  idol  temple,  chose  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom, before  he  would  rebuild  it.  Those  who  were  for  paying  it  as 
the  lesser  evil  of  suffering,  were  silent  till  the  clamour  and  heat  was 
a  little  over,  and  used  to  declare,  that  if  in  their  judgment  they  had 
been  against  paying  it,  they  would  have  advised  people  to  retire  and 
leavtf  the  country.  Some  few  did  pay  it  with  a  declaration,  and 
chose  the  middle  way  betwixt  paying  it  without  any  testimony 
against  what  was  evil  in  it,  and  refusing  to  pay  it  at  all." — Wodrow's 
Hieiaryy  Book  ii.  Chap.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1829. 
Those  who  refused  to  pay  the  cess  seem  to  have  acted  not  only 
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the  most  conabtent  part  on  the  principles  of  sound  ethics ;  but  also 
to  have  followed  out  the  path  chalked  out  by  the  famous  reformmg 
General  Assembly  in  1648.  When  the  Seottiah  Parliament,  in  that 
year,  resolved  to  carry  war  into  England,  and  called  for  support,  both 
by  men  and  money,  from  the  nation,  a  number  of  officers  refused 
to  serve ;  and  many  refused  to  pay  the  tax  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
published  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  dedaxation,  in  which,  while 
they  disclaim  ^*  all  disloyaltte  or  undutifulness  to  the  King^s  Mi^esty, 
and  also  fiictious  disposition,"  they  call  on  all  under  their  authority, 
in  cautious  words,  but  which,  in  the  eiroiunstanees  of  the  ease,  can- 
not be  misunderstood,  ^  so  to  respect  and  honour  authority,  as  that 
they  be  not  the  servants  of  men,  nor  give  obedience  to  the  will  and 
authority  of  rulers,  in  any  thing  which  may  not  consist  with  the 
word  of  Qod,  but  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  them  flee,  and  obey-Ood  ratherthan  men,"— charging  them  ^ihat 
they  do  not  concur  in,  nor  any  way  assist  this  present  engagement, 
as  they  would  not  partake  of  other  men's  sins,  and  so  receive  of  their 
plagues;  but  that»  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of  Christ,  they  sted- 
fastly  resolve  to  suffer  the  rod  of  the  wicked,  and  the  utmost  which 
wicked  men's  malice  can  afflict  them  with,  rather  than  put  forth  their 
hand  to  iniquity." — Tke  Prineipal  Aeti  qf  the  General  Aeeembiy^  eon- 
vened  at  EOMmrgh^  July  12, 1648,  pp.  21,  23.    Folio.    Edin.  1648. 

The  following  judgment  respecting  the  conduct  of  those  who,  from 
conscientious  principles,  scruple  about  paying  a  tax  imposed  for  a 
purpose  which  they  think  sinful,  seems  much  more  consiBtent  with 
sound  sense,  as  well  as  Christian  charity,  than  that  which  pronounces 
it  ^  rebellion  against  Christ." — ^  In  the  present,  and  all  like  cases,  it 
is  highly  of  the  concernment  of  all  men  to  be  careful  and  circum- 
spectly cautious,  when  the  case  comes  to  be  stated  upon  sufifering 
or  not  sufiering,  in  examining  well  whether  the  cause  whereby  a 
man  shuns  sufiering  be  of  Ood,  and  not  to  take  plausibilities  for  de- 
monstrations; seeing  the  flesh  is  not  only  ready  to  inculcate  that 
doctrine,  epare  thyeetf^  but  is  most  witty  of  invention  to  plead  for 
what  will  afibrd  ease,  and  as  unwilling  to  listen  to  what  would,  if 
attended  to,  expose  us  to  the  malice  and  rage  of  rigorous  enemies :  It 
being  always  more  becoming  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  our  Lord  Jesus,  who  must  walk  to  heaven  bearing  his 
cross,  to  abstain,  at  all  hasards,  when  the  case  is  doubtful,  than  to 
rush  forward  upon  an  uncertainty,  when  it  is  not  evident  that  they 
have  God's  ^probation  in  doing  so.     Yea,  suppose  a  person  erred  to 
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his  own  hurt,  in  the  first  case  through  weakness,  yet  it  would  aigue 
much  more  sincerity  and  uprightness  towards  God,  and  is  done  with< 
less  danger  than  in  the  other.  And  as  many  as  walk  aooordiog  to 
these  rules  are  like  to  have  the  peace  of  the  Israel  of  Qod,  to  com-* 
pense  whatever  of  trouble  or  loss  they  may  meet  with  in  the  world, 
when  others  shall  not  have  this  bird  of  Paradise  to  sing  in  their  bo- 
som."—^ Hind  let  Loose^  1687,  pp.  709,  710. 

What  the  section  of  Ck>venanters,  referred  to  above— who  "^  suffered 
more  for  their  adherence  to  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
for  their  opposition  to  all  its  deformations  and  defections  than  any  party 
within  the  land," — ^held  on  the  general  subject  of  the  limits  of  civH 
obedience, — and  what  they  had  to  say  in  defence  of  their  opinions,  are 
very  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  following  account  of  the  exami- 
nation of  Shibldb,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  before  the  Scot- 
tish Prelates,  as  most  graphically  described  by  himself  in  his  interest- 
ing Autobiography. — The  extract  is  instructive  in  a  variety  of  points 
of  view.  These  prelates  answer  to  Jerome's  description  of  the  Empe-' 
peror  Decins — '*  Hostis  callidus, — animas  cupiebat  jugulare,  non  cor- 
pora," which  Shields  very  appropriately  prefixes  as  a  motto  to  his 
book. 

^  MY  CONrSRENCE  WITH  THE  PRELATES,  MAT  6TH,  1685. 

'^  When  I  came  into  the  chamber  where  they  were  in  the  council- 
house,  1  found  three  of  them  sitting,  being  (as  I  was  informed  since), 
the  two  Arch-prelates  of  8t  Andrews  and  Oiaeffowy  and  the  Prelate  of 
DunkeU,  After  a  while's  silence,  one  of  them  had  a  harangue,  seek- 
ing leave  first  of  the  rest,  to  this  purpose,  that  such  was  the  re- 
spect and  regard  they  had  to  my  life,  and  youth,  &c.,  and  unfeigned 
desire  of  my  better  information,  and  being  brought  off  these  danger- 
ous notions,  so  dangerous  both  for  life  and  conscience,  that  though  they 
were  called  to  wait  on  weightier  matters,  yet  they  were  content  to  post- 
pone all  to  the  desire  they  had  of  my  advantage  at  this  time ;  and, 
therefore,  as  they  understood,  1  stuck  upon  some  points  of  conscience, 
very  ticklish  and  disputable,  which  yet  may  be,  I  had  not  duly  con- 
sidered ;  so  they  hoped  1  would  not  throw  away  my  life  upon  these 
things  out  of  a  humour  of  obstinacy,  and  refuse  what  reason  they 
would  offer  for  my  conviction  ;  for,  for  that  end  this  conference  was 
appointed. 

^  The  harangue  was  prolix  to  this  purpose ;  and  I  was  never  very 
prompt  or  skilful  in  making  extemporary  answers;  yet  the  Lord 
helped  me  to  say  something  to  the  effect  following : — I  first  prefaced,- 
that  I  must  needs  decline  giving  them  their  usual  titles,  and  that  I 
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hope  they  did  not  expect  them  from  me,  nor  would  not  be  offended 
at  my  forbearance ;  for  I  durst  not  make  use  of  any  such  compella- 
tions  as  might  signify  my  respect  to,  or  approbation  of  their  office. 
They  answered,  they  could  bear  with  that  from  me,  though  they  be> 
lieved  they  were  in  cases  to  justifie  and  maintain  their  titles  before 
the  world  or  against  it, — somewhat  to  that  purpose. 

^'  Then  I  proceeded  to  tell  them,  that  [it]  was  not  my  business,  at 
present  to  dispute  points  of  state  with  them  :  1  was  a  Presbyteriafiy 
and  did  own  all  Presbyterian  principlesy  and  should  be  content  to  offer 
what  light  I  had  for  them,  or  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say  against 
any  of  them ;  but  I  believed  their  purpose  was,  which  was  also 
my  desire,  to  restrict  their  discourse  to  those  that  rendered  me  so 
obnoxious,  and  on  which  my  sufferings  were  stated,  and  for  these 
I  offered  them  freely,  that  if  they  could  produce  better  arguments 
against  them  from  Scripture  or  reason  of  any  convincing  force,  than 
I  had  for  them,  I  should  be  content  to  lay  them  down,  but  desired 
that  they  should  not  cajole  me  into  a  blind  implicitness,  by  authority 
or  arguments  taken  therefrom  ;  and  promised  that  then  they  should 
not  find  me  either  obstinate,  or  disingenuous,  or  standing  upon  any 
humour  or  honour,  for  I  liad  none  to  look  to  but  honesty. 

^  They  professed  with  protestations  a  great  tenderness  to  consci- 
ence in  things  wherein  the  conscience  was  concerned,  but  that  those 
things  that  I  endangered  myself  for,  were  small  and  disputable,— 
no  ways  fundamental.  I  thanked  them  for  any  regard  they  had  for 
my  life,  which  also,  I  did  value  much,  for  I  told  them  1  had  not  lived 
so  long,  and  though  I  had  been  much  afflicted,  I  had  not  been  so  de- 
void of  the  comforts  of  life,  as  to  be  weary  of  it,  or  throw  it  away  for 
nothing.  And  though  these  truths  I  maintained  were  comparatively 
not  so  material  as  some  others,  yet  to  me  the  least  hoof  or  concern  of 
truth,  was  more  valuable  than  life,  or  all  interests  of  the  world,  and 
that  1  did  not  think  them  small,  but  great  matters  to  me.  If  they 
were  doubtful  or  disputable  to  me,  I  durst  not  throw  away  my  life 
so  confidently  for  them ;  but  now,  the  denying  or  doubting  of  them 
were  a  manifest  doing  violence  to  conscience.  I  will  rather  suffer  all 
violence  before  I  do  that ;  but  yet  I  will  lay  myself  open  for  your 
information. 

^  They  told  me,  1  might  have  reason  to  suspect  my  own  opinion, 
being  but  a  young  man,  and  to  be  supposed  not  so  well  acquaint  with 
those  controversies,  nor  of  so  mature  a  judgement  to  assert  things  in 
contradiction  to  so  many  eminent  and  learned  men  in  all  ages.  I 
confessed  the  supposition  was  rational  upon  these  grounds,  but  I  had 
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endearoured  to  infonn  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  1  could  do  no  I 
than  embrace  light  when  it  is  offered.  I  had  not  troubled  the  woxld 
much  with  my  assertions,  haying  long  declined  giving  my  judgement 
in  those  things,  until  it  was  extorted  from  me :  But  now  if  they 
would  inform  me  better  out  of  these  learned  men,  I  was  willing  to 
hear  it,  and  receire  it.  So  they  addressed  themselves  to  it,  and  took 
their  tuma  about,  to  propound  their  arguments. 

^  But  first  they  interrogated  me  many  things,  as  preliminaxiea, 
though  altogether  extraneous  to  the  following  debate,  as  firat,  how 
old  1  was  ?  I  answered,  I  thought  1  was  about  25  or  26  years  of  age. 
Then,  where  I  was  bom  ?  And  if  my  fether  was  a  Presbyterian  ? 
And  if  he  had  any  fortune  in  the  world  ?  If  he  was  an  heritor  ?  All 
which  I  answered  obviously  Then,  if  1  was  graduate  ?  And  where  ? 
and  how  long  ago  ?  And  what  was  my  station  and  study  before  I  left 
Scotland  ?  I  answered^  my  station  was  to  teach  children,  my  studj 
was  to  be  a  Christian.  Being  asked  in  what  parish  I  lived,  I  answer- 
ed in  several  parishes,  which  I  could  not  give  a  ready  account  of,  be- 
ing no  great  observer  of  parishes  as  now  constitute,  nor  haunter  of 
their  kirks.  Then,  what  places  of  the  world  I  had  been  in,  in  my 
travels  ?  I  told  them.  Then,  how  long  I  had  been  in  England  ?  I 
answered.  Then,  in  what  vocation  I  went  abroad  and  travelled  by 
sea  ?  I  answered,  in  that  of  a  chaplain  of  a  ship.  And  again,  how  I 
officiated  ?  Whether  I  read  common  prayers  or  not  ?  I  answered 
no;  I  would  never  do  that.  Next,  how  the  ship's  company  was 
pleased  with  me  ?  I  told  them  I  could  not  tell,  but  they  never  ex- 
pressed their  displeasure.  Then,  what  ministers  I  was  acquainted 
with  at  London  ?  I  told  them  I  could  not  give  an  account,  but  I  was 
acquainted  with  severals,  both  Scotch  and  English,  both  Presbyterian 
and  Independent.  They  asked,  if  I  was  acquainted  with  no  regulars 
officiating  in  churches  ?  I  said,  no.  They  asked,  if  I  never  went  to 
hear  none  ?  I  answered,  no,  never.  They  said  that  was  my  great 
disadvantage,  for  they  were  learned  men.  I  said  there  were  many 
learned  men  there.  They  asked,  how  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents did  agree  ^  I  answered,  they  had  difierences  in  judgement, 
but  these  did  not  alienate  their  affection  and  sympathy ;  but  they 
lived  together  as  brethren.  Then  they  interrogate  me  about  several 
men,  which  is  not  worth  the  rehearsing.  Neither  was  I  willing  to 
answer,  smelling  out  at  last  what  was  the  tendency  of  that  multipli- 
city of  questions,  only  to  try  my  humour  and  freedom. 

^^  At  length  they  came  to  the  matter,  and  said,  they  would  reduce 
all  these  opinions  I  was  trycd  for,  to  one  head,  which  they  thought  the 
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fbuntain-head  and  spring  of  all ;  that  was,  that  principle  of  the  law- 
fulness of  private  subjects,  using  defensive  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign. They  asked,  if  I  had  read  books  on'that  controversie.  I  told 
them,  1  had  read  some.  We  doubt  not,  said  they,  but  you  have  read 
those  of  your  own  party,  as  Lex  Rex,  and  Naphtali,  Jus  Populi, 
&c.  But  did  you  ever  read  and  consult  their  antagonists,  that  are 
against  that  thesis?  I  answered,  I  had  never  the  opportunity  of 
reading  much,  but  yet  I  had  seen  some  who  had  written  against  it, 
and  of  late  one  Mr  Sherlock,  against  resistance  of  the  sovereign  s 
power,  the  reading  of  which  did  confirm  me  in  my  judgement  of 
the  lawfulness  of  that  which  he  went  to  confute,  as  much  as  ever  any 
thing  did,  his  arguments  are  so  weak,  and  his  expressions  so  unsa^ 
vory.  They  asked  me,  if  ever  I  had  read  the  Fathers,  Greek  or  La- 
tine.  I  answered,  I  never  had  the  advantage  of  reading  much  of  them, 
though  I  could  not  deny  but  I  had  read  some,  both  historians  and 
others.  No,  said  they,  we  believe  you  do  not  value  the  Fathers 
much.  Yes,  said  I,  1  w^ould  value  the  opportunity  of  reading  them, 
if  I  had  it.  Its  too  late  now,  said  they,  to  expect  time  to  fall  about 
that  study.  And  so  went  about  to  state  the  question,  which  they 
formed  to  this  purpose :  Whether  or  not  it  was  lawful  for  subjects, 
or  a  party  of  them,  when  they  thought  themselves  injured,  or  to  be 
in  a  capacity,  to  resist  or  oppose  the  supreme  power  of  a  nation  ? 

'*  I  quarrelled  at  this  stating  of  it,  and  objected  several  things,  as  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  question  is  not,  if  when  a  party  think  them- 
selves injured,  they  may  resist ;  but  when  they  are  really  injured, 
and  not  for  every  reality  of  injury  neither,  but  when  their  nearest 
and  dearest  liberties  and  rights,  civil  and  religious,  were  invaded, 
especially  such  an  invasion  as  threatens  ineluctable  subversion  of 
them,  and  not  then  in  every  case  neither,  if  other  means  to  prevent 
it  be  accessible;  but  chiefly  when  all  addresses,  petitions,  remon- 
strances, are  prohibited.  Next]  1  thought  not  a  parties  esteeming 
themselves  in  a  capacity,  or  being  really  in  a  capacity,  did  make  re- 
sistance lawful,  except  ueterU  parUmsy  they  had  a  call  as  well  as  a 
capacity ;  they  behoved  to  have  both  necessity  and  a  right  to  the 
action,  and  the  things  they  were  contending  for  were  their  real  and 
legal  rights,  their  capacity  gave  them  only  a  conveniency  and  encou- 
ragement to  go  about  the  thing  that  was  previously  lawful  on  a  mo- 
ral ground ;  and  lastly,  I  alleged  that  it  was  not  the  Supreme  power 
that  was  formally  intended  to  be  opposed  per  se,  but  only  per  accidene^ 
the  person  or  party  invested  with  it  happening  to  be  on  the  side  in- 
vading, and  the  defenders  were  not  to  make  distinctions  and  excep- 
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tiom,  baft  to  defend  their  own.  These  things  were  aeTcnl  times 
toswd,  haft  I  ehose  niher  to  set  them  down  as  they  now  occoTy  than 
in  the  method  the/  were  then  proposed. 

**  Against  the  first  ift  was  orged,  thaft  fthe  question  masft  needs  be, 
when  the  people  think  themselres  injnred,  for  they  have  no  role  to 
regnlate  them,  they  will  not,  neither  can  they  admift  of  another  re- 
ference ?  I  answered,  ftheir  thooghft  is  the  andexstandiqg  they  lynre 
of  the  role,  haft  ift  is  noft  ftheir  role,  fthey  oonld  walk  by  no  other  on- 
derstanding  than  ftheir  own,  and  tft  migfaft  be  supposed  fthey  haTe  fthe 
besft  [knowledge]  of  their  own  grieTanoes,  and  so  ift  woald  only  follow 
fthaft  when  ftheir  fthinking  fthemselTes  injoied  was  wrong,  and  only 
preftended,  fthen  fthe  resistance  was  onjusft ;  bat  when  ftheir  ftfaoog^ts 
were  trae,  fthen  ift  were  jasft. 

^  Ift  was  orged,  boft  who  shall  be  jodge,  whefther  fthey  be  really  in- 
jured or  noft  in  ftheir  righfts  and  liberftles  ?  Should  fthey  be  judges  of 
ftheir  own  cause,  fthen  erery  person  or  parfty  mighft  claim  fthe  same 
prirllege ;  fthis  would  confound  all  judgement  in  fthe  world.  I  an* 
Bwered,  fthaft  I  fthoughft  fthe  laws  of  fthe  kingdom  should  judge  ift,  and 
fthe  world  and  all  impartial  spectafton  might  judge  fthaft :  For  when 
ift  comes  fto  a  necessity  of  resistance,  ift  is  fto  be  supposed  fthaft  the  giier- 
ances  complained  of^  and  sought  fto  be  reduced  by  arms,  are  not  hid 
but  manifest.  It  is  not  so  with  any  privafte  person,  preftending  parti- 
cular injuries.  Ift  cannoft  be  so  wifth  any  party  only  preftending  ftheir 
sniFeriog  wrong. 

**  It  was  urged  again,  that  the  king  and  his  party  with  him  might 
have  as  much  and  more  reason  to  judge  of  the  people  s  indignity  done 
to  his  sovereignfty,  and  fthaft  really  fthey  deserved  fto  be  so  dealt  with 
as  they  complained,  and  in  that  case,  who  shall  be  judge  between  fthe 
king  and  fthe  people  ?-*!  answered,  let  God  be  judge,  who  could  only 
giro  the  essential  decision ;  but  if  no  other  agreement  could  be  made 
otherwise,  I  could  see  no  other  way  of  determining  the  case,  but  by 
standing  laws,  and  the  clearest  eyidence  of  ftheir  respectiye  manifestoes 
to  the  world  of  the  sftafte  of  ftheir  cause.  It  was  replyed,  that  is  the 
only  rule  of  judging,  but  who  shall  give  a  judgement?  I  answered, 
if  the  king  and  the  people  be  supposed  to  be  two  parties,  I  could  not 
see  how  he  could  be  both  judge  andparty/forthenhe  might  claim  that 
prerogative  in  every  case.  They  said,  the  king  can  never  be  a  party, 
but  always  a  judge.  I  alleged,  that  he  could  not  be  in  the  supposed 
case,  for  thaft  would  establish  tyranny  in  the  world.  But  shall  the 
people  be  judges,  said  they,  over  their  king  ?  Then  they  descanted 
on  people's  dethroning  their  kings,  and  reducing  them,  at  some  length, 
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^hich  is  neither  fit  nor  possible  for  one  to  rehearse.  I  remember  I 
told  them,  that  this  was  no  act  of  judgement  for  a  people  to  defend 
their  own.  Defence  is  no  act  of  jurisdiction,  but  a  privilege  of 
nature. 

"'  Much  more  was  spoken  of  fixing  of  a  judge  to  those  cases  of  op- 
position between  a  king  and  his  people.  I  remember  when  I  said,  that 
for  a  people's  religious  rights  there  could  be  no  judge,  but  the  Norma, 
which  is  the  Scriptures ;  they  replyed  to  this  purpose,  that  then  there 
would  never  be  an  end  of  the  controversie ;  I  said,  if  that  would  not 
hold,  then  we  must  flee  to  the  old  plea  of  a  Pope,  or  a  general  coun- 
cil. They  said,  the  king  must  haye  the  judgement  of  what  religion  he 
will  have  professed  in  his  kingdom,  and  subjects  have  no  remedy 
but  submissive  suffering.  1  said  to  this  eflect,  that  subjects  must 
have  the  discretive  judgment,  what  religion  they  will  embrace,  and 
when  it  is  established  as  a  landright,  they  might  contend  for  it  some- 
times otherwise  than  by  suffering. 

^  When  the  state  of  the  question  was  allowed  to  be  reformed,  I 
made  it  to  this  efiect : — ^Whether  it  be  lawiul  for  a  community  of  the 
subjects  of  a  land,  when  really  injured  and  deprived,  or  imavoidably 
threatened  to  be  deprived  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  liberties,  lives, 
fortunes,  &c.,  and  all  redress  otherwise  by  remonstrances,  &c.,  is 
rendered  inaccessible, — ^to  defend  themselves  and  their  religion,  &c., 
by  arms  against  their  princes'  emissaries  ?  I  affirmed  it  was.  They 
gave  the  contradiction  to  it,  in  this  position,  or  to  this  purpose,  that 
it  was  no  ways  lawful  in  any  case,  or  upon  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  resist  the  sovereign  power  of  a  nation,  in  whomsoever  it  was  resi- 
dent, whether  a  single  person  or  state,  and  which  way  soever  it  were 
erected,  whether  by  hereditaiy  succession,  or  election,  or  conquest. 

^  I  was  required  first  to  prove  the  contrary,  which  I  would  have 
addressed  myself  to  do,  and  offered  the  head,  that  I  would  insist  on 
the  probation,  viz.  from  the  law  of  nature,  practice  of  nations,  and 
scriptures.  Others  opposed  that,  insinuating  as  much  as  a  promise 
(or  rather  threatening)  of  another  hearing  of  that  matter,  and  willed 
rather  their  lordships  to  propone  the  arguments  for  my  conviction 
and  confutation.  I  shall  only  hint  at  some  heads  of  them  as  they 
occur.  One  was  taken  from  the  practice  of  our  Saviour,  the  best  ex- 
ample, who  both  in  the  tract  of  his  life  lived  peaceably  under  the 
then  government,  and  at  his  death  he  could  have  resisted,  but  would 
not.  I  answered,  sufiering  was  the  end  of  his  voluntaiy  snscepted 
humiliation,  and  his  errand  to  the  world  appointed  by  the  Father, 
and  undertaken  by  Himself.    That  it  is  not  the  rule  of  our  practice, 
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It  was  replyed,  even  in  his  suffering  he  left  us  an  example,  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  I  answered  ;  it  s  true  in  many  things ;  as  he 
was  a  martyr,  his  sufferings  were  the  purest  rule  and  example  for  us 
to  follow,  both  for  the  matter  and  frame  of  spirit^  submission,  pa- 
tience, constancy,  meekness,  &c.  But  not  as  he  was  our  sponsor,  and 
after  the  same  manner.  For  then  it  were  unlawful  for  us  to  flee,  as 
well  as  to  resist. 

^^  They  instanced  that  Scripture,  Rom.  xiii.,  as  an  express  proof, 
repeating  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  verses.  I  replyed,  I  would  pick 
my  answer  out  of  tlie  verses  they  had  skipped.  That  I  thought  in- 
deed it  was  damnable  to  resist  the  excellent  ordinance  of  Qod,  or  any 
powers  acting  as  becomes  persons  cloathed  therewith,  keeping  their 
line  of  subordination  to  God,  and  subserviency  to  the  end  of  their 
erection,  as  being  not  a  terrour  to  good  works,  as  the  ministers  of 
God,  &c.  But  otherways  to  resist  the  abuse  of  the  power,  was  not  a 
resisting  of  the  power.  It  was  urged,  that  all  powers  there  are  or- 
dained of  God,  and  therefore,  be  what  they  will,  not  to  be  resisted. 
I  answered,  all  powers  are  not  such  as  they  are  described,  for  there 
are  qualifications  of  the  persons  and  powers  not  to  be  resisted.  It 
was  replyed,  these  are  not  qualifications  of  the  powers,  but  motives 
for  our  subjection  and  obedience.  I  answered,  they  are  so,  but  they 
could  not  be  motives,  except  they  were  found  true  in  the  persons. 
But,  said  they,  there  all  power  is  ordained  of  God,  be  what  it  will. 
I  answered,  all  power  is  ordained  of  God  by  his  providential  will,  but 
not  every  power  assumed  of  men,  is  so  by  his  approbative  and  precep- 
tive will.  One  of  the  prelates  said,  that  even  his  providential  will 
is  not  to  be  resisted.  I  answered,  that  the  holy  product  of  it  can- 
not, and  may  not,  but  the  instrument  he  made  use  of,  sometimes 
might  be  resisted.  I  granted,  that  even  tyrants,  when  God  lays 
on  this  yoke  as  our  punishment,  must  be  subjected  to,  as  a  plague, 
but  not  always  to  be  submitted  to,  when  he  gives  a  capacity  to  shake 
off  the  yoke.  Otherways  the  devil  must  not  be  resisted,  for  he  is  the 
prince  of  this  world  by  permissive  providence.  It  was  uiged,  that 
Nero  was  then  regnant,  when  this  command  of  non-resistance  was 
given.  I  answered,  that  the  command  was  given  in  general  for  our 
instruction,  how  to  carry  on  our  duties  under  lawful  magistrates,  ab- 
stracting from  Nero.  And  I  thought  it  was  hard  to  prove  that  Nero 
was  then  a  tyrant.  I  have  read  of  the  Quinquennium  NeraniSy  wherein 
he  reigned  very  well.  And,  however,  I  alleged,  that  an  ill  man  might 
sometimes  be  a  good  magistrate,  they  said,  that  was  a  great  confes- 
sion from  me. 
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^*  Then  I  was  asked,  if  I  owned  that  that  article  of  our  confeasion 
of  fiiith,  that  difference  in  religion  or  infidelity,  could  not  make  void 
the  mag^iatrate  8  just  power  or  greatness  ?  I  said,  I  did  with  all  my 
heart.  They  asked,  how  I  could  reconcile  that  with  that  principle  of 
resistance?  I  said,  very  easily;  for,  first,  though  difference  in  religion 
did  not  make  void  his  power,  yet  it  might  stop  from  admitting  to  that 
power,  where  that  religion  he  differed  from  was  established  by  law. 
But  waving  that,  at  this  time,  though  it  did  not  make  void  his  power, 
yet  his  subjects  differing  from  him,  might  defend  theirs.  Again,  a 
king  might  differ  in  religion  firom  his  subjects  seyeral  ways ;  some 
might  be  obstinate,  and  always  continue  in  a  different  religion.  Others 
might  fall  from  that,  which  sometimes  they  professed.  Some  might 
not  only  profess  the  same  religion  with  their  subjects,  but  engage  by 
covenant  to  maintain  it,  and  on  these  terms  be  admitted  to  tlie  go- 
vernment, and  yet  fiill  from  it.  Some  again  may  not  only  aposta- 
tise, but  persecute  the  fikithful  professors  of  it,  and  go  to  destroy  them 
and  their  religion.  I  think  in  that  case  he  may  be  resisted,  and  they 
may  defend  their  own,  not  meddling  with  his  religion. 

*'  Another  Scripture  aigument  was  brought  from  1st  Peter  ii.  13, 
&c.  I  answered,  I  was  endeavouring  to  answer  that  command  now, 
in  this  my  suffering  lot,  I  must  and  do  submit.  They  replyed, 
that  is  but  forced  and  not  conscientious.  I  said,  they  would  not  re- 
quire active  obedience  to  every  pleasure  of  every  ordinance  of  man. 
They  said,  passive,  at  least,  ia  required.  Well,  said  I,  all  that  is  for- 
ced, suffering  Ib  always  forced.  But  I  alleged,  that  submission  there 
required  was  very  consistent  with  defensive  arms  in  some  cases. 
They  might  submit  to  the  government,  and  yet  defend  themselves 
against  unjust  violence.    We  had  some  wrangling  about  this. 

''  Then  they  aigued,  from  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
who  they  could  demonstrate  were  many  times  in  a  capacity  to  resist, 
and  yet  did  it  not.  I  told  them,  that  was  a  dispensation  of  suffering ; 
I  could  not  well  tell  what  capacity  they  were  in  sometimes,  or  whe- 
ther they  did  not  sometimes  resist,  but  I  thought  the  case  was  not 
alike ;  and  if  we  were  stated  in  the  same  circumstances,  living  under 
the  Turk's  government,  having  no  vote  in  the  law,  nor  no  privileges 
of  legal  laud-right  to  our  religion,  I  could  not  tell,  but  we  might  do 
as  they  did,  if  the  Lord  spirited  us  as  he  did  them.  Then  I  ofieied 
to  prove,  it  hath  been  the  laudable,  at  least  not  condemned  practice 
of  numy  Christian  nations.  I  instanced  the  carrying  on  of  our  work 
of  reformation  at  home,  and  the  Bohemians,  and  French,  and  Holland- 
ers' resistance.    They  said,  these  were  not  so  much  respected  and 
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proposed  for  imitation  as  the  primitive  Christians ;  and  besides,  said 
they,  these  acted  by  authority  in  the  subordinate  magistrates,  as  par- 
liaments, &c.  I  answered,  I  owned  indeed,  some  of  our  writers,  for 
defence,  did  maintain  only  that  carried  on  by  the  Ephoriy  or  Premi- 
res  Regni^  but  I  could  not  stick  there ;  for  I  thought  that  was  no  au- 
thority ;  but  that  of  subjects  resisting  their  prince,  and  defence  was 
no  act  of  authority,  but  a  privilege  of  nature,  common  to  all.  They 
urged  much  the  old  saying,  precei  et  lachrynuB^  &c.  Prayers  and 
tears  are  the  church's  arms.  I  granted  they  were  so,  the  only  best 
prevailing  arms ;  and  without  which  all  others  would  be  ineffectual, 
and  that  they  were  the  only  ecclesiastick  or  spiritual  arms  of  a  church 
as  a  church ;  but  the  members  thereof  were  men,  and  as  men  they 
might  use  the  same  weapons  that  others  did. 

'*  When  I  offered  to  plead  from  the  law  of  nature,  as  that  which 
could  not  contradict  the  revealed  law  of  Christ,  and  which  was  not 
the  grant  or  donative  of  princes,  nor  to  bo  dispensed  with  or  aban- 
doned to  their  pleasure :  They  had  some  quibbling  sophisms,  that  if 
this  were  the  law  of  nature,  then  in  no  case  it  ought  to  be  laid  aside, 
then  a  man  should  resist  always,  and  he  can  no  more  part  with  his 
resbtance  than  with  his  life ;  and  therefore,  said  they,  if  you  were 
going  to  be  hanged,  you  ought  to  fight  and  resist  for  your  life.  I 
answered,  that  were  not  a  mean  to  preserve  my  life.  And  be- 
sides, it  is  an  affirmative  duty,  not  obliging  ad  temper^  at  all  times. 
At  which  one  of  them  wondered  how  that  could  be.  I  confess,  I 
wondered  at  that  bishop's  ignorance.  The  same  man  asked,  if  I 
thought  it  were  lawful  for  a  man  voluntarily  to  bind  himself  to  sla- 
veiy,  whether  that  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature?  I  an- 
swered, I  thought  no,  where  he  can  have  his  liberty.  Then,  said  he, 
how  do  you  read  of  the  Hebrew  servant  his  voluntarily  giving  his 
ear  to  be  bored  to  his  master's  door.  I  answered,  that  was  his  con- 
tentment to  be  a  servant  for  ever,  not  his  slave,  for  he  could  not  be 
sold  as  such. 

^  Many  other  things  past  that  have  escaped  my  memory ;  but  I 
remember,  they  spoke  of  hearing  my  arguments  another  time.  Then 
fell  again  exhorting,  that  I  would  seriously  ponder,  whether  these 
things  be  of  such  weight,  as  to  lose  my  life  for  them.  I  answered,  I 
reckoned  I  was  a  prisoner  for  conscience,  and  I  was  also  a  prisoner 
to  conscience,  bound  by  the  bonds  of  its  authority,  to  own  what  I 
understood  to  be  truth ;  and  if  they  could  loose  me  from  these  bonds, 
I  was  content  to  retract  and  be  better  informed. 

*^  Then  they  began  to  make  proposals  to  me,  that  1  might  save  my 
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life,  if  I  would  but  engage  to  live  peaceably  under  the  government  of 
church  and  state.  1  told  them,  I  was  not  charged  with  any  unp^ace- 
able  practice ;  yea,  but  said  they,  your  principles  are  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  of  the  government.  I  told  them,  I  did  not  think  so, 
but  that  they  were  very  consonant  with  the  gospel  of  peace ;  but  for 
engaging  to  live  peaceably,  I  could  do  it  very  well  in  the  general, 
for  I  am  a  lover  of  peace ;  but  I  thought  it  would  argue  I  had  been 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  it  formerly,  and  suspected  they  and  I  would 
not  agree  in  the  explaining  of  that  peace ;  for  I  believed,  whatever 
it  were,  it  should  be  such  a  living  peaceably  as  would  contradict  my 
way  of  living,  and  that  for  which  I  am  a  prisoner.  They  said,  by 
living  peaceably,  they  meant  that  I  would  not  rise  against  the  king, 
and  submit  to  the  government  of  church  and  state.  I  answered,  as 
for  the  government  of  the  state  in  many  things,  I  profess  myself  a 
malcontent.  Then  they  made  three  offers,  whereby  I  might  have 
my  life,  viz.  If  I  would  go  and  hear  the  regular  incumbent  in  any 
parish  I  pleased  to  reside  in ;  or  next,  if  I  would  not  do  that,  if  I  would 
engage  to  forbear  preaching ;  or  at  least,  in  the  last  place,  I  would  en- 
gage and  give  it  under  my  hand  never  to  preach  that  doctrine,  I  had 
maintained  even  now  before  them.  I  refused  them  all,  and  to  the 
last  I  told  them  I  was  a  prisoner  for  truth,  and  though  I  should  die 
for  it,  I  had  rather  remain  so,  and  suffer  the  worst  of  it,  before  I 
kept  any  truth  a  prisoner.  Then  they  threatened  death,  and  that 
within  a  very  short  time.  Nay,  one  of  them  proceeded  to  threaten 
damnation  for  owning  such  principles,  and  so  went  away. 

^  One  passage  I  had  forgot,  that  for  a  considerable  time  before  I  was 
dismissed,  Sir  William  Paterson,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Justiciary, 
came  in  and  heard  our  debates,  and  before  the  close,  Sir  William 
challenged  me  for  a  passage  in  my  letter,  where  I  reported,  he  con- 
fessed, that  in  some  case  the  king  might  be  resisted.  I  then  affirmed 
before  him  it  was  true,  and  attested  the  other  clerk,  who  answered, 
he  did  not  remember  any  such  thing ;  then  I  repeated  before  them 
the  case  that  he  confessed.  If  the  king  were  distracted,  or  came  fu- 
riously to  kill  me  without  a  cause,  1  might  defefed  myself:  0 !  but, 
said  one  of  the  prelates,  you  indulge  yourself  in  your  fanciful  suppo- 
sitions of  things  that  rarely  fidl  out,  and  are  so  improbable,  that  they 
are  next  to  impossibilities.  I  answered,  it  was  not  impossible  but  a 
king  might  be  distracted  as  well  as  another  man,  and  that  such  as 
had  their  wits  might  do,  and  cause  to  be  done,  distracted  acts.  And, 
for  instance,  I  told  them  one  story,  which  I  had  proper  knowledge  of, 
viz.  of  the  young  king  of  Bantam,  who,  when  he  got  the  govern- 
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ment  in  his  bands,  by  his  father  s  resignation,  he  killed  with  his  own 
hands  many  of  his  subjects,  and  caused  them  to  be  murdered  without 
any  cause,  which  was  the  reason  of  his  subjects'  present  rerolt,  which 
yet  the  late  King  of  England  justified,  by  his  sending  for  their  relief, 
ammunition,  &c. 

**  I  shall  here  abruptly  close  this  confused  relation  of  that  weary 
conference.  I  was  so  weary  in  the  time  of  it,  that  I  could  not  stand, 
and  [am]  so  weary  in  writing  it,  that  I  cannot  sit,  longer.  I  was  from 
thence  carried  back  to  prison,  to  the  gentlemen's  chamber.  But  be- 
fore  I  was  taken  thither,  the  prelates  departing  in  a  huff,  left  me 
alone  in  the  room  a  pretty  space,  and  forgot  to  give  orders  concern- 
ing me  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  waiting  in  the  outer^room.  After  I 
had  stayed  so  long  alone,  that  I  wondered  what  was  intended  to  be 
done  with  me,  I  came  forth  of  the  room,  and  the  soldiers  in  all  ciW- 
lity,  and  (as  I  thought),  seriously  asked  me  if  I  was  free ;  for  they 
had  no  orders  about  me.  I  answered,  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  so  I 
continued  talking  with  the  soldiers,  until  a  macer  came  running  in 
great  haste,  and  no  little  fray,  with  an  order  to  take  me  to  prison^ 
which  was  done  as  above  said." — A  True  and  FaW^  BekUion  qfike 
8t{ffering9  of  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Mr  Alespander  ShiMe^  MMeter 
qfthe  Ooepeiy  vfriUen  toUh  hie  aum  hand,  pp.  85--84.  4to.  Sine  Loco, 
1715.» 

*  Things  are  often  foand  in  odd  plaoes.  Who  would  have  expected  to  have 
met  with  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  in  the  writings  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  in  the  days  of  Heniy  VIIJ  t  Yet  so  it  is.  The 
epigram  that  follows,  by  Sib  Thokas  Mobs,  proves,  as  well  as  some  remark- 
able passages  in  his  Utopia,  that  liberal  principles  in  politics,  which  even  yet 
have  but  imperfectly  established  themselves  in  the  public  mind  of  this  eom- 
try,  were  familiar  to  that  troly  great  man,  of  whom  Erasmus  so  beantiftiny 
says,  **  Cni  pectus  erat  omni  nive  eandidius,  ingeniom  quale  Anglia  nee  ha- 
buit  unquam,  nee  habitora  est,  alioqui  nequaqnam  infelicium  ingenioram 
parens." — Eratmi  EeeUiiattet,  Prelat.  p.  9.    Basil.  1544. 

rOPULUS  CONSENTIENS  SBONUM  DAT  BT  AOPBBT. 

"  QaietiiiqiM  multls  vir  Tlrlt  unu  praeit. 
Hoc  d«bet  his  qulbiu  pwwit : 
PraoM  debet  neutlquam  dlutlut. 
Ht  qnuD  ▼olent  qulboa  prseit. 
Quid  impotenloi  prinetpet  •uperbiuni  ? 
Quod  impeimnt  pracaiio  ?** 

Tkomue  Mori  LtumtraHomet,  pp.  SI 6.  t|6.   BmU.  1563. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Addresses  are  introduced  into  this  Yolume,  from 
the  affinity  of  their  subjects  to  the  topics  discussed  or  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some 
use  in  communicating  information,  correcting  misconception,  and 
counteracting  misrepresentation,  respecting  the  designs  and  doings 
of  Voluntary  Churchmen — ^by  briefly  stating  the  principles  they 
maintain,  the  objects  they  are  prosecuting,  and  the  means  they 
are  emplo3ring  to  assert  these  principles  and  gain  these  objects. 


ADDRESS  I. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  DESIGN  OF  VOLUNTARY  CHURCH 

ASSOCIATIONS.' 


Among  the  salutary  results  which  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  from  the  transactions  of  this  eyening,  the 
removal  from  the  public  mind,  of  all  uncertainty  and 
misapprehension  respecting  the  true  character  and 
object  of  the  Volunfeiry  Church  Association  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  strange 
that  such  uncertainty  or  misapprehension  should  ex- 
ist, after  the  very  unequivocal  statement  which  has 
been  made  of  the  principles  on  which  the  institution 
is  founded, — ^the  end  which  it  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish,— and  the  means  by  which  it  seeks  to  attain 
that  end. 

But  however  strange  it  may  be,  it  is  undeniably 
true,  that  misrepresentation  of  the  character  and  ob- 
ject of  the  institution  does  prevail  to  a  great  extent ; 
and  charity,  which  "  hopeth  all  things,  and  believeth 
all  things,"  requires  us  to  conclude,  that  in  many 

*  ThiB  Address  was  delivered  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Voluntary  Church  Association,  held  in  Broughton  Place 
Church,  on  January  29, 1893. 
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cases,  in  every  case  indeed,  where  evidence  does  not 
compel  us  to  draw  another  inference,  this  misrepre- 
sentation must  have  originated  in  misapprehension. 
Surely  nothing  but  mistake  could  lead  good  and  ho- 
nourable men  to  represent  this  Society  as  political  in 
its  character,  and  revolutionary  in  its  object ;  and  to 
treat  its  supporters  as  if  they  were  guilty  of  some 
great  crime  against  social  order,  which  renders  them 
unworthy  of  being  associated  with  their  brethren,  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  Christianity,  or  promoting 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  Surely  those  who  think 
and  act  in  this  manner  cannot  be  aware,  that  we  are 
only  maintaining  and  avowing  principles  which  have 
been  maintained  and  avowed  by  some  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men — by  Milton,  and  Locke,  and  Owen, 
and  Hall — and  that,  like  them,  ^e  are  merely  seek- 
ing the  exposure  of  what  we  believe  to  be  error,  and 
the  correction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  abuse,  by  the 
public  statement  of  what  we  believe  to  be  truth. — 
"  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  offending — no 
more." 

The  design  of  our  Association  has  been  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  resolution,  which  the  meeting  has  al- 
ready adopted,  and  in  that  which  has  been  so  ably 
moved,  by  my  old  fellow-collegian,  and  our  public- 
spirited  townsman,*  and  which  I  now,  with  the  cor- 
dial approbation  of  my  own  mind,  recommend  to 
their  favourable  reception,  that  all  who  either  hear 
or  read  these  resolutions,  must  be  wilfully  deceived 
if  they  continue  any  longer  in  error  on  this  subject. 

*  Adam  Black,  Esq. 
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They  cannot  be  ignorant  either  of  what  are  not^  or  of 
what  are^  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

It  has  all  along  been  a  mistake,  and,  if  now  per- 
sisted in,  it  will  become  a  calumny,  to  assert,  that 
the  object  of  our  Association  is  seditious  and  revolu- 
tionary ;  and  that  its  members  are  disaffected  to  the 
civil  government  under  which  we  live,  and  indisposed 
to  render  to  it  those  duties  which  the  Christian  law 
requires.  We  fearlessly  assert,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  conduct  for  the  proof,  that  his 
Majesty  has  not  more  loyal  subjects,  nor  the  civil 
constitution  of  our  country  more  cordial  and  consist- 
ent supporters,  than  the  members  of  the  Voluntary 
Church  Association. 

By  tsLT  the  greater  part  of  them  are  men  who  enter 
with  comparatively  little  ardour  into  any  mere  poli- 
tical question ;  and  who  assuredly  contemplate  civil 
establishments  of  religion  less,  in  their  reference  to  the 
interests  of  worldly  kingdoms,  than  in  their  reference 
to  the  interests  of  that  kingdom  which  is  "  not  of  this 
world ; "  who  are  less  affected  with  their  bearing  on 
the  events  of  time,  than  by  their  relation  to  the  des- 
tinies of  eternity.  They  are  men  who,  because  they 
"  fear  God,  honour  the  king ;"  who  cheerfully  yield 
obedience  to  their  civil  rulers,  "  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  for  conscience'  sake;"  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  restless  men,  who  appear  to  consider  the 
fact  of  an  institution  having  been  long  established, 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  attempting  its  destruction ; 
and,  were  it  possible,  still  less  with  those  factious 
men,  who  seem  to  think  every  thing  short  of  overt 
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rebellion  lawful,  in  endeavouring  to  re-establish 
abuses,  which  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try, in  perfect  accordance  with  the  judgment  and 
wishes  of  the  people,  have  abolished. 

These  remarks  will  not  be  considered  as  uncalled 
for,  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  dark  insinuations, 
and  the  calunmious  charges,  which,  for  some  months 
past,  in  many  of  our  public  journals,  as  well  as  in  se- 
parate publications,  have  been  directed  against  the 
members  of  the  Voluntary  Church  Association.  In 
our  opinion,  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the 
country  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  its  civil 
constitution  (even  Warburton  contends  for  alliance, 
not  for  mutual  incorporation),  and  their  ceasing  to 
exist  as  establishments^  would  have  no  other  effect 
on  the  state,  than  to  relieve  it  from  an  oppressive 
burden  and  a  disturbing  force,  and  thus  to  enable  it 
to  perform  its  appropriate  functions  with  greater 
ease,  and  regularity,  and  efficiency. 

We  have  always,  since  capable  of  thinking,  been 
of  opinion,  with  a  profound,  as  well  as  eloquent  wri- 
ter, that  '^  among  the  evils  attending  the  alliance  of 
church  and  state,  it  is  not  the  least  that  it  begets  a 
notion  of  their  interests  having  some  kind  of  inse- 
parable and  mysterious  connexion,  so  that  they  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  one,  must  be  the  enemies  of 
the  other."*  This  delusion  is  passing  away.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  West  Indian  slaveholder  pro- 
claimed that  every  enemy  to  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  was  of  course  a  democrat  and  anarchist ;  and, 

•  Hall. 
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to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  believed.  But  now  that 
the  government  itself  has,  in  good  earnest,  become 
the  enemies  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  the  car 
lumny,  having  no  chance  of  being  credited,  has  ceased 
to  be  circulated.  And  we  look  forward  to  a  period, 
it  may  not  be  a  distant  one,  when  the  equally  well 
founded  charges  of  a  similar  kind,  against  the  friends 
of  Voluntary  churches,  will,  for  a  similar  reason,  be 
disposed  or  in  a  similar  way. 

It  has  also  all  along  been  a  mistake,  and,  if  now 
persisted  in,  will  become  a  calumny,  to  assert,  that 
the  design  of  our  Society  is  to  destroy,  or  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  any  existing  church  or  religious  de* 
nomination,  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity.  It  has 
often  been  strongly  asserted,  that  our  object— our 
avowed  object,  is  the  destruction  of  the  two  great 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  usually  termed.  The  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

No  representation  could  well  be  less  consistent 
with  truth.  It  is  certainly  our  object  to  effect,  by 
legal  means,  a  disconnexion  of  these  ecclesiastical 
bodies  from  the  state,  or,  in  other  words,  their  deli- 
verance from  the  degrading  control  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity, in  the  management  of  their  own  religious  af&irs. 
But  we  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  these  two  great 
bodies,  venerable  as  they  certainly  are,  not  so  much 
for  their  antiquity,  as  from  the  learning  and  worth 
which  they  have  contained, — aye,  and  do  contain, — 
as  to  identify  such  a  change  with  their  destruction. 

Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  how  fiir  either 

Ff 
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of  these  associations  is  a  well  constituted  Christian 
church,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  convic- 
tion, that  both  of  them  have  a  strong  hold  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  in 
the  two  divisions  of  our  island,  in  which  they  are  re- 
spectively established.  What  the  precise  extent  of 
this  attachment  may  be,  it  would  be  difficult  accu- 
rately to  ascertain.  Coming  events  will  probably 
throw  light  on  this  subject.  I  believe  it  to  be  much 
less,  than  their  devoted  admirers  declare  it  to  be,  and 
much  more,  than  their  extreme  terror,  for  a  with- 
drawal of  compulsory  support,  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  they  believe  it  to  be.  It  is  my  firm  per- 
suasion, that  both  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  were  the  change,  which  we  think 
most  desirable,  effected,  would  continue  large  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  and  incomparably  more  active  and 
useful  than  they  have  ever  hitherto  been. 

We  do  not  interfere— we  have  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere— ^with  their  creed,  their  worship,  their  govern- 
ment, or  their  discipline ;  and,  surely  a  church  that 
continues  in  the  full  possession  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  all  these,  is  not  destroyed.*  We  merely 
wish  those  churches  relieved  from  what  is  a  burden 
to  others,  and  an  injury  to  themselves.  We  can  ho- 
nestly say,  we  love  them,  as  we  love  ourselves.  "  We 
would  God  that  they  were  not  only  almost,  but  alto- 
gether such  as  we  are,  except  these  bonds ''f 

The  civil  establishment  which  these  churches  en- 
joy (suffer  is,  I  believe,  the  more  appropriate  word), 

•  Vide  Note  I.  t  Acts  xxW.  29. 
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never  was  a  source  of  real  advantage  to  them.  In  the 
progress  of  society,  it  has  become  a  source  of  obvious 
evil  and  of  extreme  danger.  That  shapeless  mass 
which,  under  the  name  of  a  buttress,  has  been  erect- 
ed againsj;  the  walls  of  these  churches,  has  already 
moved  the  edifices,  massive  as  they  are,  off  the  level, 
and  if  not  speedily  taken  down,  threatens  to  buiy  the 
inhabitants  in  the  mingled  ruins  of  buttress  and  build- 
ing. Is  he  an  enemy  who,  standing  at  some  distance, 
and  thus  having  superior  advantages  for  ascertaining 
the  true  state  of  matters,  warns  the  tenants  of  these 
ancient  fabrics,  of  their  danger,  and  even  offers  his  as- 
sistance in  having  the  misnamed  buttress  removed,  be- 
fore it  has  effected  their  destruction  ?  If  the  friendly 
hint  is  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  the 
building  may  yet  right  itself,  the  inclined  walls  may 
yet  become  perpendicular,  and  the  edifice  stand  as 
erect  and  more  secure  than  ever.  If  it  is  neglected  or 
resented,  the  tenants  must  take  the  consequences. 
Their  blood  will  be  on  their  own  head. 

There  is  yet  another  misapprehension  respecting 
the  design  of  our  Association,  which  the  transactions 
of  this  evening,  and  especially  the  resolution  which  I 
am  supporting,  is  well  calculated  to  remove.  It  has 
all  along  been  a  mistake,  and  if  now  persisted  in,  will 
become  a  calumny,  to  assert,  that  our  object  is  spo- 
liation,— ^that  our  design  is  to  rob  the  established 
churches  of  their  property,  that  we  may  enrich  our- 
selves. We  are  not.  Sir,  either  in  deed  or  desire, 
"  robbers  of  churches,"  though  we  may  be  held  "  blas- 
phemers of  the  Goddess,'*  whom  the  idolaters  of  civil 
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establishments  worship.     This  charge  is  indeed  ab- 
solutely ridiculous. 

'  Were  we  directing  our  attacks  against  the  nume- 
rous and  flagrant  abuses  of  the  established  churches, 
while  we  maintained  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  establish  the  true  religion :  were 
we  asserting,  that  they  ought  to  be  stripped  of  the 
privileges  which  they  have  abused,  and  that  we  should 
be  invested  with  them:  were  we  thus  taking  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
the  fathers  of  the  Secession,  and  some  of  the  minor 
Seceding  bodies  in  our  own  day,  in  their  contro- 
versy with  the  Established  church, — something  like 
plausibility  might  attach  to  the  charge  brought 
against  us.  But  we  condemn,  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied manner,  (Ae  principle^  of  the  civil  establishment 
of  religion,  as  unjust,  impolitic,  unscriptural,  and  mis- 
chievous. We  declare,  not  only  against  the  compul- 
sory support  of  this  or  that  religious  denomination ; 
we  declare  against  the  compulsory  support  of  any^  of 
efi^ery^  religious  denomination.  We  do  not  like  to 
be  the  unwilling  supporters  of  this  unjust  system, 
but  we  should  still  less  like  to  be  supported  by  it. 
If  we  must  be  one  or  other,  we  would  fiw  rather  be 
its  victims  than  its  nurslings. 

Our  firm  conviction  is,  ^'  that  the  principal  evils 
in  established  churches  are  not  accidental,  but  the 
necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  compulsory 
support  of  religious  institutions,  and  the  alliance  be- 
tween church  and  state."  We  are  fully  persuaded, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  the  great  author  already 
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referred  to, — "  that  if  any  Christian  society  were 
converted  into  an  Established  church,  it  is  no  longer 
a  voluntary  assembly  for  the  worship  of  God:  it 
is  a  powerful  corporation,  full  of  such  sentiments 
and  passions  as  usually  distinguish  these  bodies,— a 
dread  of  innovation,  an  attachment  to  abuses,  a  pro- 
pensity to  tyranny  and  oppression."*  We  have  no 
wish  that  our  Voluntary  churches,  with  all  their  im- 
perfections, should  undergo  such  a  metamorphosis.  It 
would  appear  to  us  too  severe  a  punishment,  for  any 
misdeeds  they  may  have  committed,  and  we  should 
deprecate,  as  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  could  befiil 
them — their  being  cursed  and  blasted  by  a  state  al- 
liance. 

Happily  this  is  an  evil  which  we  are  in  no  great 
danger  of  incurring,  The  remark  of  Dr  Owen  is 
fully  as  applicable  to  our  times  as  to  his  own :  "  If 
the  present  establishment  of  superfluous  revenues  to 
the  clergy  were  removed,  I  do  not  think  the  world 
itself  would,  in  haste,  run  into  the  same  state  again." 

While  it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not,  that  we  can-* 
not,  indulge  any  hope  of  enriching  our  own  religious 
denominations,  by  the  spoils  of  the  secularly  endowed 
churches — ^while  we  have,  and  can  have  no  other  in- 
terest in  the  dissohition  of  civU  establishments  (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
destruction  of  the  churches  which  are  established), 
than  every  citizen  has  in  closing  up  one  of  the  sources 
of  useless  and  injurious  expenditure  of  public  money 
— it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  we  survey  uncon- 

♦H«U. 
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cemed,  far  less  regard  with  a  malignant  eye— «8  some 
of  our  opponents  with  equal  charity  and  modesty,  not 
only  surmise,  but  assert — ^the  suppression  of  flagrant 
abuses,  or  the  growth  of  vital  Christianity  within  the 
pale  of  the  established  churches.  We  regard  such 
events  with  deep  interest;  we  hail  them  with  cordial  sa^ 
tisfaction.  We  hear  with  delight  that  the  number  of 
faithful  ministers  is  increasing,  in  both  the  established 
churches — and,  though  we  more  ardently  wish,  than 
sanguinely  hope,  for  the  abolition  of  lay  patronage, 
pluralities,  and  other  abuses,  while  the  alliance  be- 
tween church  and  state  continues,  we  rejoice  in  every 
thing  that  looks  like  improvement,  even  when  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  takes  place,  may  induce  a 
suspicion,  that  a  sense  of  necessity,  fully  as  much  as 
a  conviction  of  duty,  may  have  produced  it. 

We  are  as  fiiUy  persuaded,  as  we  well  can  be,  with 
respect  to  any  future  event,  that  a  dissolution  of  the 
connexion  between  church  and  state  must  take  place 
at  no  very  distant  period  :  and  we  congratulate  the 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  at  present  encumbered  with 
secular  patronage  and  support,  on  every  change  which 
is  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  acting  usefiilly  their 
part,  when  raised  to  a  level  with  their  sister  denomi- 
nations, and  required  like  them,  in  order  to  obtain 
public  support,  to  deserve  it  by  public  service.  The 
greater  the  reform  which  takes  place  in  these  churches, 
previously  to  what  they  may  think  their  disfranchise- 
ment, but  which  we  know  to  be  their  emancipation, 
the  easier  will  be  the  transition  into  their  new  and 
higher  state ;  and  the  better  fitted  will  they  be  for 
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exercising  their  new  functions,  and  performing  their 
new  duties.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  it  is  deep  degradation,  for  a  church  to  have 
to  ask  leave  from  secular  authorities,  to  reform  them- 
selves ;  still  deeper  degradation,  to  have  reformation 
obtruded  on  them  by  these  authorities ;  and  that  there 
is  much  greater  probability  of  a  thorough  change  to 
the  better,  following,  than  preceding  the  liberation  of 
these  bodies,  from  the  paralysing  influence  of  a  state 
connexion. 

While  the  transactions  of  this  evening  are  well 
calculated,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  mis- 
takes, produced  by  those  £idse  representations,  which 
have  been  so  sedulously  made  of  the  objects  of  the 
Voluntary  Church  Association,  they  appear  to  me 
equally  fitted  to  communicate  just  conceptions,  as  to 
what  the  design  of  that  institution  really  is,  and  what 
are  the  motives  which  urge  its  supporters  to  seek  its 
attainment. 

We  unequivocally  avow,  what  we  are  prepared  satis- 
fitctorily  to  prove,  that  the  civil  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, under  the  New  Testament  economy,  is  unjust, 
impolitic,  unscriptural,  and  mischievous;  and  that 
therefore  our  object  is  to  obtain,  not  a  less  objection- 
able form  of  the  connexion  between  church  and  state, 
but  the  complete  dissolution  of  that  connexion — ^the 
putting  an  entire  end  to  all  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  authorities,  with  regard  to  religion,  in 
the  way  of  sanctioning  creeds,  appointing  ministers, 
and  providing  for  their  support.  In  other  words ;  our 
object  is  to  induce  civil  governments  to  let  religion 
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alone,  and  to  allow  every  man,  and  every  body  of  naen, 
while  they  conduct  themselves  as  good  citizens,  to 
manage  their  own  religious  concerns,  in  the  way  they 
think  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  "  with 
whom"  alone,  in  such  matters,  '^  they  have  to  do.** 
This  is  the  object — ^the  sole  object — of  the  Voluntary 
Church  Association.* 

In  endeavouring  to  obtain  this  object,  we  are  in-^ 
fluenced  by  various  motives,  none  of  which  we  are 
either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow :  some  of  these  hav- 
ing a  direct  reference  to  our  own  convictions  and  in- 
terests as  individuals,  and  others  having  a  reference  to 
the  great  interests  of  our  common  country,  and  com-* 
mon  Christianity.  As  occupying  a  high  place  among 
these  motives,  we  have  no  wish  to  conceal,  that  our 
desire  of  the  extinction  of  the  civil  establishments  of 
Christianity,  partly  originates  in  our  unwillingness  to 
give  a  portion  of  our  property,  for  a  purpose  which, 
in  our  conscience,  we  believe  to  be  not  only  useless, 
but  mischievous. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  say  that 
either  of  the  churches  established  in  this  country,  is 
either  a  useless  or  a  mischievous  institution.  I  be- 
lieve both  have  done  incalculable  good,  though  I  am 
persuaded  they  have  done  this  good,  not  because  they 
were  established,  but  notwithstanding  their  being  es- 
tablished :  and  I  believe  much  more  good  would  have 
been  done  had  they  not  been  established  at  all.  But 
I  do  most  distinctly  assert,  that  the  compulsory  sup- 
port of  these  churches,  by  a  tax  levied  from  multitudes 

♦  Vide  Note  II. 
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who  conscientiously  disapprove  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  churches,  and  from  multitudes  more, 
who  disapprove  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
supported, — is  at  once  useless  and  mischievous :  Use- 
less— ^because  surely  the  members  of  these  churches, 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, are  able,  and  ought  not  to  be  unwilling,  to  sup- 
port them :  Mischievous — ^in  as  much  as  it  destroys 
the  natural  connexion  established  between  the  mea- 
sure of  labour  and  reward — of  work  and  wages ;  su- 
persedes entirely  the  operation  of  the  only  authentic 
financial  law  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  prevents  all 
the  advantages  flowing  from  its  unobstructed  opera- 
tion ;  excites  jealousies  and  contention  among  the 
citiaens  of  the  same  commonwealth,  and  tends  to  en- 
gender dissatisfiBU^tion  with  a  government  which,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  tampers  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  of  conscience. 

It  has  indeed  been  frequently  of  late,  distinctly 
stated,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  compulsory 
support  of  religious  institutions,  in  this  our  land ; 
and  the  amazing  assertion  has  been  hazarded,  that, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  not  worth  mentioning 
in  so  great  a  question,  the  established  churches  do 
not  cost  dissenters— do  not  cost  the  country*— a  far- 
thing.* 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  assertions,  nothing 
is  so  wonderful  as  the  temerity  of  him  who  made  it, 
if  it  be  not  his  simplicity  in  supposing  it  possible  that 
it  could  be  credited,  at  a  time  when  every  newspaper 

*  Vide  Note  III. 
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brings  accounts  of  sales  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
under  the  protection  of  the  military,  of  com  and  cat- 
tle distrained  for  tithes  refused  to  be  paid ;  and  in  a 
city  where  it  is  no  very  uncommon  sight  to  witness 
the  sale  of  household  Aimiture,  poinded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  to  pay  ministers*  stipend. 

The  second  assertion  may  require,  if  it  do  not  de- 
serve, a  little  more  attention.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  best  informed  political  economists,  that 
tithes  and  teinds  are  in  reality,  a  tax  on  produce, 
which,  like  every  other  tax  of  the  same  kind,  is  paid 
by  the  consumer,  so  that  every  consumer  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  pays  his  share  of  all  the  expense  of 
our  ecclesiastical  establishments.  * 

But  whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  there  is  ano- 
ther view  of  the  subject,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
these  establishments  are  supported  by  public  proper- 
ty, and  that  of  course,  every  one  of  that  public,  to 
whom  that  property  belongs,  pays  his  share  of  the 
expenses ;  and  were  this  portion  of  public  property 
otherwise  employed,  would  be  relieved,  to  a  certain 
extent,  from  the  burdens  under  which  he  labours. — 
Whatever  may  be  considered  as  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  held  her 
property,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  that  property, 
whether  justly  or  not,  was  confiscated  by  the  public 
authorities,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  thus 


*  **  Tithes  are  a  burden  which  fidls  equaUy  on  every  indiyidual  in 
the  kingdom,  on  the  poorest  b^gar  as  well  as  the  richest  lord,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  consumption  of  the  articles  ft-om  which 
a  tithe  is  levied." — M^Culloch — Encye,  Edin,  Art  'TtueaHon. 
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became  public  property.  A  part  of  that  public  pro- 
perty was  given,  in  many  instances,  I  believe,  un- 
wisely, and  iniquitously  given  to  private  individuals 
— ^but  it  was  given^  irrevocably  given.  Another  por- 
tion of  it  was  assigned  as  a  fund  for  paying  salaries 
to  certain  politico-ecclesiastical  functionaries,  for  the 
performance  of  certain  services.  This  portion  cer- 
tainly did  not  cease  to  become  public  property,  any 
more  than  the  ftmds  appropriated  at  different  times, 
for  the  payment  of  the  army  or  the  navy — and  if  this 
country,  in  the  course  of  those  changes  which  time 
brings  round,  should  find  that  the  services  of  the 
army,  or  the  navy,  or  the  clergy,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  competent  authorities, 
f .  e.  the  legislature,  have  a  right  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  these  funds,  to  withdraw  these  salaries,  with 
an  equitable  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  present  in- 
cumbents, and  apply  them  to  lessening  the  burdens 
which  press  on  the  community,  or  to  any  other  im- 
portant public  purpose.  It  was  a  silencing  remark 
lately  made  to  a  zealot  for  establishments,  boasting 
that  what  is  styled  church  property,  was  as  good  pro- 
perty as  any  landed  estate, — "  I  should  like  to  see 
the  progress  of  writs." 

In  this  way,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  except  to 
those  who  will  not  see,  that  even  in  this  point  of 
*  view,  we  have  personal  interests  in  the  affair  of  civil 
establishments  of  religion,  which  should  protect  us 
from  the  charge  of  being  "  busy  bodies,"  "  intermed- 
dlers  in  other  men's  matters,"  in  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain an  arrangement  respecting  this  large  portion  of 
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• 

public  property,  such  as  strict  justice^  as  well  as  good 
policy,  demands  * 

It  is  thus  perfectly  obvious,  that  every  dissenter  is 
paying  for  the  support  of  an  order  of  public  religious 
instructors,  from  whom  he  cannot  conscientiously  re- 
ceive "  spiritual  things,"  in  return  for  his  "  carnal 
things  : "  and  the  irksomeness  of  the  tax  is  more  than 
doubled,  when,  in  paying  it,  he  feels  that  he  is  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  support  an  institution,  in  his  esti- 
mation, inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  most 
injurious  to  the  great  interests  of  his  kingdom.  This 
is  our  principal  motive,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves, 
in  seeking  to  be  emancipated  from  what  we  feel  the 
degrading  bondage  of  supporting  a  system  which,  on 
many  accounts,  we  conscientiously  condemn. 

In  expressing  our  settled  convictions  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  employ  the  words  of  our  ftmdamental  princi- 
ples, slightly  modified,  merely  because  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  express  these  convictions  in  fewer  or 
plainer  words — ^words  so  plain,  that  I  have  been  in 
no  ordinary  degree  surprised,  to  hear  the  short  state- 
ment which  they  compose,  characterized  as  being 
enigmatical,  and  its  authors,  like  the  crafty  king  of 
Ithaca,  accused  of  **  scattering  ambiguous  expressions 
among  the  vulgar.*'  We  are  persuaded  "  that  a  com- 
pulsory support  of  religious  institutions,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  religion,  the  spirit  of  the  gos-^ 
pel,  the  express  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
civil  rights  of  men  :  that  in  every  case,  it  is  an  un- 
warrantable attack  on  the   right  of  property,"  be- 

*  Vide  Note  IV. 
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ing  an  exaction  for  a  purpose  which  comes  not  within 
the  limits  of  civil  authority,  and  in  every  case  "  where 
the  individual  disapproves  of  the  system  supported, 
or  the  principle  of  its  support,"  it  is  "  a  direct  inva- 
8ion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,"  being  an  exaction 
for  the  support  of  what  he  accounts  sinful :  '^  that  it 
keeps  in  a  state  of  unnatural  separation,  those  who 
should  be  united,  and  in  a  state  of  unnatural  union, 
those  who  should  be  separated  :  that  its  tendency,  as 
exhibited  in  its  effects,  is  to  secularize  religion,  pro- 
mote  hypocrisy,  perpetuate  error,  produce  infideUty. 
destroy  the  imity  and  purity  of  the  church,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society :  that  by  its 
direct  and  indirect  influence,  it  is  among  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  low  state  of  Christianity,  in  those 
countries  where  it  is  professed,  and  of  the  slowness 
of  its  progress  throughout  the  world :  and  that  while 
thus  unreasonable,  impolitic,  unjust,  and  mischiev- 
ous, it  has  not  even  the  plea  of  necessity — Christian- 
ity having  within  itself,  in  the  native  influence  of  its 
doctrines,  on  those  who  believe  them,  every  thing 
which  is  required  for  its  efficient  support,  and  indefi- 
nite extension." 

With  these  convictions,  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  tendency,  and  consequences  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  religion,  can  we  be  reasonably  blamed  for 
wishing  its  extinction  ?  With  these  convictions,  could 
we  be  justified,  were  we  not  to  employ  all  the  means 
competent  to  us,  for  having  it  extinguished  ?  If  we 
are  wrong  in  our  views  on  this  subject,  we  are  very 
willing  to  be  put  right.     Let  it  be  but  satisfactorily 
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proved  to  us,  that  ecclesiastical  establishments  are 
not  in  their  nature,  and  tendencies,  and  consequences, 
what  we  believe  them  to  be,  and  we  will  cease  to  op- 
pose them.  But  till  then,  we  will,  we  must  use  every 
means  which  reason,  religion,  and  law  warrant,  in  or- 
der to  gain  our  end. 

And  we  will  use  no  other  means.  We  do  not 
dream  of  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  establish- 
ments. We  will  neither  attempt  to  sap  them  by 
plots,  nor  overturn  them  by  violence.  Our  warfare 
shall  be  the  legitimate  warfare  of  argument ;  and  it 
shall  be,  as  it  has  been  hitherto—notwithstanding 
every  temptation,  from  the  unworthy  arts  of  some  of 
the  "  baser  sort"  of  our  opponents — conducted  on  the 
principles  of  honourable  literary  combat.  We  shall 
make  no  dishonest  use  of  men's  prejudices,  and  aim 
no  thrust  at  private  reputation.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  make  truth  and  duty  on  this  subject,  manifest  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  men,  and  in  this  way,  to 
persuade  them,  what  we  ourselves  are  persuaded  of, 
that  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  is  a  great  evil. 
And  such  is  our  confidence  in  truth,  and  the  God  of 
truth,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  we  shall  ultimately 
prevail.  When  we  do  prevail,  the  removal  of  the 
evil  we  complain  of,  cannot  be  distant.  Public  opi- 
nion has  long  been  very  powerful  in  this  country ; 
but  now  that  it  has  an  appropriate  organ,  not  only  in 
a  free  press,  but  in  a  reformed  House  of  Conunons,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  irresistible. 

I  understand  that  some  of  our  opponents  have  all 
but  challenged  us,  to  try  our  cause  on  another  field. 
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and  by  other  weapons.  At  the  hazard  of  being  count- 
ed cowards,  we  must  decline  the  challenge,  and  de- 
clare that  we  have  no  idea  of  deciding  a  question  of 
truth  and  right,  in  any  other  way,  than  by  fair  argu- 
ment. If  they  are  for  any  other  kind  of  fighting,  for 
us,  they  must  fight  alone.  They  have  declared  their 
determination  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
defence  of  their  church.  Their  church,  as  a  church, 
has  never  been  attacked  by  us.  We  war  only  with 
its  compulsory  support.  And  even  if  they  are  dis- 
posed to  shed  their  blood,  for  the  privilege  of  com- 
pelling others  to  support  the  ordinances  of  religion 
for  them,  they  will  wait  a  long  time  before  they  shed 
the  Jirst  drop  of  their  blood,  if  they  wait  till  we  shed 
it.  We  will  never  attack  even  this  ^*  abomination 
of  desolation,  which  standeth  where  it  ought  not," 
but  by  argument,  addressed  to  the  people,  and  pe- 
titions addressed  to  the  legislature,  and  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  God. 

It  is,  indeed,  our  belief,  that  Christ's  church  has 
never  been  much  the  better  of  any  blood  shed  in  its 
defence,  but  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  "  The  unre- 
sistible  might  of  weakness"*  has  done  more  for  her, 
than  the  *'  might  and  mastery  of  any  establishment," 
with  all  the  pomp  of  civil  authority,  and  all  the  ter- 
rors of  military  force.  To  these  Knights  Templar 
we  beg  leave  to  hint,  that  He  whom  we  own  as  our 
common  Master,  once  gave  an  advice  to  a  very  zeal- 
ous disciple,  but  somewhat  more  forward  than  wise, 
with  which  it  would  have  been  good  for  the  church  and 

*  Milton. 
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the  world,  if  his  followers  had  more  implicitly  com^ 
plied : — "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath ;  they 
who  draw  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

It  may  seem  strange,  Sir,  after  having  made  these 
strong  statements  of  disapprobation  of  the  civil  esta- 
blishment of  religion  in  all  its  forms,  I  should  now 
profess  myself  a  decided  friend  to  an  established  reli- 
gion, and  an  established  church — ^to  the  established 
religion,  and  the  established  church,  in  the  only  pro- 
per, though  it  may  not  be  quite  in  the  common  and 
conventional,  sense  of  these  words.  But  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  true  ;  and  I  know  I  carry  you,  and 
all  around  me,  along  with  me  in  the  profession  I  have 
now  made. 

The  only  way  in  which  religion,  that  is,  a  system  of 
religious  doctrines  and  laws,  can  be  established,  in  a 
consistency  with  its  nature,  is  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  truth,  and  divine  authority. 
There  has  been  such  an  establishment  of  religion 
made.  The  code  of  doctrine  and  law  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  thus  established.  This 
religion  was  ''  spoken  to  us  by  the  Lord,  and  con- 
firmed by  them  who  heard  him ;  while  God  also  bare 
witness  by  diverse  signs  and  wonders,  and  diverse 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to 
his  own  will."  This  is  the  established  religion,  and 
this  is  the  establishment  of  it. 

And  as  to  the  established  church — What  is  the 
church  ?  It  is  very  well  described  in  the  nineteenth 
article  of  the  church  of  England,  as  '^  a  congregation 
of  faithful,"  i.  e.  believing  "  men,  to  which  the  pure 
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word  of  God  is  preacbed,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
administered."*  Now,  bow  is  such  a  church  esta- 
blished ?  When,  by  the  effectual  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  man  is  brought  to  understand  and  be- 
lieve the  doctrines,  to  understand  and  submit  to  the 
laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  religion  is  established 
in  that  man ;  he  becomes  a  fisiithful  or  believing 
man  :  and  when  a  number  of  these  faithful  men,  from 
a  regard  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christy  associate 
themselves  together,  according  to  the  due  order,  that 
among  them  "  the  pure  word  of  God  may  be  preach- 
ed, and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered  ;"  there 
is  a  church  established.     This  is  the  true  established 

*  The  following  somowhat  more  extended  account  of  *'  the 
Church,"  by  an  Episcopalian  divine  (who,  though  so  blind  to  the 
true  character  of  the  politico- ecclesiastical  body,  with  which  he  is 
connected,  as  to  style  it  ^^  our  most  unsectarian  church," — an  unhesi- 
tating utterance  of  a  mere  hallucination  which  irresistibly  provokes  a 
good  humoured  smile, — ^manifests  a  clearness  and  width  of  view,  and 
a  catholicity  of  spirit,  curiously  contrasting  with  his  idolatry  of  what 
certainly  is  the  most  sectarian  of  all  Protestant  ecclesiastical  bodies), 
will  serve  our  purpose  still  better  than  the  very  brief,  though  just, 
description  quoted  above  from  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, — ^the  civilly 
sanctioned,  and  enacted  symbol  of  the  only  fiiith  which,  according  to 
the  British  Parliament,  ought  to  be  held  or  professed  wiUiin  the  realm 
of  England : — 

^  The  Church  is  emphatically  a  voluntary  society,  attracting,  not 
compelling  men  into  its  feUowship,  and  binding  together  those  who 
have  entered  thereunto,  not  by  the  chains  of  a  penal  enactment,  but 
by  the  cords  of  a  man,  which  are  the  bands  of  love.  Community  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  the  end  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view, — and 
communication  of  truth  by  every  rational  and  moral  means,  by  preach- 
ing, writing,  speaking;  by  example,  education,  social  influence, — 
this  is  the  method  by.  which  that  end  must  be  pursued.  Not  legal 
enactment,  not  priestly  domination,  not  Procrustean  efforts  for  en- 
forced similarity,  can  ever  create  a  spiritual  brotherhood,  but  the  pre- 
sence, of  one  common  purpose,  in  each  and  in  all,  animated  by  one 
common  feeling,  and  pressing  towards  one  common  end." — Grtfith'e 
Chrietian  Church,  pp.  16, 19,  20. 
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church,  and  this  is  the  establishment  of  it.  The  whole 
of  such  societies,  thus  constituted,  form  the  church 
militant — ^universal.  This,  then,  is  the  established  re- 
ligion ;  and  this  is  the  established  church,  foimded, 
not  on  acts  of  a  human  legislature,  but  on  '*  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone."* 

Of  this  established  religion, — of  this  established 
church,  we  are  the  devoted  admirers.  We  believe 
in  this  true  religion, — "  we  believe  in  this  holy  ca- 
tholic church."  "  Her  foundations  are  in  the  holy 
mountains.  The  Highest  himself  shall  establish  her. 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  cannot  be  moved.  We 
pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem ;  they  shall  prosper 
that  love  her.  Peace  be  within  her  walls,  and  pros- 
perity be  within  her  palaces.  For  our  brethren  and 
companions'  sake,  we  will  say.  Peace  be  within  her ; 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  we  will  seek  her 
good.  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her. 
Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her,  tell  the 
towers  thereof;  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  and  con- 
sider her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  genera- 
tion following.  For  this  God  is  our  God,  for  ever ; 
He  will  be  our  guide,  even  unto  death."  f 

But,  it  is  just  because  we  are  such  fervent  admir- 
ers of  this  religion,  and  this  church,  and  this  esta- 
blishment, that  we  have  lost  all  admiration  for  any 
other  established  religion — ^for  any  other  established 
church.     Of  course,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  we 

*  Eph.  ii.  20. 

t  Psal.  Ixxxvii.  1-4 ;  xlvi.  5 ;  cxxii.  6-9 ;  xlviii.  12-14. 
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are  to  give  reasons  for  not  liking  the  establishment 
of  a  false  religion,  or  the  establishment  of  a 'spurious 
church.  Our  opponents  do  not  go  so  fiu*  as  to  ask 
this  of  us ;  though,  were  we  adopting  their  principles, 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  show  good  cause,  when 
the  magistrate  is  a  pagan,  a  mohammedan,  or  a  he- 
retic, why  we  should  not  approve  of  the  establishment 
of  a  false  religion,  and  a  spurious  church — of  the  ko- 
ran  and  the  mosque — of  the  shaster  and  the  pagoda» 
— as  well  as  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 

But  our  admiration  of  the  divine  establishment  of 
the  true  religion,  and  the  true  church,  is  such,  as  to 
give  us  a  strong  disrelish  of  all  human  establishments 
— even  of  them.  To  establish  themy  really  seems,  to 
us,  actum  agere,  with  a  witness, — ^to  do  what  is  done 
already.  Who  would  think  of  giving  greater  beauty 
to  the  rose,  or  brightness  to  the  sunbeam,  or  depth 
to  the  fathomless  ocean,  or  stability  to  the  everlast- 
ing hills  ?  It  is  shrewdly  remarked,  by  an  old  writer 
on  this  subject,  "  One  would  think,  when  God  him- 
self had  taken  in  hand  to  establish  the  true  religion, 
and  had  done  what  he  in  his  wisdom  thought  proper 
for  that  purpose,  what  he  had  done  should  be  suffi*- 
cient,  so  far  as  any  thing  could  be,  to  the  end  he  pro- 
posed :  without  which,  one  can  hardly  think,  that  he 
would  have  done  it  at  all."* 

To  establish  the  true  religion  by  human  means, 
seems  to  us  impracticable,  if  it  were  desirable ;  and 
useless,  if  it  were  practicable.  Can  all  the  power  and 
authority  on  earth,  give  additional  evidence  to  divine 

♦  Mole  8  Case  of  Dissent.     Vide  Note  V. 
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truth,  or  additional  authority  to  divine  law  ?     "  Reli- 
gion," it*  has  been  finely  observed,  "  if  it  has  any 
power,  operates  on  the  conscience  of  men.     Besting 
solely  on  the  belief  of  invisible  realities,  and  having 
for  its  object,  the  good  or  evil  of  eternity,  it  can  de- 
rive no  additional  weight  or  solemnity  from  human 
sanctions ;  but  will  appear  to  most  advantage  upon 
hallowed  ground,  remote  from  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  a  worldly  policy.     Human  laws  may  debase  Chris- 
tianity, but  they  cannot  improve  it ;  and  being  able 
to  add  nothing  to  its  evidence,  they  can  add  nothing 
to  its  force."*     There  is  indeed  sometliing  inef&bly 
absurd,  in  the  attempt  to  make  Christianity,  as  it  is 
barbarously  phrased,  "  part  and  parcel"  of  the  law  of 
any  land.     It  is  to  hold  up  a  taper  in  the  eflblgence 
of  noon-day.     It  is  the  petty  municipal  head  of  some 
decayed  borough  reduced  to  a  hamlet,  attempting  to 
give  new  authority  to  an  act  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture, sanctioned  by  king,  lords,  and  commons — ^by 
declaring  it  the  law  of  his  dominions ;  or  rather,  for 
it  &r  transcends  such  folly,  it  is  the  same  self-import- 
ant personage  issuing  a  proclamation,  that  the  sun 
shall  have  liberty  to  rise  in  the  east,  and  set  in  the 
west,  vnthin  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 

To  attempt  to  establish  the  true  church,  seems  to 
us  equally  preposterous.  Can  human — can  created 
power  form  the  materials  of  which  the  true  church  is 
composed  ?  "  Is  the  residue  of  the  Spirit"  with  any 
civil  government  on  earth,  that  by  his  plastic  influ- 
ence they  may  make  men  "  new  creatures  ?"     No ; 

♦  Hall. 
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they  are  "  His  workmanship,  created  anew  unto  good 
works."  "  He  sendeth  forth  his  Spirit,  and  they  are 
created."  And  even  after  they  are  formed,  can  hu- 
man authority  constitute  them  Christian  churches? 
No;  under  the  same  influence  that  has  quickened 
them,  must  they  submit  themselves  to  divine  autho* 
rity ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  only 
King,  "  whom  God  has  set  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion," 
join  themselves  together  in  a  holy  fellowship.  He 
who  is  the  Author  of  the  natural  world,  is  the  Author 
of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  "  a  new  creation :"  and 
in  it,  "  all  things  are  of  God."  He  who  iformed  the 
materials  of  the  universe,  can  alone  create  those 
"  living-stones,"  which  are.  the  materials  of  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  and  He,  who  out  of  the  materials,  called 
into  existence  by  his  "  word  of  power,"  formed  that 
admirable  system,  which  is  all  beauty  to  the  sense,  all 
order  to  the  mind ;  He  alone  can  build  up  these  "  liv- 
ing-stones" in  comely  symmetry,  into  a  "  spiritual 
temple,"  in  which  a  holy  priesthood  "  offer  up  spi- 
ritual sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."* 
But,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  design  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  civil  establishment  of  religion, 
is  not  to  make  Christians,  nor  even  to  form  Christian 
churches,  but  it  is  to  protect  and  support  Christian 
churches,  when  formed,  according  to  the  divine  mo- 
del, by  him  who  alone  can  form  them.  But  the 
Christian  church  wants  no  peculiar  protection  from 
the  civil  magistrate-!     Her  members  are  entitled  to 

•  1  Peter  ii.  5,  9. 

+  "  Some  gentlemen  talk  of  raising  barriers  about  the  Church  of 
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the  common  privileges  of  citizens,  and  they  need  no 
more.  Surely,  their  being  Christians,  is  not  to  place 
them  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  either  in  the  way  of 
excluding  them  from  its  protection,  when  they  act  as 
good  citizens,  or  of  shielding  them  from  its  penalties, 
if  they  should  act  as  bad  ones.  And  as  to  support^ 
Jesus  Christ  has  abundantly  provided  for  the  support 
of  his  church,  when,  by  that  word  which  made  and 
sustains  the  universe,  he  ordained^  ^^  that  they  who 
preach  the  gospel,  should  live  by,  or  on  the  gospel ;" 
and  by  his  apostle  he  has  explained  that  law,  so  that 
its  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood,  however  it  may 
be  overlooked  and  opposed  :  "  Let  him  who  is  taught 
in  the  word,  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth,  in 
all  good  things."*  Wherever  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  established  in  the  heart,  the  obligation  of  this  law 
will  be  felt ;  and  wherever  a  church  is  composed  of 
persons,  in  whose  heart  this  law  is  written,  it  will  be 

God,  and  protecting  his  honour!  —  langaage  that  is  astonishing, 
that  is  shocking,  that  almost^approaches  to  hlasphemy.  What !  man — 
a  poor  Tile  contemptible  reptile,  talk  of  rabing  barriers  about  the 
church  of  God !  He  might  as  well  talk  of  protecting  Omnipotence, 
and  raising  barriers  around  his  throne.  Barriers  about  the  church  of 
God,  Sir !  about  that  church,  which,  if  there  be  any  veracity  in  Scrip- 
ture, shall  continue  for  ever,  and  against  which  the  gates  of  heU  shidl 
not  prevail  1  If  I  may  be  allowed  on  so  serious  an  occasion  to  recol- 
lect a  &ble,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  which  I  met  with,  about  a 
stately,  magnificeht,  impregnable  castle,  buHt  upon  a  rock,  the  basis 
of  which  was  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  top  of  it  pierced  the  clouds, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  could  not  be  measured  by  cubits.  At 
the  bottom  of  it  a  few  moles  were  one  day  very  busy  in  raising  a  lit- 
tle quantity  of  earth,  when  some  mice  said,  *•  What  are  you  doing, 
said  they, '  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  lord  of  this  earth  T  '  We 
are  not  disturbing  his  tranquillity,'  said  the  moles ;  '  all  blind  as  you 
are,  you  may  see  that  we  are  only  throwing  up  a  rampart  to  protect 
his  castle.' " — Sir  Gwrge  Saviile  in  the  Hou9e  ofCafnmon9  in  1772. 
♦  Gal.  vi.  6. 
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obeyed.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  compulsory  system,  that  it 
makes  void  this  ordinance  of  our  Lord — ^an  ordinance, 
not  less  plainly  instituted  by  him,  than  the  holy  Sup- 
per. If  we  condemn  Popery,  for  robbing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  one  half  of  the  last  of  these 
ordinances — what  shall  we  say  of  civil  establishment, 
which  deprives  them  of  the  whole  of  the  first  ? 

But  we  object  to  the  human  establishment  even  of 
the  true  church,  on  the  ground,  not  merely  that  it  is 
useless,  but  that  it  is  mischievous.  This  remark  opens 
a  wide  field,  but  having  already  occupied  so  much 
of  your  time,  I  must  not  enter  on  it.  I  shall  con- 
tent mjTself  with  quoting,  what  *'  one  of  themselves, 
even  a  prophet  of  their  own,"  Bishop  Hoadly,  says  on 
the  subject.  ^'  Many  glorious  things  have  I  read  and 
heard  on  all  sides,  about  the  floumshing  state  of  the 
church  of  Christ  before  Constantine ;  and  many  me- 
lancholy and  terrible  accounts  of  its  condition,  from 
and  after  that  time,  till  by  degrees  it  became,  in  the 
corrupt  estate  of  the  church  of  Rome^  the  sink  ofhy^ 
pocrites^  and  the  sanctuary  cf  atheists '** 

Bear  with  me  a  moment,  when,  before  sitting 
down,  I  advert  to  a  charge,  which  has  often  of  late 
been  made  against  this  institution  and  its  operations, 
as  if  they  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  society,  and 
sowing  dissension  among  Christians.  We  throw  back 
the  accusation  on  those  who  have  cast  it  on  us.  The 
civil  establishment  of  religion  is  that  ^  root  of  bit- 
terness," which  has  been  so  productive  of  the  poison- 

♦  Letter  to  Dr  Snape.    Vide  Note  VII. 
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ous  fruits  of  civil  broils,  and  religious  animosities ; 
and  till  "  this  plant,  which  our  heavenly  Father  never 
planted,  is  rooted  up,"  neither  undisturbed  peace  in 
the  state,  nor  cordial  union  in  the  church,  can  be  ra* 
tionally  anticipated.  They  are  the  friends  of  peace 
and  union,  not  who  cultivate  this  parisitical  plant, 
but  who  endeavour,  by  peaceful  means,  to  extirpate 
it,  as  the  great  cause  of  discord  and  division.  What 
is  it  that  keeps  those  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  are  really  attached  to  her  doctrines,  and 
worship,  and  government,  and  discipline,  apart  from 
their  dissenting  Presbyterian  brethren,  but  the  bar- 
rier of  civil  establishment?  And  what  is  it  that 
keeps  these  dissenting  Presbyterian  bodies  separate 
from  each  other,  but  controversies,  which,  but  for  civil 
establishment,  never  could  have  had  an  existence, 
and,  which  could  not  long  survive  the  destruction  of 
that  which  has  occasioned  them?* 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  my  deep-rooted 
grudge  at  the  compulsory  system,  is,  that  while  it  ex- 
ists, it  seems  to  place  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  that  visible  union  of  all  Christ's  genuine 
followers,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  intercessory 
prayer,  and  which  is  to  be  one  principal  mean  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  "  But  Him  the  Father 
heareth  always ;"  and  whatever  is  incompatible  with 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  or  the  answer  of  his  pray- 
ers, must  be  destroyed :  for,  ''  Jehovah  will  give  him 
his  heart's  desire,  and  will  not  withhold  from  him  the 
request  of  his  lips."f     We  would  that  "  the  mind 

*  Vide  Note  VIII,  t  Paul.  xxi.  2. 
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which  was  in  him/'  were  in  us,  and  in  all  our  breth- 
ren, whom  we  love  not  to  call  opponentSy  and  will 
not  think  enemies ;  and  it  is  our  constant  prayer, — 
surely  they  will  not  refuse  to  join  with  us  in  it, — 
that  all  Christians  *'  may  be  one  in  him,  even  as  the 
Father  is  in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father,  that  the  world 
may  know  that  the  Father  hath  sent  him."* 

In  our  apprehension,  the  extinction  of  the  compul- 
sory system  of  supporting  religious  institutions,  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  fulfilment  of  this  petition,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  that  millennial  state  of  purity  and 
peace, 

'*  Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophet's  lamp,''t 

when  the  church,  weaned  from  all  dependance  on 
man,  shall  rest  entirely  on  the  invisible  arm  of  her  om- 
nipotent Protector ;  when  she  shall  '^  no  more  again 
stay  on  him  who  has"  so  often  "  smitten  her,  but  shall 
stay  on  the  Lord  her  God — the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;"  J 
when  strong  as  well  as  beautiful,  in  her  dependance 
on  her  Divine  Head,  and  in  the  union  of  her  mem- 
bers, "  fitly  joined  and  well-compacted,"  she  "  shall 
look  forth,  as  the  morning,"  on  a  world  destined  then 
soon  to  become  her  ii^eritance— ^^  fair  as  the  moon, 
clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban- 
ners." 

♦  John  xvii.  21.  t  Cowpers  Task.  {  Isa.  x.  20. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  OF  CHRISTIANITY  A  DIVINE 

ORDINANCE;  OR,  THE  FINANCIAL  LAW 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.* 


The  question  respecting  Civil  Establishments  of  Re- 
ligion, ^ough  not  in  itself  peculiarly  difficult,  is,  with- 
out doubt,  considerably  complex;  and  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  mystify  the  subject,  have  dexterously 
availed  themselves  of  its  complexity,  to  give  it  a  cha^ 
racter  of  depth  and  difficulty  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  it.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a  question  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  general  poli- 
tics— ^the  science  of  government,  or  in  political  eco- 
nomy, or  in  morals,  or  in  religion.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  look  at  it  in  all  these  phases,  and  the  re- 
sult of  my  examination  may  be  given  in  a  very  few 
words. 

When  considered  as  a  question  of  the  philosophy 
of  mindf  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  a  civU  es- 
tablishment of  religion  is  an  absurdity  of  the  same 

*  Thifi  Address  was  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Glas- 
gow Voluntary  Church  Society,  held  in  East  Regent  Street  Church, 
March  3,  1835. 
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kind  as,  what  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  out  of  a 
madhouse — a  project  to  demolish  fortresses  by  syllo- 
gisms ;  or  as,  what  the  world  has,  alas !  seen  but  too 
much  of,  in  the  open  arena  of  public  life — ^the  attempt 
to  settle  a  question  of  truth  and  right  by  physical  force. 
It  is,  as  an  absurdity,  in  the  same  category  with  war 
and  duelling.  Viewed  as  a  question  in  general  poU- 
tics^  the  conclusion  is,  that  a  Civil  Establishment  of 
Religion  is  most  unwise  and  inejppedienL  Viewed  as 
a  question  in  political  economy ^  the  conclusion  is,  that 
a  Civil  Establishment  of  Religion  is  at  once  useless 
and  mischievous.  Viewed  as  a  question  in  morals^  the 
conclusion  is,  that  a  Civil  Establishment  of  Religion 
is  unjust  And  viewed  as  a  question  in  religion^  the 
conclusion  is,  that  a  Civil  Establishment  of  Religion 
is  impiousy  both  as  interfering  with  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  God,  and  duties  of  man,  and  as  directly  op- 
posed to  distinct  intimations  of  the  Divine  will,  in 
a  well-accredited  Revelation.* 


*  Of  the  processes  of  thonght  which  have  led  us  to  the  above  con- 
clusions, the  foUowing  sentences  exhibit  a  specimen  :— 

Even  in  its  most  plausible  form — ^toleration,  the  exercise  of  civil 
power  (the  essence  of  which  is  force),  in  reference  to  religious  belief  and 
worship,  is  palpably  an  impious  absurdity.  The  toleration  and  the  pro- 
scription of  particular  forms  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  on 
the  part  of  a  civil  government,  though  opposite  modes  of  conduct,  are 
not  manifestations  of  antagonist  principles.  They  are  expressions  of 
the  same  principle,  they  are  assertions  of  the  same  right,  they  are 
assumptions  of  the  same  power.  The  right  to  grant  includes  the 
right  to  withhold,  the  power  to  tolerate  supposes  the  power  to  pro- 
scribe. 

And  what  is  the  right  thus  claimed,  what  is  the  power  thus  as- 
sumed, equally,  in  proscribing  and  in  tolerating  certain  modes  of 
faith  and  worship  ?  It  is  the  right  to  interfere  between  man  and  his 
Maker ;  it  is  the  power  not  only  to  restrict  man's  noblest  privilege,  but 
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The  religious  view  of  the  subject  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it.     I  like  to 

to  limit  God*8  highest  prerogative.  To  tolerate  the  worship  of  God,  only 
in  certain  fonns,  is  not  merely  to  prescribe  to  man  what  homage  he  is 
to  present  to  God, — it  is  (*  horresco  referens')  to  prescribe  to  God 
what  homage  he  is  to  accept  from  man.  An  act  of  uniformity  is  a 
law  prohibiting  God  to  be  worshipped,  except  in  a  particular  way ; 
and  an  act  of  toleration  la  a  law  permitting  him  to  be  worshipped  in 
a  variety  of  ways ;  and  since,  as  has  been  shrewdly  remarked,  '  in 
the  complex  idea  of  worship,  the  component  parts,  the  object  and 
the  agent — ^the  worshipped  and  the  worshipper  cannot  be  separated,' 
these  laws  are  respectively  an  explicit  prohibition  or  permission  to 
men,  and  an  implicit  prohibition  or  permission  to  God.  In  absnr- 
dity  and  impiety,  though  not  in  injustice  and  cruelty,  the  two  acts 
are  equal.  We  are  far  from  charging  either  the  authors  or  uphold- 
ers of  civil  establishments  of  religion,  with  consciously  sanction- 
ing the  absurdity  and  impiety,  which  is  thus  necessarily  and  obviously 
implied,  even  in  the  most  plausible  form  of  civil  interference  with  re^ 
spect  to  religious  opinion  and  profession — ^toleration,  but  till  our  argu- 
ment is  fairly  met  and  refuted,  we  must  insist  that  this  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  system,  whatever  may  be  that  of  its  supporters. 

In  truth,  neither  of  these  impious  absurdities — the  legal  proscrip- 
tion or  the  legal  toleration  of  religion,  could  ever  have  been  dreamed 
of,  had  the  plain  truth  not  been  lost  sight  of,  that  the  religious  rela- 
tions, rights,  and  obligations  of  all  men  are  substantially  the  same, — 
that  the  greatest  of  monarchs,  and  the  most  abject  of  slaves,  in  refer- 
rence  to  the  Supreme  Potentate — ^the  Sovereign  of  Minds — ^the  Lord 
of  the  Conscience,  are  entirely  on  a  Jevel, — and  that  the  subject 
has  just  as  good  a  right,  on  such  a  topic,  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign, 
as  the  sovereign  to  the  subject;  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons, 
that  no  creature  can,  without  an  express  grant  from  Heaven,  have  any 
right  of  the  kind.  By  the  statement  of  what  he  counts  truth,  and 
its  evidence,  the  sovereign  may  seek  to  bring  the  subject,  just  as  the 
subject  may  seek  to  bring  the  sovereign,  to  think  along  with  him, 
and  act  along  with  him  in  religion, — ^but  the  exercise  of  civil  autho- 
rity, the  principle  of  which  is  force  either  felt  or  feared,  is  obvi- 
ously utterly  out  of  the  question.  It  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree 
communicate  the  qualities  of  truth  or  right  to  the  dogmas  or  usages 
in  support  of  which  it  is  put  forth, — ^nor  supposing  them  possessed  <^ 
these  qualities,  can  it  manifest  them  to  the  apprehension  of  '^  the  man 
within  the  breast."  It  cannot  convert  falsehood  into  truth  nor  wrong 
into  right.    It  cannot  make  clear  what  is  obscure,  nor  certain  what 
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look  at  it  chiefly  as  a  religious  question,  and  not  only 
as  a  religious  question,  but  as  a  Christian  question. 
I  like  to  look  at  it  as  a  Bible  question,  and  not  only 
as  a  Bible  question,  but  as  a  New  Testament  ques- 
tion ;  for  though  I  believe  we  have  quite  as  much 
respect  for  the  Old  Testament  as  our  opponents,  yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  common  sense  dictates, 
that  for  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Old  Covenant 
we  should  go  to  the  book  of  the  Old  Covenant — ^the 
Pentateuch  :  and  that  for  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  New  Covenant,  we  should  go  to  the  book  of  the 
New  Covenant — ^the  Evangelical  Histories,  and  the 
Apostolical  Epistles.  I  most  cordially  concur  in  the 
sentiment  so  well  expressed  by  a  much  loved  and  re- 
vered brother  and  friend,*  in  his  "  Testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture against  the  Civil  Establishment  of  Christianity," 
— a  work  bearing  the  deep  impress  of  that  soundness 
of  mind,  and  piety  of  spirit,  and  suavity  of  manner, 
and  ^'  meekness  of  wisdom,"  which  so  remarkably 
characterize  its  author.  "  It  is  the  scriptural  view 
of  the  question  which  will  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion upon  godly  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Es- 
tablishment : — and  from  this  a  light  will  shine,  sooner 
or  later,  which  wiU  bring  their  opinions  and  feelings, 
on  the  subject,  into  entire  harmony." 

In  the  following  remarks  I  intend  not  only  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  scriptural  view  of  the  question,  but 

is  doubtful.   It  cannot  make  what  is  true  more  true,  nor  what  is  right 
more  right.    It  cannot  make  a  statement  more  perspicuous,  nor  an 
argument  more  conclusire.    TiU  it  can  do  such  things  as  these,  what 
has  it  to  do  with  articles  of  fiiith  or  modes  of  worship  ? 
*  The  Rev.  John  Jamieson  of  Scoon. 
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to  one  aspect  of  that  view.  My  object  is  to  show, 
that  the  principle  for  which  we  plead,  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  we  give  God  thanks,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  which,  we  anew,  as  in  his  presence,  so- 
lemnly pledge  ourselves — ^has  had  the  highest  honour 
done  it,'  that  can  be  conferred  on  any  principle,  in 
being  embodied  in  a  Divine  ordinance ;  that,  apart 
from  this  consideration,  it  has  strong  claims  on  our 
zealous  support ;  and  that  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  it,  when  they  have  been 
honestly  stated,  are  foimded  on  misconception. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  New  Testament  care- 
fully, without  perceiving  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  to  render  his  followers  indivi- 
dually holy  and  happy,  but,  in  subordination  to  this 
end,  to  form  them  into  a  holy,  happy  fellowship ; 
the  bond  of  which  should  be  the  faith  and  love  of 
the  same  truth,  and  the  objects  of  which  should  be 
the  united  worship  of  their  common  God  and  Father, 
the  united  promotion  of  the  honour  and  interests  of 
their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  their  mutual 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
the  cultivation  of  Christian  dispositions,  the  perform- 
ance of  Christian  duty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Chris- 
tian comfort.  This  society,  founded  on  His  institu- 
tion, subject  to  His  authority,  regulated  by  His  law, 
animated  by  His  spirit,  devoted  to  His  honour,  bless- 
ed by  His  presence,  is  the  Christian  Church.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  Church  is  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  a  Voluntary  Society.  No 
man  can  be  compelled  to  be  one  of  its  members. 
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Every  man  in  becoming  a  member,  follows  the  con-* 
yiction  of  his  mind  and  the  inclination  of  his  heul, 
though  it  is  obvious  that  in  doing  so,  he  performs,  in 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  his  rational  active  nature,  an 
act  of  humblest  homage  to  Him  who  is  the  great 
Head  of  the  society,  and  avows  his  determination,  in 
all  his  behaviour  in  this  **  house  of  God,"  into  which 
he  has  entered,  to  regulate  himself,  not  according  to 
the  caprices  of  his  own  humour,  nor  according  to  the 
conclusions  of  his  own  reason,  nor  according  to  the 
commandments  or  customs  of  men,  but  according  to 
the  revealed  will  of  Him  whom  God  has  "  set  as  his 
King  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion." 

Christianity  is  favourably  distinguished  from  Ju- 
daism, as  a  religion  of  general  principle,  rather  than 
of  particular  minute  statute ;  but  although,  in  conse* 
quence  of  this,  many  of  the  minor  arrangements  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  are  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  individual  societies,  guided  by  the  great  com- 
prehensive canons,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  with 
CHABriY:  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edifying: 
Let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in  order  ;♦ 
every  thing  essential  to  the  permanent  existence,  the 
continued  progress,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
system — every  thing  necessary  to  the  being  and  the 
well-being  of  the  Church,  is  provided  for  by  the  express 
appointment  of  the  "  One  Lawgiver."  Among  such 
essential  points  must  be  numbered,  the  means  of  sus- 
taining and  propagating  the  system.  Such  a  religion 
as  Christianity  cannot  be  maintained  and  extended 

*  1  CJor.  xvi.  14 ;  xiv.  26,  40. 
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without  expense  as  well  as  labour ;  and  the  question 
is  obviously  an  important  one  in  its  bearings  on  the 
character  and  success  of  the  whole  scheme — ^from 
what  sources,  are  those  necessary  revenues  to  be  de- 
rived? 

The  natural  anticipation,  that,  in  the  Christian  law, 
some  distinct  provision  should  be  made  on  this  head, 
is  not  disappointed.  On  no  subject  has  our  ^'  one 
Master  in  heaven"  more  clearly  revealed  his  will. 
The  germ  of  what  may  be  termed  the  financial  law 
of  the  Christian  Church,  is  to  be  found  in  our  Lord's 
charges  to  his  twelve  apostles,  and  to  his  seventy  dis- 
ciples, when  he  sent  them  forth  without  money  or 
change  of  apparel,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give ;  if  they  receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set 
before  you.  Eat  and  drink  such  things  as  they  give. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."* 

These  declarations  alone,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  nature  orChristianity,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  show  us,  what  is  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  religion  is  to  be  supported  and 
propagated.  But  He  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and 
kindness,  has  been  pleased  to  declare  that  will,  in  the 
form  of  express  statute,  and  in  terms  so  unlimited,  as 
plainly  not  to  refer  to  any  particular  age  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances :  "  The  Lord  hath  ordained," 
says  one  of  those  princes,  who  sit  on  their  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  spiritual 
Israel,  "  The  Lord  hath  ordained,  that  they  who 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel." f     And 

»  Matth.  X.  8 ;  Luke  x.  7.  1 1  Cor.  ix.  14. 

H  h 
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lest  it  should  be  said,  that  these  words  merely  mean, 
that  the  subsistence  of  the  preacher  should,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  the  result  of  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
he  adds,  that  he  is  to  live  of  the  gospel,  in  the  same 
way  as  "  he  who  planteth  a  vineyard,  is  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  that  vineyard ;"  and  "  he  who  feedeth  a  flock, 
is  to  eat^of  the  milk  of  that  flock."  And  to  convey 
the  same  important  idea  without  a  figure,  in  another 
part  of  the  Christian  law,  it  is  written,  "  Let  him 
who  is  taught,  communicate,  in  all  good  things,  to  him 
that  teacheth." 

"  This  is  the  law  of  the  house,"  and,  like  every 
thing  about  it,  is  "  holy,"  sacred,  inviolable.  The 
*  Christian  Church  is  not,  as  some  good  men  seem  to 
think,  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  as  our  Bible, 
and  Missionary,  and  Tract,  and  Educational  Societies. 
They  are  humanly  devised  means  to  obtain  a  divinely 
appointed  end.  It  is  a  divinely  appointed  means  to 
obtain  a  divinely  appointed  end ;  and  we  are  equally 
bound  to  use  this  means,  as  to  seek  this  end. 

Had  no  law  been  given  on  this  subject,  it  would 
not  only  have  been  warrantable,  but  it  would  have 
been  obligatory,  to  have  used  our  rational  faculties, 
guided  by  the  general  principles  of  Christian  truth, 
to  devise  the  most  probable  method — ^the  plan  with 
fewest  drawbacks  and  most  recommendations,  for 
gaining  the  undoubtedly  divinely  appointed  end — 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  foith  and  ordi- 
nances of  Christ.  In  this  case,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  fair,  to  have  discussed  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  various  conceivable 
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methods  for  this  purpose.  Should  Christian  minis- 
ters be  maintained  in  the  same  way  as  the  Levitical 
priesthood?  Should  their  maintenance  be  derived 
from  a  compulsory  tax,  raised  from  the  whole  body 
of  a  nation,  without  reference  to  their  religious  prin- 
ciples? or  should  they  be  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
their  labours  ?  Such  questions  might,  in  the  supposed 
case,  with  propriety  have  been  put ;  though,  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  character  and  design  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  apprehend  there  could  have  been  very 
little  difficulty  in  answering  them,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  explicit  law  on  the  subject. 

But,  now  that  the  law  has  been  given  forth,  all 
such  inquiries  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  they  are 
impious.  As  Dr  Chalmers  happily  says,  "  Let  the 
principle  of  *  What  thinkest  thou?'  be  exploded, 
and  that  of  *  What  readest  thou  ? '  be  substituted  in 
its  place."  Had  Jesus  Christ  merely  stated  that  it 
was  his  will  that  his  death  should  be  commemorated 
in  an  appropriate  emblematical  institution,  then  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover what  particular  emblematical  service  would 
have  best  gained  the  end ;  but  now  that  he  has  bid 
us  "Eat  bread,  and  drink  wine"  in  remembrance 
of  him,  the  Christian  who  neglects,  thus  to  comme* 
morate  him,  and  the  Christian  who  would  seek  to 
commemorate  him,  in  any  other  way,  would  equally 
violate  the  law,  and  contemn  the  authority  of  the 
Lord. 

It  must  be  plain  that  the  language  of  the  passages 
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quoted,  is  the  language,  not  of  counsel,  but  of  law ; 
not  of  human,  but  of  divine  law ;  and  not  of  an  ap- 
pointmept,  in  reference  to  a  temporary  arrangement, 
but  of  a  perpetual  ordinance.  We  put  it  to  our  op- 
ponents. Had  it  been  the  design  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
give  law  on  the  subject,  could  he  have  used  plainer 
words — could  he  have  adopted  stronger  language  ? 

This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  conclusive ;  and  I  must  take  leave  af- 
fectionately and  earnestly  to  press  it  on  the  attention 
of  the  pious  supporters  of  Civil  Establishments  of 
Christianity;  and  I  very  readily  and  gladly  admit, 
that  such  supporters,  though  they  form  a  minority, 
are  by  no  means  few.  When  distinctly  perceived, 
by  a  mind  which  "  trembles  at  God's  word,"  it  must 
lead  to  the  immediate  abandonment,  of  what  must 
appear,  a  "  making  void  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  by  man's  tradition  "  Among  the  enlightened 
defenders  of  Establishments,  few  will  plead  for  them, 
except  as  an  innocent  and  useAil  humanly  devised 
means  to  gain  a  divinely  appointed  end ;  but  if, — as 
we  apprehend,  is  clear  as  a  sun-beam, — ^the  use  of 
this  means  is  utterly  incompatible  with,  is  directly 
subversive  of,  the  use  of  a  divinely  ordained  means, 
though  it  were  in  itself  altogether  unobjectionable, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  the  employment 
of  it  becomes  disobedience  to  the  law — ^rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  God. 

The  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  or  the  first-day 
Sabbath,  though  established  on  evidence  which  com- 
mands my  obedience,  is  by  no  means  so  explicitly 
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revealed,  as  the  ordinance  of  the  voluntary  support 
of  Christian  institutions.  The  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  embodied  in  plainer  and  more 
authoritative  terms.  Nov^r,  what  Christian  would 
not  shrink  with  horror,  from  the  proposal  to  purchase, 
from  the  secular  authorities,  such  advantages  as  they 
can  confer,  by  permitting  them  to  abolish  the  Lord's 
Day,  or  to  change  it  from  the  first  to  any  other  day 
of  the  week,  or  to  consecrate  the  seventh  part  of 
every  day,  instead  of  one  day  in  the  week,  to  religious 
purposes,  or  to  abolish  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to 
^bstitute  some  other  emblematical  rite  in  its  place, 
or,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
who  relieve  the  laity  of  the  trouble  of  communicating 
in  the  cup,  to  appoint  a  particular  privileged  class 
to  observe  the  complete  rite  in  the  room  of  the  whole 
Church  ?  What  Christian  mind,  I  say,  does  not  shud- 
der, at  the  very  thought  of  such  absurdities  and  im- 
pieties ?  But  is  one  part  of  the  divine  law,  more  ob- 
ligatory than  another  ?  and  is  it  less  obviously,  the 
sin  to  which  Simon  Magus  tempted  the  apostles,  to 
purchase  secular  advantages,  by  bartering  the  ordi- 
nance of  voluntary  support,  than  it  would  have  been 
to  have  bought  them  by  bartering  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  or  the  Lord's  Supper? 

When  we  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  utterly  untenable  is  the  subterfuge,  that 
is  generally  had  recourse  to  on  this  subject — ^that  Es- 
tablished Churches,  at  least  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country,  give  the  secular  power  no  authority 
in  religion,  but  only  some  authority  about  religion — 
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power  not  in  sacris  but  only  circa  sacra.  Is  there 
any  power  in  religion  superior  to  that  which  institutes 
and  annuls  ordinances,  which  ordains  and  repeals 
law? 

We  do  again  most  earnestly  beseech  our  Christian 
brethren,  to  consider  the  position  in  which,  by  giving 
their  support  to  Civil  Establishments  of  Christianity, 
they  place  themselves.  We  know  our  appeal  will 
excite  only  bitter  contempt — exasperated  irritation, 
in  the  minds  of  that  numerous  body,  who,  from  secular 
principles,  support  these  Establishments,  as  a  secular 
institution,  in  a  secular  spirit,  and  for  secular  pun 
poses ;  but  we  cannot  but  anticipate  a  different  re- 
sult from  Christian  men,  dispassionately  contemplat- 
ing this  subject  in  the  pure  light  of  revealed  truth. 
We  know,  that  they,  equally  with  ourselves,  wish  to 
know  and  to  do  the  will  of  our  common  Master.  We 
love  them,  and  therefore  we  must  lift  up  the  voice 
of  friendly  warning.  We  must  tell  them  the  cause 
is  far  less  our'Sj  than  our  hordes.  It  is  with  Him 
that  they,  as  well  as  we,  have  to  do.  Jehovah-Jesus 
has  "  ordained  it,"  and  "  who  shall  disannul  it?'' 
During  a  long  season,  their  minds  have  not  been  se- 
riously turned  to  the  subject.  They  sinned,  but  it 
was  in  ignorance ;  they  erred,  but  it  was  through  in- 
consideration.  '^  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked  at  ;**  but  now  he  is,  by  the  events  of  his  pro- 
vidence, and  a  peculiarly  clear  exhibition  of  this  part 
of  his  will,  calling  on  all  such  misguided  Christians 
*'  to  repent,"  e.  e.  to  change  their  mind,  aye,  and  to 
change  their  conduct  too.     He  is  now  addressing 
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them  in  the  language  he  long  ago  employed  to  one  of 
his  mistaken  servants,  to  whom  it  is  no  discredit  to 
them  to  be  compared,  "  Gird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man. 
I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  declare  thou  unto  me — 
Wilt  thou  disannul  my  judgment?  Wilt  thou  coffi 
demn  me,  that  thou  mayst  he  righteous  ?^^* 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  principle  of  our  Associa- 
tion has  had  the  highest  honour  conferred  on  it,  that 
can  be  conferred  on  any  principle.  It  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  Divine  institution.  It  has  been  made 
the  substance  of  a  Divine  law.  And  what  is  the 
object  of  our  union,  but  just  by  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  this  principle  on  the  public  mind,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  making  void  the  commandment  of  God, 
by  man's  traditions,  or  at  any  rate  to  secure  ourselves, 
from  being  any  longer  compelled,  to  supply  the  means 
of  that,  which  appears  to  us  so  presumptuous  and  so 
perilous  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Most  High  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  this  our  principle  comes  from 
God,  and  that  its  prevalence  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  agency  ?  and  ought  we  not  to  count  it  our  ho- 
nour and  duty  to  be,  in  our  humble  sphere,  co-ope- 
rators with  Him  ?  Yes,  we  will  "  thank  God  and 
take  courage." 

This,  in  my  apprehension,  is  the  stronghold  of  our 
cause ;  and  we  cannot  be  driven  from  it  but  by  a 
proof,  either  that  no  such  ordinance  as  that  of  the 
voluntary  support  of  Christianity  was  ever  instituted, 
or  that  it  has  been  repealed  by  the  same  authority 
which  appointed  it.     We  challenge  our  opponents 

♦  Job  ad.  8. 
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to  the  proof.  But  though  this  is  our  citadel, we  have 
other  bulwarks.  All  Christ's  ordinances  are  founded 
on  the  highest  reason  :  none  of  his  arrangements  are 
merely  arbitrary.  It  is  enough  to  make  it  our  duty 
4o  submit  to  them,  that  they  are  his  will ;  but  in  al- 
most every  case  he  makes  it  evident,  that,  apart 
from  this  highest  consideration,  what  he  requires  of 
us  is  "a  reasonable  service."  This  is  obviously  the 
case,  in  reference  to  the  divinely  ordained  method  of 
supporting  and  extending  Christianity.  The  arrange- 
ment has  high  claims  on  our  admiration,  from  its 
simplicity^  its  equity^  its  generosity^  and  its  useftdness^ 
in  all  which  qualities  it  is  strikingly  and  &vourably 
contrasted  with  the  plans  which  human  presumption 
has  substituted  in  its  place. 

Nothing  more  remarkably  characterises  the  works 
of  God,  than  their  divine  simplicity.  Had  human  or 
angelic  wisdom  been  tasked,  to  form  a  plan,  for  keep- 
ing in  perfect  order,  for  an  indefinite  duration,  such 
an  immense  and  complicated  machine,  as  our  plane- 
tary  system,  what  an  endless  variety  of  curious  con- 
trivances  would  have  been  proposed  ?  It  would  have 
taken  many  a  volume  to  describe  them.  The  Crea- 
tor impresses  on  matter  a  tendency  towards  the  cen- 
tre, and  by  this  simple  law  of  gravitation,  secures 
that  these  mighty  masses  shall  be  steady  in  their  or- 
bits, and  regular  in  their  revolutions.  When  Jesus 
Christ  would  erect  to  himself  a  monument  more  lasfc^ 
ing  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  he  takes  bread  and 
wine,  and  says,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 
And  making  provision  for  the  support  and  extension 
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of  a  society  which  was  to  spread  over  all  the  earth, 
and  endure  till  that  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it  is  burnt 
up.  He  merely  says,  "  The  Lord  hath  ordained,  that 
they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel 
— Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate 
to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things."*  Will  any 
dare  to  say  the  appointment  has  been  a  failure  ? — 
though  he  spoke,  it  has  not  been  done ;  though  he 
commanded,  it  has  not  stood  &st?  Till  men  pre- 
sumptuously intermeddled  with  his  ordinance,  it  full)! 
answered  all  its  purposes ;  and  for  them  to  throw  on 
his  appointment  the  blame  of  the  effects  produced  by 
their  violation  of  it,  were  not  less  foolish  or  impious, 
than,  were  the  order  of  the  planets  disturbed,  by  man 
or  angel  introducing  some  counteracting  force,  to 
complain  that  the  law  of  gravitation,  which,  till  in- 
terfered with,  had  kept  all  regular,  was  not  fitted  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  Creator  intended  it. 
Looking  at  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  method  of 
supporting  Christianity,  in  contrast  with  the  com- 
plexity of  human  arrangements,  who  can  help  ex- 
claiming, 

'^  Oh,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Hearen's  easy,  artless,  unencnmber  d  plan ! 
No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile. 
No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile. 
From  ostentation,  as  from  weakness  free ; 
It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity  f^t 

Equity  is  another  striking  feature  in  this  Divine 
arrangement.     "  The  Lord"  who  has  thus  ordained, 

♦  1  Cor.  ix.  14 ;  Gal.  vi.  6.  t  Cowpcr.  ^ 
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''  is  a  rook  ;  his  work  is  perfect ;  all  his  ways  are  judg- 
ment ;  the  righteousness  of  his  testimonies  is  ever- 
lasting."* According  to  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament,  no  man  is  called  to  submit  to  a  spiritual 
instructor,  against  his  will,  or  without  his  consent. 
It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  our  Lord  or  his 
apostles,  that  Christian  teachers  should,  by  mili- 
tary force,  be  introduced  into  their  sphere  of  labour ; 
or  that  the  compulsory  power  of  civil  government 
should  be  employed,  to  wrest  a  support  for  them,  from 
the  unwilling  hands  of  those,  who 'derived  no  advan- 
tage from  their  labours.  His  ordinance  provides,  that 
the  taught  choose  their  own  teacher ;  and  what  can  be 
more  reasonable,  than  that  he,  who  at  the  request  of 
others,  devotes  his  whole  time  and  talents  to  their  ad- 
vantage, should  be  recompensed  by  them  with  a  suit- 
able maintenance  ?  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  I  cannot  help  noticing  here,  that  there  is  a  beau- 
tifrd  connexion  among  Christ's  ordinances.  They  are 
nicely  dove-tailed  into  each  other.  They  are  parts  of 
one  machine.  Free  election,  and  voluntary  support, 
go  well  together.  Neither  institution,  however  ex- 
cellent, abstractedly  considered,  will  work  well  apart. 
The  voluntary  support  of  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity, bears  also  the  deep  impress  of  that  generositt/j 
which  is  decidedly  the  most  prominent  character  of 
the  whole  Christian  economy.  The  spring  of  all  is 
Divine  generosity — "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  God  loved  us,  and  gave  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  he  spared  not  his 

*  Dent,  xxxii.  4 ;  Psalm  cxix.  144. 
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Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all."  "  Ye  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  who,  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  we  through 
his  poverty  might  be  rich."*  Men  become  Chris- 
tians by  having  this  "  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  them,"  f  on 
their  believing  the  truth,  and  by  its  influence  being 
formed  to  a  character  of  similar  generosity. 

And  all  the  institutions  of  Christianity  are  intend- 
ed to  cherish  and  perfect  such  a  character.  No  man« 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Author  of  Christi- 
anity, should  be  one  of  its  teachers,  unless  he  person- 
ally feel  its  influence.  Men  ought  to  be  themselves 
"  reconciled  to  God,"  before  they  become  "  ministers 
of  reconciliation"  to  others :  and  such  men  are  re- 
quired, having  freely  received,  to  give  freely — ^to  go 
forth,  casting  themselves  on  the  faithfulness  of  their 
Master,  firmly  persuaded,  that  his  word,  attended  by 
his  Spirit,  in  its  native  effects  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  they  minister,  will  secure  for  them  that  mainte- 
nance, which  he  knows  to  be  best  for  them.  And  if  the 
institution  of  voluntary  support  thus  cherishes  a  gene- 
rous spirit  in  the  teacher,  it  has  the  same  tendency 
in  reference  to  those  who  are  taught.  Our  Lord  had 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  at  his  command,  but,  in- 
stead of  employing  it,  for  the  endowment  of  his 
church,  he,  in  the  ordinance  we  are  associated  to  up- 
hold, proclaims,  '  My  treasure  is  in  the  hearts  of  my 
people.  I  entrust  the  support  of  my  cause  and  my 
servants  to  the  native  operation  of  my  truth  on  their 

♦  1  John  iy.  10 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  t  Rom.  t.  6. 
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minds,  and  my  love  on  their  affections.'  With  what 
a  different  set  of  principles  and  feelings,  both  in  the 
teacher  and  in  the  taught,  are  the  humanly  devised 
methods  of  supporting  Christianity,  actually,  natur- 
ally, necessarily,  associated ! 

Practical  usefulness  is  another  character  of  the  Di- 
vine arrangement,  as  to  the  voluntary  support  of 
Christianity,  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to  our 
warmest  approbation,  and  most  persevering  advocacy. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  fitted  equally  to  be  useful  to 
the  teacher  and  the  taught.  In  reference  to  the 
teacher,  it  is  just  a  particular  modification  of  a  prin- 
ciple that  pervades  every  sphere  of  social  life,  and 
without  which,  it  seems  doubtful  if  civil  society  could 
exist ;  that  the  comfort  of  the  individual  depends  on, 
and  is  proportioned  to,  his  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  station  in  which  he  is  placed.  It  absolutely 
secures,  "  that  he  who  will  not  work,  shall  not  eat ; " 
and  when  you  take  into  consideration,  what  in  this 
controversy  is  often  overlooked,  the  true  character  of 
the  Christian  church,  it  secures,  as  completely  as  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be  secured,  ''  that  he  who 
works  shall  eat.''  And  as  to  the  taught,  it  goes  on 
the  universally  admitted  principles,  that  men  seldom 
value  much  what  costs  them  nothing,  and  that  they 
are  likely  to  examine  the  quality  of  an  article  which 
they  purchase,  and  to  take  care  that  when  they  pay 
for  work,  it  shall  be  both  regularly  and  well  done. 

This  arrangement  connects,  in  the  closest  manner, 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian  teacher,  and 
this  voluntary,  though  commanded,  support,  when  it 
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is  cheerfully  }riekled,  binds  hinl  to  his  people  by  the 
additional  tie  of  gratitude,  while  it  gives  the  taught 
a  much  deeper  interest,  than  otherwise  they  could 
have,  in  their  instructor  and  his  instructions ;  the  dis- 
play of  which,  by  them,  exercises  a  strong  and  salu- 
tary re-action  on  his  character  and  conduct.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  proves  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
the  schemes  which  have  been  substituted  in  the  room 
of  this  Divine  ordinance,  have  not  produced  such  ef- 
fects. They  have  exerted  an  influence,  a  powerful 
influence,  both  on  teacher  and  taught,  but  it  has  been 
of  a  different  character.  It  would  have  been  won- 
derful if  it  had  been  otherwise — "  do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?"* 

It  is  strange  that  an  arrangement,  bearing  on  it  the 
broad  deep  stamp  of  Divine  appointment,  and  in  it- 
self so  simple,  so  equitable,  so  generous,  so  use- 
ful, should  have  been  found  fault  with,  especially  by 
those,  who  profess  to  admit  the  Divine  authority  of 
that  Revelation,  in  which  it  is  so  plainly  asserted,  that 
the  Lord  has  thus  ordained.  But  this  is  but  one  out 
of  ten  thousand  ways,  in  which  man  manifests  that 
pestilent  spirit  of  criticism  of,  and  interference  with. 
Divine  appointments  of  all  kinds,  by  which  our  fallen 
nature  is  characterised. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  by  thinking,  if 
man's  powers  had  corresponded  to  his  inclination,  what 
strange  changes  he  would  have  attempted  in  the  or- 
der of  God's  universe.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  long 
ere  now,  some  ingenious  philosopher,  having,  in  his 

♦  See  Note  IX. 
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own  estimation,  discovered  that  the  inclination  of  our 
globe's  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  was  not  the  best  possible, 
and  justified  his  opinion  by  a  long  series  of  misrepre- 
sented facts,  and  sophistical,  though  plausible,  reason- 
ings, would  have  made  an  alteration,  which,  instead 
of  improving  the  condition  of  mankind,  would  have 
overwhelmed  them  in  a  general  deluge.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  we  should  have  had  the  sun  rising  in  the 
west,  instead  of  the  east,  and  water  flowing  up  to- 
wards the  mountains,  instead  of  down  into  the  ocean. 
Happily,  God  has  placed  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  or 
folly.  Interferences  with  the  laws  of  God's  moral 
and  spiritual  worlds,  are  not,  however,  so  impracti- 
cable, but  they  are  not  less  absurd, — they  are  still 
more  impious. 

When  such  interference  takes  place,  it  is  requisite 
that  something  like  a  reason  should  be  assigned  for 
it.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
been  assigned,  for  interfering  with  that  financial  law 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
our  Institution  to  uphold,  and  "^e  will  see  that  the 
objections  urged  against  it,  when  honestly  urged,  ori- 
ginate in  misconception.  I  cannot  notice  all  such 
objections,  but  the  following  are  a  specimen,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  selected  on  the  principle,  that  they 
are  the  least  plausible  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, though  in  answering  them  I  think  it  proper 
distinctly  to  state,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  were  doing  a  work 
of  supererogation.  I  have  proved  the  Divine  autho- 
rity of  the  ordinance,  I  have  shown  the  intrinsic  ex- 
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cellence  of  the  ordinance,  and  therefore  I  should  be 
perfectly  warranted  in  sajring,  all  objections  are  bar- 
red. It  is  impious  even  to  propose  them.  But  waiv- 
ing this  undoubtedly  legitimate  advantage  of  our  po- 
sition, let  us  examine  them.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  Voluntary  system  debases  the  character  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  throws  almost  insuperable  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  honest  discharge  of  their  duties, 
renders  their  support  very  precarious,  and  even  places 
in  hazard,  not  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Christianity. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  I 
might  remark,  that  it  is  obviously  the  general  law  of 
the  social  world,  and  it  bears  deep  marks  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  benignity,  that  man  should  be  dependent 
on  man.  If  absolute  independence  of  condition  is 
necessary  to  true  dignity  of  character,  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  in  our  world.  I  might  inquire  if  phy- 
sicians and  lawyers  are  necessarily  men  of  low,  de- 
graded characters,  and  time-serving  habits,  because 
they  are  dependent  on  their  patients  and  clients,  and 
are  not  likely  to  retain  their  support,  unless  they  are 
skilful  and  active  in  their  respective  professions.  I 
might  inquire,  if  a  Christian  minister  should  think 
himself,  or  be  thought  by  others  degraded,  because  he 
is  supported,  in  the  way  in  which  Jesus  Christ  has  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  supported, — ^in  the  way  io  which 
Jesus  Christ  himself  chose  to  be  supported,  when  he 
was  on  earth, — ^by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  such 
as  believed  on  him.  But  I  choose  to  give  the  ansM^er 
to  this  objection,  in  the  words  of  the  great  and  good 
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Dr  Owen,  and  I  do  this  the  rather,  as  I  have  been 
publicly  accused  of  ignorance,  or  of  something  worse, 
for  representing  that  illustrious  divine  as  a  friend  of 
the  Voluntary  principle.* 

"  This  way"  of  Voluntary  support  "  is  the  most 
honourable  way,  and  that  which  casts  the  greatest  re- 
spect upon  them.  Even  the  princes  and  rulers  of 
the  world  have  their  revenue  and  supportment^  from 
the  substance  of  the  people.  Now  I  would  only  ask, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  honourable  that  the 
people  should  willingly,  and  of  their  own  accord^ 
bring  in  their  contribution,  than  merely  to  pay  it  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  a  law  ?  For  in  this  latter  way, 
no  man  knoweth,  whether  they  have  the  least  true 
honour  for  their  ruler,  or  regard  unto  his  office.  But 
if  it  might  be  done  in  the  former,  all  the  world  must 
take  notice  what  reverence,  regard,  and  honour  they 
have  for  the  person  and  dignity  of  their  prince.  How- 
ever men  may  please  themselves  with  outward  ap- 
pearances of  things,  true  honour  consists  in  that  re- 
spect and  reverence,  which  others  pay  them  in  their 
minds  and  hearts.  Now,  when  this  is  such,  and  that 
on  account  of  duty,  that  men  will  freely  contribute  to 
their  supportment,  I  know  no  more  honourable  sub- 
sistence in  the  world. 

"  What !  will  some  say,  to  depend  on  the  wills  and 
love  of  the  people — ^there  is  nothing  more  base  or 

*  This  accusation  was  brought  forward  in  '^  the  Record**  London 
Newspaper.  I  could  not  have  been  gratified  by  the  eulogy,  and  am 
in  no  degree  mortified  by  the  censure,  of  the  calumniators  of  Bin- 
NEY  and  Pye  Smith,  and  indeed  aU  consistent  Dissenters. 
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unworthy.  Yea,  but  what  if  all  the  honour  that 
Jesus  Christ  himself  hath,  or  accepts,  from  his  people, 
proceeds  from  their  wills  and  affections  ?  Mohammed, 
indeed,  who  knew  well  enough,  that  neither  honour, 
respect,  nor  obedience  were  due  unto  him,  and  that 
he  could  in  no  way  recompense  what  should  be  done 
towards  him  in  that  kind,  provided  that  men  should 
be  brought  into  subjection  to  his  name,  by  fire  and 
sword.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  despiseth  all  ho- 
nour, all  obedience,  and  respect,  that  is  not  voluntary 
and  free,  and  which  doth  not  proceed  from  the  wills 
of  men.  And  shall  his  servants,  in  the  work  of  the 
gospel,  suppose  themselves  debased  to  receive  respect 
and  honour,  from  the  same  principle  ? 

"  Well,  therefore,  because  our  apostle  tells  us  that 
our  *  Lord  hath  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the 
gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,'  and  all  obedience 
unto  hi8  ordinances  must  be  voluntary,  if  ministers 
are  ashamed,  and  esteem  it  unworthy  of  them  to  re- 
ceive what  is  so  contributed,  in  a  way  of  voluntary 
obedience,  let  them  try  if  they  can  prevail  with  them- 
selves to  receive  it  so,  for  him  who  is  not  ashamed  to 
receive  it,  if  it  be  only  a  cup  of  cold  water,  so  it 
comes  from  a  free  and  willing  mind,  when  he  despiseth 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  world  on  compulsion.  If 
they  will  not  do  so,  their  best  way  is  to  leave  His 
service,  and  take  up  with  that,  whicl^  is  more  ho- 
nourable. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  do  judge  that  the  way  of 
maintenance  of  ministers  by  voluntary  benevolence, 

in  a  way  of  duty  and  obedience  to  Christ,  though  it 

. 
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be  not  likely  the  most  plentiful,  is  tlie  most  honour- 
able of  all  others,  and  of  this  judgment  I  shall  be, 
until  I  am  convinced  of  two  things ;  that  true  hon- 
our does  not  consist,  in  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
minds  of  men,  unto  the  real  worth  and  usefulness  of 
those  who  are  honoured,  but  in  outward  ceremonies 
and  forced  works  of  regard ;  and  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  which  every  church  owes  to  Jesus  Christ,  to 
maintain  those  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  or  that  that  is  any  gospel 
duty  which  is  influenced  by  force  and  compulsion."* 
The  second  objection,  that  the  Voluntary  system 
throws  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  in  the  way  of  the 
honest  discharge  of  the  ministerial  ftmctions,  is  easily 
disposed  of.  When  Christian  churches  are,  in  any 
tolerable  degree,  composed  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  ought  to  consist  (and  with  all  that  is  wanting 
and  wrong  about  us,  we  may  safely  enough  assert, 
that  in  this  respect,  the  Volunjtary  Churches  will  not 
sufier  on  a  comparison  with  the  compulsory  ones) ;  the 
system  has  no  such  tendency^  but  indeed  the  very  re- 
verse, and  in  fiict  it  is  found  to  have  no  such  effect 
In  forming  a  right  judgment  on  the  whole  of  this 
question,  an  essential  element  is  the  principle,  so  lit- 
tle understood  by  Churchmen, — Christ s  institutions 
were  intended  for  Chris fs  people.  He  never  meant 
that  ^  a  mixQd  multitude" — a  casual  concourse-^-the 
whole  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  should  observe 
the  Lord's  Supper  together,  or  elect  a  Christian  pas- 

*  Owen's  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  folio  edition, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  128, 129. 
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tor,  or  be  the  primary  instruments,  by  their  voluntary 
contributions,  for  sustaining  the  gospel  ministry. 
Christ's  ordinance  is,  ^  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the 
word,  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth."  Let  the 
disciple  support  his  teacher.  When  a  Christian  church 
is  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be,  how  can  the  minister 
secure  the  good  opinion  and  support  of  the  majority, 
but  by  a  £uthful  discharge  of  his  duty  ? 

As  the  system  has  no  such  tendency,  so  it  has  no 
such  effisct.  Unprincipled  men  will  find  their  way 
into  the  purest  ecclesiastical  societies.  There  was  a 
Judas  among  the  apostles.  But  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  make  the  appeal,  to  the  well-informed  among 
our  opponents :  Is  it  in  Voluntary  churches,  that  a 
faithful  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  is 
most  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  are  the  greater  pro^ 
portion  of  supple,  time-serving  preachers  to  be  found 
among  their  ministers  ?  * 

The  Oxonian  Vice-chancellor  furnishes  us,  with  a 
very  satis&ctory  reply  to  this  objection.  "  It  were 
easy  to  manifest,  with  how  many  more  and  greater  in- 
conveniences, the  other  way  is  attended,  were  we  now 
comparing  of  them ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  a  vain  thing 
to  look  for  or  expect  any  such  order  and  disposal  of 
these  things,  as  should  administer  no  occasion,  for  the 
wisdom  and  graces  of  them  concerned,  nor  would 
such  a  way  be  at  all  useful.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
God  hath  established  mutual  duty,  to  be  the  rule  and 
measure  of  all  things  between  ministers  and  people. 
Hereunto  it  is  their  wisdom  and  duty  to  attend,  leav- 

*  Vide  Note  IX.  adfinem. 
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ing  the  success  unto  God.  And  a  minister  may  easily 
conclude,  that  seeing  his  whole  supportment  in  earth- 
ly things,  with  respect  unto  his  ministry,  depends  on 
the  command  of  God,  on  account  of  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  if  he  have  respect  thereto  in  his  work,  or  so 
far  as  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  have,  that  the  more  sin- 
cere and  upright  he  is  therein,  the  more  assured  will 
his  supportment  be.  And  he  who  is  enabled  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  a  due  man- 
ner, considering  the  nature  of  that  work,  and  what 
he  shall  assuredly  meet  withal  in  its  discharge,  is  not 
in  much  danger  of  being  greatly  moved  with  this  piti- 
ful consideration,  of  displeasing  this  or  that  man,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty."* 

In  reference  to  the  third  objection,  that  the  Vo- 
luntary system  renders  the  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry  very  precarious,  we  have  to  ask,  if  it  makes 
it  no  more  precarious,  than  **  the  Lord'f  has  thought 
fit  to  leave  it,  where  does  the  complaint  light  ?  It 
has  pleased  God  to  make  the  support  of  all  classes  of 
men  in  the  present  state,  to  a  certain  degree  preca- 
rious. Important  advantages  rise  out  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  why  should  the  ministers  of  religion  be 
excluded  from  these  advantages?  But,  in  reality, 
with  all  their  laborious  and  complicated  plans,  with 
all  the  wisdom  of  senates,  and  all  the  power  of  ar- 
mies, have  they  succeeded  in  placing  the  incomes  of 
the  state-pensioned  clergy  beyond  the  reach  of  sub- 
lunary hazard?  Are  the  livings  of  the  Established 

*  Owen's  Expoeition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  folio,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  129, 130. 
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Clergy  in  Ireland,  in  England,  aye,  in  Scotland,  per- 
fectly secure  just  now?  Do  they  feel  them  to  be 
so  ?  Their  uncalled-for  vauntings,  and  their  lugubri- 
ous complaints,  supply  the  answer.  The  imnisters 
of  voluntary  churches  are  secured  of  such  a  living  as 
their  flocks  can  afford  them,  while  the  authority  of 
Christ  continues  to  govern  the  mind,  and  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  influence  the  hearts  of  their  people.  While 
we  do  our  duty  we  have  no  fear — ^we  need  have  no 
fear,  of  obtaining  such  a  support  as  our  Master  sees 
best  for  us ;  and  if  we  have  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  kindness,  what  would  we  have  more  ?  No  politi- 
cal change  can  materially  affect  us — "  We  need  not 
fear  though  the  earth  be  removed,  though  the  moun- 
tains be  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

The  last  objection,  that  by  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  Voluntary  system,  the  very  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity would  be  hazarded,  wears  a  much  more  infi- 
del appearance,  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  been 
advanced  by  the  Voluntaries.  "  If  it  be  said,"  to 
draw  again  from  the  stores  of  Dr  Owen,  ^^  that  it  is 
a  thing  impossible  to  work  the  people  into  a  due  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  in  this  matter,  I  grant  it  is, 
while  that  is  only,  or  principally  intended.  But  if 
men  {u  e.  ministers),  would  not  consider  themselves 
and  their  interests,  in  the  first  place,  but  really  en- 
deavour their  recovery  unto  faith,  love,  obedience, 
and  holiness,  and  that  by  their  own  example,  as 
well  as  teaching,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  this 
duty  would  recover  again  in  the  company  of  others ; 
for,  it  is  certain,  it  will  never  stand  alone  by  it- 
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self."*  The  safety  of  the  Church  depends,  not  on 
human  expedients,  but  on  the  exercise  of  the  power, 
and  grace,  and  feithfulness  of  her  Lord  and  King, 
and  the  more  likely  method  to  draw  these  forth,  for 
efther  ministers  or  people,  is  not  to  usurp  his  autho- 
rity, but  to  submit  to  it ;  not  to  alter  his  laws,  but  to 
obey  them. 

These  objections,  and  they  are  the  strongest  our 
opponents  bring  forward,  are  easily  disposed  of.  It 
is,  however,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  very  im- 
perfect observance  of  the  ordinance  of  the  voluntary 
support  and  extension  of  Christianity,  on  the  part  of 
some  free  churches,  has  given  a  plausibility  to  the 
representations  of  the  enemies  of  the  system,  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  readily  have  obtained.  The 
£BM$t  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
various  principles.  It  is  owing,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, to  many  Christians  being  imperfectly  instructed 
in  this  part  of  the  law  of  the  Lord :  and  this  again  is 
owing  to  a  &lse  delicacy,  on  the  part  of  their  teachersi 
preventing  them  from  bringing,  so  fiilly  as  they  ought, 
before  the  minds  of  their  people,  this  portion  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  The  general  prevalence  of  another  mode 
of  supporting  the  institutions  of  religion,  contributes 
also  to  this  result.  Volimtary  churches  have  many 
causes  of  complaint  against  Established  churches,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  chief,  that  they  not  only  rob  their 
members,  but  have  infected  them  with  their  worldly, 
illiberal  spirit. 

*  Owen's  Ezpofiiiion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  folio,  vol.  iii. 
p.  190. 
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But  the  principal  cause  remains  to  be  told — 
Chris fs  institutions  are  meant  for  Christ's  people. 
The  laws  of  his  house  are  intended,  for  those  who 
really  dwell  in  it.  Till  the  churches  of  Christ  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  purity,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect them  to  be  more  remarkable  for  their  liberality. 
I  know  our  adversaries  will  readily  avail  themselves 
of  this  concession  ;*  but  in  the  use  they  make  of  it 

*  The  anticipation  that  our  adversaries  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  concession,  "  that  Christ's  institutions  are  meant  for  Christ's  peo- 
ple, and  that  till  his  churches  become  more  remarkable  for  their  pu- 
rity, we  must  not  expect  them  to  be  more  remarkable  for  their  libe- 
rality," has  speedily  been  fulfilled.  In  a  tract  published  since  this 
address  was  delivered,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Glasgow  As- 
sociation for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  entit- 
tled,  "  The  Church  of  Scotland  the  Poor  Man's  Church,  by  William 
Collins,"  it  is  stated,  that  Dr  John  Brown,  at  a  Voluntary  Church 
meeting,  said,  that  '^  Voluntaryism  was  only  fitted  for  those  who  are 
really  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle."  As  I  believe  Mr 
Collins  is  incapable  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  he  must  have  been 
misinformed;  and  the  misinformation  may  have  originated  on  the 
part  of  his  informer,  in  misconception.  I  most  certainly  uttered  no 
such  words  as  the  above  (and  firom  their  being  put  within  double 
inverted  commas,  it  seems  meant  to  be  understood,  that  they  are  my 
ipsissima  verba);  most  certainly  I  expressed  no  such  sentiment,  as  tliat 
which  I  suppose  from  what  follows — (for  I  can  only  guess  at  the 
meaning)  they  are  intended  to  convey — *•  that  the  system  of  the  vo- 
luntary support  of  Christian  institutions  may  maintain^  but  cannot 
extend  them.'  I  hold  that  Christ's  ordinance  on  this  subject  is  quite 
adequate  to  both  purposes;  and  that  man's  substitute  for  it,  has  pre- 
vented the  propagation,  fully  as  much  as  it  has  corrupted  the  purity 
of  Christianity.  I  hold,  as  I  presume  Mr  Collins  does,  that  the  gos- 
pel should  be  preached  only  bjf  Christian  men,  but  neither  of  us  hold 
that  it  should  be  preached  only  to  Christian  men.  I  hold  that  Christ's 
mode  of  maintaining  and  extending  his  church  is  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  people ;  but  I  equally  hold,  that,  taught  by  his 
Spirit,  as  well  as  by  his  word,  to  '^  look,  not  every  one  at  his  own 
things,  but  every  one  also  at  the  things  of  others,"  they  will  not,  they 
cannot,  as  Mr  Collins  says  they  will,  ^^  leave  untouched  the  great 
mass  of  the  ungodly  and  the  irreligious"  around  them,  but  that  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord  will  sound  out  from  them"  to  those  who  are  not  dis- 
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they  only  show  the  deplorable  ignorance,  under  which 
they  labour,  respecting  the  true  nature  and  the  true 
energies  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction that  &r  more  would  be  done,  both  for  the  sup- 
port and  for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  by  a  body 
numerically  much  smaller  than  the  present  Volun- 
tary Church,  if  that  body  was  more  fully  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  principle — ^that  the  true  Chris- 
posed,  or  who  are  not  able,  to  support  a  gospel  ministry  for  them- 
selves. This  seems  to  me,  on  every  principle  of  Scripture  or  reason, 
a  preferable  plan  to  a  Civil  Establishment.  My  doctrine  is,  that  a 
few  qualified,  willing  agents,  acting  in  the  way  in  which  He,  on  whose 
blessing  ultimate  success  entirely  depends,  has  appointed,  wiU  do 
more  execution,  than  many  unqualified,  unwiUing  agents,  acting  in 
a  manner  which  he  not  only  never  authorized,  but  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  his  express  appointment — that  the  Christians  in  this  .country 
left  to  the  native  operation  of  Christian  principle,  would  do  fiir  more 
to  extend  Christianity,  than  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  great 
majority  of  which  is  composed  of  unbelievers,  will  do,  by  being  com- 
peUed  to  pay  a  tax  for  its  support.  A  system,  which  necessarily  en- 
courages ungodly  men  to  become  teachers  of  a  religion,  which  they 
neither  understimd  nor  believe,  and  does  this  in  such  a  degree,  that 
without  breach  of  charity,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  in  any  reli- 
gious body  under  its  influence,  such  men  have  not  always  formed  the 
majority  of  its  deigy — ^which  attempts  to  create  a  demand  for  an  ar- 
ticle, for  which  men  have  naturally  no  relish,  but  a  strong  dislike,  by 
.strengthening  and  irritating  all  their  prejudices  agunst  it,  by  oblig- 
ing them  to  buy  it,  or  at  any  rate  pay  its  price,  whether  they  use  it 
or  not — which  seeks  to  convert  ungodly  men  by  taxing  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  religion  for  which  they  have  no  regard,  and  to  make 
men  Christians  by  compelling  them  to  support  a  class  of  Instructors 
whom  they  have  not  chosen,  and  whose  services,  they,  in  their  ovi'n 
estimation,  neither  need  nor  desire — such  a  system  seems  to  me  not 
well  fitted  to  be  efficient,  either  for  maintaining  or  for  extending  Chris- 
tianity. If  Established  Churches  have,  in  either  of  these  ways,  pro- 
moted Christianity,  it  has  been  because  they  were  efttircftef,  not  be- 
cause they  were  Established  Churches.  Their  connexion  with  the 
State  is  the  source,  not  of  their  strengthy  but  of  their  weakness^  as  spi- 
ritual societies;  and  all  the  good  they  have  done,  has  been,  not  in 
eansequencej  but  in  irptto,  of  their  establishment. 
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tians  would  do  &r  more,  if  they  were  disjoined  from 
the  false  breliiren,  than  the  connected,  not  united, 
society  does  at  present.  Worldly  men,  and  especi- 
ally worldly  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  bring 
weakness,  not  strength,  into  the  Christian  Church. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  Christian  Church,  like 
Gideon's  army,  must  be  thinned,  and  thinned  again, 
before  it  become  fit,  for  the  exertions  which  are  to 
precede  its  taking  possession  of  "  the  inheritance  of 
the  world  :"  And  we  "  rejoice,  with  trembling,"  to 
know  that  ^^  his  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  tho- 
roughly purge  his  floor." 

It  is  also  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  many 
cases,  where  there  is  no  ground  to  complain  of  want 
of  Christian  liberality  in  Christian  Churches, — where 
the  provision  made  for  the  support  of  Christian  ordi- 
nances is  fully  adequate  to  every  purpose  of  usefiil- 
ness,  such  as  to  astonish,  if  not  to  shame  Compulsory 
Churchmen,  the  contributions  are  made  without  any 
direct  reference  to  the  authority. of  Jesus  Christ 
requiring  them.  There  is  no  sum  more  cheerfully 
paid,  it  may  be,  than  the  liberal  seat-rent ;  but  still 
it  is  paid,  rather  as  the  result  of  a  human  arrange- 
ment, than  as  the  observance  of  a  Divine  ordinance ; 
it  is  the  payment  of  a  civil  debt,  rather  than  the  per- 
formance of  a  religious  auty.  When  the  contribu- 
tion is  not  an  oblation — when  the  communication  is 
not  a  sacrifice — when  it  is  not  felt  as  an  act  of  obe- 
dience to  Jesus  Christ — an  expression  of  gratitude 
primarily  to  him,  and  secondarily  to  the  instruments 
of  his  kindness,  it  cannot  be  that  powerful  means  of 
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spiritual  improYement  which  our  Lord  meant  it  to 
bOy  and  which,  when  thus  rendered,  it  is  obyiously 
calculated  to  be.  Will  you  bear  with  me,  in  mak- 
ing one  quotation  more  from  that  great  theologian, 
to  whose  authority  our  opponents  are  ready  enough, 
on  some  occasions,  to  appeal.  They  appeal  to  Dr 
Owen,  and  to  Dr  Owen  let  them  go. 

"  Let  them  who  are  true  disciples  indeed,  know, 
that  it  is  greatly  incumbent  on  tlbem,  to  roll  away 
that  reproach  which  is  cast  on  the  institutions  of 
Christ,  by  the  miscarriages  of  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians. '  He  hath  ordained  that  those  who  preach  the 
gospel,  live  on  the  gospel,' — and  the  way  whereby  he 
has  prescribed  this  to  be  effected,  is,  that  those  who 
are  his  disciples,  should,  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, supply  them  with  temporals,  by  whom  spi- 
rituals are  dispensed  to  them.  If  this  be  not  done, 
a  reproach  is  cast  on  his  institutions  as  insufficient 
for  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  there- 
fore incumbent  on  all  who  have  any  true  zeal  for  the 
glory  and  honour  of  Christ,  to  manifest  their  exem- 
plary obedience  and  faithfulness  in  this  matter,  where- 
by it  may  appear  that  it  is  not  any  defect  in  the 
appointment  of  Christ,  but  the  stubborn  disobedience 
and  unbelief  of  man,  that  is  the  cause  of  any  dis- 
order." 

I  conclude,  by  expressing  my  earnest  desire  that 
we  may,  and  my  firm  hope  that  we  shall,  be  enabled 
to  hold  steadily  on  the  way  which  God  has  so  plainly 
opened  before  us ;  and  that,  instead  of  murmuring, 
that  by  our  conscientious  convictions,  we  are  shut  out 
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from  partaking  of  the  apparent  advantages  of  a  com- 
pulsory support  of  Christian  institutions,  though  by 
a  law  equally  at  war  with  sound  policy,  equity,  and 
Christianity,  we  are  compelled  to  contribute  to  its 
funds  (a  species  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake, 
to  which,  while  it  continues,  we  should  submit  with 
a  Christian  spirit ;  or,  if  we  oppose  it  at  all,  oppose 
it  only  by  a  passive  resistance  ;  while  we  are,  by  no 
means,  forbidden  to  use  every  constitutional  means 
to  get  rid  of  so  degrading  and  vexatious  a  burden), 
we  shall  rejoice  that  we  are  placed  in  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  under  no  temptation  to  render  void 
by  human  traditions  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  that  in 
the  unsparing  faithfulness,  yet  fatherly  kindness  of 
the  ministrations  of  oiu*  teachera^^in  the  strict,  im- 
partial, yet  meek  exercise  of  discipline  by  our  rulers, 
and  in  the  growing  intelligence,  and  piety,  and  liber- 
ality, and  active  usefulness  of  the  great  body  of  our 
church  members,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  live  down 
the  slanders  of  our  enemies,  and  correct  the  misap- 
prehensions of  our  rash-judging  brethren  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, by  thus  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  native 
influence,  of  the  simple  principles  of  the  Christian  in- 
stitution operating  on  the  minds  of  men,  imcramped 
by  the  interference  of  secular  power,  which  even, 
where  the  intentions  of  the  immediate  agents  may 
have  been  honest  (which  they  seldom  have  been)  has 
just,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  exerted  in  the 
Christian  church,  prevented  good,  and  produced  evil. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO 
THE  ADDRESSES. 


NOTE  I. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  MAY  BE  IN  DANGER,  WHILE  THE 

CHURCH  IS  SAFE. 

DTMOND. 

^  It  has  fx«qnently  been  said  that  *•  the  church  is  in  danger.'    What 
is  meant  by  the  church  ?  or  what  is  it  that  is  in  danger  ?  Is  it  meant 
that  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  goyemment  ia  endangered — ^that 
some  religious  revolution  is  likely  to  take  place,  by  which  a  Chris- 
tian community  shall  be  precluded  from  adopting  that  internal  con- 
stitution which  it  thinks  best  ?  This  surely  cannot  be  feared.    The 
day  is  gone  by,  in  England  at  least,  when  the  abolition  of  prelacy 
could  become  a  measure  of  state.  One  community  has  its  conference, 
and  another  its  annual  assembly,  and  another  its  independency,  with- 
out any  molestation.    Who  then  would  molest  the  English  Church, 
because  it  prefers  the  government  of  bishops  to  any  other?   Is  it 
meant  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church  are  endangered,  or  that  its  li- 
turgy will  be  prohibited  V  Surely  no.    Whilst  eveiy  other  church  is 
allowed  to  preach  what  doctrine  it  pleases,  and  to  use  what  formu- 
laries it  pleaaes,  the  liberty  will  surely  not  be  denied  to  the  Episcopal 
church.   If  the  doctrines  and  government  of  that  church  be  Christian 
and  true,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  for  their  stability.    Its  members 
have  superabundant  ability  to  defend  the  truth.  What  then  is  it  that 
IB  endangered  ?  Of  what  are  those  who  complain  of  danger,  afraid  ?  Is  it 
meant  that  its  civil  immunities  are  endangered, — that  its  revenues  arc 
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endangered  ?  Is  it  meant  that  its  members  will  hereafter  haye  to  sapport 
their  ministeiB,  without  assistance  from  other  churches?  Is  it  feazed  that 
there  will  cease  to  be  such  things,  as  rich  deaconries  and  bishoprics  ?  Is 
it  feared  that  the  members  of  other  chnrches  will  become  eligible  to 
the  legislature,  and  that  the  heads  of  this  church  will  not  be  temporal 
peers  ?  In  brief.  Is  it  feared  that  this  church  will  become  merely  one 
amongst  the  many,  with  no  priyileges  but  such  as  are  common  to 
good  citizens  and  to  good  Christians  ?  These  surely  are  the  things, 
of  which  they  are  afraid.  It  is  not  for  religious  truth,  but  for  civil 
immunities ;  it  is  not  for  forms  of  church  government,  but  for  poli- 
tical pre-eminence :  it  is  not  for  the  church,  but  for  the  church  esta- 
blishment. Let  a  man,  then,  when  he  joins  in  the  exclamation,  ^  the 
church  is  in  danger,'  present  to  his  mind  distinct  ideas  of  his  mean- 
ing, and  of  the  object  of  his  fears.  If  his  alarm  and  his  sorrow  are 
occasioned  not  for  religion  but  for  politics— not  for  the  purity  and 
usefulness  of  the  church,  but  for  its  immunities — ^not  for  the  offices  of 
its  ministers,  but  for  their  splendour — ^let  him  be  at  peace.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  for  which  the  Christian  needs  to  be  in  sorrow  or 
in  fear. 

**  And  why  ?  Because  all  that  constitutes  a  church,  as  a  Christian 
oommunity,  may  remain  when  these  things  are  swept  away.  There 
may  be  prelates,  without  nobility ;  there  may  be  deans  and  archdea- 
cons, without  benefices  and  patronage ;  there  may  be  pastors,  without 
a  legal  proyision ;  there  may  be  a  liturgy,  without  a  test 

^  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  phrase  ^  the  church 
is  in  danger,'  ia  ordinarily  to  be  understood,  that  is,  the  Establidi- 
ment  is  in  danger — ^the  fears  are  undoubtedly  well-founded :  the  dan- 
ger is  real  and  imminent.  It  may  not  be  immediate,  peihaps ;  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  near  at  hand ;  but  it  is  real,  imminent,  ineyitable. 
The  Establishment  is  indeed  in  danger ;  and  I  believe  thai  no  advo» 
cacy,  however  zealous,  that  no  support,  however  determined,  that  no 
power,  however  great,  will  preserve  it  from  destruction.  If  the  de* 
clarations  which  have  been  cited  in  this  chapter  be  true,  if  the  rea* 
sonings  which  have  been  offered  in  this  and  in  the  last  be  just,  who  is 
the  man  that,  as  a  Christian,  regrets  its  danger,  or  would  delay  its 
falll  He  may  wish  to  delay  it  as  a  politician;  he  may  regret  it  as  an 
expectant  of  temporal  advantage,  but  as  a  Christian  he  will  rejoice. 

^  Supposing  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the  Church  to  be 
sound,  it  is  probable,  that  its  stability  would  be  increased,  by  what  is 
called  its  destruction.  It  would  then  only  be  detached,  fixnn  that  al- 
liance with  the  state,  which  encumbers  it>  and  weighs  it  down,  and 
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deflpoik  its  beauty,  and  obfleures  its  brigfatness.  Ck>ntenti(m  for  this 
alliance  will  erentnally  be  found  to  iUostiate  the  proposition,  that  a 
man's  greatest  enemies  are  those  of  his  own  household.  He  is  the 
practical  enemy  of  the  church,  who  ondeavonrs  the  continuance  of  its 
connexion  with  the  state :  except,  indeed,  that  the  more  sealons  the 
endeavonr,  the  more  quickly,  it  is  probable,  the  connexion  will  be 
dissolred;  and,  therefore,  though  such  persons  *  mean  not  so,  neither 
do  their  hearts  think  so,'  yet  they  may  be  thus  the  agents,  in  the 
hand  of  God,  of  hastening  the  day,  in  which  she  shall  be  purified  from 
every  evil  thing ;  in  which  she  shall  *•  arise  and  shine  because  her  light 
is  come,  and  because  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  her.' " — Djf- 
mond^i  Euayty  Essay  iii.  Chap.  15.  vol.  ii.  pp.  329^-332. 


NOTE  II. 

ACT  FOR  BSTABLISHINO  RBLIOIOUS  FREEDOM,  PASSED  IN  THE 
AflSEMBLY  OF  VIRGIIfIA,  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR 
1786. 

The  object  of  Voluntary  Church  Associations,  is  just  to  bring  this 
country  into  the  same  situation,  in  which  some  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have,  with  great  advantage  to  all  interests,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, been  placed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  following  Act 
of  the  (General  Assembly  of  Vizginia,  oontains  a  very  dear  and  coor 
densed  view  of  the  reasons  against  civil  establishments  of  religion. 
Few  superior  legal  documents  are  to  be  found  in  the  statute-book  of 
any  countiy : — 

^  Well  aware  that  Almighty  God  has  created  the  mind  firee,-^that 
all  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burdens^  or 
dvil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  hypocrisy,  and  are  a  depar-^ 
ture  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being 
Lord  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coerdon  on 
dther ; — that  the  impious  presumption  of  legislators  and  rulers^  dvil 
and  ecdesiastical  (who  being  themsdves  but  fiillible  and  uninspired 
men,  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  fidth  of  others,  setting  up  their 
own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  alone  true  and  infedlible,  and 
as  such  endeavouring  to  impose  them  upon  others),  hath  established 
and  maintained  Mae  religions  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and 
through  all  time ; — ^that  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
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money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieTea,  is  sinful 
and  tyrannical ; — ^that  eyen  the  forcing  a  man  to  support  this  or  that 
teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  oom- 
fortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor, 
whose  morels  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels 
most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  withdrawing  from  the  ministiy 
those  temporal  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of 
their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and 
unremitted  labours  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ; — ^that  our  civil 
rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  more  than  on 
our  opinions  in  physics  or  in  geometry ; — that,  therefore,  the  proscrib- 
ing any  citizen  as  unworthy  of  the  public  confidence,  by  laying  upon 
him  an  incapacity,  of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument, 
unless  he  profess  to  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriv- 
ing him,  injuriously,  of  those  privileges  and  advantages,  to  which,  in 
common  with  his  fellow  citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right,  and  tends 
also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion,  it  is  meant  to  en- 
courage, by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honours  and  emo- 
luments, those  who  will  externally  conform  to  it ; — ^that  though  in- 
deed those  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such  temptations,  yet 
neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  them  in  their  way ; — ^that  to  suffer 
the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powen  into  the  field  of  opinion, 
and  to  restrain  the  profeteion  or  propagation  of  principles  on  a  sup- 
position of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once 
destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because  he  being,  of  course,  judge  of  that 
tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve 
or  condemn  the  sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall  agree  with  or 
di£fer  from  his  own ; — that  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  purpoaes 
of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  interpose,  when  principles  break 
out  in  overt  acts,  against  peace  and  good  order ; — and,  finally,  that 
truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself — ^is  the  proper  and  suf- 
ficient antagonist  to  error,  and  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
conflict,  imless  (by  human  interposition),  disarmed  of  her  natural 
weapons,  free  argument  and  debate,>-erron  ceasing  to  be  dangerous 
when  it  is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them. 

**•  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  no  man 
shall  be  compelled  to  support  any  religions  worship,  place  or  minis- 
ter, whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  forced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burdened 
in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer,  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and 
by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinion,  in  mattera  of  religion ; — and 
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that  the  sftme  shall  in  no  wiae  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil 
capacities. 

*^  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to 
restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Assemblies,  constituted  with  powers 
equal  to  our  own ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  declare  this  act  irrevocable, 
would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do  de- 
clare, that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  natural  rights  of  mankind ; 
and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  present,  or 
to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  infringement  of  natural 
rights." — A  Collection  of  Tegtimoniei  in  favour  qf  Beiigious  Liberty^ 
pp.  87,  88.    8vo.    Lond.  1790. 


NOTE  III. 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  NOT  SELF-SUPPORTED. 

^*  It  is  said  that  in  our  own  country,  the  Individual  citizen  does  not 
pay  the  ministers  of  the  state  religion.  I  am  glad  that  this  seeming 
paradox  is  advimced,  because  it  indicates  that  those  who  advance  it 
confess  that  to  make  them  pay  would  be  wrong.  Why  else  should 
they  deny  it  ?  It  is  said,  then,  that  persons  who  pay  tithes,  do  not 
pay  the  established  clergy ;  that  tithes  are  properly  held  as  a  person 
holds  an  estate ;  that  if  tithes  were  taken  off,  rents  would  advance  to 
the  same  amount ;  that  the  buyer  of  an  estate  pays  so  much  the  less 
for  it,  because  it  is  subject  to  tithes,  and  therefore  that  neither  owner 
nor  occupier  pay  any  thing.  This  is  specious,  but  only  specious. 
The  landholder  pays  the  clergyman,  just  as  he  pays  the  tax-gatherer. 
If  taxes  were  taken  off,  rents  would  advance  just  as  much,  as  if  tithes 
were  taken  off;  and  a  person  may  as  well  say,  that  he  does  not  pay 
taxes,  as  that  he  does  not  pay  tithes.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  an  or-* 
der  of  clergy  are,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  body  of 
stockholders  who  live  on  their  dividends.  They  are  supported  by 
the  country.  The  people  pay  the  stockholder  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
and  the  cleigyman  in  the  form  of  tithes.  Suppose  every  clergyman 
were  to  leave  the  country  to-morrow,  and  to  cease  to  derive  any  in- 
come from  it,  it  is  manifest  that  the  income  they  now  derive  would 
be  divided  among  those  who  remain, — ^that  is,  that  those  who  now 
pay  would  cease  to  pay.   Rent,  and  taxes,  and  tithes,  are,  in  these  re- 

Kk 
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specU,  on  one  footing.  Without  now  inquiring  whether  they  are 
right,  they  are  all  payments — something  hy  which  a  man  does  not 
receive  the  whole  of  the  product  of  his  labour. 

**  The  argument,  therefore,  which  affirms  that  dissenters  from  the 
state  religion,  dO  not  pay  to  that  religion,  appears  to  be  wholly  &lla- 
clous ;  and  being  such,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume,  that  to  make 
them  pay,  is  indefensible  and  unchristian ;  for  we  repeat  the  observa- 
tion, that  he  who  is  anxious  to  prove  they  do  not  pay,  evinces  his 
opinion,  that  to  compel  them  to  pay  would  be  wrong."— I)sfmoiur« 
Eftaysy  vol.  iL  Ess.  iii.  Chap.  xvi. 


NOTE  IV. 

CHURCH  PROPERTY  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 
JAMES  DOUGLAS,  S8Q. 

The  following  observations  of  Mr  Douglas  are  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion : — ^  At  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  that  church  property  is 
public  property,  was  established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  by 
the  wealth  despoiled  from  the  Church  of  Rome  being  applied,  to  the 
support  of  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  the  superstition,  for 
whose  maintenance  these  funds  had  been  originally  set  apart  It 
would  almost  surpass  belief,  that  a  Protestant  cleigyman,  subsisting 
on  the  residue  of  Popish  benefices,  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
admit  that  church  property  is  public  property,  for  otherwise  what 
right  has  he  to  his  present  living  ?  which,  unless  the  State  had  the 
power  to  divert  it  from  its  original  intention,  must  inalienably  have 
belonged  to  the  Popish  priesthood,  and  he  who  appropriates  their 
goods  to  his  own  use,  except  upon  the  principle  that  church  property 
is  public  property,  is,  in  terms  of  his  own  confession,  a  robber  and 
« spoiler  of  churches.'  But  by  every  mite  that  a  Protestant  cleigyman 
receives,  he  acknowledges  this  principle,  that  church  property  is  pub- 
lic property,  that  the  legislature  has  the  right  to  withdraw  it  from 
its  original  purpose,  and  to  assign  it  to  objects  diametrically  opposite, 
provided  these  objects  are  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  greatest  pos^ 
sible  amount  of  public  good." 
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NOTE  V. 

USELESSNESS  OF  A  CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENT  'OF  RELIGION. 

ARCHDBACON  BLACKBURNE. 

^'  The  reason  given  why  human  establishments  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion are  necessary,  is, '  that  the  welfare  and  support  of  society  is  so 
founded,  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  on  the  basis  of  religion,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  establishment  of  the  one  will  necessarily  require  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  other :'  The  meaning  of  which  at  the  bottom  is  only 
this :  that  human  laws  reach  the  exigencies  of  civil  society  so  imper- 
fectly, that  unless  the  influence  of  religion  is  connected  with  them, 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  civil  society  cannot  be  supported :  which  I 
apprehend  nobody  will  deny. 

'^  But,  then,  as  this  plan  of  civil  government  is  delineated  by  the 
great  Author  of  Nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  his  directions  in 
the  execution  of  it,  if  any  such  direction  may  be  come  at ;  and  if  no 
such  directions  are  to  be  found,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  plan  itself 
authorized  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature  may  be  found. 

^  The  sophism  here  turns  upon  the  word  establishment.  Religion 
may  be  said  to  be  established,  where  it  is  received  and  professed  by 
individuals,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  divine  revelation.  Civil  so- 
ciety can  only  be  established,  by  human  laws  and  ordinances.  If, 
then,  the  establishment  of  religion  by  divine  revelation,  is  sufficient 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  civil  society,  the  purposes  of  the  great  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  in  creating  this  connexion,  are  answered  at  the  same 
time ;  and  with  any  farther  establishment  of  religion,  human  laws 
have  nothing  to  do.  Whether  they  have  or  not  is  the  question, — and 
it  has  been  very  pertinently  asked.  Who  is  the  judge  ?  that  is  to  say, 
who  is  the  judge,  how  for  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  religion 
by  human  laws  ? 

^'  To  this  it  has  been  answered, — ^  the  same  legislative  powers  which 
establish  the  one  have  a  right  to  establish  the  other ;  and  to  chuse 
that  religion  which  they  think  best.'  Where  it  must  be  supposed, 
that  the  great  Author  of  Nature  hath  left  it,  as  free  for  magistrates 
and  legislators  to  establish,  by  human  laws,  what  doctrines  or  modes 
of  religion  they  choose,  or  find  expedient  for  secular  utility,  as  it  is 
for  them  to  choose  what  mode  of  civil  society,  they  find  convenient ; 
which,  indeed,  is  to  suppose,  that  there  never  was  any  authentic  re- 
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yelation  of  true  Kligion  in  the  world.  For  as  sorely  as  God  hath  re- 
vealed tme  rel^on,  so  sarelj  has  he  inhibited  magistrates  and  all 
others,  from  establishing  any  thing  contrary  to  it,  or  deviating 

from  it. 

"  It  is  most  likely  that  this  right  of  the  legislative  powers  will  be 
held  to  be  confined  to  the  enforcing  of  a  uniformity  of  prqfefHon 
only.  But  in  this  view,  the  establishment  of  religion  will  afford  no 
aid  to  civil  laws ;  inasmuch  as  he  who  professes  one  thing,  and  be* 
lieves  another,  will  derive  none  of  that  influence,  from  his  profession, 
which  18  necessary  to  supply  the  unavoidable  defects  of  civil  ordi* 
nances.  And  if  the  Great  Author  of  Nature  founded  the  welfare  and 
support  of  society,  on  no  surer  basis  of  religion  than  this,  it  hardly 
seems  worthy  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  have  interposed  in  this  matter 
ataU. 

*^  Upon  these  principles,  whatever  right.  Christian  legislators  have 
to  establish  what  religion  they  choose  for  the  best,  the  same  had  the 
Pagan  legislators.  Suppose,  then,  these  latter  to  have  extended  their 
establishment  no  farther  than  to  an  uniformity  of  profession,  what 
were  St  Paul's  converts  to  do  ?  Were  they  to  comply  with  the  modes 
of  the  times,  and  profess  themselves  idolaters  ?  This  the  Apostle  pro- 
hibits in  express  terms,  and  herein  ventures  to  counteract  this  right 
of  the  civil  legislative  powers;  and  no  doubt  upon  good  authority." — 
Oof^fe&sumalf  Ch.  vi.  Bladdmrnes  WorkSy  vol.  v.  pp.  365-374.  8vo. 
Lend.  1804. 

^*  Protestant  churches  ought  not  to  employ  human  powers,  to  esta- 
blish religion,  upon  civil  and  political  principles,  nor  ought  conscien- 
tious Christians  to  receive  their  religion  so  established.  But  if  Pro- 
testant churches,  so  called,  have  done  this,  and  approved  by  deeds 
what  they  have  disclaimed  in  words^  they  have  left  the  consistent 
Christian  no  option,  but  either  to  comply  with  these  churches  on 
civil  and  political  principles,  or  to  decline  all  doctrinal  connexion 
with  them."— iMci,  pp.  339,  340. 
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NOTE  VI. 

ABSURDITY  OF  HUMAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  ESTABLISH  CHRISTIANITY 

AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

CHARLES  STUART,  M.  D. 

^'  It  was  prophesied,  that  in  the  last  days,  '  the  mountain  of  the 
honse  of  the  Lord '  opened  to  all  nations,  should  be  '  eatablMed  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains.'  We  know  that  tlus  house,  in  the  view  of 
the  prophets,  denotes  those  who  have  received  and  hold  last  ^  confi- 
dence and  rejoicing  of  hope  in  Christ  Jesus ;'  Heh.  ilL  6.  And 
we  are  assured  by  the  apostles,  that  these  prophecies  are  fulfilled ; 
that  Jesus  is  *  the  Mediator  of  a  corenant,'  not  temporary,  like  the 
former,  with  Israel,  but '  estabiiiked  on  better  promises,'  and  that  ^  the 
holy  nation,'  redeemed  and  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  with  whom 
this  new  coyenant  is  made,  ^  receive  a  kingdom'  that  cannot  be  shak- 
en and  shall  not  be  moved,  but  will  ever  remain ;  Heb.  zii.  27,  28. 
All  the  events  which  have  hitherto  taken  place,  or  shall  ever  take 
place  upon  earth,  have  shown,  and  will  show,  the  accomplishment  of 
this  and  of  every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  NotwitUiBtanding  the 
apostacy  of  professing  Mends,  persecutioiis  by  enemies,  the  removal 
from  this  world  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  for  upholding  this 
spiritual  building ; — ^notwithstanding  the  flood  of  opposition  poured 
forth  by  those,  who  have  endeavoured,  openly  or  covertly,  to  under- 
mine and  sweep  it  away ;  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  the  di- 
vine doctrines,  and  precepts,  and  institutions,  God  has  hitherto  made 
good  his  promise  to  his  chosen.  ^  Thy  seed  will  I  establM  for  ever, 
and  will  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations.  He  hath  built  his 
church  upon  a  rock,  nor  shall  death,  nor  ^  He  that  has  the  power  of 
death,  prevail  against  it.'  The  church  of  .God,  then,  can  never  be  in 
danger. 

^  The  means  employed  to  establish  it,  serve  to  excite  our  admira- 
tion. The  Scriptures  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down,  by  those 
who  prohibited  their  use,  because  they  testified  against  them.  The 
seed  of  the  word  has  proved  incorruptible,  in  circumstances  which 
must  have  been  fatal,  to  any  book  that  was  not  divine.  God  also  hath 
provided  agents,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it,  who  meant  not  so : 
and  often  they  have  had  a  grand  part  to  act  in  his  designs,  whose 
warmest  wish  was  to  thwart  them.  But  '  his  kingdom  ruleth  over 
all.'   Every  event  of  this  world  is  ultimately  more  or  less  subservient 
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to  the  BeligUms  Establishment^  for  which  it  was  created.  Besides  the 
passive  instmments  of  his  designs,  and  the  invisible  ministers,  who 
delight  to  fulfil  them,  he  hath  demanded  the  spontaneous  co-operation, 
of  all  his  willing  people,  to  promote  the  welfare  and  establishment  of 
that  kingdom,  to  which  they  belong.  Nor  can  they  bear  true  al- 
legiance to  its  Lord,  if  they  be  not  actively  engaged  in  this.  He  hath 
clearly  and  fully  declared,  what  he  calls  them  to  do  for  this  end ;  and 
as  far  as  their  efforts  are  directed  by,  and  agreeable  to  his  will,  they 
have  been  attended  with  his  blessing,  and  crowned  with  success. 

^  But  men  have  thought  fit,  to  make  use  of  other  means,  than  Qod 
has  prescribed,  and  have  meanwhile  imagined,  that  they  were  em-^ 
ployed  acceptably  to  him.  The  wayward  policy,  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence, the.  vain  philosophy,  the  authority,  the  gloiy,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  this  world,  have  all  been  employed,  as  those  concerned  have 
said,  to  promote  and  establish  religion, — t.  e.  to  establish  '  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,'  which  might,  and  power,  and  worldly  wisdom, 
may  corrupt  and  defile,  but  which  God's  word  and  Spirit  have  set  up, 
and  alone  can  establish." — Quarterly  Magazine^  vol.  iL  pp.  37-39. 

These  pungent  remarks  had  for  their  author  Dr  Charlbs  Stuart  of 
Duneam,  once  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  who,  from 
conscientious  scruples,  left  her  communion,  and  was  long  an  eminent 
physician  in  this  city.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Dr  John  Erskine,  ^  09* 
nerandwn  nomeny'  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Andrew  Fullbr  ;  and  the 
biographer  of  John  Knox,  in  an  eulogium  on  him,  soon  after  his  death, 
at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Oielic  School  Society,— of  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  it  was  worthy  of  its  subject  and  its  author 
— ^with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  truth,  says  of  him :  "  In  Dr 
Stuart  I  always  found  the  honourable  feelings  of  the  gentleman,  the 
refined  and  liberal  thinking  of  the  scholar,  and  the  unafiected  and 
humble  piety  of  the  Christian."  Having,  like  that  distinguished  and 
lamented  individual,  "  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Dr  S.  during  a  considerable  number  of  years,"  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  for  critical  acumen,  acquaintance  with, 
and  veneration  for  the  Word  of  God,  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  ever  met 
with  his  superior. 

The  concluding  observations  of  the  article,  of  which  the  above  re- 
marks form  the  introduction,  written  about  forty  years  ago,  seem  al- 
most prophetic.  ^  The  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  this  country 
can  boast  of  the  best  abilities  of  the  time.  Let  such  men  descend  into 
the  field,  and  bring  forth  their  strong  reasons.  The  advocates  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  will  meet  them,  we  doubt  not,  as  David 
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met  Goliah.  Those  opposed  to  establishments  of  religion  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  cannot,  however,  endeayour  to  bubrert  them  by  con* 
spiracies  and  violence.  No :  ^  the  weapons  of  onr  warfiue  are  mighty, 
but  ^they  are  not  carnal.*  *  Spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places'  will 
not  be  pulled  down,  at  least  by  the  efforts  of  Christiana,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  was  set  up,  by  those  engines  employed  by  superstitious  or 
political  men.  True  dissenters  are  not  robbers  of  temples  nor  blas- 
phemers of  established  religion.  The  sword  they  employ  is  that  of 
the  Spirit.  Truth  doth  not  destroy  by  violent  convulsions,  but  by 
slow  consumption.  ^  The  Man  of  Sin,'  indeed,  hath  received  his 
death>wound ;  at  least,  if  his  soul  and  spirit  remain,  his  body,  the 
Ofgans  by  which  they  acted,  his  secular  power  is  struck  in  the  fifth 
rib.  Grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  also  upon  all  his  offspring ;  and 
with  whatever  waiUngs,  the  £riends  of  the  fiunily  may  lament  them, 
they  shall  not  be  able  to  re-animate  their  broken  constitutions,  but 
'  the  consumption  decreed  shall  overflow  in  righteousness.' "— iMd^ 
pp.  6d,  i$4. 


NOTE  VII. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENT  ON  CHRISTIANITY. 

THOMAS  HARDY,  D.  P. 

^  Unhappily  the  early  Christian  emperors  departed  alike  from 
prudence  and  from  evangelical  principle,  in  their  public  measures  re- 
lative  to  Christianity.  These  measures  had  three  objects :  to  oblige 
their  Heathen  subjects  to  become  Christians ;  to  oblige  all  the  Chris- 
tians to  hold  the  same  opinions  on  speculative  subjects ;  and  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  clergy. 

^^  The  continued  pursuit  of  these  ends,  for  several  reigns,  produced 
effects  which  were  decisive  and  fatal.  The  Pagans,  perceiving  that 
Christianity  was  become  the  road  to  preferment,  and  finding  them- 
selves first  subjected  to  disabilities,  and  then  to  penalties,  fi>r  conti- 
nuing to  worship  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  abandoned  their  profes- 
sion, and  flocked  into  the  church  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands. 
Their  conversion  was  nominal,  and  was  not  founded  on  conviction ; 
they  retained  the  prejudices  of  their  superstition  unsubdued,  instead 
of  throwing  them  down  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  They  could  not  ^  see 
the  kingdom  of  Qod'  in  its  proper  character,  for  they  were  not  ^  bom 
again'  in  the  spirit  of  truth;  they  came  not  as  little  children  under 
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the  tuition  of  Christ ;  they  introduced  into  the  chnrch  itself,  the  es' 
sential  principles  of  Paganism ;  by  their  numbers  they  gaye  to  those 
principles  a  footing,  which  was  permanent,  and  which  a  great  part 
of  Christendom  has  not,  even  yet,  been  able  to  remoTe. 

^  The  terrible  influx  of  the  Pagans,  on  the  conversion  of  the  court, 
corrupted  the  chnrch ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  emperors,  to  have 
but  one  religion  am<mg  their  subjects,  brought  unspeakaUe  detriment 
to  the  cause  which  they  meant  to  support.  The  other  two  objects 
of  the  imperial  policy  were  not  more  fortunate  in  the  event ;  for,  in 
endeavouring,  by  the  secular  arm,  to  compel  all  the  Christians,  to 
entertain  the  same  speculative  opinions,  on  the  questions  then  debated, 
the  sovereigns  at  once  turned  free  discussion  into  controversy  and 
strife ;  they  inflamed  instead  of  extinguishing  party  spirit ;  they  for* 
mally  divided  the  church  into  sects ;  they  entailed  the  dilutes  c( 
their  own  times,  as  an  inheritance  of  sorrow  to  posterity,  and  wrote 
iNTOLBRANci  ovcr  the  portal  of  the  house  of  Qod. 

The  elevation  of  the  clergy  to  power,  by  which  the  teachers  of  the 
humble  religion  of  Jesus  were  transformed  into  an  ambitions  priest- 
hood, was  the  creation  of  a  formidable  support,  to  any  superstitions 
which  might  find  access  to  the  church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  efiec- 
tual  clog  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  new  re- 
gions. Thus,  in  consequence  of  fiital  indiscretion  in  the  measures  of 
the  court,  and  of  a  system  of  policy  erroneous  in  principle,  Christian- 
ity sufiered  infinitely  more  from  Constantino,  than  it  had  done  from 
Diodetian,  and  received  wounds  firom  the  hands  of  Theodosius,  such 
as  Julian  could  never  have  inflicted. 

^  The  mode  of  corruption  which  Christianity  experienced,  during 
its  period  of  decline  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  consisted 
partly  in  an  extension  of  the  ritual,  which  transformed  the  religion 
in  its  obvious  characters  from  the  discipline  of  the  heart,  to  a  pitiful 
exhibition  of  gestures,  forms,  and  pageantry ;  and  partly  in  the  in- 
troduction of  dark  theories,  imported  from  the  academies  of  the  £gyp^ 
tian  sophists,  and  mixed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  as  alloy  and 
dross,  debasing  the  gold  of  the  sanctuaiy.  By  the  extended  ritual 
and  the  mysticism  together,  the  beauty  and  authority  of  religion  as 
a  practical  rule  was  lost,  the  actual  redemption  from  vice,  and  the 
improvement  of  men  individually  in  piety  and  holiness,  for  which 
the  Lord  of  the  Christians  had  laboured  and  bled,  were  in  effect  set 
aside,  and  supplanted  by  new  contrivances,  which  were  adopted  as 
substitutes  for  eternal  virtue.  From  all  this  it  followed,  that  to  ten- 
der, to  a  new  nation,  the  religion  as  now  altered  in  substance,  was  to 
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oifer  something  else,  than  that,  which  the  experienee  of  three  centu- 
ries had  proTed  to  he  calculated  for  success ;  it  was  to  ofiFer  some- 
thing, which  having  no  foundation  in  human  nature,  no  support  from 
right  reason,  no  acoonmiodation  to  the  general  exigencies  of  the  hu- 
man race,  could  not  succeed ;  of  course,  it  did  not  succeed ;  men 
would  not  exchange  for  it  the  opinions  and  rites  of  their  fathers,  and 
their  reluctance  is  in  no  degree  surprising." — The  Progress  qf  the 
Christian  Religion — A  Sermon  by  Thomas  Hardy^  D.D,^  Regius  Prqfes- 
sor  qf  Divinity  and  Church  History^  in  the  University  of  Edinburghy  pp. 
22-26.    Edin.  ]7d4. 

The  author  of  this  admirable  passage,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
his  time.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  few  but  valuable  publications 
hare  not  been  coUected,  and  thus  put  into  wider. circulation,  and  a 
more  enduring  form.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  that  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  such  a  man,  embodied  in  his  Lectures  on  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  should  be  lost  to  the  world. 


NOTE  VIII. 

BUTHANASIA  OF  SECESSION  AND  DISSENT. 

^^  We  have  no  wish  that  the  Secession  shouid  be  perpetual.  We 
have  no  expectation  that  it  shalL  Its  founders  had  no  such  wish  or 
expectation.  Dearly  as  they  loved  the  Secession  Church,  cheerfully 
as  they  sufiered,  willingly  as  they  would  have  died  in  her  tause,  their 
prayer  never  was  esto  pkrpbtua.  They  did  not  secede  tUl,  in  their  es- 
timation, secession  had  become  absolutely  necessary;  and  it  was  their 
avowed  intention,  that  when  secession  ceased  to  be  necessary,  seces- 
sion should  cease  to  exist.  They  seem  for  some  time  to  have  indulged 
the  hope,  that  by  the  Established  Church  effecting  the  required  re- 
formation, the  necessity  of  secession  would  be  but  of  short  continu- 
ance, for,  in  some  instances,  their  places  of  worship  were  so  con- 
structed, as  that,  with  little  difficulty,  they  could  have  been  converted 
into  private  dwellings. 

*^  The  Euthanasia  of  the  Secession  in  this  way  is  now  at  the  end  of 
a  hundred  years,  an  event  far  less  probable  than  ever.  But  in  ano- 
ther and  a  better  way,  that  desirable  event  does  seem  hastening  for- 
ward with  a  rapidity,  as  terrific  to  one  class  of  persons,  as  it  is  delight- 
ful to  another.    Our  forefathers  hoped  that  the  Secession  would  hon- 
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oiirablydoie,mt]ict«fonoationof  tbenatioiialGhiiid^  Tfaemiyorify 
of  their  detoendants  are  expecting  materially  the  flame  erent,  in  the 
diflKdution  of  the  national  eetablishmcBt.  If  we  can  at  all  decypher 
the  mystic  characten  of  nnfnlfilled  prophecy,  *  the  citiee  of  the  na- 
tions' are  tottering  to  their  foU,  and  ^  Babylon  is  coming  np  in  remem- 
brance before  God/  If  we  can  at  all  difloem  the  eigne  of  the  times^ 
the  band  which  binds  in  corrupt  nnion  the  Church  and  the  State,  is 
near  disruption.  It  seems  plain,  that  if  not  ere  long  cautiously  un- 
loosed by  the  waiy  hand  of  legislation,  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
mand of  enlightened  public  opinion,  it  will  be  rudely  torn  asunder  by 
the  reckless  hand  of  tumultuaiy  Tiolence. 

^  That  band,  whfle  it  remains,  neoesaazily  peipetuates  division  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  It  unites  those  who  ought  to  be  separate.  It 
separates  those  who  ought  to  be  one.  When  that  unnatural,  loath- 
some conjunction  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  which  the  Established 
Church  of  this  country  exhibits — ^which  every  estabUshed  church 
ever  has  exhibited,  ever  must  exhibit — shall  be  dissolved,  the  dead 
will  soon  be  buried  in  that  grave  which  is  ready  for  them,  and  for 
which  they  have  long  been  ready ;  while  the  living,  freed  from  the 
fetters  which  bound  them  to  disease  and  pollution,  will  walk  at  liber- 
ty, and  associate  with  their  living  brethren  who  never  were  in  bond- 
age, in  prosecution  of  the  great  objects  for  which  spiritual  life  is  be- 
stowed. The  corrupt  part  of  the  Established  Church,  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  State,  could  not  exist  for  a  year  as  a  distinct  religious 
denomination.  The  frdthful  portion  of  the  church  would  natnraUy 
connect  themselves,  with  those  who,  in  their  views  of  Chnstian  truth) 
are  already  of  one  mind  and  heart  with  them,  and  the  name  of  the 
Seoessioa  Church  would  be  honourably  merged  in  that  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

*^  And  may  we  not  hope  that  ere  another  century  revolves,  even 
this  name  will  be  felt  to  be  unduly  sectarian — ^that  under  the  dear 
light  and  genial  influence  of  a  millennial  sun,  the  true  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  every  denomination  will  be  made  to  ^  see  eye  to  eye,' 
— ^that  there  shall  be  a  general  return  to  the  purity  of  primitive  doc- 
trine, the  holiness  of  primitive  discipline,  and  the-  simplicity  of  pri> 
mitive  usage— that  Christians  shall  be  known  only  by  names  expres- 
sive of  their  subjection  to  one  Lord,  and  their  love  to  one  another — 

<  That  aecta  uid  party  nunee  shall  fall. 
And  Jesus  Cubist  be  all  in  all.' 

— ^that  it  shall  no  longer  be  the  Established  Church,  and  the  Seces- 
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sion  ChuTch,  and  the  Relief  Church,  and  the  Congregational  Chnrohes, 
and  the  Baptist  Churches,  hut  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Scotland — 
that  in  our  land,  as  by  and  by  in  all  lands,  there  shall  be  but  ^  one 
fold,'  as  there  is  *  One  Shepherd.'"— ^<itfr«««  at  the  Celebration  qf  the 
Centenary  qf  the  Secession^  Dec,  1833. — United  Seeeeeion  Ma^aziney 
Tol.ii.pp.  120, 121. 


NOTE  IX. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  VOLUNTABT  SYSTEM  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE 

COMPULSORY  SYSTEM. 

DTMOND. 

^^  There  are  some  advantages  attendant  on  the  rolnntary  system, 
which  that  of  a  legal  provision  does  not  possess. 

^  And,  first,  it  appears  to  be  of  importance,  that  there  should  be  a 
union,  a  harmony,  a  cordiality,  between  the  minister  and  the  people. 
It  is,  in  truth,  an  indispensable  requisite.  Christianity,  which  is  a 
religion  of  love,  cannot  flourish,  where  unkindly  feelings  prevail. 
Now,  I  think  it  is  manifest,  that  harmony  and  cordiality  are  likely 
to  prevaQ  more,  where  the  mimster  is  chosen  and  voluntarily  remu- 
nerated by  his  hearers,  than  where  they  are  not  consulted  in  the 
choice,  where  they  are  obliged  to  take  him,  whom  others  please  to 
appoint,  and  where  they  are  compelled  to  pay  him,  whether  they 
like  him  or  not.  The  tendency  of  this  last  system  is  evidently  opposed 
to  perfect  kindliness  and  cordiality.  There  is  likely  to  bo  a  sort  of 
natural  connexion,  a  communication  of  good  offices,  induced  between 
hearers  and  the  man,  whom  they  themselves  choose  and  voluntarily 
remunerate,  which  is  leas  likely  in  the  other  case.  If  love  be  of  such 
consequence  generally  to  the  Christian  character,  it  is  especially  of 
consequence,  that  it  should  subsist  between  him  who  assumes  to  be  a 
dispenser,  and  them  who  are  in  the  relation  of  hearers  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

^  Indeed,  the  very  circumstance  that  a  man  is  compelkd  to  pay  a 
preacher,  tends  to  the  introduction  of  unkind  and  unfriendly  feelings. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will  pay  him  more  graciously,  or 
with  a  better  will,  than  they  pay  a  tax-gatherer ;  and  we  all  know 
that  the  tax-gatherer  is  one  of  the  last  persons  men  wish  to  see.  He 
who  desires  to  extend  the  influence  of  Christianity,  would  be  very 
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cautious  of  establbhing  a  system,  of  which  so  ungracious  a  regulation 
fonned  a  part.  There  is  truth,  worthy  of  grave  attention,  in  the  lu- 
dicrous verses  of  Cowper.  Speaking  of  the  tithing-time  of  his  friend 
Unwin,  he  says, — 

*  In  sooth  the  sonow  of  sueh  days. 

Is  not  to  be  expressed  ; 
When  he  that  takes  and  he  that  pays, 

Are  both  alike  distressed. 
Now  all  unwelcome  at  his  gates, 

The  clomsy  swains  alight, 
With  rueful  fiioes  and  bald  pates, 

He  trembles  at  the  sight — 
And  well  he  may,  for  well  he  knows 

Each  bumpkin  of  the  clan. 
Instead  of  paying  what  he  owes, 

Will  cheat  him  if  he  can. 

«  *  *  * 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins, 

**  Come,  neighbours,  we  most  wag," 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  chins. 

Each  lugging  out  a  bag. 
Hi  *  «  * 

Quoth  one,  ^  A  rarer  man  than  you 

In  pulpit  none  can  hear ; 
But  yet,  methinks,  to  tell  you  true. 

You  sell  it  plaguy  dear." ' 

^  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  influence  of  that  man's  exhorta- 
tions must  be  diminished,  whose  hearers  listen  with  the  reflection, 
that  his  advice  is  '  plaguy  dear.'  The  reflection,  too,  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  therefore  cannot  be  helped.  And  when  superadded  to 
this,  is  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  only  sold  ^  dear,'  but  that  pay- 
ment is  er{forced^  material  injury  must  be  sustained,  by  the  cause  of 
religion.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  support  of  a 
establishment  by  a  general  tax,  would  be  preferable  to  the  payment 
of  each  pastor  by  his  own  hearers.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
some  persons  will  always  think  (whether  with  reason  or  without  it), 
that  compulsory  maintenance  is  not  right ;  and  in  whatever  degtte 
they  do  this,  there  is  an  increased  cause  of  dissatisfaction  or  estrange- 
ment. 

*'  Again.  The  teacher  who  is  ind^tendent  of  the  congregation — 
who  will  enjoy  all  his  emoluments  whether  they  are  satisfied  with 
him  or  not,  b  under  manifest  temptations  to  remissness  in  his  duty-— 
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not  perhaps  to  remissnefls  in  those  particulars  on  which  his  saperiors 
would  animadvert — ^but  on  those  which  respect  the  unstipulated  and 
undefinable,  but  yery  important  duties  of  private  care  and  of  private 
labours.  To  mention  this  is  sufficient. — No  man  who  reflects  on  the 
human  constitution,  or  who  looks  around  him,  will  need  arguments 
to  prove,  that  they  are  likely  to  labour  negligently,  whose  profits  are 
not  increased  by  assiduity  and  zeal.  I  know  that  the  power  of  reli* 
gion  can  and  often  does  counteract  this;  but  that  is  no  alignment  for 
putting  temptation  in  the  way.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  this  tempta- 
tion, that  with  a  very  great  number,  it  is  acknowledged  to  prevail. 
Even  if  we  do  not  assert,  with  a  cleigyman,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  his  brethren  labour  only  so  much  for  the  religious  benefit  of  their  pa* 
rishioners  as  will  screen  them  from  the  arm  of  the  law,  there  is  other 
evidence  that  is  unhappily  conclusive.  The  desperate  extent  to  which 
non-residence  is  practised,  is  infallible  proof  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cleigy  are  remiss,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
pastor.  They  do  not  dischaige  them  con  amare.  And  how  should 
they  ?  It  was  not  the  wish  to  do  this,  which  prompted  them  to  become 
clergymen  at  first.  They  were  influendKl  by  another  object,  and 
that  they  have  obtained — ^they  possess  an  income ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  when  this  is  obtained,  the  mental  desires  should  sud- 
denly become  elevated  and  purified,  and  that  they  who  entered  the 
church  for  the  sake  of  its  emoluments,  should  commonly  labour  in  it 
for  the  sake  of  religion. 

^  Although  to  many  the  motive  for  entering  the  church  is  the 
same  as  that  for  engaging  in  other  professions,  it  is  an  unhappiness 
peculiar  to  the  clerical  profession,  that  it  does  not  ofier  the  same  sti- 
mulus to  subsequent  exertion — ^that  advancement  does  not  usually 
depend  on  desert.  The  man  who  seeks  for  an  income  from  snigery 
or  the  bar,  is  continually  prompted  to  pay  exemplaiy  attention  to  its 
duties.  Unless  the  surgeon  is  skilful  and  attentive,  he  knows  that 
practice  is  not  to  be  expected — unless  the  pleader  devotes  himself  to 
statutes  and  reports,  he  knows  that  he  is  not  to  expect  cases  and 
briefs :  But  the  clergyman,  whether  he  study  the  Bible  or  not,  whe* 
ther  he  be  diligent  and  zealous  or  not,  still  possesses  hb  living.  Nor 
would  it  be  rational  to  expect,  that  where  the  ordinary  stimulus  to 
human  exertion  is  wanting,  the  exertion  itself  should  generally  be 
found. 

*'  Upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  legal  pro- 
vision and  a  voluntary  remuneration,  in  securing  the  due  discharge 
of  the  ministerial  function,  What  is  the  evidence  of  facts?    Are  the 
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ministers  of  established  or  of  onestabliBhed  choicfaes  the  more  zealous, 
the  more  ezemplaiy,  the  more  laborious,  the  more  devoted  ?  Whe- 
ther of  the  two  are  the  most  beloved  by  their  hearers  ?  Whether  of 
the  two  lead  the  more  exemplary  and  religious  liyes  ?  Whether  of 
the  two  are  the  more  active  in  works  of  philanthropy  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fiicts— and  the  facts  are  before  the  woiid." — Dymomd^M  Ettdyty 
vol.  ii.  Essay  iii.  Chap.  14. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

^'  A  body  of  clei^  at  once  exonerated  of  all  solicitude,  removed 
from  all  dependence,  and  at  the  same  time  sheltered  from  the  salu- 
tary operation  of  public  opinion,  or,  at  least,  so  shielded  as  to  save 
the  inert  and  negligent  from  real  alarms,  such  a  body,  we  say,  wants 
a  stay  to  its  virtue,  which  human  nature  may  not  safely  dispense 
with.  Ministers  of  religion  so  seated  under  the  hedge,  may  look 
down  upon  others,  beating  the  waves,  and  bless  their  happier  lot ; 
but  all  such  boasting  is  vain ;  the  congratulation  of  those  who  are  at 
ease  is  often,  and  assuredly  it  is  so  in  this  instance,  a  iatal  delusion. 
To  rejoice  that  we  are  frdlT  from  every  invigorating  excitement,  and 
to  be  glad  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  breathe  the  open  firesh  air,  is 
the  pitiable  solace  of  a  crazed  hypochondriac* — Spiritual  DeqfoUsmy 
p.  75.    8vo.    Lond.  1835. 

These  observations,  weighty  in  themselves,  derive  additional  im- 
portance from  the  consideration,  that  their  aooomplished  author  is  a 
decided,  but,  as  it  appears  to  many  of  his  admirers,  an  inconsistent 
enemy  to  the  dissolution  of  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State, 
though  desirous  that  that  connexion  should  be  better  regulated  than  it 
is.  Like  Dr  Chalmers,  whom  in  many  points  he  resembles,  especially 
in  sometimes  clothing  a  common-place  thought  in  such  gorgeous  array 
as  that  we  scarcely  recognize  our  old  acquaintance, — he  has  great 
faith  in  the  ^  machinery,"  if  it  were  but  thoroughly  repaired  and  well 
worked.  Like  many  other  good  men,  he  does  not  seem  to  see  any 
thing  wrong,  in  men's  ^^  setting  their  threshold  by  God's  threshold, 
and  their  posts  by  his  posts,"*  in  his  own  spiritual  temple — nor  to 
hear  the  voice  which  ere  long  is  likely  to  peal  its  thunders  through 
the  land,  so  as  to  arouse  the  most  inattentive. — ^'  Take  away  her  bat- 
tlements, for  they  are  not  the  Lord's."  f 

*  £sek.xliii.  8.  f  Jer.  v.  10. 
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NOTE  X. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VOLUNTARYISM  STATED  AND  DEFENDED  BY 

DISTINGUISHED  CHURCHMEN. 

It  IB  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  grace  the  condnding  pages  of 
this  ^^  Farrago," — /tfrrt,  I  suppose  I  must  say,  for  the  nomher  of  the 
page,  if  not  the  weariness  of  the  reader,  would  proclaim  the  inappio- 
piiateness  of  the  poet's  diminutive  ^  liheUi," — ^with  the  sentiments  of 
three  men,  who  have  generally  and  justly  been  considered  as  among 
the  ^^  decora  et  tutamina"  of  the  Scottish  Establishment :  The  first, 
Principal  Gxonos  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen  (the  most  accomplished  Bi- 
blical critic  which  our  country  has  produced  since  the  days  of  Came- 
ron), who  for  half  a  century  has  been  gathered  to  his  fkthen :  The 
second,  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  ardent 
temperament,  an  acute  disputant,  a  dexterous  debater,  an  eloquent  de- 
claimer,  who  succeeded  in  making  many  devoted  adherents  and  many 
keen  opponents,  and  whose  premature  and  sudden  call  into  eternity, 
commanding  general  attention  and  exciting  general  regret,  read  a  very 
solemn  lesson  to  both:  The  third, — who  lives,  and  long  may  he 
live, — ^Dr  Chalmxbs,  probably  by  all  without  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  by  most  within  it,  admitted  to  be  not  only  among  ^  the  first  thirty," 
but  among  ^  the  first  three"  of  her  living  worthies,  if  he  be  not  the 
foremost  of  them  all. 

DR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 

^«  The  methods  whereby,  according  to  the  command  of  our  Lord, 
his  religion  was  to  be  propagated,  were  no  other  than  teaching,  and 
the  attractive  influence  of  an  exemplary  life,  Matth.  xxviiL  19 ;  Mark 
xvi.  16 ;  Matth.  v.  16 ;  Matth.  x.  14-28.  Of  the  whole  armour  of 
God  to  be  employed  in  this  warfare,  the  apostle  has  given  us  a  cata- 
logue, Eph.  vi.  14,  et  eeq.  Behold  the  Christian  s  panoply  1  But  for 
the  use  of  other  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  in  the  battles  of  faith,  I 
can  find  no  warrant. 

^  But  though  this  suited  the  infimcy  of  the  church  when  she  was 
yet  feeble  and  tender,  now  that  she  is  grown  hardier  and  more  robust, 
is  it  not  reasonable  that  she  should  change  her  plan,  and  assume,  in 
addressing  her  adversaries,  a  bolder  note  ?  Is  there  no  permission 
given  by  our  Lord  to  have  recourse,  when  that  should  happen,  to 
other  weapons  ?    Had  his  disciples  no  hint  of  the  propriety,  or  rather 
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neceautj,  of  penal  atatntes,  for  adding  weight  to  their  teaching,  for 
checking  the  encroachments  of  error,  and  chastising  the  insolence  of 
those  who  should  dare,  in  the  maturity  of  the  church,  to  controvert 
her  judgment  ?  Not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  such  an  alteration. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  church, 
devised  by  our  Saviour,  and  modelled  by  his  apostles.  Hear  himsdf 
in  that  good  confession,  which  he  witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate, 
^  Jesus  answered,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not 
be  delivered  to  the  Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.' 
Swords  and  spears,  and  all  such  instruments  of  hostility,  are  suited  to 
the  defence  of  secular  and  worldly  kingdoms ;  but  such  weapons  are 
preposterous,  when  employed  in  support  of  a  dispensation,  quite  spi- 
ritual and  heavenly.  In  regard  to  it,  the  order  is,  ^  Put  up  again  thy 
sword  into  his  place ;  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword ;'  Matth.  xxvi.  52. 

*'  The  maxims  of  the  apostles  we  find  entirely  conformable  to  the 
lessons  they  had  received  from  their  Lord ;  2  Cor.  v.  11 ;  x.  3 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  24;  Tit.  iiL  10. 

*^  Is  it  not  most  natural  to  think  that  a  cause  will  be  best  sap- 
ported  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  was  founded  ?  To  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  dispensation  of  ^  grace,  mexcy,  and 
peace,'  ought  there  not  to  be  a  suitableness  in  the  methods  employed 
to  promote  it  ?  Shall  we  then  think  of  any  expedient  for  defending 
the  cause  of  Christ  difierent  from  those  which  he  and  his  Apostles 
successfully  employed  ?  In  the  most  unlovely  spirit  of  Popery,  and 
with  the  unhallowed  arms  of  Popery,  we  would  fight  against  Popery. 
It  is  not  by  such  weapons  that  Ood  hath  promised  to  consume  the 
Man  of  Sin,  but  it  is  with  *•  the  breath  of  his  mouth,'  that  is  his  word. 
As  for  us,  though  we  be  often  loud  enough  in  our  pretensions  to  fiuth, 
our  fiiith  is  not  in  his  word.  We  have  no  fiiith  now  in  weapons  in- 
visible and  impalpable.  Fire  and  steel  suit  us  a  great  deal  better. 
Christians  in  ancient  times  confided  in  the  divine  promises;  we  in 
these  days  confide  in  acts  of  Parliament.  They  trusted  to  *•  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit'  for  the  defence  of  truth  and  the  defeat  of  error ;  we 
trust  to  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.  God's  promises  do  well  enough, 
when  the  legislature  is  their  surety ;  but  if  ye  destroy  the  hedges 
and  the  bulwarks  which  the  laws  have  raised,  we  shall  cry,  ^  Behold 
our  bones  are  dried,  our  hope  is  lost :  we  are  cut  off  for  our  part.' 
There  is  no  more  security  for  the  true  religion :  Protestantism  is 
gone !  all  is  lost.'    '  Woe  to  him,'  saith  the  prophet,  <  that  establish* 
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eth  a  city  by  iniquity/  And  shall  the  city  of  God  itself,  his  church, 
his  cause,  the  cause  of  truth  and  purity,  be  established  by  such  ac- 
cursed means  ?  The  introduction  of  force,  into  the  service  of  religion, 
whether  applied  by  the  magistrate  or  the  mob,  has  ever  proved,  and 
will  prove,  the  bane  of  true  religion.  It  is  the  establishment  of  the 
profession  of  religion,  on  the  ruins  of  its  spirit." — Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  upon  the  Alavme  loAtcA  have  been  raised  in  regard  to 
Popery,  pp.  7-12,  40,  50.    Edin.  1779. 

The  inconsistency  of  these  sentiments,  with  the  defence  of  civil  es- 
tablishments of  religion,  was  clearly  perceived,  by  the  Principal's 
acute  antagonist  in  the  Popish  Bill  Controversy,  Professor  Bruce  ;  and 
in  hiB  able,  learned,  and  eloquent,  though  unsatisfactory  work,  ^  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  Toleration  of  Popery^  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Calvinus  Minor,  he  administers,  '^  con  amore^  a  somewhat 
severe  castigation.  ^'  These  doctrines,"  says  he,  ^  come  a  little  awk- 
wardly, from  the  clergy  and  doctors  in  the  legal  establishment ;  and 
if  turned  into  another  shape,  and  applied  against  themselves,  we 
greatly  suspect,  they  would  not  relish  quite  so  well.  Great  as  the 
Doctor's  admiration  of  the  Apostle's  method  of  propagating  religion 
appears  to  be,  yet,  I  daresay,  he  has  not  betaken  himself  to  the  apos- 
tolic plan  of  labouring  in  this  design,  ^  without  purse  or  scrip ;'  and 
strong  as  his  fiuth  in  the  divine  promises  may  be,  yet  it  is  not  so 
strong  as  to  convince  him,  that  he  has  no  manner  of  use,  for  an  act  of 
parliament  for  his  benefice,  nor  will  he  reckon  it  a  disparagement  to 
his  fiuth,  to  trust  somewhat  to  that  additional  security.  Nothing  al- 
most has  been  heard  in  the  Assembly- house,  where  the  Doctor  has  so 
often  sat,  but  acts  of  Parliament,  -and  the  statute-book,  while  the 
rules  of  the  Gospel,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  ends 
of  spiritual  edification,  have  been  foigot :  And  what  has  been  so  com- 
mon as  to  see  their  ecclesiastical  acts  confirmed  by  king's  messen- 
^rs,  and  backed  with  the  irresistible  argument  of  G.  R.  greeting : 
And  even  in  those  days  of  boasted  moderation,  have  not  red-coated 
apostles  and  military  saints,  trained  and  equipped  according  to  the 
gospel  of  Mohammed  or  St  Dominic,  often  been  sent  forth  to  obtain 
obedience  to  their  oppressive  decisions ;  who  have  chaiged  the  rascally 
Christians  (who  perhaps  scrupled  to  call  a  trifling  fop  their  spiritual 
Father  in  Christ,  or  who  would  not  accept  of  some  ignorant,  worth- 
less, or  profisme  wretch  for  their  guide  to  heaven),  chaiged  them, 
with  the  sword  and  musket  at  their  breast,  to  receive  the  gospel  ?  Bat 
adieu  now  to  all  such  methods  of  planting  the  gospel.  Now  that  the 
Papists  are  coming  on  the  field,  to  claim  their  ancient  property,  and 

Ll 
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T9  aooume  their  own  weapons,  onr  Establiahed  cleigy  are  willing  to 
resign  them  in  their  (avonr,  and  to  content  themselyes  with  their 
Bibles,  homiliea,  and  prayers, '  hating'  ereiy  weapon,  as  well  as '  ereiy 
gaiment  spotted  with  the  flesh/  We  may  sorely  henceforth  ezpeet 
happy  reforming  times !" — Free  Thoughts  on  the  Toleration  of  Popery^ 
pp.  261,  2G2.     Edin.  1780. 

That  Dr  Campbells  sentiments  on  this  subject  remained  nnchang* 
ed,  is  plain,  from  the  following  quotation,  from  a  note  on  Mark  x.  SO, 
in  his  last  and  greatest  work — ^a  work,  the  true  value  of  which  will 
never  be  adequately  appreciated  in  this  country,  till  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  Biblical  learning  be  established,  among  its  theologians. 

^  If  our  Lord's  kingdom  had  been,  what  it  is  not,  a  worldly  king- 
dom ;  if  greatness  in  it,  had  resulted,  as  in  such  kingdoms,  from 
wealth  and  dominion,  there  would  have  been  reason  to  consider  the 
reign  of  Ck>nstantine,  as  the  halcyon  days  of  the  church,  and  a  blessed 
time  to  all  its  members.  But  if  the  reverse  was  the  fiiet ;  if  onr 
Lord's  kingdom  was  purely  spiritual;  if  the  greatness  of  any  member 
resulted  from  his  humility  and  usefulness ;  and  if  superior  authority 
arose  purely  from  superior  knowledge  and  charity ;  if  the  riches  of 
the  Christian  consisted  in  faith  and  good  works,  I  am  afraid  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  emperor,  were  more  the  corrupters,  than 
the  establishers,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  name,  indeed,  was 
extended,  the  professbn  supported,  and  those  who  assumed  the  name^ 
when  it  became  fashionable,  and  a  means  of  preferment,  multiplied  ; 
but  the  spirit,  the  life,  and  the  power  of  religion,  visibly  declined 
every  day." — The  Four  OoepeU,  translated  from  the  Qre^y  wUhpreR" 
minary  IHssertatums  and  Notesy  Criticai  and  Explanatory^  voL  iL  p. 
401.    4to.    Lend.  178^. 

DE  ANDREW  THOMSON. 

Dr  Thomson's  stittement  is  short,  but  very  decisive.  It  appears  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  James  W.  MoncreiflP,  and  read  by  him  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  March  182d,  to  peti- 
tion parliament,  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  affecting  the  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

*^  I  cannot  see  it  to  be  consistent,  with  the  maxims  either  of 
Scripture  or  of  expediency,  that  the  ministers  of  that  fidth"  (the  Es- 
tablished Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland),  ''  should  rest  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  their  tithes  and  their  stipends,  and  consult  for  its  safety 
mainly,  by  surrounding  and  fortifying  it  with  acts  of  Parliament,  as 
galling  and  oppressive  as  they  are  inefficient  in  their  operation,  in- 
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itead  of  going  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Truth,  clothed  in  the 
spiritnal  armour  with  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  Chnrch  has  so  li- 
berally provided  his  servants,  if  they  will  bat  put  it  on  and  use  it, 
and  employing  the  school  and  the  Bible,  enlightened  zeal,  fiuthfol 
preaching,  sound  argument,  diffusive  knowledge,  fervent  prayer,  un- 
wearied benevolence,  and  holy  example,  which,  by  God's  blessing,  are 
mightier  than  all  other  means  besides  for  exterminating  error  and 
sm,  and  for  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy." — Report  o/Speedtes  of  Sir  James  Momyreiffy  S^.  p.  10.  Edin.  1829. 

DB  CHALMXBS. 

Dr  Cralmbbs,  though  somewhat  more  magniloquent^  than  either 
the  clear-sighted,  cool-headed  Principal,  or  the  sturdy-minded,  ardent- 
spirited  Doctor,  with  equal  explicitness  and  force,  states  and  defends 
the  radical  principles  of  Voluntaryism. 

^  How  comes  it,  that  Protestantism  made  such  triumphant  progress, 
in  these  realms,  when  it  had  pains  and  penalties  to  struggle  with  ?•— 
and  how  came  this  progtess  to  be  arrested,  from  the  moment  it  laid  on 
these  painaand  penalties,  in  its  turn  ?  What  have  all  the  enactments  of 
the  statute-book  done,  for  the  <iause of  Protestantism  in  Ireland?  and 
how  is  it,  that,  when  single-handed  truth  walked  through  our  island, 
with  themight  and  prowess  of  a  conqueror^so  soon  as  propped  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  and  the  armour  of  intolerance  was  given  to  her, 
the  brilliant  career  of  her  victories  was  ended  ?  It  was  when  she  took 
up  the  carnal  and  laid  down  the  spiritual  weapon ;  it  was  then  that 
strength  went  out  of  her.  She  was  struck  with  impotency,  on  the 
instant  that,  from  a  warfare  of  principle,  it  became  a  warfare  of  poli^ 
tics.  There  are  gentlemen  opposed  to  us  profound  in  the  documents 
of  history ;  but  she  has  really  nothing  to  offer  half  so  instructive,  as 
the  living  history,  that  is  now  before  our  eyes.  With  the  pains  and 
penalties  to  fight  against,  the  cause  of  Reformation  did  almost  every 
thing  in  Britain ;  with  the  pains  and  penalties  on  its  side,  it  has  done 
nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing,  in  Ireland.      «      *      *      ^^ 

*'  I  am  sensible  of  one  advantage  which  our  opponents  have  against 
uSy  and  that  is  a  certain  command  over  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
population :  And  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  public  topic  on  which 
the  popular  and  prevailing  cry  ever  ran  so  counter  as  it  does  at 
present  to  the  whole  drift  and  ^irit  of  Christianity.  What  other 
instruments  do  we  read  of,  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  defence  and 
propagation  of  the  foith,  but  the  Woid  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 
How  does  the  Apostle  explain  the  principle  of  its  triumphs,  in  that 
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age,  when  truth  was  so  ^  mighty  to  the  pulliog  down  of  strongholds  ? ' 
It  was  hecause  the  weapons  of  his  wax&re  were  not  carnal.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  the  use  of  spiritual  weapons,  the  only  ones  by  which 
to  assail  the  strongholds,  either  of  popery  or  paganism.  The  kingdom 
of  Ood,  which  is  not  of  this  world,  refuses  to  be  indebted  for  its  ad- 
vancement to  any  other.  Reason,  and  Scripture,  and  prayer — ^these 
compose,  or  ought  to  compose,  the  whole  armoury  of  Protestantism ; 
and  it  is  by  these  alone,  that  the  battles  of  the  Faith  can  be  success- 
fully fought.  It  is  since  the  admission  of  intolerance,  that  unseemly 
associate,  within  our  camp,  that  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  has 
come  down  from  its  vantage  ground ;  and  from  the  moment  it  wrested 
this  engine,  from  the  hands  of  its  adversaries,  and  began  to  wield  and 
brandish  it  itself,  from  that  moment  it  has  been  at  a  dead  stand.  We 
want  to  be  disencumbered  of  this  weight,  and  to  be  restored  thereby 
to  our  own  free  and  proper  energies.  We  want  truth  and  force  to  be 
dissevered  from  each  other, — ^the  moral  and  spiritual  to  be  no  longer 
implicated  with  the  grossly  phyncal ;  for  never  shall  we  prosper,  and 
never  shall  we  prevail  in  Ireland"  [nor  any  where  else],  ^  till  our 
cause  be  delivered  from  the  outrage  and  the  contamination  of  so  un- 
holy an  aUiance." — Bepori  qf  Speeches^  S^,  pp.  18, 19. 

*^  There  is  much  to  be  gathered  upon  this  subject  from  the  lessons 
of  the  New  Testament,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
early  Christians.  *•  The  powers  that  be'  are  said  to  be  ^  ordained  of  God,' 
and  yet  these  powers,  who  were  heathen  magistrates,  were  called  *  mi- 
nisters of  Qod,'  and  that  at  a  time,  when  there  was  not  a  Christian,  fiir 
less  a  Protestant  magistrate,  in  existence.  But  these  Christians  gave  all 
up,  except  their  conscience  and  their  faith,  to  the  will  of  idolatrous 
masters.  The  apostle  Paul  never  aimed  at  Christianizing  the  govern- 
ment, in  any  other  way  than  by  doing  with  Nero  what  he  did  with  some 
of  Nero's  household — turning  them  to  the  faith.  Whatever  may  be 
the  right  of  citizens — and  I  do  not  question  it — ^to  pull  a  tyrant  from 
his  throne,  he  never,  in  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  would  have  put  his 
hand  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  work ;  that  is,  plied  men  with  the 
overtures  of  the  gospel  as  he  had  opportunity.  To  this  the  Christians 
of  the  primitive  ages  confined  themselves ;  and  by  this  they  at  length 
effected  the  Christianization  of  the  empire,  when,  through  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  whether  real  or  nominal,  the  church  came 
into  a  new  position,  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  became  what  is 
called  the  religion  of  the  State. 

''  In  reference  to  what  has  been  alleged  by  a  speaker  who  has  gone 
before  me,  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  re- 
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mark,  that  on  the  introduction  of  this  complex  polity  of  church  and 
state,  there  took  place  nothing,  which  could  at  all  liken  it  to  the  theo- 
cracy of  the  Hebrews.  There  is  no  warrant  whateyer,  for  that  Judaism 
of  spirit  and  principle  wherewith  the  notions  of  so  many  in  our  day, 
on  the  subject  of  the  union  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil, 
are  so  thoroughly,  and,  I  will  add,  so  grossly  infected.  The  flaming 
top  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people — ^the  voice  of  God  that 
issued  therefrom — ^the  express  and  statistical  provisions  of  a  law 
grounded  upon  temporal  sanctions,  and  which  took  cognizance  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  of  the  temporal  interests  and  rights  of  all  in  the  com- 
monwealth;— these  were  what  ushered  in  that  peculiar  economy 
which  has  now  passed  away,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  the  authority  of  the  state,  were  so  intimately  blended.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  least  like  unto  this,  in  the  economy  of  the  Gospel. 
There  could  not.  For  about  three  centuries  there  was  a  Christian 
church,  but  it  was  a  church  without  a  state.  Each  took  its  own  se« 
vend  way.  The  state  persecuted  the  church,  or  forbore  at  pleasure ; 
and  the  church  stood  to  the  state  in  the  relation  of  duty  only,  not  at 
all  of  power.  It  preached  submission  to  rulers,  it  prayed  for  them, 
and  in  all,  but  the  things  of  conscience,  was  obedient  to  them.  It 
never  once  dreamed  of  religion  as  being  the  qualification,  for  any  other 
crown  than  a  ciown  in  heaven — ^for  any  other  office  than  an  office  of 
labour  and  faithfulness  in  that  church,  whose  business  it  b  to  prepare 
a  people  for  heaven's  exercises  and  heaven  s  joys.  Under  these  prin- 
ciples it  grew  in  the  midst  of  conflict  and  persecution,  and  was  only 
cradled  into  maturity  and  strength,  by  the  adverse  elements  of  an  ad- 
verse world.  But  this  change  in  its  outward  state  brought  no  change 
on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  It  may  have  corrupted  the  practice 
of  Christians,  but  it  could  not  alter,  by  one  iota,  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, whose  lessons  are  entirely,  and  indestructibly  the  same ;  as 
in  its  days  of  suffering,  so  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  and  triumph. 

****** 
^  If  it  be  really  a  religious  fear  which  is  making  these  alarmists 
80  tremulously  alive  to  the  changes  that  are  coming  upon  us ;  if,  after 
ail,  it  be  something  holier  and  higher  than  a  sordid  fear  for  their  per- 
sons and  properties,  if  instead  of  a  carnal  affection  for  their  own  pri- 
vate interests,  it  be  a  spiritual  and  sacred  affection  for  the  high  inte- 
rests of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world ;  it  should  surely  yield 
them  some  comfort  to  be  told,  that  never  did  the  Church  more 
prosper,  and  never  did  the  Church's  right  and  peculiar  business  go  on 
more  prosperously,  than  when  all  the  high  places  of  society  were  filled 
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with  idolaters,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  beiudes  being  idolairoua 
deepots,  were  the  greatest  monsters  the  world  ever  saw.  This  oon- 
temporaneous  existenoe  of  a  most  Christian  church,  along  with  • 
most  unchristian  government,  is  worthy  at  least  of  being  notieed  by 
those  who  are  now  charging  themselves  with  the  regnlati<»i  of  tk« 
one,  as  if  that  were  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  other. 
It  may  well  prompt  the  misgiving  thought,  tliat  possibly  after  all 
they  are  looking  and  labouring  in  the  wrong  way,  and  that  the  vital 
prosperity  of  the  Church  comes  from  another  quarter  altogether,  than 
that  whither  their  cares  and  cogitations  are  now  carrying  them.  II 
may  weU  beget  the  suspicion,  that  there  is  perhaps  a  misjudgment 
and  misdirection  of  effort  and  seal,  in  this  whole  matter.  Certain  it 
is,  that  neither  apostles  nor  apostolic  men  took  the  direction  which 
they  are  now  doing.  They  never  thought  of  kings  and  of  govemon 
but  to  pray  for  them ;  and  leaving  states  and  statesmen,  and  all  the 
elements  of  this  world  behind  them,  confined  themselves  to  their  own 
lugh  and  holy  walk  of  labouring,  with  the  souls  and  consciences  of 
men.  And  the  principle  is^  that  we  are  not  to  fight  the  battles  of  tha 
Lord  with  other  weapons  than  himself  has  consecrated.  We  are  not 
to  attempt  the  forwarding  of  a  holy  cause  by  unholy  means.  Wa 
are  not  to  vitiate  the  pure  ministration  of  righteousness  and  truth,  by 
the  deleterious  ingredient  of  human  policy.  We  are  not  to  force 
even  the  best  of  causes,  by  an  infringement  on  the  natural  rights, 
whether  of  property  or  of  conscience." — JS^teeeh  qf  Dr  Chahnet$  b^ar^ 
the  Freebytery  qf  Edinburgh^  April  1829. 

"  This  assimilation  of  our  plan"  [the  support  of  the  Bible  Society  by 
regular  contribution  from  the  poor]  *^  to  a  tax,  may  give  rise  to  a  world 
of  impetuous  declamation ;  but  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  the 
institution  of  a  Bible  Society"  [It  is  obviously  equally  true  of  a  Vo- 
luntary Church.]  ^'  gives  you  the  whole  benefit  of  such  a  tax,  without 
its  odlousnesB.  It  brings  up  their  economy  to  a  higher  pitch,  but  it  doea 
so,  not  in  the  way  which  they  resist,  but  in  the  way  which  they 
choose.  The  single  circumstance  of  its  being  a  voluntary  act,  forms 
the  defence  and  the  answer  to  all  the  clamours  of  an  affected  sympa- 
thy. You  take  from  the  poor.  No !  they  give.  You  take  beyond 
their  ability.  Of  this  they  are  the  best  judges.  You  abridge  their 
comforts.  No !  there  is  a  comfort  in  the  exercise  of  charity ;  there 
is  a  comfort  in  the  act  of  lending  a  hand  to  a  noble  enterpriae ;  there 
is  a  comfort  in  the  contemplation  of  its  progi'ess ;  there  is  a  comfort 
in  rendering  a  service  to  a  friend,  and  when  that  friend  is  the  Saviour, 
and  that  service  the  circulation  of  the  message  he  left  behind  him,  it 
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18  a  comfort  which  many  of  the  poor  are  ambitious  to  share  iii.  Leave 
them  to  judge  of  their  comfort,  and  if,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  give 
their  penny  a- week  to  a  Bible  Society"  Lor  a  Voluntary  Church],  *'  it 
just  speaks  them  to  have  more  comfort  in  this  way  of  spending  it, 
than  in  any  other  which  occurs  to  them. 

*^  Perliaps  it  does  not  occur  to  those  friends  of  the  poor,  while  they 
are  sitting  in  judgment  on  their  circumstances  and  feelings,  how  un- 
justly and  how  unworthily  they  think  of  them.  They  do  not  conceive 
how  truth  and  benevolence  can  be  at  all  objects  to  them,  and  sup- 
poee,  that  after  they  have  got  the  meat  to  feed,  the  house  to  shelter, 
the  raiment  to  cover  them,  there  is  nothing  else  that  they  will  bestow 
a  penny  upon.  They  may  not  be  able  to  express  their  feelings  on  a 
suspicion  so  ungenerous,  but  I  shall  do  it  for  them  :  *'  We  have  souls 
as  well  as  you,  and  precious  to  our  hearts  is  the  Saviour  who  died  for 
them.  It  is  true,  we  have  our  distresses,  but  these  have  bound  us 
more  firmly  to  our  Bibles,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  our  hearts,  that  a 
gift  so  precious,  should  be  sent  to  the  poor  of  other  countries.  The 
word  of  God  is  our  hope  and  our  rejoicing ;  we  desire  that  it  may 
be  theirs  also,  that  the  wandering  savage  may  know  it  and  be  glad, 
and  the  poor  negro,  under  the  lash  of  his  master,  may  bi*  told  of  a 
Master  in  heaven,  who  is  full  of  pity  and  full  of  kindness.  Do  you 
think  that  sympathy  for  such  as  these  is  your  peculiar  attribute  ? 
Know  that  our  hearts  are  made  of  the  same  materials  with  your  own, 
that  we  can  feel  as  well  as  you,  and  out  of  the  earnings  of  a  hard  and 
an  honest  industry,  we  shall  give  an  offering  to  the  cause ;  nor  shall 
we  cease  our  exertions  till  the  message  of  salvation  be  carried  round 
the  globe,  and  made  known  to  the  countless  millions  who  live  in  guilt, 
and  who  die  in  darkness."* — Chalmers  on  the  Influence  of  Bibh  SociS' 
tiee  on  the  Temporal  Necessities  qf  the  Poor^  §§  20,  21,  pp.  18,  19. 
12mo.     Edin.  1814. 

Lest  it  sl}ould  be  said — those  statements  are  either  of  a  very  re- 
mote date,  or  they  are  the  unguarded  expressions  of  an  orator,  excited 
by  opposition,  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  passage 
from  a  sermon,  "  on  the  respect  due  to  antiquity" — which,  having 
been  revised  by  the  author,  has  just  come  from  the  press,  in  the  ele- 
venth volume  of  his  collected  works. 

^'  After  having  wrested  from  Popery  its  armour  of  intolerance,  was 
it  right  to  wield  that  very  armour,  against  the  enemy  that  had  fallen  ? 
After  having  laid  it  prostrate,  by  the  use  alone  of  a  spiritual  weapon, 
was  it  right  or  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  prostrate,  to  make  use 
of  a  carnal  one  ?  thus  reversing  the  characters  of  that  warfare,  which 
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Truth  had  sustained,  and  with  soch  triumph  against  Falsehood ;  and 
vilifying  the  noble  cause  by  an  asaociate  so  unseemly,  as  that  which 
the  power  of  the  State  can  make  to  bear  on  the  now  disarmed  and 
subjugated  minority.  Surely  the  very  strength  which  won  for  Pro- 
testantism its  ascendancy  in  these  realms,  is  competent  of  itself  to 
preserve  it ;  and  if  argument  and  Scripture  alone  have  achieved  the 
victory  over  falsehood,  why  not  confide  to  argument  and  Scripture 
alone  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  ?  It  is  truly  instructive  to  mark, 
how,  on  the  moment  that  the  forces  of  the  statute-book  were  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  from  that  moment  Popery,  armed  with 
a  generous  indignancy  against  its  oppressors,  put  on  that  moral 
strength,  which  persecution  always  gives  to  every  cause,  that  is  at 
once  honoured  and  sustained  by  it.  O  if  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  had  but  kept  by  their  own  spiritual  weapons,  when  the  cause 
was  moving  on  in  such  prosperity,  and  with  such  triumph.  But 
when  they  threw  aside  aigiiment,  and  brandislied  the  ensigns  of  au- 
thority, then  it  was  that  truth  felt  the  virtue  go  out  of  her ;  and 
fialsehood,  inspired  with  an  energy  before  unknown,  planted  the  un- 
yielding footstep,  and  put  on  the  resolute  defiance.  And  now  that 
centuries  have  rolled  on,  all  the  influences,  whether  of  persuasion  or 
of  power,  have  been  idly  thrown  away  on  the  firm,  the  impracticable 
countenance  of  an  aggrieved  population." — The  Workf  qf  Thomas 
Ohahiwrt,  D.D.  and  LL.D.y  vol.  xi.  pp.  152, 153.  12mo.  Qlasgow. 
1838. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  same  volume,  a  defence  of  religious  esta- 
blishments—but this  is  only  one,  out  of  many,  oi  the  Doctors  ex- 
ploits, in  the  way  of  ^'  building  again  what  he  had  destroyed."  He 
is  much  more  successful,  however,  iu  demolition,  than  in  re-edifi- 
cation. 

These  very  remarkable  paragraphs  contain  the  unretracted  senti- 
ments of  one,  of  whom,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I,  with  most  cordial 
admiration,  recorded  my  opinion,  as  ^'  a  distinguished  individual, 
whose  original  genius,  extensive  literary  and  scientific  acquirements, 
and  overwhelming  eloquence,  devoted,  as  they  honestly,  zealously,  and 
steadily  are,  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  make  him  an  honour 
and  blessing  to  his  country  and  age.*** 

When,  some  twelve  years  ago,  he  became  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
our  metropolitan  University,  1  felt,  in  common  with  many  not  con- 

*  On  the  State  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, p.  27.     Edin.  1819. 
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nected  vriih  the  Established  Church,  almost  as  if  1  had  made  a  per- 
sonal acquisition.  I  admired  the  disinterested  deare  of  becoming  the 
means  of  great  and  extensive  good,  which  led  him  to  relinquish  a 
comparatively  easy  academical  situation,  and  occupy  a  chair,  which, 
though  honourable,  was  but  poorly  endowed,  and  the  duties  of  which, 
if  rightly  dischaiged,  must  be  veiy  laborious ;  especially  as  his  prin- 
ciples rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept  of  a  city  pastoral  chaige, 
which  the  law  of  the  church  left  open,  and  which  the  patrons  would 
have  felt  honoured  in  bestowing;  and  I  congratulated  the  country  on 
the  prospect  of,  through  his  energetic  exertions,  soon  receiving  a 
more  enlightened,  and  therefore  a  more  liberal  national  clergy,  than 
it  perhaps  had  ever  enjoyed.  How  lamentably  these  anticipations 
have  been  disappointed,  need  not  be  told.  He  has  contrived  to  inocu- 
late many  of  his  pupils  with  his  zeal,  but  in  not  a  few  of  them, 
through  some  peculiarity  in  their  mental  constitution,  it  has  unhap- 
pily degenerated  into  virulence ;  and,  as  he  has  been  less  successful 
in  infusing,  so  extensively,  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  theological 
views,  and  the  kindliness  of  his  personal  feelings,  it  is  by  no  means 
^*  an  undoubted  truth,"  as  he  takes  for  granted  (Lecture  I.  adfinem)^ 
'*  that  there  is  a  distinct  and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  perwnnei 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  A  bitter  hatred  of  dissent  and  dissenters 
and  a  blind  zeal  for  civil  establishment  and  additional  endowments, 
if  they  can  create  ^'  an  toergetic  agency"  for  working  the  so  highly 
admired  ''  machinery,"  will  not  go  fiir  to  form  ^  an  efficient  cleigy ;" 
if  by  that  is  meant  a  Cliristian  ministry,  whose  labours  are  fitted  to 
^*  convince  and  convert  sinners,  and  build  up  saints^  in  holiness  and 
comfort,  through  faith,  unto  salvation." 

The  improvement  of  a  party  is  not  always  in  the  directy — ^it  may 
sometimes  be  in  the  tnoer«e,  ratio  of  its  enlargement.  The  category  of 
Quality,  in  such  a  case,  is  fully  as  important  as  that  of  Quantity. 
Moral  power  does  not  necessarily  grow,  with  numbers. 

We  may  be  hard  to  please — ^but  really  (not  to  speak  of  those  living 
ornaments  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  whom  at  one  time  we 
frequently  associated,  and  whom  we  stiU  regard  with  most  sincere 
esteem  and  affection — alas!  a  yearly  lessening  band,  lest  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  the  object  of  our  friendly  regards,  should  render 
them  suspected  by  their  younger  very  zealous  brethren),  when  we  think, 
as  we  often  do,  of  the  Erskines  and  the  Blacks,  the  Snodgrasbes  and 
the  Balfours,  the  Dicksons  and  the  Davidsons,  the  Smalls  and  the 
Wrights,  and  the  whole  class  to  which  they  belonged,  of  sound  theo- 
logians, warm-hearted  Christians,  liberal  churchmen,  laborious  mi- 
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nisten,  and  faoDest  friends  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Chris- 
tian people,  with  some  of  whom,  in  ^  the  days  of  other  yean,**  we 
hare  **  taken  sweet  counsel,  and  gone  to  the  house  of  God  in  com- 
pany," we  must  he  excused  if  the  inspired  adage  should  suggest  itself 
to  our  recollection,  ^'  No  man  having  tasted  old  wine  straight  de- 
sireth  new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better." 

I  am  not  alone  in  the  deep  regret,  with  which  I  hare  witnessed  the 
narrow,  and  devious,  and  interrupted  channel,  along  which,  for  some 
years,  with  occasional  hazard  of  the  shipwreck  of  something  more  va- 
luable than  literary  reputation,*  the  irrepressible  current  of  the  Doc- 
toi^s  zeal  and  exertions  has  been  forcing  its  tumultuous  way.  Alas ! 
how  unlike  that  ^  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams,"  where  the  tide 
of  his  Christian  eloquence  had  full  course,  amid  the  heartfelt  plaudits 
of  the  Christian  public  of  this  country,  without  reference  to  sectarian 
denomination.  It  is  to  be  deplored,  for  his  own  fame,  and  still  more 
for  the  interests  of  Christian  truth  and  charity,  that  this  distinguished 
individual,  who  seemed  equally,  by  his  intellectual  and  moral  consti- 
tution,— ^the  liberality  of  his  mind,  and  the  kindliness  of  his  heart, 
^  made  a  public  creature," f  as  Burke  says  of  his  accomplished  son, 
formed  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  Christian  world,  should 
have  chosen,  to  throw  himself  away,  on  the  most  sectarian  portion  of 
that  community,  and  to  "  give  up  to  a  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind." 

To  reconcile  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  above  paragraphs, 
with  much  that  their  author  has  spoken,  and  written,  and  done,  since 
they  were  published,  is,  to  me,  I  confess,  utterly  impracticable ;  but 
that  he  considers  them  quite  compatible,  I  do  and  must  believe ;  for 
I  will  not  eanly  be  driven  to  either  of  the  alternative  conclusions,  to 
which  otherwise  I  should  find  myself  shut  up ;  that  Dr  Chalmers  is 
80  cowardly  as  not,  publicly  and  plainly,  to  retract  sentiments  which 
he  is  convinced  are  false  and  dangerous,  or  so  daring  as,  in  defiance 
equally  of  conscientious  conviction  and  public  opinion,  to  prosecute  a 
course  which  he  knows,  and  they  see,  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
his  strongly  expressed,  deliberately  published,  frequently  repealed, 

*  The  deplorable  squabble  about  the  moderatorsbip,  in  1837,  was  one  of 
the  most  perilous  of  these  cataracts.  Some  of  the  small  craft  sustained  irre- 
parable damage,  and  even  the  admiral's  gallant  ship  did  not  escape  unhurt 
In  that  roost  unseemly  conflict,  in  the  estimation  of  all  anprejudiced  specta- 
tors, the  vanquished  was  the  victor.  The  '*  odium  clericum*'  has  seldom 
assumed  a  more  odious  form.    '<  Tantiene  ine         !' 

t  Burke's  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  p.  30.     Lond.  1 796. 
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and  ^hitherto  nnretrBcted  and  unmodified  opinions.  Boal  inconaiat- 
ency  la»  however,  not  always  conacions  inconsistency.  This  consider- 
ation shonid  prevent  nncfaaritable  conclusions  as  to  character,  but  it 
is  no  reason  why  incongruities  of  conduct  should  not  be  exposed 
when  the  interests  of  truth  require  it.  R<?ally,  some  good  m^n  do  try 
severely  the  ingenuity  and  charity,  of  those  who  are  very  unwilling 
to  lower,  in  their  ^^  chambers  of  imagery,**  the  object  of  disinterested 
and  long-cherished  esteem  and  affection.  It  is  curious  how  often  *^  the 
idol"  abolishes  itself. 

The  Doctor  s  defence  of  Establishments  in  his  lately  published  lee- 
tures,  is  by  no  means  so  luminous  or  satisfactory  (though  equally 
strenuous  and  still  more  elaborate),  as  his  above  defence  of  Volun- 
taryism. It  has,  no  doubt,  an  air  of  philosophy  about  it ;  but  it  is 
that  kind  of  philosophy  which  Bacon  describes  as  ''  phantasticum  et 
tnmidum  et  quasi  poeticum"* — ^into  which,  according  to  him,  men 
endowed  ^4ngeniis  altis  et  elevatis,"  and  we  are  sure  the  Doctor  belongs 
to  that  class,  are  most  apt  to  &11.  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  words,  in 
reference  to  Burke's  theory  of  a  civil  establishment  of  religion,t  are 
as  appropriate  to  Dr  Chalmers',  as  if  they  had  been  originally  intend- 
ed for  it.  The  shoe,  though  not  made  to  fit,  fits  when  made. 
**  When  he  or  his  admirers  translate  his  statements  into  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, expressed  in  precise  and  unadorned  English,  they  may  be- 
come the  proper  objects  of  argument  and  discussion."^  Till  then, 
though  they  may  be  written  about,  I  fear  they  cannot  well  be  an- 
swered. Catwa  patet.  '^  An  author,"  says  Dr  Campbell,  in  reference 
to  Mr  Hume,  ^  is  never  so  sure  of  writing  unanswembly  as  when  he 
writes  altogether  unintelligibly.  It  is  impossible,  that  you  should 
fight  your  enemy  before  you  find  him  ;  and,  if  he  have  screened  him- 
self in  darkness,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  that  you  should  find  him.''$ 
Liteiwy  combat  becomes  equally  impracticable  when  the  antagonist 
occupies  dlfierent,  and  distant,  and  even  opposite,  positions  at  the 
same  time — or,  to  borrow  the  elegant  phrase,  of  a  celebrated  statesman 
and  orator,  ^'  turns  his  back  upon  himself."  In  such  a  case,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  the 'conflict  might  be  declined  without  dishonour. 

In  a  useful  periodical,  the  Colossus  he  has  raised,  with  the  one 
foot  on  Great  Britain  and  the  other  on  Ireland — the  latter  especially 

*  Baconi.  Nov.  Org.  Lib.  i.  §  Ixv.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  288.     Folio.     Lond. 
1740. 
f  Reflections  on  the  Reyolution  in  France,  pp.  145,  146. 
t  VindicioB  Gallicae,  p.  144. 
§  Csmpbeirs  Dissertation  on  Miracles.     Concl.  p.  133.     Lend.  1834. 
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rather  iiuecttre  footing, — by  a  prooeas  as  dexterous  as  effectual,  is 
completely  undermined ;  a  pebble  may  now  lay  him  prostrate.* 

The  scheme  of  extension,  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  so  many  of  his 
best  years,  though,  as  it  exists  in  his  mind,  a  beautiful  vision,  no  doubt, 
bright  with  the  colours  of  his  fancy,  mellowed  by  the  tints  of  the 
pious  beneyolence  of  his  heart,  is  a  plan  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  society  in  this  country,  cannot  possibly  be  realized ;  and  the  de- 
gree, though  by  no  means  so  great,  as  his  flatterers  lead  him  to  sup- 
pose, in  which  that  scheme  has  found  zealous  supporters,  would  be  a 
wonderful  proof  of  the  power  of  genius  to  invest  the  most  absurd 
theories  with  the  guise  of  plausibility,  were  it  not  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  support  must  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  other  princi* 
pies.  '*  The  fear  of  change  perplexes"  others  besides  ^*  monarchs" — 
disorden  even  minds  of  considerable  strength  and  soundness,  and  not 
unfrequently,  as  in  the  present  case,  hurries  into  a  course  of  conduct 
which  precipitates  the  catastrophe,  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  It  is, 
always,  dangerous  to  prophesy,  but  especially  in  these  strange  times, 
when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  their 
course,  yet  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  period  is  not  very  distant,  when 
that  extension  scheme,  which  appearing  in  the  dark  and  troubled  sky 
of  the  State-church,  was  hailed  by  many,  as  the  star,  which  betokened 
the  a]2Pi^^>^^  ^f  ^  ^^^  ^^^  brighter  dawn,  will  be  discovered  to  be 
but  a  meteor,  which,  after  having  led  its  followers  into  a  quagmire, 
will  leave  them  there,  to  ponder  their  folly,  and  to  extricate  them- 
selves as  best  they  may. 

Another  and  a  better  light  is  gilding  the  tops  of  the  mountains, — 
the  harbinger  of  the  sun  of  that  ^  thousand  years**  of  purity  and  bless- 
edness, which  ^  with  the  Lord  is  as  one  day."  Ere  long  the  battle- 
ments of  Zion,  struck  by  its  holy  radiance,  will,  like  the  fabled  image 
of  Memnon,  become  vocal.  ^^  Her  watchmen  shall  lift  up  the  voice — 
with  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing,"  and  all  her  true  citizens, 
wherever  they  arc,  shall  hoar  and  obey  the  joyful  summons,  "'  Arise 

AND  SHINB,  FOR  THY  LIGHT  IB  COMB,  AND  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  LoBO  IS  RISEN 
UPON  THEE.  O  HOUSE  OF  JaOOB,  COME  YE  AND  WALK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
L0RD."  + 

*  United  Seoession  Magazine,  for  August  and  October,  1838. 
t  Isaiab  ]ii.  8;  Ix.  I ;  ii.  5. 
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